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EinVABD  JOHN  EYRE,  GOVERNOR  OF  JASIAICA, 
With  ah  Account  of  his  eably  Life. 

Br  HAMILTON  HUME. 

SELDOK  has  it  fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  any  man  to  rise  into  sucli 
sudden  notoriety  as  the  sabject  of  tins  memoir.  Unenvinbly 
Bome  are  disposed  to  call  it,  but  on  behalf  of  the  army  aud  the 
nary,  I  Tentnre  to  assert  that  the  majority  of  both  services  will 
pnmoance  the  conduct  of  Qovemor  Kyie  m  the  late  Jamaica  in- 
mtrectum  to  bare  been  in  every  way  vorthy  of  an  EDglisLmuii. 
The  ooune  that  has  been  piusued  by  certain  prominent  members 
(^  the  House  of  Commons,  the  .Vlanchestcr  people,  and  various 
Qtber  coniiatinitie%  in  hounding  on  the  nation  to  exerrato  a  jiublio 
officCT  who  has  been  placed  in  a  most  critical  and  trying  position, 
without  wilting  fbr  an  investigation,  or  according  liiin  even  ho 
moch  ■>  a  worain  ■elf'dti&nve,  is  happily  one  of  tliose  detestable 
•^  whidi  ii  sure  to  defeat  itself. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Edward  John  Eyre 
diitiiiKnidied  bimaelf  as  a  South  Australian  explorer.  Ho  did  tlion 
**  irii^  no  man  had  ever  done  before,  or  would  ever  do  again."  To 
jwitimiA  tiie  voids  of  Heniy  Kingsley,*  "  The  thing  could  never 
be  TOpeatod ;  dun  was  not,  and  there  is  not,  room  on  earth  for  the 
w^tukkm  at  moh  as  adventure  by  a  sane  man."  "  It  is  perfectly 
BWtria.  flgt  M»  adTMiture  was,  in  its  way,  the  greatest  ever 
HHHHHHiSBQB^Oa  for  tbe  immortality  of  it,  I  cannot  find 
f  any  one  in  London  who  ever  heard  of  it  or  of  him."  It  is  striotlj 
omrect,  tlmrefore,  to  say  that  seldom,  except  in  the  case  of  cn- 
minnli^  has  a  man  risen  into  such  sndaen  notonety  as  the 
Guvdmnr  of  Jamaica. 


Kvfuro  attempting  to  defend  the  enercetio  measures  adopted 
■  itr.  Evre  to  suppress  tha  negro  rebellion,  I  propose  ^ving 
_i_^  _.-..  ,   _«  I '  - '-'j.  and  addmg  theceto  a  brief  biftorj 
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of  his  family.  This  latter  is  necessary,  since  thnt  jportion  of  the 
press  which  has  so  viruleDtly  assailed  his  rhametcr,  has  hIso  re)>n>- 
sented  him  as  a  man  of  no  birth  and  without  connections.  Tluit 
he  is  a  "  self-made  "  man,  no  one  can  deny,  and  no  doubt  ho  him- 
self is  proad  of  liaving  earned  so  honourable  a  distinction,  bnt 
doubtless  he  is  also  proud  of  belonging  to  a  time-honoured  and 
ancient  fomily." 

Local  tradition  states  that  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William 
the  Conqueror  was  found  lying  on  tbo  i!;roniid  breatlUoss  by  the 
founder  of  tho  Eyre  fiimily  in  England — who  dismounting,  un- 
loosed the  bars  of  tike  King's  helmet  so  that  ho  conid  brcatlu-, 
npon  which  the  Conqnoror  cried  out,  "  J)e  I'Eyre;"  be  thi'ii 
mounted  the  King  n]>on  liis  own  horse,  and  fought  the  rest  uf  llie 
day  himself  ou  foot.  After  the  batf  hs  \\illiam  ordered  his  deliverer 
to  be  searched  for,  when  he  was  found  lying  on  the  field  with  his 
leg  cut  off.  The  Kiui;  ordered  liiin  at  once  to  bt*  taken  cure  ol", 
and  said,  "  Hencefurta  tliou  sbalt  lie  called  De  I'Eyri',  bt'iiinsc 
thou  hast  given  me  the  air  I  breathe,"  and  he  gave  him  for  his 
crest  a  leg  in  armour  cut  off  above  the  knee  as  his  wns.     Also.  h« 

favfl  liim  lands  in  Derbyehire,  which  were  called  "  Ho])c,"  brcaufio 
e  had  hope  in  his  greatest  extremity  when  he  was  lying  on  tlio 
battlefield  dangerously  wounded.  The  arms  of  the  I'umily  corrobo- 
rate this  legend,  for  they  l>ear  on  a  field,  urgent,  a  chevron,  sable, 
charged  with  three  quatrefoiU.  or;  and  the  chevron,  say  tliu 
heralds,  "is  given  for  assisting  a  king," — while  tlie  motto,  Sijej^uia, 
attests  their  Norman  or  French  origin.  At  any  rate,  the  l)e  I'EyreH, 
as  they  signed  themselves  in  old  charters  still  extmit,  were  for 
centuries  a  powerful  family,  spreading  over  that  jwirt  of  Derbyshire 
which  is  near  the  Peak,  over  Hallamshire,  and  lowanls  Sheffield. 
One  of  tlie  race  was  lord  of  thirty  manors,  and  the  head  of  the 
family  was  usually  kniglit  of  the  shire.  The  estate  of  "Hope" 
continued  in  the  family  until  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  wlien 
the  then  head  of  tho  family,  Sir  Gervos  Eyre,  Governor  of  Kewark 
Castle,  sold  it  to  raise  the  lost  loau  ever  contracted  for  King 
Charles  the  First.  He  wns  soon  after  killed  by  the  waft  of  a 
cannon-ball  whilst  riding  outside  the  gates  of  Newark  in  company 
with  his  ofGceis  surveying  the  neighbourhood.  The  local  historians 
of  the  day  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  irrejiroochable  character,  the 
beat  boiseman  in  King  Charles'  army,  and  add, "  that  had  tlie  king 
had  many  such  aoldiera  as  Sir  Gervas  Eyre,  he  had  neither  lost  faia 
crown  nor  his  life." 

Hia  eldest  son  succeeded  him  as  heir  to  what  property  remained, 
and  die  family  still  continued  living  at  varioua  old  oall^  in  Derby- 
ehize  and  Hallamshire  on  their  own  property,  till  the  head  of  the 
&ini]y  married  a  Misa  Neville,  of  Qrove,  in  NottiDehamahiie,  and 
there  took  up  his  abode.    He  had  many  children.    The  foorth  aon, 

*  I  bag  here  to  capnw  my  thanln  to  Hui  Ern,  who  hu  n  tubly  itaoi  finth  !■ 
A/iBfecniei  limnt  biothcr,  fiir  tha  in«teri*U  tdMsd  ■!  mj  dlnanl  toi  a  -■---• 
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Charles  Eyn>,*  became  a  physician,  settled  at  Doncaster,  and 
married  Elizabeth,  danghter  of  John  Fountaytie,  Esn.,  of  Melton- 
on-the-Hill,  near  Doncaster,  whose  mother  naa  the  daughter,  and 
oo^t  l^ally  to  have  inherited  the  estates,  of  Sir  Niclioka  Carew, 
of  Beddington  Park,  in  Surrev,  her  father,  since  neither  he  nor  hia 
brother,  who  sncceeded  him,  left  male  heirs. 

Doctor  and  Mib.  Eyre,  of  Doueoster,  had  one  son,  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Ponntayne  Ej-re,  Canon  of  York  Cathedral,  who  married 
twice ;  the  seeond  time  to  Honor,  daughter  of  the  iler,  ( Jodfrey 
Wolley,  and  sister  of  Admirals  Tliomas  and  Isaac  \Vulley.  In  t)ie 
old  residence  honse  at  York,  the  father  of  Edward  John  Eyre  was 
boni.  He  was  christened  Antliony  William,  the  fii-st  name  having 
been  home  alternately  with  Gervas  by  the  head  of  the  Kyre 
IkmOy,  in  memory  of  Anthony  Babingtou,  &ora  whom  the  Eyres 
inherit  it  hv  marriage  with  one  of  hi^  deu'endiint^.  He  also 
became  a  clergyman,  and  married  Harali  Slapleton,  tlie  daughter 
of  an  eminent  physician  in  Bath,  who  is  mentioned  frequently  by 
De  Qoincey  in  his  Autobiography.  Dr.  Jlanlefon  was  a  clever 
man,  and  one  of  his  eons,  Captain  David  Mapleton,  K.X.,  was 
noted  fw  hit  gallantry  and  daring.  He  was  gazetted  again  and 
■gain  fiwr  acts  of  bravery  bofore  he  was  one-aud-twenty,  and 
enedally  diatingnished  himself  in  cntting  out  boats  under  Sir 
Joan  Cochrane,  afterwards  Lord  Dundonald.  David,  one  of  lii^^ 
■on^  and  a  neiJiew,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  Cnptain  William 
Mi^etoD,  IELA^  were  also  well  known  as  gallant  and  scientilie 
naml  offioeni  The  last  served  in  one  or  two  Arctie  exi^editions 
ntt  UBadfliable  credit  On  all  sides,  therefore,  Edvrard  John 
Sjn  oame  of  a  facave^  energetic,  determined  race  of  men,  and 
miiyiB  lib  be  formed  the  resolution  that  be,  too,  would,  if  possible, 
^rtapridi.  lumaelf . 

fla  VM  the  third  son,  and  showed  no  peculiar  talent  or  bias 
toiiuls  mj  Btody  or  employment  in  his  childhood.  He  was 
~  alnys  a  grave,  qniet,  self-centred,  composed  boy ;  i-emarkable 
wily  for  tlie  doggml  rts-ilutiou  with  which  be  pursued  any  amuse- 
went,  itody,  or  r>ccu))atioD  he  had  once  begnn.t  His  memory  was 
la  childhood  defective,  but  no  youngster  worked  more  thoroughly 
at  Bekool  than  ho  did,  and  all  his  masters  predicted  his  fntiire 
'wii'ience  in  life.  "He  will  one  day  bo  a  blazing  star  in  tlie 
uteraty  horizon,"  was  the  grandiloquent  speech  in  which  one  of  his 
ivMwi  tutors  announced  the  improvement  he  had  made  during 
tJieliair  year.  Under  this  master  it  was  that  he  learned  to  lay 
dawn  uutjts  and  calculate  heights  and  distancee,  knowledge  that 
"M  to  bw  so  useful  to  him  in  after-life. 

M  this  time  his  father  v/m  witiiont  prefennoit,  having  been 
""^  disgracefully  treated  by  Archbialiop  Yemon  Hamoort  and 
'  Nla  Ryn  at  niW'  lime  tuul  hia  illnri.'^  nad  BMiy  (dd  letten  tahknlatifWBt 
*"^  Id  b«r  naMiailiiii ;  (Inwrnor  Eyre  lioa  tlum  now. 

t  How  flMril.lv,  la  aOn^HK  Lia  -*dog|<Ml  iMohrttDb"  BHiled  lAa   Wlui— BH» 
g^^  HluMilor  OilDaalihw,  dM^cim.  amt  pttnOmM,  MS  tha  tdhoaMfaiaHhA^ 
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his  own  cousin,  Archdeacon  John  Eyre,  in  the  matter  of  a  living 
he  had  held  for  the  son  of  the  latter ;  and  Mr.  Anthony  Eyre  witli 
his  two  sons  spent  their  holidays  at  his  brother's,  the  Kev.  Charles 
Wolff  Eyre's,  the  Kector  of  Hooton  Roberts,  near  Doncaster. 
Durinff  these  holidays,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood  took  the 
two  lads  out  fishing ;  it  was  a  sunny  day,  and  they  had  no  sport ;  at 
last  he  unthinkingly  said,  "  I  wish  we  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  under  those  trees ;  I  dare  say  there  are  fish  there."  He 
had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  he  heard  a  splash,  and  to  his 
horror  beheld  the  boy  Edward,  then  about  twelve  years  old,  in  the 
river.  From  infancy  he  never  saw  anything  but  the  object  lie  had 
in  view,  and  took  no  heed  of  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
attaining  it  The  gentleman  had  said  there  would  be  fish  on  tlie 
other  side ;  of  course  he  must  get  thera ;  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  be  drowned  in  the  attempt.  His  elder  companion, 
however,  had  some  diflSculty  in  dragging  him  out  safely,  wliieh  he 
did,  vo>ving  mentally  that  "  he  would  never  again  take  Edward 
Eyre  out  fishing  " — a  vow  he  religiously  kept. 

It  was  at  Hooton  also  that  he  had  a  severe  fever,  contracted  by 
sleeping  in  damp  clothes.  In  order  to  lose  no  time  in  dressing  in 
the  morning  to  go  out  fishing,  he  used,  unknown  to  any  one,  to 
take  off  the  clothes  he  had  worn  at  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  put 
on  the  wet  clothes  he  had  worn  in  his  fisliing  expeditions  during  the 
day,  and  which  his  family  imagined  were  drying  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  thus  equipped,  even  to  his  boots,  he  crept  into  bed. 

Another  of  his  nolidays  was  spent  with  his  brother  and  sisters 
at  West  Ella  Park,  near  Hull,  the  property  of  Major  Richard 
Sykes.  Here  he  was  missed  one  day  for  some  hours,  and  being 
sought,  was  at  last  found  perched  on  the  very  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  trees  in  the  park.  He  had  got  wp,  partly  by  swarming,  but 
when  he  wanted  to  get  dovm,  he  found  the  boughs  were  many  of 
them  too  rotten  to  bear  his  weight ;  so  with  characteristic  coolness 
he  calculated  that  he  would  infallibly  be  missed  and  looked  for, 
and  that  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do,  was  to  remain  quiet  on  his 
tree  until  assistance  came.*  As  he  foresaw,  search  w^as  made  for 
him,  but  as  he  was  at  this  period  always  alarming  his  family  by 
getting  into  scrapes  and  risking  his  life,  they  resolved  to  punish 
him.  Some  time  necessarily  elapsed  before  three  ladders  could  be 
procured  and  spliced  together,  so  as  to  reach  his  perch  at  tlie  top 
of  the  tree ;  and  whilst  this  was  doing,  Major  Sykes,  his  family  and 
guests,  the  rest  of  the  Eyre  children,  and  all  the  servants,  went  to 
the  tree  where  the  young  adventurer  was  pilloried  and  joined  in 
laughing  at  him.  The  punishment  was  efficacious ;  he  felt  the 
ridicule  of  his  position  so  Keenly,  that  it  cured  him  of  his  inveterate 
habit  of  climbing. 

He  was  not  m  early  life  what  is  termed  "  a  bookish-boy."     He 

*  The  boy  who  could  thus  oaloolate  in  the  hoor  of  danger  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  not  likely  *'  to  lone  his  head  with  /right,*'  as  we  are  aak^  to  believe,  in  the  insur- 
rection in  Jamnifa. 
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did  Lis  work  regularlv  to  the  beet  of  bis  ability,  and  always  held  a 
liiri'most  place,  but  his  ivork  over,  he  preferred  a  long  solitary 
nmbie,  a  climb,  fishing,  shooting,  skating,  or  any  active  exercise 
(eirept  riding)  to  reading ;  but  whatever  he  once  began,  he  never 
kfi  uniU  he  mtutered  ii. 

He  was  successirclv  at  school  at  Thorparch,  near  Rotlicrhani, 
St  Grantham,  and  Sedbergh,*  where  he  bad  ample  opportunities  of 
iftlalging  hie  piutsion  for  angling,  and  cliiuhing  dillicult  and 
(langeroiis  nwks.  From  Sedbergh  he  weut  to  the  gramuiar  school 
■>f  until,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  Charles  and  Alfreil  Tennyson  had 
leftsyi^ar  or  two  l)efore.  Their  fame  an  yoets  vau  etill  tmuitionary 
in  the  school,  and  Edward  Eyre  seeinett  to  feel  a  kind  of  noble 
ennr,  atonce  proud  of  the  fact  tliat  two  of  "our  boys"  had  actually 
paluidwd  a  volume  of  poems,  for  which  a  bookseller  gavu  them  ten 
pODodg,  and  grieved  be  conhl  not  etnulate  them.  Even  then  ho 
OBTeil  distinction :  he  leamt  much  at  8edbergh.  Many  of  his 
k^lfeltows  had  a  studious  turn,  and  there  Tic  acquirer!  stinie 
kuDvledge  of  tthemistry,  and  occupied  himself  iu  making  uu 
^eebinl  machine.  Ue  luid  also  a  turn  for  meclianical  employ* 
meBt^  and  was  handy  at  all  kinds  of  carpentry ;  this  was  very 
DK&ltolum  in  after-life.  When  he  became  a  settler  iu  Austnilia, 
ud  lud  to  build  bis  own  house,  be  was  the  only  one  of  his  party 
"bo  bid  ever  handled  a  saw  or  au  axe  before. 

At  Ixnth  he  learned  a  little  of  astronomy,  aud  used  to  try  in 
tlu  hdidays  to  teach  his  sister  to  know  the  Gi-eatcr  and  tlie  LesBt-r 
Bnr,  aitd  the  names  of  many  other  stars.  Neither  then  foroKaw 
tint  in  ax  or  seren  yean  from  that  time,  or  even  earlier,  be  would 
)■  tknuding  his  way  thnmgh  an  iutcrmiuable  uutruckcd  wilderness 
I7  olcnlatuig  the  altitudes  of  the  stars. 

When  at  sixteen  he  left  Lontb,  it  was  a  difficult  question  to 
dnide  what  he  should  ba  His  masters  had,  one  and  alt,  udviseU 
_  swJhpi  life,  where,  as  they  said,  his  talents  ensured  him  distinct 
Htm  and  A  fellowship.  A  constitutional  delicacy  of  the  chest, 
Iw^cvdr,  forbade  his  following  any  sedentary  profession.  His  own 
*ulu»  painted  to  the  army,  but  that  was  thought  too  espeusive  a 

Efasioii ;  imd  tliough  the  kindness  of  Lord  Brougham  Fiad  given 
fatliur  a  good  living,  that  of  Hornsea -»mra -Long- Itiston,  in 
Holdtmetw,  Yorkshire,  there  was  no  spare  cash  in  the  lamily,  who 
W  always  lived  in  the  rank  of  gentlefolks,  and  hod  only  that  which 
tiwbled  them  to  maintain  their  position,  lie  liiiusclf  shrank  from 
dJlogo  lif«  Olid  from  the  churoh. 

M  thi*  juncture,  a  friond  advised  his  going  out  as  a  settler  to 
Amtmliii,  wliere,  at  that  time,  there  was  an  excellent  opening  for 
F  iaduArivua,  active  young  men.  ^Vnd  so,  at  the  early  age  of  aoven- 
I  }Kit.  <ritli  a  good  outlit,  several  introductions,  and  about  200/. 
L  ■  Iu  pocket,  no  went  forth  from  his  father's  house  to  seek  hta 
■Iirhiiie  in  a  pew  world. 

H     Qe  praoaaded  flrat  to  Syduey,  and  afterwards  ioine<l  a  settler  in 
Httalmlnnv  «•  a  anri  of  "nv^ir-ioater,"  to  leaTO  shepy  ittimmt  ""^^ 
huul  iu«t  Uiell^^^^^^^H 
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ap;ricnlture,  rerc-iving  for  his  fwrviccg  wimtis  called  in  New  Smith 
Wnles,  "  ThirclH  " — t.e.  a  third  of  the  larabs  and  a  third  of  the  pro- 
<hi(!e  of  the  wool.  lie  afterwartls  took  a.  farm  himself  in  t!ie  aimo 
district,  which  he  called  "  Woodlands."  llerc  lie  lind  inany  Iossi'B 
from  drought  and  other  caoacs,  and  afti-r  a  wliilc  sold  the  [ilaoo 
and  coinincnce<\  the  life  of  au  "  Overlandor."  The  jmce  of  cattle 
and  sheep  iu  Adelaidi'  was  at  that  time  enormonB,  for  they  were 
all  taken  from  Sydney  to  Adelaide  by  water. 

EjTe,  with  one  or  two  convict  servants,  startetl  on  an  overland 
ronte  from  the  former  place  to  the  latt<T,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
Adelaide  safely  with  his  flocks,  killed  a  whecp  in  the  miirket- 
plaee  on  his  arrival,  and  sent  half  of  it  to  the  Governor  as  a  proof 
that  the  nniinals  were  not  injured  on  their  journey.  Thus  iu  one 
day  he  re<lueed  the  cost  of  <'attle  and  sheep  to  a  third  of  their 
former  price.  The  l>en<.>Ht  he  conferred  on  the  then  rising  city  of 
Adelaide  was  inealcalable,  and  the  seftlerH,  with  the  Governor  at 
their  head,  duly  acknowledged  it  by  showing  every  i>ossibIe  honour 
to  the  daring  adventurer.  Eyre  realised  a  handsome  sum  bv  tho 
trip,  wliich  induced  other  bold  men  to  follow  in  his  steps,  until  the 
market  became  at  last  overstticked.  I'rom  these  jfiurueys  of  bis, 
and  afterwards  of  others,  came  tlie  term  "  Overlanders." 

It  was  about  this  time  tliat  writing  homo  to  a  near  relative  he 
S)»id,  "  I  huvo  gone  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  motto  of  our 
liiiuse,  '  Si  je  puis,'  If  I  can  distinguish  myself,  I  wiU."  The 
desire  to  earn  honourable  distinction  marked  his  whole  career  at 
Hciiool  and  in  manhood,  and  if  the  name  of  Edward  Eyre  was  Dot 
fiimiliar  to  English  ears  prior  to  this  Jamaica  outbreak,  it  aroee 
from  the  fact  tliat  England  was  ungrateful  to  one  of  her  noblegt 
and  bravest  sons.  I  elmllenge  any  one  to  read  Henry  Kingsley's 
two  jHLpers  on  Eyre's  terrible  march  of  1,300  miles,  undergoing 
piivatious,  passuig  through  unheard-of  dangei's,  and  facing  death  in 
evei-y  conceivable  form,  without  feeling  that  the  indomitable  pluck 
itnd  the  Christian  fortitude  which  he  exhibited  could  never  have 
shown  themselves  in  a  man  now  arreinged  upon  chaises  which  cast 
utterly  into  the  shade  the  atrocities  of  the  Nana  Sahib. 

The  hmited  bi>aco  accorded  me  prevents  my  following  hia 
Australian  coiiree  through  all  its  detads.  Of  his  discoveries  and 
expeditions,  he  says  himself,  in  his  preface  to  'Discoveries  in 
Central  Australia': — "  For  eight  years  the  anther  had  been  re* 
ndent  in  Australia,  during  which  he  had  visited  msnT  of  the 
located  parta  of  New  South  Wales,  Port  Philip,  Soatii  Australia, 
Western  Australia  and  Van  Dieman'e  Land.  In  the  years  1886» 
7-8-8  and  40,  he  had  conducted  expeditions  across  ftom  Livsipool 
plainB  in  New  South  Wales  to  the  county  of  Mumiy,  from  Ekdney  to 
Fort  Philip,  from  Pott  Philip  to  Adelaide,  and  from  King  Geor^^ 
Sound  to  Swan  River,  beaideB  undertaking  aevenl  ezpkntHM 
towards  the  interior,  both  from  Port  Lincoln  and  from  Adelaide." 

J  miut  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  Tolnmea  of  hii  tiwTeh 
ArfioFtanlam  of  all  be  dkl  for  AuatraUa,  aul  content  myaalf  vitfl 
*  tatfre  outline  of  bia  penonal  bistory. 
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Having  ngaiu  piirobaaed  land  on  tlie  Miirrny  Kiver,  lie  once 
wim  set  to  farming  liis  own  estate.  It  was  at  tliis  time,  because 
i*  had  al«ay8  tijiheld  the  cause  of  the  natives  ogaiijst  tlie  cruelty 
I'f  majiy  of  the  white  settlors,  that  he  was  made  "  I'rotector  of  the 
;\lwrigineB,"  in  which  oflice  he  won  their  perfect  love  and  con- 
tideace.  He  lias  often  written  hi>me,  "T  have  ii-equeiitly  slept 
iitiliuTae<I  and  witiiout  feiir,  the  only  while  man  among  fjOO  armed 
natives;  I  have  travelled  among  them  by  day  and  by  night;  I  have 
(i«ed  my  life  to  them  again  and  again,  mid  I  never  received  from 
Ihcm  anything  but  tiie  greatest  possible  kindness." 

It  is  uiuiit  important  that  at  the  present  juncture  tlie  world 
diuuU  know  the  antecedents  of  the  man  who  stands  accused  of 
Uing  the  extenuitiator  of  thn  black  ra<-e,  and  I  therefore  think  it 
riglit  to  extract  the  ibllowing,  also  from  the  preface  to  his  works: — 

"i'or  the  account  given  of  ihe  aboriginal  tribes  the  author 
dmna  it  unnecessary  to  ofl'er  any  apology  ;  a  lung  experience 
MDong  them,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  cliaracter,  habits, 
and  podtions  with  regard  to  Europeans,  Iiave  induced  him  to  take 
adeup  iutereat  on  behalf  of  a  people  who  are  fu^t  fading  away 
Man  the  progress  of  a  civiliz^ition,  which  ought  only  to  have  added 
to  their  improvement  and  prosix?rity.  Gladly  would  the  author 
*Ui  to  we  attention  awakened  on  their  behalf,  and  an  eflbit  at 
laMt  mads  to  stay  the  torrent  whicli  is  oveiwbclmmg  them.  It 
M  matt  kme&table  to  think  that  the  progress  and  ]irosperity  of  one 
(MS  ihoiild  lead  to  the  downfall  and  decay  of  another ;  it  is  still 
■m  n  to  tijaerYe  the  apathy  and  uidiBerenco  with  which  this 
n^  M  oontemplated  by  mankiDd  in  general." 

.!■  it  likely,  I  woald  ask,  that  the  man  who  Kiotc  thus  in  1845 
■oiUimv  fiuidfy  the  whole  tenour  of  his  past  life  ?  I  must  here 
tike  the  liberty  of  extracting  a  paragmpli  from  Mr.  Kingsley's 
■tide  ID  'MaemiBan,'  bearing  as  it  does  so  vitally  on  the  question 
Uiittuo.     He  says: — 

"  Of  this  Mr.  Eyre,  who  made  this  unparalleled  journey,  I  know 
"It  little,  save  this — Ha  knew  more  about  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
tl«ir  Imbits,  language,  and  so  on,  than  any  man  before  or  since. 
an  vaa  appointed  Black  Protector  for  tlie  Lower  Murray,  and  did 
'tis  work  well,  lie  ajipcars  to  have  been  (lesie  Charles  Sturt,  from 
ybiim  there  is  no  a{ipcal)  a  man  eminently  kind,  generous,  and 
JM.  No  man  couewiled  less  than  Eyre  the  vices  of  tlie  natives, 
•Ot  no  man  stood  more  stea<lfastly  in  the  breach  between  tliem 
Brf  Ihe  Kputtera  (the  grout  pastoral  aristocrai^y)  at  a  time  when 
Id  i|o  eo   was  social  osti-aciRm.     Tho  almost  unesampled  valour 

■him  safely  tlirough  the  hideous  desert  into  wliich  we  have 
iiD,  served  him  well  in  a  fight  more  wearing  and  more 
to  bis  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  He  pleaded  for  tho 
triad  to  atop  the  war  of  extermination,  which  was,  is,  and 
iriU  bo,  enrried  on  by  the  colonists  against  the  nadvea  ia 
led  diitricls  beyond  reach  of  the  i>ublic  eye.  His  task 
MOL    It  U9U  muior  fnf  him  to  fin(\  wa\et  Vo  VYva  Aeabii 
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it,  however."  Be  it  remembered  that  this  was  published  Oct.  let, 
long  before  England  had  been  startled  with  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  £}Te  was  a  cold-blooded,  cowardly  murderer. 

It  was  upon  his  return  home  in  1815  that  he  published,  in  two 
volumes,  an  account  of  his  discoveries.  He  was  then  in  delicate 
health,  the  consequence  of  much  over-exertion,  fatigue,  and  priva- 
tions of  all  sorts,  and  he  remained  two  years  among  his  relations 
in  England,  after  which  he  again  left  it ;  this  time  as  Lieutenant- 
Grovernor  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  at  the  time  Sir  Greorge  Grey 
was  Grovemor  of  the  island.  He  remained  at  Wellington  some 
years,  and  there  married,  his  wife  going  out  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  united  to  him.  His  next  appointment  was  Lieut.-6ovemor 
of  St  Vincent's,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  after  a  time  he  was  made 
Grovemor  of  Antigua  pro  tern.  He  then  returned  with  his  family 
to  England  for  a  short  period,  until  he  was  sent  out  as  acting 
Grovemor  of  Jamaica,  wMte  Grov^nor  Darlin?  returned  home  to 
recruit  his  health,  dividing  the  salary  attachra  to  the  office  with 
him.  Greneral  Darling,  however,  while  in  England  obtained  an- 
other appointment,  and  Governor  Eyre  remained  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  the  island. 

He  was  at  this  time  rather  unpopular  with  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. He  greatly  incurred  their  displeasure  by  refusing  to  give  up 
the  letters  which  had  passed  between  himself  and  an  official  ne  had 
dismissed.  The  L^islature  then  demanded  copies  of  all  the  corre- 
spondence from  the  dismissed  man,  who  also  refiised  to  surrender 
tnem ;  and  the  two  Houses  of  AssemUy  sent  him  to  prison,  and 
addressed  a  complaint  to  the  Home  Grovemment*  The  answer  the 
Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Grovemment  gave  was,  to  appoint  him 
at  once  Captain-General  and  Governor,  General-in-Chief,  and 
Admiral  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica ! 

Since  then  Mr,  Eyre  has  had  a  difficult  task.  He  found  the 
island  in  a  state  of  retrogression.  Cul»  had  usurped  its  trade, 
many  of  the  richest  estates  in  the  idand  were  uncultivated,  and 
the  lowest  scum  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  were  using  inflamma- 
tory and  seditious  language,  and  inciting  the  negroes  to  rebellion, 
bloodshed,  and  crime.  The  mi^oiiaries  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  A\  esleyans,  the  Moravians,  were  all  welcomed  wherever  they 
went  by  the  planters,  but  the  Baptists  were  dreaded  as  devils,  for 
wherever  thev  apiHHired,  insolence  and  rebelUon  were  sure  to  follow.* 
1  ears  before  Mr,  Eyre  went  there  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  the 
negroes  were  a  ways  to  be  favoured  bv  Government ;  thatflf  a  white 
man  were  insulted  by  a  black,  there  ^  no  hope  of  redress  for  him. 

Mr.  irellope  writes :  "  The  exceeding  fertiUtv  of  the  island  and 

Sl^^f^T?-.^^  1?^  J^^  ^^^^  ?^  "^^  '^^  negroes  lead  a 
WnSm  fn^"'  ^y,^^,,^^^'  ^bour  they  could  eai^iS  would 

^1^.       ^'!?  V    .  ^^  ^^  ^^^  °^t^  ««^>  ^  Baptist  mia. 
sionanes  i>ersuaded  the  ignorant  people  that  they  WunjusUy 

to  K1>«dkte  Ul  ^S^  Wit^^^ 
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taxed  and  oppressed ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  advanced  prices  was 

the  tlirowing  open  the  ports  of  Jamaica  to  foreign  produce,  which 

could  be  cultivated  at  a  lower  rate  than  her  own,  and  the  cotton 

bmne.  It  was  not»  as  the  negroes  were  taught  to  believe,  that  an 

eitn  tax  waspat  on  cotton,  but  that  cotton  goods  in  Jamaica,  as 

in  England,  france,  and  all  over  the  world,  doubled  and  trebled  in 

Talae,  owing  to  the  American  war,  and  other  manufactures  of  course 

rose  in  proportion,  while  wages  necessarily  decreased,  not  so  much 

becaoae  of  the  importation  of  coolies  as  because  the  Jamaica  planters 

depending  on  free  labour  could  not  compete  with  the  Cuban  planters. 

"nowcomd  they?"  asks  Mr.  Ashley,  formerly  of  Ashley  Hall,  in 

Jamaica.    **  The  Cubans  would  have  no  slaves  hut  young  men,  and 

(kef  worked  (hem  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day.     Slavery  was 

pat  an  end  to  in  Jamaica  to  give  rise  to  a  slavery  a  thousand  times 

norecroeL    Of  course,  the  Jamaica  planters  coidd  not  compete 

with  Cuba,  and  the  richest  estates  fell  out  of  cultivation.    I  once 

stated  at  a  public  meeting,  that  if  a  slaver  coidd  run  one  cargo  of 

daves  out  of  three  safely  against  the  English  blockade,  it  paid 

her.    A  man  present  rose  and  said  I  was  mistaken.     '  If  a  slaver 

conld  rou  one  cargo  of  slaves  out  of  six  U  paid  well,  and  I  know  it,' 

he  added,  *for  all  the  slaves  passed  through  my  hands.' " 

The  causes  therefore  which  brought  about  the  present  insurrec- 
tion were  at  work  long  before  Grovemor  Eyre  reacned  the  island ; 
they  were,  that  Cuban  produce  was  cheaper  than  Jamaica  produce ; 
they  were,  the  extreme  indolence  of  the  negro,  which  led  him  to  do 
without,  first  one  comfort,  then  another,  until  he  almost  lapsed  into 
barbarism  rather  than  work ;  they  were,  the  mischievous  and  sedi- 
tious harangues  of  low,  despicable,  mercenary  Baptist  preachers 
and  unprincipled  men,  who  saw  in  a  rebellion  aggrandizement  for 
themselves ;  they  were,  the  echoes,  so  to  speak,  of  the  American 
war,  and  the  consequent  emancipation  of  the  negroes ;  they  were, 
the  close  proximity  of  Hay  ti,  where  the  black  race  had  conquered 
the  white  by  murder.  The  negroes  of  Jamaica  wanted  to  rise 
simultaneously  as  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  rose,  massacre  the 
whites,  and  make  the  island  another  negro  kingdom. 

All  these  elements  of  discord  had  been  seething  and  ferment- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  coloured  population  of  Jamaica  lon^  before 
Governor  Eyre  went  there.  His  experienced  eye  at  once  detected 
the  plague  spot,  and  it  is  solely  owing  to  his  energy,  courage,  and 
determination  that  in  an  islana  where  there  are  seven  black  men 
to  one  white,  there  was  not  a  second  edition  of  all  the  horrors  and 
atrocities  of  Hie  Indian  mutiny.  From  Calcutta  a  howl  of  iudig- 
^tion  arosCy  and  a  petition  of  recall  was  sent  home,  because  Lord 
Canning  would  not  turn  the  City  of  Palaces  into  a  slaughter-house. 
Now  we  have  the  reverse  of  the  picture — viz.  a  Governor  arraigned 
because  he  crushed  on  the  instant,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  a 
terrible  rebeUion,  and  nipped  in  the  oud  a  conspiracy  imsurpassed 
^  atrocity  and  cold-blooded  vindictiveness. 

God  iMhid  tiiat  these  pages  should  advocate  sLaverf  m  dax>j 
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country  or  in  any  form !  Never  ought  one  human  being  to  1 
tnistea  with  irresponsible  power  over  another,  but  it  seems  a  law 
nature,  that  all  countries  must  pass  through  ^eat  and  terrible  rev 
lutions  before  they  attain  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Englan 
France,  Germany,  all  have  done  so.     America  and  Jamaica  ha 

{'ust  encountered  one  of  these  fearful  periods  of  trial,  and  far  fro 
>laming,  £ngland  ought  to  reward  the  firm  hand  and  brave  hea 
that  checked  the  progress  of  revolution  and  murder. 

But  what  can  be  expected  from  a  Government  that  is 
wretchedly  weak  that  it  is  compelled  to  bow  to  the  dictates  of 
noisy  Exeter  Hall  rabble,  and  to  sacrifice  a  well-tried  publ 
servant  because  a  few  intolerant,  narrow-minded,  self-opiniat^ 
nobodies  desire  to  force  themselves  into  notoriety  ?  And  now  th 
the  Government  has  yielded  to  the  demagogues,  has  suspend* 
Governor  Eyre,  and  has  ordered  a  commission  of  inquiry,  what 
the  result  ?  Are  they  contented  ?  No.  Do  they  believe  that  i 
impartial  investigation  will  take  place  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  tl 
result  of  all  this  senseless  clamour  and  noisy  demonstration  en 
as  it  most  assuredly  will,  in  the  complete  vindication  of  Mr.  Eyi 
no  invective  will  be  too  strong,  no  accusations  too  terrible.  Exet 
Hall  would  not  be  satisfied  if  a  commission  of  inquiry,  consistii 
of  Mr.  Chamerovzow,  Mr.  Mason  Jones,  and  Mr.  Coningham,  d 
posed  of  the  delinquent  officials ;  it  would  not  be  content  if  JU 
Eyre  were  gibbeted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  body  of  (Jord< 
embalmed  and  transferred  to  the  hallowed  seclusion  of  Westminst 
Abbey.  An  angel  from  heaven  could  not  give  satisfaction  to  sa< 
a  medley  of  political,  religious,  and  fanatical  demagogues. 

"  The  Great  Public  Demonstration,"  as  it  was  called,  will  1 
viewed  by  the  army  and  navy  as  an  indecent  exhibition  that  ou^i 
to  Have  been  suppressed.  To  designate  it  as  '^  a  national  expressii 
of  feeling  "  is  simply  an  impertinence.  Who  are  these  people  wl 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  representing  public  feelinc 
Who  is  Mr.  Chamerovzow,  or  Mr.  Alexander,  or  the  Rev.  M 
Arthur,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  or  even  Mr.  Owen  Jones  ?  It 
a  singular  fact  that  those  whose  names  would  have  desei'ved  son 
consideration  were  all ''  unavoidably  prevented "  from  being  pr 
sent  One  had  a  lecture  to  attend,  another  a  pressing  engageme: 
in  the  country,  and  a  third,  who  cordially  agreed  with  the  objec 
of  the  meetmg,  simply  ofiered  the  excuse  "  that  he  could  n 
come."  Even  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  discovered  that  he  had 
perform  elsewhera  To  the  honour  of  Captain  Grosvenor  and  IM 
Ayrton,  who  were  both  invited  to  join,  they  declined  to  be  presei 
preferring  to  ofier  no  opinion  untu  all  the  evidence  was  substa 
tially  sifted.  This  thoroughly  English  view  of  the  case  was,  as 
matter  of  course,  met  with  hisses^  threats,  and  the  vnldest  dissati 
faction. 

I  have  asked  the  question,  "  Who  is  this  Mr.  Chamerovzow  i 
and  I  would  add.  Who  are  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slave: 
Society  ?    The  reply  to  both  questions  is  that  Mr.  Cbamerovzc 
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ii  tlio  Society,  and  that  he  is  known  only  for  his  impudent 
itf^miitB  to  parade  his  name  and  importance  before  tlie  pablic, 
iDii  in  havinj;  been  concerned  in  a  very  singular  tranraction, 
(long  with  Messrs.  Foster  and  De  Theury,  to  raise  20,0007.  by 
wiling  the  Bonny  River.  The  entire  correspondence  relating  to 
litis  curious  InisiDess  will  be  found  in  the  '  Slave  Trade  Corre- 

rileuce,  ClaMs  B,  of  1864.'  This  is  the  man  who  desires  to  lead 
ronntry  by  the  nose,  and  who  has  so  far  succeeded,  that  Earl 
Bii»ell  has  succumbed  to  the  insolence  and  bluster  of  the  mob  that 
rlaiiua  GliamrovTow  as  its  "  head  centre."  This  is  tlie  man  who 
rtandg  on  the  Exeter  Hall  platform,  and  declares  tliat  "  it  is,  has 
Iteen,  and  shall  be  his  duty  "  to  sift  this  Jamaica  business  to  the 
bottom,  anil  tliat  he  will  continue  "  this  agitation  until  justice  be 
done;"    Surely  insolence  can  no  further  go ! 

I  cannot  help  here  giving  an  extmct  from  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  Chamerovitow  niob,  exemplifying  as  it  does  tlie  kind  of  re- 
^Kvtablo  individuals  who  are  euppoeed  to  have  represented  the 
Engliih  nation  at  the  "  great  public  demonstration."  1  should  have 
pmiitted  it  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  but  from  the  fuct  that  it 
*■■  aiMnymoualy  sent  to  Mr.  Eyre's  sister,  with  a  cowardly  foot> 
Me  ^ipended.  The  last  parac;raph  runs  thui^,  and  for  what  our 
Tinlne  friends  call  "  tall  talk  "  is  really  unequalled. 

"As  for  those  who  incited  the  privates  and  seamen  to  commit 
As  dwmmationa  laid  to  their  charge,  we  must  ferret  them  out. 
Ikr  most  be  brought  to  trial.  If  g:uilty,  their  names  shall  be 
^■inad  down  to  ererlaating  infamy ;  they  shall  be  branded  as  the 
ta  wndoer.  Cun;  they  Bbalf  hang  as  high  as  Haman;  or, 
Wtv  rtiU,  be  caged  aide  by  side  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
BpiliMml  Oardenst  so  that  men  may  a))it  at  them  when  they  tiass 
By.  Wben  dead,  their  carcases  shall  be  thrown  to  t)ie  dogs,  tlieir 
■Ml  mttored  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  and  as  for  their  souls, 
B  UaAaned  most  they  be,  that  hell  itself  will  scarce  care  to 
twifivB  them."  This  dulectable  production  was  signed  "  Gracchus," 
Kwl  tiw  paper  jn  which  it  appeared  forwarded  to  Mies  Eyre,  with 
Iw!  folluwmg  observation  BpjK'nded :  "  Hope  your  bloodthirs^ 
WiiM  will  get  what  Mr.  Gracchus  recjimmeiids,"  This  cowardly 
■cI  of  one  of  Mr.  Chnmerovzow's  admirers  is  only  on  a  par  witn 
file  entire  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  anti-slavery  party. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  was  read  at  this  meeting, 
ftwn  which  I  take  the  following  extruot: — "Our  army  ia  being 
mm]  tt)  arting  as  the  minister  of  wholesale  executions  (a  me  to 
x^ich  the  sworaof  the  soldier  should  never  be  put)  in  India  and  other 
"  "  *  ,  and  its  character  is  evidently  b^nninf  to  nndeiso 
change."  Professor  Smith  of  course  allndea  to  tlie 
18A7  and  to  tlie  New  Zealand  war,  as  well  M  to  the 
>ii  of  the  Jamaica  rebellion.  Mort  natorallj  oar 
_  ,.  act  88  the  miniBters  of  wholesale  exeootiao  in  ntnliBp 
bt  wholesale  murder,  or  even  contemplated  mnrdflt;  What 
-'  '--'■-  if  vur  soldiorB  ItadBOh  V'  ' 
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into  executioners  ?  Wliat  would  Jamaica  have  been  at  this  he 
bat  for  the  firm  and  resolute  hand  at  the  helm  and  the  men  w 
carried  out  his  orders  ? 

As  a  specimen  of  the  ignorance  that  characterizes  these  pseuc 
philanthropical  gentlemen,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  pity  to  on 
all  mention  of  one  little  point  immediately  connected  with  t 
army  and  navy,  and  upon  which  Exeter  Hall  has  rung  its  chang 
with  a  vengeance.  Mr.  Eyre  has  been  accused  of  handing  Gord< 
and  other  rebels  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  court-marti 
composed  of  "  three  youths,"  "  three  striplings,"  "  three  beardk 
boys."  It  has  never  occ-urred  to  them  to  reflect  for  one  mome 
that  a  Lieutenant  and  Commander  in  the  Boyal  navy  is  an  offic 
of  both  service  and  reputation,  and  that  a  man  may  be  an  eusi^ 
with  grey  hairs  in  his  head.  It  so  happens  that  the  two  nav 
officers  toere  Commanders,  and  of  the  ensign  I  am  enabled  to  spes 
personally,  and  to  add  that  he  has  worn  Her  Majesty's  uniform  f 
very  many  years,  and  is  a  man  whose  judgment  is  in  every  way 
be  relied  upon.  I  merely  mention  this  fact  to  exemplify  into  wh 
blunders  ignorance  will  lead  people,  and  to  clear  away  an  ii 
pression,  entertained  even  by  many  of  Mr.  Eyre's  supporters,  th 
the  court-martial  which  tried  Gordon  was  composed  of  mere  ine: 
perienced  youngsters. 

At  the  disgrace  to  which  Mr.  Eyre  has  been  temporarily  su 
jected  by  the  Home  Government,  nobody  will  be  more  surprise 
than  Governor  Eyre  himself.  It  is  quite  clear  that  whatever  dm 
be  the  differences  at  issue  on  other  matters  between  the  Lieul 
Governor  and  many  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  < 
Jamaica,  on  the  prompt  and  decisive  measures  adopted  by  him  1 
suppress  the  rebellion  they  are  unanimous.  The  very  fact  that  M 
Eyre  has  many  bitter  enemies  in  the  island,  and  that  no  memoria 
have  arrived  complaining  of  his  recent  acts,  ought  surely  to  be 
conclusive  proof  that  at  least  they  are  approved  of  by  those  ov( 
whom  he  has  been  placed  in  authority.  Of  Gordon,  on  the  othc 
hand,  and  his  complicity  in  the  infamous  plot  to  murder  all  th 
white  population,  there  seems  to  be  no  wavering  or  dispute.  - 
missionary  in  the  island,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  an 
referring  to  Gordon,  says : — "  He  was  hanged  at  the  court-hous 
where  Uie  slaughter  commenced,  unpitied  by  all,  and  leaving 
name  to  be  execrated  by  all  good  men."  This  opinion  is  endorse 
by  every  respectable  resident  in  Jamaica,  and  re-echoed  by  ever 
respectable  newspaper  in  the  island. 

ITie  opinions  entertained  also  by  the  planters  and  non-officic 
community  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  extract  from 
letter  written  after  Governor  Eyre's  proclamation  of  clemency  :- 
"  I  for  one,  who  live  in  the  parish  (Morant  Bay),  who  know  th 
people  more  or  less,  who  have  seen  the  riot  and  rescue  of  Saturda; 
the  7th — have  witnessed  the  scenes  of  the  11th  and  subsequent  day 
— have  watched  with  care  the  impression  on  those  executed,  thos< 
pardoned,  and  those  who  have  not  been  arrested — say  with  perfec 
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cmMen™  that  elemenoy  lins  pomo  too  soon.  This  lias  not  been  a 
ni-li  mill  maswit're  arisinc  out  of  the  hot  Mood  of  thi'  moment,  but 
irwonlyftiiart  of  a  grand  bliKxly  drama,  planned  during  nearly  two 
war*,  linti'upd  witli  all  the  venom  that  could  be  given  to  it  during  its 
iDinljalio!),  and  which  ran  only  \te  crashed  ont  by  exterminating 
oil  tbe  (;ult<>w3  every  active  ai'complioe  of  the  vile  plot."  Thia  is 
nu  over-rolonred  picture,  unloaa  every  resident  iu  Jamaica  has 
pine  mild.  From  every  source  the  same  story  comes.  Governor, 
vfficiMit,  clergy,  merchauta,  planters,  missinnAiics,  all  agree  OD  the 
ODG  point— vfz.  that  the  ramificatiouB  of  this  infamous  conspiracy 
«ere  Jfieplv  laid  and  required  the  knife  of  R  fearkss  operator  to 
deftl  vfitit  tliem. 

A  jn^at  deal  has  been  said  and  written  aliont  the  indecent  hasto 
witli  which  the  court-martial  of  Gordon  was  conducted.  But  what 
ire  the  facts  ?  He  was  given  a  verj'  patient  trial,  which  lasted 
KTenl  hoars ;  he  was  allowed  to  cross-examine  all  the  witnesses 
fi>r  the  p-osecDtion,  and  permitted  to  enter,  into  a  lengthened 
defence.  The  two  charges  on  which  he  wns  convicted  were  very 
mpk: — Ist.  High  treason  and  sedition  aguinst  Her  Majesty  the 
Qneen.  2nd.  Inciting  to  murder  and  reoellion.  The  eviiience 
prored  that  he  was  not  only  ut  the  head  of  the  rebellion,  but  that 
ualnie  was  the  author  of  the  devilish  plot  to  destroy  the  entire 
rtite  and  "Isovn"  population  of  Jamaica,  In  npproving  his 
deatb-wanaiit  and  executing  him  at  once,  as  a  terrible  warning  to 
tlu  rebela,  Goremor  Eyre  did  merely  his  duty.  Itlany  would  have 
Beefled  hoia  the  respcmsibility,  but  Mr.  Eyre  accepted  it,  no  doubt 
Mieting  that  a  generous  nation  and  a  grateful  Government  would 
liicwulii  hinif  if  io  a  moment  of  extreme  danger,  for  the  interests 
■f  ttaidand  and  the  safety  of  the  community,  he  overstepped  the 
padn  buaodarieB  laid  down  bv  law. 

h  the  address  voted  by  tlie  Legislative  Council  they  say: 
^^^^^■VjFour  Excellt'ucy  iu  acknowledging  the  zealous  and 
VinifflSBwmB  Excellency  tht-  Gi?ndral  commanding,  the  senior 
Hvrti  officer,  and  of  the  mlliiary  anil  naval  forces,  as  well  as  of 
llw  volunteers,  we  desire  eho  to  leo >r(l  oar  grateful  thanks  to  your 
Excellmcy  for  the  energy,  tiraiuess.  imd  wisdom  with  whicli  you 
Wecomi^  the  island  tiirough  this  momentous  crisis.  We  are 
*aQ  aware  tliat  thi^  sligbti^st  hesitatiim  on  your  part  would  have 
been  franght  with  the  must  imminent  danger  to  the  lives  of  the 
Inyal  itjmtiitanis  throughout  the  island,  and  we  are  well  assured  that 
'^lyuiir  lo^'al  fulluw-culouists  unite  in  the  expression  of  gratitude 
thicli  it  is  now  our  privilege  to  convey  to  you.  We  entirely  con- 
fBi  in  iho  puiiiful  statement  your  Excellency  has  made,  that  there 
>  k«rc«-ly  a  dititrict  tliroughout  the  island  where  disloyalty,  sedi- 
■^00,  and  murderous  intentions  ore  not  widely  disseminatad  and 


tPenly  <!Xpi«6»e<d.  We  agree  with  voor  Excellency  as  to  the  e 
^^iKlT  hare  (rrwotcd  the  danger  tnat  now  tlireataiis  the  conntnr 
J^  via  heartily  oo-operat«  with  you  in  endeaToariiig  to  mna^ 
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In  spite  of  this  assurance,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  mei 
like  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  and  other  distinguished  officers  of  boti 
services  on  the  spot  are  one  and  all  grateful  to  Governor  Eyre  fo: 
what  he  has  done,  the  Grovemment,  before  it  has  had  time  tho 
roughly  to  grasp  the  whole  matter,  and  merely  to  gratify  a  nois^ 
minority  in  this  country,  has  consented  to  disgrace  one  of  the  besi 
and  bravest  of  its  servants.  For  it  is  a  disgrace,  and,  moreover,  i 
blunder  of  extreme  gravity.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  Gover 
nor  Evre  can  never,  after  having  been  temporarily  deposed  and  pu^ 
upon  his  trial,  resume  the  position  he  occupied  prior  to  the  insur 
rection.  The  effect,  too,  upon  our  other  possessions,  far  more 
important  than  Jamaica,  must  be  most  prejudicial. 

And  now  a  word  regarding  Dr.  Underbill's  letter,  which  ha< 
been  so  often  referred  to  by  the  press.  Dr.  Underbill  has  saic 
that  the  negroes  had  no  "just  tribunals"  to  which  to  repair,  anc 
that  they  were  "  denied  all  political  rights."  What  is  the  truth ' 
Why  this,  that  the  very  laws  under  which  they  live  are  enactec 
by  a  legislature  composed  of  black  and  white  men  ;  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  members  is  in  favour  of  the  coloured  race,  and  thai 
the  legislation  of  the  island  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
negroes.  In  the  various  districts  of  every  parish  there  are  weeklj 
or  fortm'ghtly  courts  held,  and  the  magistrates  who  hear,  and  the 
clerks  of  the  peace  who  conduct  the  cases,  are  just  as  often  brown 
men  as  white ;  so  that  if  the  ncCTO  receives  injustice,  it  is  in  man\ 
cases  from  his  own  colour.  I  take  this  from  the  letter  of  a  clergy- 
man who  has  lived  nine  years  in  Jamaica,  and  who,  writing  to  the 
Time$,  adds :  **  As  to  the  denial  of  political  rights  to  the  negro,  i1 
is  hard  to  see  how  men  can  seriously  write  this  as  true,  who  profess 
to  have  examined  the  matter.  Why,  sir,  there  are  black  men  iu 
the  House  of  Assembly,  black  and  coloured  men  on  the  bench  as 
magistrates,  black  men  in  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  black  aldermen, 
vestrymen,  and  churchwardens,  black  jurors,  black  and  coloured 
doctors,  clergymen,  and  barristers.  Poor  Price,  who  was  murdered 
at  Morant  Bay — a  black  man — ^was  a  member  of  the  House  oi 
Assembly  and  of  the  Corporation  of  ELingston.  What  more  do 
they  want?"  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  kindly  informed  us,  Exeter 
Hall  wishes  to  see  "  the  domineering  whites  redtwed  to  their  proper 
position."  In  other  words,  we  are  to  bend  the  knee  to  Hindoos, 
Mussulmans,  New  Zealanders,  and  negro  savages,  and  to  thank 
God  if  it  only  please  their  dusky  majesties  once  in  a  way  to  immo- 
late a  few  thousand  or  so  of  Christian  men,  women,  and  children. 

To  the  army  and  navy  the  present  action  of  the  Government 
in  suspending  Mr.  Eyre  may  be  fraught  with  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. What  officer,  after  this,  when  placed  in  a  difficult  and 
trying  position,  will  act  with  promptitude  and  vigour  when  he 
knows  that  he  will  be  sacrificed,  not  to  public  opinion,  but  to  a 
noisy  rabble,  who  conduct  themselves  with  even  less  propriety  than 
the  savages  whose  "protectors"  they  assume  to  oe?  If  every 
official  is  to  wait  patiently  until  he  receives  orders  from  home  to 
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tnub  ont  sedition  and  to  put  en  end  to  murder  and  rebellion,  the 
noBer  we  recall  nil  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  coTemors,  and  hand 
our  pouessioDS  over  to  the  pseudo-philantnropical  clique  the 
better. 

But,  happily,  wc  may  look  for  better  tiling  The  majority  of 
«ln(«te(l  people  in  Eap;lBnd  liave  no  feelings  in  common  with  tlie 
nuuy  agitatong  of  Exeter  Hall. 

\  vreak  ministry  haa  succumbed  for  a  time,  and  sncrificed  a 
Sithful  serraot ;  but  when  party  faction  haa  cooled  down,  and  the 
Oommiggion  of  Inquiry  lias  given  its  verdict  to  the  world,  it  may 
safely  be  predit-tt'd  that  the  Ministry  will  be  put  upon  its  trial, 
ind  that  Governor  Eyre  will  be  removed  from  Jamaica  only  to 
occupy  some  higher  tiosition  of  trust  and  honour  to  vthich  he  is 
» jiifltly  entitled.  Had  Lord  Palmerston'a  life  beon  spared,  we 
■binld  Dever  hare  had  to  record  even  his  temporary  disgrace. 


IJNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 

A  BTORT  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD   AKD  THE  DESERT. 

Bi  OUIDA. 

" Slraihmore,"  ^e.  Ac. 

Ch&pteb  XIV. — Guilty  ob  Not  Guilty  ? 

rdoor  opened.  Cecil  entered. 
nie  Seraph  crossed  the  chamber,  with  his  hnnd  hold 
nt;  not  for  his  me  in  that  moment  would  he  have  omitted  that 
nlin  of  ftiendahip.  Involuntarily  he  started  and  stood  still. 
mm  OM  m  cudeBs  bs  he  was,  could  not  but  see  the  (Ontnge 
ttli  Wl  on  the  new-comer's  bee.  He  paused  one  instant  in 
1— IfiOyiWiit  he  flung  thought  away,  and  dashed  into  swil't, 
fH(i«i>qaent  words. 

"Cecil,  my  dear  fellow! — I'm  ashniaed  to  send  for  you  on  sncli 
»  bltckeoard  errand.  Never  heard  of  siieh  a  swindler's  trick  in 
in  tay  life:  couldn't  piti'h  the  fellow  into  the  street  because  of 
ll»  look  of  the  thing,  and  can't  take  any  other  measnres  without 
|D«,  you  know.     I  only  sent  for  yni  to  expose  the  whole  abomi- 

Bibie  business,  never  because  1  bi-Iieve Hang  it  I  Beauty,  I 

Cui't  bring;  myself  to  say  it.  even.  If  a  sound  thrashing  would 
Wa  MsttliHl  tlio  matter,  I  wouldn't  have  bothered  you  about  it, 
li»  tolfl  yoii  a  syllable.  Only  you  are  sure,  Bertie,  am't  yon,  that 
I  nwar  listened  to  this  niiHerable  outrage  on  ua  both,  with  a  second's 
t^gfat  there  could  hv  truth  in  it  ?  You  know  me?  you  trust  me 
ta)  »bU  not  to  U'  certain  of  that  T 

'.  The  inooiieieut  addrew  poured  out  from  hia  li{»  in  a  breatlileM 
preot)  he  bad  never  been  so  excited  in  hia  life ;  and  he  V'''*'^ 
pitli  as  imoloriiut  an   Mtniestuess  as  tboog^  he  hid  bam  VM 
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suspected  criminal^  not  to  be  accused  with  haying  one  shadow  o 
shameful  doubt  against  his  friend.  His  words  would  have  tok 
nothing  except  bewilderment  to  one  who  should  have  been  i 
stranger  to  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke ;  ^et  Cecil  never  askec 
even  what  he  meant.  There  was  no  surprise  upon  his  face,  m 
flush  of  anger,  no  expression  of  amaze  or  indignation ;  he  stooc 
still  and  mute. 

The  Seraph  looked  at  him,  a  great  dread  seizing  him  lest  h< 
should  have  seemed  himself  to  cast  this  foul  thing  on  his  brother 
in-arms;  and  in  that  dread  all  the  fierce  fire  of  his  freshly 
loosened  passion  broke  its  bounds. 

''Danmation!  Cecil,  can't  you  hear  me?  A  hound  hai 
brought  against  you  the  vilest  charge  that  ever  swindles 
framed;  an  infamy  that  he  deserves  to  be  shot  for,  as  if  h< 
were  a  dog.  He  makes  me  stand  before  you  as  if  J  were  you] 
accuser ;  as  if  J  doubted  vou ;  as  if  J  lent  an  ear  one  secona  t< 
his  loathsome  li&  God  knows  I  would  have  shaken  the  life  oui 
of  him,  as  I  would  out  of  a  viper,  but  it  would  have  lookec 
as  if  we  feared  him ; — ^I  was  obliged  to  let  him  go.  I  sent  for  yoi 
to  confront  him,  and  to  give  him  up  to  the  law.  Stand  out,  yoc 
scoundrel,  and  let  us  see  how  you  dare  look  at  us  now ! " 

He  swung  round  at  the  last  words,  and  signed  to  Baroni  to  rise 
from  the  couch  where  he  sat    The  Jew  advanced  slowly,  softly. 

"If  your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  you  have  scarcely  made  i< 
apparent  what  the  matter  is  for  which  this  gentleman  is  wanted. 
You  have  scarcely  explained  to  him  that  it  is  on  a  charge  of 
forgery." 

The  Seraph's  eyes  flashed  on  him  with  a  light  like  a  lion's,  and 
his  right  hand  clenched  hard. 

"  Sy  my  life !  if  you  say  that  word  again  you  shall  be  flung  in 
the  street,  like  the  cur  you  are,  let  me  pay  what  I  will  for  it.  Cecil, 
Beauty — why  don't  you  speak  ?" 

Bertie  had  not  moved ;  not  a  breath  escaped  his  lips.  He  stood 
like  a  statue,  deadly  pale  in  the  ^s-light;  when  the  figure  of 
Baroni  rose  up  and  came  before  him,  a  great  darkness  stole  on 
his  face— it  was  a  terrible  bitterness,  a  great  horror,  a  loathing  dis- 
gust, but  it  was  scarcely  criminality,  and'  it  was  not  fear.  Still, 
he  stood  perfectly  silent — a  guilty  man,  any  other  than  his  loyal 
friend  would  have  said ;  guilty,  and  confrx)nted  with  a  just  accuser. 
The  Seraph  saw  that  look,  and  a  deadly  chill  passed  over  him,  as 
it  had  done  at  the  Jew's  first  charge — not  doubt  even  yet ;  such 
heresy  to  his  creeds,  such  shame  to  his  comrade  and  his  corps 
could  not  be  in  him,  but  a  terrible  bewilderment  stilled  his  fury, 
and  a  vague  dread  hushed  his  impetuous  vehemence.  The  dignity 
of  the  old  Lyonnesse  blood  asserted  its  ascendancy.  He  stood  erect, 
his  blue  eyes  gleaming  in  intolerable  passion,  but  his  voice  re- 
strained and  imperious. 

**  Monsieur  Baroni,  make  your  statement  Later  on,  Mr.  Cecil 
can  avenge  it" 
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Cecil  never  moved ;  once  his  eyes  went  to  Bockingham  with  a 
look  d  yearning,  grateful,  unendurable  pain,  but  it  was  repressed 
instantly ;  a  perfect  passiveness  was  on  him — ^it  might  have  been 
the  pandysis  of  intense  amaze — ^it  looked  rather  that  of  a  hopeless 
consciousness. 
The  Jew  raniled. 

'*  My  statement  is  easily  made,  and  will  not  be  so  new  to  this  gen- 
tleman as  it  was  to  your  lordship.  I  simply  charge  the  Honourable 
Bertie  Cecil  with  mtving  n^otiated  a  bill  with  my  firm  for  £750, 
on  the  15th  of  last  month,  (&awn  in  his  own  favour,  and  accepted 
at  two  months'  date  by  your  lordship.  Yonr  signature  you,  my 
hcftd  Marauis,  admit  to  be  a  forgery — with  that  forgery  I  charge 
joar  friend." 
"The  15th!" 

The  echo  of  those  words  alone  escaped  the  dry  white  lips  of 
Cecil;  he  showed  no  amaze,  no  indignation;  once  only,  as  the 
charge  was  made,  he  gave  a  sudden  gesture,  with  a  sudden  gleam, 
80  dark,  so  dangerous,  in  his  eyes,  that  his  comrade  thought  and 
hoped  that  with  one  moment  more  the  Jew  would  be  dashed  down 
at  his  feet  witii  the  lie  branded  on  his  mouth  by  the  fiery  blow  of 
a  aUndered  and  outraged  honour.  The  action  was  repressed ; 
the  extraordinary  quiescence,  more  hopeless,  because  more  resigned 
than  any  sign  of  pain  or  of  passion,  returned  either  by  force  of 
lelf-control  or  by  the  stupor  of  despair. 

The  Seraph  gazed  at  him  with  a  fixed,  astounded  horror ;  he 
coold  not  believe  his  senses ;  he  could  not  realize  what  he  saw.  His 
dearest  friend  stood  mute  beneath  the  charge  of  lowest  \nllany — 
stood  powerless  before  the  falsehoods  of  a  Jew  extortioner  I 

"6ertie  I  Great  Heaven  !"  he  cried,  well-nigh  beside  himselC 
**  how  can  you  stand  silent  there  ?  Do  you  hear — do  you  hear 
right?  Do  you  know  the  accursed  thing  this  conspiracy  has  tried 
to  charge  you  with  ?  Say  9omething^  for  the  love  of  God !  I  will 
have  vengeance  on  your  slanderer,  if  you  take  none." 

He  had  looked  for  the  rise  of  the  same  passion  that  rang  in  his 
own  imperious  words,  for  the  fearless  wrath  of  an  insulted  gen  tie- 
man,  the  instantaneous  outburst  of  a  contemptuous  denial,  the 
fire  of  scorn,  the  lightning  flash  of  fury — all  that  he  gave  himself, 
all  that  must  be  so  naturally  given  by  a  slanderea  man  under 
a  libel  that  brands  him  with  disgrace.  He  had  looked  for  these 
as  sorely  as  he  looked  for  the  setting  of  one  sun  and  the  rise  of 
•nattier ;  he  would  have  staked  his  life  on  the  course  of  his  friend's 
coDduct  as  he  would  upon  his  own,  and  a  ghastly  terror  sent  a  pang 
to  his  heart,  and  flushed  with  a  burning  tide  of  blood  the  frank, 
fidr  breadth  of  his  forehead. 

Still^Cedl  st<x)d  silent ;  there  was  a  strange,  set,  repressed 
anguish  on  his  fSace  that  made  it  chill  as  stone ;  there  was  an  un- 
natmal  calm  upon  him;  yet  he  lifted  his  head  with  a  gesture 
haughty  for  the  moment  as  any  action  that  his  defender  could 
have  wished. 

mcw  IT,  o 
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**  I  am  not  guilty,"  he  said,  simply. 

The  Seraph's  hands  were  on  his  own  in  a  close,  eager  gras] 
almost  ere  the  words  were  spoken. 

"  Beauty,  Beauty !  never  say  that  to  me.  Great  Heaven !  d^ 
you  think  1  can  ever  doubt  you  r  " 

For  a  moment  Cecil's  lips  quivered,  his  head  sank,  the  dignit"'^ 
with  which  he  had  spoken  remained  on  him,  but  the  scorn  of  h^ 
defiance  and  his  denial  faded. 

"  No,"  he  said,  very  low,  *'  you  cannot ;  you  never  will.** 

The  words  were  spoken  almost  mechanically,  like  a  man  in 
dream.     Ezra  Baroni,  standing  calmly  there  with  the  tranquillit-^= 
that  an  assured  power  alone  confers,  smiled  slightly  once  more. 

"  You  are  not  guilty,  Mr.  Cecil  ?  I  shall  be  charmed  if  we  ca  - 
find  it  so.    Your  proofs  ?  " 

Cecil  looked  up  with  a  sudden  flash  of  the  dark,  proud,  pa^^ 
donate  blood  of  his  race;  he  turned  on  Baroni  with  the  fire  of  ar^ 
unutterable  disdain. 

** Proof?    I  give  you  my  word'' 

Baroni  bowed,  with  a  sneer  at  once  insolent  but  subdued. 

"We  men  of  business,  sir,  are — ^perhaps  inconveniently  fo^ 
gentlemen — given  to  a  preference  in  favour  of  something  mor^* 
substantial.  Your  word,  doubtless,  is  your  bond  among  you 
acquaintance ;  it  is  a  pity  for  you  that  your  friend's  name  shoulc^ 
have  been  added  to  the  bond  you  placed  with  us.  Business  men'^ 
pertinacity  is  a  little  wearisome,  no  doubt,  to  officers  and  member^ 

of  the  aristocracy  like  yourself;  but  all  the  same  I  must  persist 

how  can  you  disprove  this  charge  ?  " 

The  Seraph  turned  on  him  with  the  fierceness  of  a   blood- 
hound. 

"  Yon  dog !  If  you  use  that  tone  again  in  my  presence,  I  will 
double-thong  you  till  you  cannot  breathe ! " 

Baroni  laughed  a  little;  he  felt  secure  now,  and  could  not 
resist  the  pleasure  of  braving  and  of  torturing  the  "  aristocrats." 

"  I  don't  doubt  your  will  or  your  strength,  my  lord ;  but  neither 
do  I  donbt  the  force  of  the  law  to  make  you  account  for  any 
brutality  of  the  prize-ring  your  lordship  may  please  to  exert  on 


me. 


The  Seraph  ground  his  heel  into  the  carpet  with  a  fierce  rage. 

"  We  waste  words  on  that  wretch,"  he  said  abruptly  to  Cecil. 
''Prove  his  insolence  the  lie  it  is,  and  we  will  deal  with  him 
later  on." 

**  Precisely  what  I  said,  my  lord,"  murmured  Baroni.  "  Let 
Mr.  Cecilprove  his  innocence." 

Into  Bertie's  eves  came  a  hunted,  driven  desperation.  He 
turned  them  on  ICockingham  with  a  look  that  cut  him  to  the 
heart ;  vet  the  abhorrent  thought  crossed  him — ^was  it  thus  that 
men  guiltless  looked  ? 

"Mr.  Cecil  was  with  my  partner  at  7*50  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th.     It  was  lon^  over  busmess  hours,  but  my  partner  to  oblige 
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him  stretched  a  point,'*  pursued  the  soft,  bland,  malicious  voice  of 
the  German  Jew.  "  If  ne  were  not  at  our  oflSce — ^where  was  he  ? 
That  is  simple  enough." 

** Answered  in  a  moment!"  said  the  Seraph,  with  impetuous 
certain^.  "  Cecil ! — ^to  prove  this  man  what  he  is,  not  for  an  instant 
to  satisfy  me — ^where  were  you  at  that  time  on  the  15th  ?  " 

"The  15th!" 

Bertie  repeated  the  words  in  the  same  startled,  dreary  echo  with 
which  he  haa  spoken  them  before :  his  face  was  a  dead  white,  and 
the  black  shadovns  under  his  eyes  were  dark  as  night ;  in  his  gaze 
and  in  his  attitude  there  was  something  of  the  look  of  a  stag 
brought  to  bay. 

^  Where  were  you  ?  "  pursued  his  friend.  "  Were  you  at  mess  ? 
at  die  clubs?  dressing  for  dinner? — where?  where?  There  must 
be  thousands  of  ways  of  remembering — thousands  of  people  who'll 
poyeit  foryou?" 

He  stood  mute  still;  he  could  hear  the  loud,  slow  beatings  of 
his  own  heart;  he  drew  his  breath  in  quick  panting  gasps;  his  teeth 
clenched  on  his  under  lip ;  he  could  not  speak ; — a  woman's  repu- 
tation lay  in  his  silence. 

^'CarCt  you  remember?"  implored  the  Seraph.  "You  will 
think — you  must  think ! " 

There  was  a  feverish  entreaty  in  his  voice.  That  hunted  help- 
lesBnesB  with  which  a  question  so  sb'ght  yet  so  momentous  was 
iBceived,  was  forcing  in  on  him  a  hideous  thought  that  he  flung 
Away  like  an  asp. 

Cecil  looked  both  of  them  full  in  the  eyes — ^both  his  accuser  and 
his  friend.  He  was  held  as  speechless  as  though  his  tongue  were 
paralysed ;  he  was  bound  by  his  word  of  honour ;  he  was  weighted 
with  a  woman's  secret. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  so,  Bertie,  for  mercy's  sake ! "  cried  Rock- 
iogham,  in  the  fiery  bitterness  of  an  aching  heart — of  an  unbearable 
doubt.    "  Speak  1  where  were  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  I  was  not  there." 

The  words  were  calm ;  there  was  a  great  resolve  in  them,  more- 
over; but  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  his  Cps  shook.  He  paid  a  bitter 
price  for  the  butterfly  pleasure  of  a  summer-day  love. 

The  Seraph  drew  his  breath  with  a  quick  catch. 

"  Cannot  tell  me  ? — cawMfl  f    You  mean  you  have  forgotten ! " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you ;  it  is  enough." 

There  was  an  almost  fierce  and  sullen  desperation  in  the  answer ; 
its  firmness  was  not  shaken,  but  the  ordeal  was  terrible.  A  woman's 
i^utation, — ^a  thing  so  lightly  thrown  away  with  an  idler's  word,  a 
liovelace's  smile  I — that  was  all  he  had  to  sacrifice  to  clear  himself 
fiom  the  toils  gathering  around  him — ^that  was  all!  And  his 
word  of  honour. 

Baroni  bent  his  head  with  an  ironic  mockery  of  sympathy. 

""  I  feared  00,  mj  lord.   Mr.  Cedl  ^cannot  tell'    Ab  it  hapv^i^,* 
utjrpariner  eon  tell.    Mr.  Cecil  W2is  with  him  at  the  VvoUT  au^il  Oiv 
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the  day  I  apecifv ;  and  Mr,  Cecil  transacted  with  liim  the  bill  that 
I  have  had  tlie  nonout  of  Bliowing  you " 

"  Let  WW  see  it." 

The  request  was  peremptory  to  imperiousness,  yet  CecU  would 
hare  faced  his  death  far  sootier  than  he  would  have  looked  upon 
that  piece  of  iiaper. 

Barom  smiled. 

"  It  is  not  often  tliat  we  treat  gentlemen  under  misfortune 
in  the  manner  we  treat  you,  Sir;  tney  aro  usually  dealt  with 
more  summarily,  less  mercifully.  You  must  excuse  altogether  my 
showing  you  the  document ;  both  yuu  and  his  lordship  are  ofBcen 
skilled,  I  believe,  in  the  patrician  science  of  fist-attack." 

He  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  and  the  rarity  of 
insolence  to  the  men  before  him,  so  far  above  him  in  social  rank, 
yet  at  that  juncture  so  utterly  at  his  mercy  to  wring  their  hearts 
and  trample  their  pride  aa  he  would.  He  hod  ridiculed  the  Welcher 
for  finding  so  luscious  a  sweetness  in  vengeanne,  but  he  found  a 
honey  in  it  now  himself. 

"You  mean  that  we  should  fall  foul  of  you  and  seize  it?" 
thundered  Kockingham  in  the  magnificence  of  hia  wTath.  "Do 
you  judge  the  world  by  your  own  wretehed  villanies  ?  Let  him 
see  tJie  paper ;  lay  it  there,  or,  as  there  is  truth  on  earth,  I  will 
kill  you  where  you  stand." 

The  Jew  quailed  under  the  fierce  flashing:  of  those  leonine  eyea 
He  bowed  wiui  that  tact  which  never  forsook  him, 

"  I  confide  it  to  your  honour,  my  Lord  Marquis,"  he  said,  as  hfl 
spread  ont  the  bill  on  tlie  console.  He  was  an  able  diplomatist, 
and  knew  that  by  these  words  be  chained  Bockingham  powerlen 
from  anything  to  which  the  blindnem  and  fever  of  the  moment 
might  have  possibly  spurred  him. 

Cecil  leaned  forward  and  looked  at  the  signatures  dashed  across 
the  paper;  both  who  saw  him  saw  also  the  shiver,  like  a  shiver 
of  intense  cold,  that  ran  throngh  him  as  he  did  so,  and  saw  his 
teeth  clench  tight,  in  the  extremity  of  rage,  in  the  excess  of  pain, 
or — to  hold  in  all  utterance  tliat  might  be  on  his  lips. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  Serapli,  in  a  breathless  anxiety.  He  knew 
not  what  to  believe,  what  to  do,  whom  to  accuse  m,  or  how  to 
nniavel,  this  mystery  of  villany  and  darkness ;  but  he  felt,  with  a 
nckenine  reluctance  which  drove  him  wild,  that  his  friend  did  not 
act  in  this  thing  as  he  should  have  acted ;  not  as  men  of  aaBnrad 
innocenoe  and  secore  honour  act  beoeatii  snoh  a  charee.  Ceoil 
was  unlike  himself,  unlike  every  deed  and  word  of  his  Ij^  onlike 
every  thonght  of  the  Seiaidi'i  feariees  expectancy  when  he  had 
looked  for  toe  coming  of  the  accused  u  uia  agoal  for  the  warn 
and  instant  Bunnwking,  condemnation,  and  ofaaatisement  of  tlie  bbe 


"  Do  ;foa  still  pertiit  in  denying  your  criminality  in  A*  &ob 
of  that  mil?"  adud  tfaeUand,  meenn^ ooniteoua  voioe  of  San 
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"  I  do.  I  never  wrote  either  of  these  signatures ;  I  never  saw 
that  docament  until  to-night." 

The  answer  was  finmv  given,  the  old  blaze  of  acorn  came 
tgain  in  his  weary  eyes,  ana  his  r^ard  met  calmly  and  unflincliingly 
the  looks  fastened  on  him ;  but  t£e  nerves  of  his  lips  twitched,  nis 
&ce  won  ha^;ard  as  by  a  night's  deep  gambling ;  there  was  a  heavy 
dewoQ  his  forehead; — it  was  not  the  face  of  a  wholly  guiltless, 
of  1  wholly  unconscious  man ;  oftea  even  as  innocence  may  be 
unirittingly  betrayed  into  what  wears  the  semblance  of  self- 
condemnation. 

"  And  yet  you  equally  persist  in  refusing  to  account  for  your 
occDpation  of  tne  early  evening  hours  of  the  15th  ?  Unfortunate !" 
■id  the  Hebrew,  with  the  mocking  of  his  urbane  smile. 

"  I  do ;  but  in  your  account  of  them  you  lie." 

There  was  a  stemneas  inflexible  as  steel  in  the  brief  sentence, 
tinder  it  for  an  instant,  though  not  visibly,  Baroni  flinched ;  and 
•  fear  of  the  man  he  accused  smote  him,  more  deep,  more  keen 
thui  that  with  which  the  sweeping  might  of  the  Seraph's  fury  had 
mored  him.  Ke  knew  now  why  Ben  Davis  had  huted  with  so 
dndlj  a  Iiatied  the  latent  stren^  that  slept  under  the  Quietist 
lagMirandiKmchalance  of  "the  d d  Guards'  swelL" 

What  he  f^t,  however,  did  not  escape  him  by  the  eUghtegt 


f  of  course,  you  deny  it  I "  he  said,  with  a  polite 
nn  of  hia  band.  "  Quits  right ;  you  are  not  required  to  criminate 
JtRnaell    I  wish  sincerely  we  were  not  compelled  to  criminate 

-  TheSenq^'s  grand,  rolling  voice  broke  in;  he  had  stood  chafing, 
nhiiiii  il.  niwnU^  in  agonies  of  passion  and  of  misery. 

"M.  Baioni!"  he  said,  hotly,  the  furious  vehemence  of  his 

j    anger  and  his  bewilderment  obsnuring  in  him  all  memory  of  either 

kw  or  fact,  "  you  have  be^ml  liis  signature  and  your  statements 

■like  denied  once  for  ail  by  Mr.  Cecu.     Your  document  is  a  libel 

I    tnd  a-  conspirapy,  like   your  charge;    it    is    false,  and   you  are 

tnriadling ;  it  is  an  outrage,  and  you  are  a  scoundrel ;  you  have 
Khemed  tiiia  infamy  for  the  sake  of  extortion ;  not  a  sovereign  will 
jiM  obtain  through  it.  Were  the  accusation  you  dare  to  make 
true,  I  am  the  only  one  whom  it  can  concern,  since  it  is  my  name 
■hich  is  involved.  Were  it  tnie, — could  it  possibly  be  true, — I 
duHitd  forbid  any  steps  to  be  taken  in  it ;  1  should  desire  it  ended 
e  and  for  ever.  It  shall  be  so  now,  by  God ! " 
Hb  Bcan-ely  knew  what  he  was  saying,  yet  what  be  did  say, 
itt'-riy  08  it  uelicd  all  checks  of  law  or  circumstance,  had  so 
^laot  a  ring,  had  so  kingly  a  wrath,  that  it  awed  and  impressed 
wen  Boraci  in  the  instant  of  its  uttea^nce. 

"  Tliey  my  that  tho«e  fine  gentlemen  fight  like  a  thousand  lions 
9  Ihey  are  once  romted,"  he  thought    "  1  can  believe  it  bow." 
"My   lord,"   he  said,  softly,  "  you   have   called  me   by  many    , 
~  'ilhiis  and  mpiuu'ml  mo  u'lfh   mauv  threats  sluce  1  hftve  entered 
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this  chamber ;  it  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  do  with  a  man  who  knows 
the  law.  Howeyer,  I  can  allow  for  the  heat  of  yonr  excitement. 
As  regards  the  rest  of  your  speech,  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
its  wiidness  of  language  is  only  equalled  by  the  utter  irrationality 
of  your  deductions,  and  your  absolute  ignorance  of  all  legalities. 
Were  you  alone  concerned  and  alone  the  discoverer  of  this  fraud, 
you  could  prosecute  or  not  as  you  please ;  but  we  are  the  subjects 
of  its  imposition,  ours  is  the  money  that  he  has  obtained  by  that 
forge^,  and  we  shall  in  consequence  open  the  prosecution.'' 

"  Prosecution  ?  "  The  echo  rang  in  an  absolute  agony  from  his 
hearer ;  he  had  thought  of  it  as,  at  its  worst,  only  a  question  between 
himself  and  CeciL 

The  accused  gave  no  sign,  the  rigidity  and  composure  he 
had  sustained  throughout  did  not  change ;  but  at  the  Seraph's 
accent  the  hunted  and  pathetic  misery  which  had  once  before 

! gleamed  in  his  eyes  came  there  again ;  he  held  his  comrade  in  a 
oyal  and  exceeding  love.  Ue  would  have  let  all  the  world  stone 
him,  but  he  could  not  have  borne  that  his  friend  should  cast  even 
a  look  of  contempt 

"Prosecution!"  replied  Baroni,  quietly.  "It  is  a  matter  of 
course,  my  lord,  that  Mr.  Cecil  denies  the  accusation ;  it  is  very 
wise ;  the  law  specially  cautions  the  accused  to  say  nothing  to  crimi- 
nate themselves.  But  we  waste  time  in  words ;  and,  pardon  me,  if 
you  have  your  friend's  interest  at  heart,  you  will  withdraw  this 
very  stormy  championship,  this  utterly  useless  opposition  to  an 
inevitable  line  of  action.  I  mud  arrest  Mr.  Cecil ;  but  I  am  willing 
— for  I  know  to  high  families  these  misfortunes  are  terribly  dis- 
tressing— ^to  conduct  everything  with  the  strictest  privacy  and 
delicacy.  In  a  word,  if  you  and  he  consult  his  interests  he 
will  accompany  me  unresistingly ;  otherwise  I  must  summon 
legal  force.  i[ny  opposition  will  only  compel  a  very  unseemly  en- 
counter of  physical  lorce,  and  with  it  the  publicity  I  am  desirous 
for  the  sake  of  his  relatives  and  position  to  spare  him." 

A  dead  silenoe  followed  his  words,  the  silence  that  follows  on  an 
insult  that  cannot  be  averted  or  avenged,  on  a  thing  too  hideously 
shameful  for  the  thoughts  to  grasp  it  as  reality. 

In  the  first  moment  of  Baroni's  words,  Cecil's  eyes  had  gleamed 
again  with  that  dark  and  desperate  flash  of  a  passion  that  would 
have  been  worse  to  face  even  than  his  comrade's  wrath ;  it  died, 
however,  wellnigh  instantly,  repressed  by  a  marvellous  strength 
of  control,  whatever  its  motive.  He  was  simply,  as  he  had  been 
throughout,  passive ;  so  passive  that  even  Ezra  Baroni,  who  knew 
what  the  Seraph  never  dreamt,  looked  at  him  in  wonder,  and  felt 
a  faint  sickly  fear  of  that  singular  unbroken  calm.  It  perplexed  him ; 
the  first  thing  which  had  ever  done  so  in  his  own  peculiar  paths  of 
finesse  and  of  intrigue.  The  one  placed  thus  in  ignorance  oetween 
them,  at  once  as  it  were  the  judge  and  champion  of  his  brother* 
at-arms,  felt  wild  and  blind  under  this  unutterable  shame,  which 
seemed  to  net  them  both  in  such  close  and  hcqpeless  meshes.    He, 
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bdr  to  one  of  the  greatest  dukedoms  in  the  u'orld,  muBt  see  bis 
Iriend  branded  as  a  comBum  felon,  and  could  do  no  more  to  aid 
or  to  avenge  him  than  if  he  were  a  charcoal-burner  toib'ng  yonder 
is  the  pine  woods  I     His  words  were  hoarse  and  broken  as  he 

"Cecil, — tell  me, — wbatis  to  be  done?  This  infamous  outrage 
ctnnot  pass  I  cannot  go  on  I     I  will  send  for  the  Duke,  for " 

"  Bend  for  no  one. ' 

Bertie's  voice  was  slightly  weaker,  like  that  of  a  man  exhausted 
k  I  toii£  struggle,  but  it  was  firm  and  very  quiet.  Its  comjiosure 
fell  on  Rockingham's  tetnpestnous  grief  and  rnge  with  a  sickly, 
oleDcing  awe,  with  a  terrible  sense  of  some  evil  here  beyond  his 
kunrledge  and  ministering,  and  of  an  impotence  alike  to  act  and 
to  lerre,  to  defend  and  to  avenge — the  deadliest  thing  his  fearless 
lite  had  ever  known. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  interposed  Boroni,  "  I  can  waste  time 
DO  mwe.  Ton  must  be  now  convinced  yourself  of  yonr  Mend's 
injdicatioii  in  this  very  distressing  affair." 

"I!"  The  Seraph's  majesty  of  haughtiest  amaze  and  scorn 
Uued  fiom  his  azure  eyes  on  the  man  who  dared  say  this  thi  ng  to 
II    As  there  is  a  God  above  us,  if  you  dare  hint  such  a 


^™*lHit  duuoe  to  my  bee  again,  I  will  wrmg  your  neck  with 
lillknilloiK  as  I  would  a  kite's.  II — ^/believe  m  his  guilt?  For- 
Bra  ua,  Cedl,  Hut  I  can  even  repeat  the  word  I  J  believe  in  it  ? 
I  vooU  H  aotm  believe  in  my  own  disgrace — in  my  futher's 
«1" 

idsmfled. 

L  irill  yoM  Idtdflhip  flocount,  then,  for  Mr.  Cecil's  total 
l^'te  telt  us  how  he  spent  the  boiua  between  six  and  nine 
wftelSth?" 

*  I'noble  ?  He  is  not  unable ;  he  declines ! "  thundered 
Rocktncham,  regardless  of  what  he  said,  while  his  glance  turned 
onCwal  with  an  imploring  prayer,  pathetic  as  a  woman's.  "Bertie, 
lell  TM  what  you  dia  that  one  ciirsed  (^^ening  ?  Whatever  it  was — 
•herever  it  was — say  it,  for  my  sjike,  and  sname  this  deviL" 

Cecil  would  more  willingly  have  stood,  a  line  of  levelled 
riOv-tiibfji  aimed  at  his  heart  than  that  passionate  entreaty  &om 
tbp  man  he  loved  best  on  earth.  He  staggered  slightly,  as  if  he 
"vti  about  to  fall,  and  a  faiut  white  foatn  came  on  his  lips ;  bat  he 
ntovttied  himself  almost  instantly.  It  was  ao  natural  to  him  to 
'^pren  every  emotion,  that  it  was  simply  old  habit  to  doao  now. 

"  I  have  answered,"  he  said  very  law,  each  word  a  pang^"  J 

Baroai  waved  hia  band  again,  with  the  nme  polite^  Bgnificuit 
?alve. 

Id  that  caw,  then,  there  is  but  one  altematiTeb    Will  joa 
me  qoietly,  lir,  or  most  force  be  emptoyed  ?  " 
will  go  with  yon-" 
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as  it  was  given  Baroni  saw  that  some  other  motive  than  t 
of  any  fear  was  its  spring ;  that  some  cause  beyond  the  mere  abl 
rence  of  *'  a  scene     was  at  the  root  of  the  quiescence. 

''It  must  be  so,*'  said  Cecil  htiskily  to  his  friend.  ''This  mai 
right,  so  far  as  he  knows.  He  is  only  acting  on  his  own  oon^ 
tions.  We  cannot  blame  him.  The  whole  is — a  mystery, 
error.     But  as  it  stands  there  is  no  resistance.** 

"  Resistance !  By  God !  I  would  resist  if  I  shot  him  de 
or  shot  myself,"  said  the  Seraph,  with  his  fiery  impulse ;  his  wl 
soul  was  in  revolt  against  a  submission  which,  however  his  rea 
might  tell  him  it  was  needful  for  the  avoidance  of  scandal  i 
of  degrading  publicity,  he  knew  to  be  as  utterly  unlike 
Boyallieu  temper  as  it  would  have  been  unlike  his  own.  "  Sta; 
wait — one  moment !  K  it  be  an  error  in  the  sense  you  meai 
must  be  a  forgery  of  your  name  as  of  mine.     You  think  that  ? ' 

Cecil's  teeth  clenched  hard  again  on  his  under  lip. 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

The  Seraph  gave  him  a  rapid,  shuddering  glance ;  for  once 
suspicion  crept  in  on  him — was  this  guilt  ?  Yet  even  now 
doubt  would  not  be  harboured  by  him. 

"  Say  so — you  must  mean  so!  You  deny  them  as  yours ;  w 
can  they  be  but  forgeries.  There  is  no  other  explanation.  I  th 
the  whole  matter  a  conspiracy  to  extort  money ;  but  I  may 
wrong — let  that  pass.  If  it  bie,  on  the  contrary,  an  imitation 
both  our  signatures  that  has  been  palmed  off  upon  these  usur 
it  is  open  to  other  treatment.  Compensated  for  their  pecuni 
loss,  tney  can  have  no  need  to  press  the  matt^^r  further,  unless  i 
find  out  the  delinquent.  See  here  1 " — ^he  went  to  a  writing  cabi 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  flung  the  lid  back,  swept  out  a  hen 

Sapers,   and   wrenching  a  blank  cheque  from  its  book,  threv 
own  before  Baroni.     "  Here !  fill  it  up  as  you  like,  and  I 
sign  it,  if  you  give  me  up  instead  the  *  stiff'  you  say  is  forged." 

Baroni  paused  a  moment.  Money  he  loved  with  an  adoral 
that  excluded  every  other  passion ;  that  blank  cheque,  that  lit 
less  carte-blanche,  that  vast  exchequer  from  which  to  draw  !- 
was  a  sore  temptation.  He  thought  wistfully  of  the  Welch 
peremptory  forbiddance  of  all  compromise — of  the  Welch 
mexorable  command  to  "wring  the  fine-feathered  bird,*'  1 
whatever  might  be  lost  by  it 

Cecil,  ere  the  Hebrew  could  speak,  leant  forward,  took 
cheque  and  tore  it  in  two. 

*•  God  bless  you,  Kock,"  he  said,  so  low  that  it  only  reac 
the  Seraph's  ear,  "  but  you  must  not  do  that." 

"  Beauty,  are  you  mad  ?  *'  cried  the  Marquis,  passionat 
"If  this  villanous  thing  be  a  forgery,  you  are  its  victim  as  m 
as  I — ^tenfold  more  than  I.  If  this  Jew  choose  to  sell  the  pape 
me,  naming  his  own  compensation,  whose  affair  is  it  except  his 
mine  ?  They  have  been  losers,  we  indemnify  them.  It  rests  v 
us  to  find  out  the  criminal.    M.  Baroni,  there  arie  a  hundred  n 
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cheques  in  that  book,  name  your  price,  and  you  shall  have  it;  or 
if  you  prefer  my  lather's  cheque,  I  will  send  to  him  for  it  His 
Grace  will  sign  one  without  a  question  of  its  errand,  if  I  ask  him. 
Come ! — ^your  price  ?  ** 

Baroni  haa  recovered  the  momentary  temptation,  and  was 
strong  in  the  austerity  of  virtue,  in  the  unassailable  position  of 
Bociafduty. 

**  You  behave  most  nobly,  most  generously  by  your  friend,  my 
lord,"  he  said  politely.  ''  I  am  glad  such  friendship  exists  on 
earth.  But  you  really  ask  me  what  is  not  in  my  power.  In 
tlie  first  place,  I  am  but  one  of  a  firm,  and  have  no  authority  to 
act  alone ;  in  the  second,  I  most  certainly,  toere  I  alone,  should 
decline  totally  any  pecuniary  compromise.  A  great  criminal 
action  js  not  to  he  nushed  up  by  any  monetary  arrangement. 
You,  my  Lord  Itibkrquis,  may  be  ignorant  in  the  Guards  of  a  very 
ooarse  term  used  in  law,  called  '  compounding  with  felony.'  That 
is  to  what  you  tempt  me  now." 

The  Seraph,  with  one  of  those  Titan  oaths  that  made  the 
Hebrew's  blood  nm  cold,  though  he  was  no  coward,  opened 
Iiis  lips  to  speak ;  Cecil  arrested  him  with  that  singular  impas- 
siveness,  that  apathy  of  resignation  which  had  characterized  his 
"whole  conduct  throughout  save  at  a  few  brief  moments. 

^  Make  no  opposition.  The  man  is  acting  but  in  his  own  justi- 
fication. I  will  wait  for  mine.  To  resist  would  be  to  degrade  us 
with  a  bully's  brawl ;  they  have  the  law  with  them.  Let  it  take  its 
coarse." 

The  Seraph  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes ;  he  felt  blind — ^the 
loom  seemea  to  reel  with  him. 

"  Oh,  God !  that  you '' 

He  could  not  finish  the  words.  That  his  comrade,  his  friend, 
one  of  his  own  corps,  of  his  own  world,  should  be  arrested  like  the 
blackest  thief  in  Whitechapel,  or  in  the  Rue  du  Temple ! 

Cecil  glanced  at  him,  and  his  eyes  ctcw  infinitely  yeamin^-- 
infinitely  gentle ;  a  shudder  shook  Imn  fOl  through  his  limbs.    He 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  he  stretched  out  his  hand. 
"  Will  you  take  it— stiU?" 

Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  his  hand  was  held  in  both 
of  the  Seraph's. 

"  Take  it  ? — ^Before  all  the  world — always,  come  what  wiU." 
His  eyes  were  dim  as  he  spoke,  and  his  rich  voice  rang  clear 
as  the  ring  of  silver,  though  there  was  the  tremor  of  emo- 
tion in  it.  He  had  foi^tten  the  Hebrew's  presence ;  he  had  for- 
gotten all  save  his  friend  and  his  friend*s  extremity.  Cecil  did  not 
answer ;  if  he  had  done  so,  all  the  courage,  all  the  calm,  all  the  control 
that  pride  and  breeding  alike  sustained  in  him  would  have  been 
shatt^^  down  to  weakness ;  his  hand  closed  fast  in  his  compa- 
nion's, his  eyes  met  his  once  in  a  look  of  gratitude  that  pierced 
the  heart  of^^the  other  like  a  knife;  then  he  turned  to  tne  Jew 
with  a  hanghtj  Berenitjr. 
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"  M.  Baroni,  I  am  ready.** 

"  Wait !"  cried  Kockingham.     "  Where  you  go  I  come." 

The  Hebrew  interposed  demurely. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lord — not  now.  You  can  take  what  steps 
you  will  as  regards  your  friend  later  on ;  and  you  may  rest  as- 
sured he  will  oe  treated  with  all  delicacy  compatible  with  the 
case,  but  you  cannot  accompany  him  now.  I  reJy  on  his  word  to 
go  with  me  quietly,  but  I  now  regard  him,  and  you  must  remember 
this,  as  not  the  son  of  Viscount  Koyallieu — not  the  Honourable 
Bertie  Cecil,  of  the  Life  Guards — not  the  friend  of  one  so  distin- 
guished as  yourself, — but  as  simply  an  arrested  forger." 

Earoni  could  not  deny  himself  that  last  stin«:  of  his  vengeance ; 
vet^  as  he  saw  the  faces  of  the  men  on  whom  he  flung  the  insult^ 
he  felt  for  the  moment  that  he  might  pay  for  his  temerity  with  his 
life.  He  put  his  hand  above  his  eyes  with  a  quick,  involuntary 
movement,  like  a  man  who  wards  off  a  blow. 

"  Gentlemen," — and  his  teeth  chattered  as  he  spoke,  **  one  sign 
of  violence,  and  I  shall  summon  legal  force." 

Cecil  caught  the  Seraph's  lifted  arm,  and  stayed  it  in  its  ven- 
geance. His  own  teeth  were  clenched  tight  as  a  vice,  and  over  the 
haggard  whiteness  of  his  face  a  deep  red  flush  had  come. 

"  We  degrade  ourselves  by  resistance.  Let  me  go — they  must 
do  what  they  will.  My  reckoning  must  wait,  and  my  justification. 
One  word  only :  take  the  King,  and  keep  him  with  you  always,— 
for  my  sake." 

Another  moment  and  the  door  had  closed ;  he  was  gone  out  to 
his  fate,  and  the  Seraph,  with  no  eyes  on  him,  bowed  down  his 
head  upon  his  arms  where  he  leaned  against  the  marble  table, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  felt  the  hot  tears  roll  down 
his  face  like  rain,  as  the  passion  of  a  woman  mastered  and  un- 
manned him ; — he  would  sooner  a  thousand  times  have  laid  his 
friend  down  in  his  grave  than  have  seen  him  live  for  this. 


Chapter  XV. — ^Fob  a  Woman*s  Sakb. 

CECIL  went  slowly  out  beside  his  accuser.  The  keen  bright 
eyes  of  the  Jew  kept  vigilant  watch  and  ward  on  bim ;  a 
single  sign  of  any  effort  to  evade  him  would  have  been  arrested  by 
him  in  an  instant  with  preconcerted  skill  In  the  entrance  there 
stood  a  courier  vainly  pressing  the  Ober  Eellner  to  allow  Um 
zoom ;  further  outward  stood  a  footman,  watching  the  courier — ^theie 
were  the  allies  of  M .  Banmi,  thus  disguised  to  be  in  readinesB  fo 
any  aid  he  might  require.  He  was  not  one  to  thrust  himaelf  inlo 
the  lion*B  den  without  aeenring  a  safe  mode  of  egress ;  he  was  aflt 
one  to  come  to  the  capture  m  his  hart  royal  wraxmi  the  ooada  to 
hind  him  with  when  tasen.  He  looked,  and  saw  that  no  thoai^ 
of  escape  was  in  his  prisoner's  mind.  Cecil  had  anmflidenA 
Ai'maelf  and  be  went  to  his  doom ;  he  kid  no  Uame  on  '^    '^' 


,r 
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and  be  scarce  gave  him  a  remembrance.  The  Hebrew  did  not 
stand  to  him  in  the  colours  he  wore  to  Bockingham,  who  beheld 
tills  thing  bat  on  its  sorface ;  Baroni  was  to  him  only  the  a^ent  of 
of  an  inevitable  shame,  of  a  helpless  fate  that  closed  him  in, 
netting  him  tight  with  the  web  of  his  own  past  actions  ;  no  more 
than  the  irresponsible  executioner  of  what  was  in  the  Jew's  sight 
and  in  knowledge  a  just  sentence.  He  condemned  his  accuser  in 
nothing;  no  more  tnan  the  conscience  of  a  guilty  man  can  con- 
demn ue  discoverers  and  the  instruments  of  h^  chastisement. 

Was  he  guilty? 

Any  judge  might  have  said  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  so  as 
he  passea  down  the  staircase  and  outward  to  the  entrance  with  that 
dead  resignation  on  his  face,  that  brooding,  rigid  look  set  on  his 
features,  and  gazing  almost  in  stupefaction  out  from  the  dark 
hazel  depths  of  eyes  that  women  haa  loved  for  their  lustre,  their 
languor,  and  the  softness  of  their  smile. 

They  walked  out  into  the  evening  air  unnoticed ;  he  had  given 
his  consent  to  follow  the  Hebrew  without  resistance,  and  he  had  no 
thought  to  break  his  word ;  he  had  submitted  himself  to  the  in- 
eWtable  course  of  this  fate  that  had  fallen  on  him,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  temper  and  his  breeding  lent  him  the  quiescence,  though 
he  had  none  of  the  doctrine,  of  a  supreme  fataust.  There  were 
carnages  standing  before  the  hotel,  waiting  for  those  who  were 
going  to  the  ball-room,  to  the  theatre,  to  an  arch-duke's  dinner, 
to  a  princess's  entertainment ;  he  looked  at  them  with  a  vague, 
strange  sense  of  unreality — ^these  things  of  the  life  from  which  he 
was  now  barred  out  for  ever.  The  sparkling  tide  of  existence  in 
Baden  was  flowing  on  its  way,  and  he  went  out,  an  accused  felon, 
branded,  and  outlawed,  and  dishonoured  from  all  place  in  the  world 
that  he  had  led,  and  been  caressed  by,  and  beguiled  with  for 
so  long. 

To-night  at  this  hour  he  should  have  been  amongst  all  that 
was  highest  and  gayest  and  fairest  in  Europe  at  the  banquet  of  a 
Prince — ^and  he  went  by  his  captor's  side  a  convicted  criminal. 

Once  out  in  the  air,  the  Hebrew  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm ;  he 
started ;  it  was  the  first  sign  that  his  liberty  was  gone.  He  restnuned 
himself  from  all  resistance  still,  and  passed  onward,  down  where 
Baroni  motioned  him  out  of  the  noise  of  the  carriages,  out  of  the 
glare  of  the  light,  into  the  narrow  darkened  turning  of  a  side 
street    He  went  passively ;  for  this  man  trusted  to  his  honour. 

In  the  gloom  stood  two  figures,  looming  indistincUy  in  the 

dow  of  the  houses;  ere  he  saw  them  their  hands  were  on 
his  shoulders,  and  the  cold  chill  of  steel  touched  his  wrists.  The 
Hebrew  had  betrayed  him,  and  English  detectives  arrested  him 
in  the  open  street  as  a  former.  In  an  instant,  as  the  ring  of  the 
rifle  rofQses  the  slumbering  ti^r,  all  the  life  and  the  soul  that  were 
in  him  rose  in  revolt^  as  me  icy  glide  of  the  handcuffs  sought  their 
hold  on  his  arms.  Li  an  instant  all  the  wild  blood  of  his  race,  all 
the  pride  of  his  hreeding^  alj  the  honour  of  his  service,  flaalied  m\o 
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fire  and  leapt  into  action.  Trusted,  he  would  have  been  true  to 
his  accuser ;  deceived,  the  chains  of  his  promise  were  loosened,  and 
all  he  thought,  all  he  felt,  all  he  knew  were  the  lion  impulses,  the 
knig]itly  instincts,  the  resolute  choice  to  lose  life  rather  than  to 
lose  freedom,  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  All  he  remembered 
was  that  he  would  fi^ht  to  the  death  rather  than  be  taken  aliye ; 
that  they  should  kiU  him  where  he  stood  in  the  starlight  rather 
than  leaa  him  in  the  sight  of  men  as  a  felon. 

With  the  stren^h  that  laid  beneath  all  the  gentle  laneaor 
of  his  habits  and  with  the  science  of  the  Eton  Playing  Fields  of 
his  boyhood,  he  wrenched  his  wrists  free  ere  the  steel  had  closed, 
and  with  the  single  straightening  of  his  left  arm  felled  one  of 
the  men  to  earth  like  a  bullock,  with  a  crashing  blow  on  the 
temple  that  sounded  through  the  stillness  like  some  heayy  timber 
stove  in;  flinging  himself  like  lightning  on  the  other  he  twisted  out 
of  his  grasp  the  metal  weight  of  the  handcuffs,  and  wrestling  with 
him  in  all  the  unforgotten  skill  of  Oxf(»-d  times,  was  woven  for 
a  second  in  that  intense,  close-knit^  deadly  stru^le,  which  is 
only  seen  when  the  wrestlers  wrestle  for  life  and  deatL  The 
detective  was  a  powerful  and  firmly  built  man,  but  Cecil's  science 
was  the  finer  and  the  more  masterly ;  his  long,  slender,  delicate 
limbs  seemed  to  twine  and  writhe  around  the  massive  form  of 
his  antagonist  like  the  coils  of  a  cobra ;  thev  rocked  and  swayed 
to  and  fro  on  the  stones,  wMle  the  shrill  shrieking  voice  of 
Baroni  filled  the  night  with  its  clamour ;  the  vice-like  pressure  of 
the  stalwart  arms  of  his  opponent  crushed  him  in  till  his  ribs 
seemed  to  bend  and  break  unaer  the  breathless  oppression,  the  iron 
force ;  but  desperation  nerved  him,  the  fierce,  reckless  Koyalliea 
blood  that  never  took  defeat  was  roused  in  all  its  darkness  now  fixr 
the  first  time  in  his  careless  life ;  his  skill  and  his  nerve  were  un- 
rivalled, he  had  flung  prize-men  of  the  Bing  ere  now  in  his  early  col- 
lege days,  and  vrith  a  last  mighty  effort  he  dashed  the  detectiYe  off 
him,  and  lifting  him  up — ^he  never  knew  how — ^as  he  would  have  lifted 
a  log  of  wood,  hurled  him  down  beside  his  comrade  in  the  wUte 
streids  of  moonlight  that  alone  slanted  through  the  peaked  nxrfi 
of  the  crooked  bye-street  The  cries  of  Baroni  had  already  been 
heard;  a  crowd  drawn  bv  their  shrieking  appeals  were  bearing 
towards  the  place  in  tumult ;  Cecil  looked  round  him  once— <aoh  a 
dance  as  a  Boyal  gives  when  the  gaze-hounds  are  panting  about 
him,  and  the  fangs  are  in  his  throat;  then  with  the  smftnea  of 
the  deer  itself  he  dashed  downward  into  the  ^loom  of  the  wiadii^ 
passage  at  the  speed  which  had  carried  him  m  many  a  foot  xaoe^ 
victor  in  the  old  ereen  Christ  Church  meadows.  Then  wm 
scarce  a  man  in  the  Qneen's  Service  who  ooold  rival  him  fir 
lightness  of  limb,  for  power  of  endoiance  in  every  epoit  of 
field  and  fell,  of  the  moor  and  the  Rvmnasinm ;  and  toe  athltififr 
pleasoreB  of  many  a  happy  hoor  stood  nim  in  good  stead  mni^  ;iil 
the  emergence  of  his  ternole  extremity.  Flij^  I — tat  ibm  iwMil 
ihe  ward  tbriUed  through  him  with  a  loathmg  Bensei    Fl^ijhlt^ 
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tbe  erayen's  refiige,  the  criminal's  resource.     He  wished  in  the 

moment's  agony  wat  they  would  send  a  bullet  through  his  brain 

as  he  ran,  rather  than  drive  him  out  to  this.    Flight ! — he  felt  a 

coward  and  a  felon  as  he  fled ;  fled  from  every  fairer  thing,  from 

ereiy  peaceful  hour,  from  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  men, 

from  the  fame  of  his  ancient  race,  from  the  smile  of  the  women 

that  loved  him,  from  all  that  makes  life  rich  and  fair,  from  all 

that  men  call  honour ;  fled,  to  leave  his  name  disgraced  in  the 

service  he  adored ;  fled,  to  leave  the  world  to  think  him  a  guilty 

dastard  who  dared  not  face  his  trial ;  fled,  to  bid  his  closest  friend 

believe  him  low  sunk  in  the  depths  of  foulest  felony,  branded  for 

e? er  with  a  criminal's  shame, — -oy  his  own  act,  by  his  own  hand. 

Flight! — it  has  bitter  pangs  that  make  brave  men  feel  cowards 

wh^  they  fly  from  tyranny  and  danger  and  death,  to  a  land  of 

peace  ana  promise ;  but  in  his  flight  he  left  behind  him  all  that 

made  life  worth  the  living,  and  fled  out  to  meet  eternal  misery, 

renouncing  every  hope,  yielding  up  all  his  futura 

"  It  is  for  ner  sake — and  his,"  he  thought ;  and  without  a 
moment's  pause,  without  a  backward  look,  he  ran,  as  the  sta^  runs 
witii  the  bay  of  the  pack  behind  it,  in  that  lightning  speed,  m  that 
headlong  fleetness,  aown  and  down  into  the  shadows  oi  the  night. 

The  nue  and  cry  was  after  him ;  the  tumult  of  a  crowd's  ex- 
citement raised  it  Knows  not  why  or  wherefore,  was  on  his  steps, 
jobied  with  the  steadier  and  keener  pursuit  of  men  organized  for 
the  hunters'  work,  and  trained  to  tollow  the  faintest  track,  the 
dightest  clue.  The  moon  was  out,  and  they  saw  him  clearly,  though 
the  marvellous  fleetness  of  his  stride  had  borne  him  far  ahead  in 
the  few  moments'  start  he  had  gained.  He  heard  the  noise  of  the 
pack  that  were  hunting  him  down ;  he  heard  the  beat  of  their 
many  feet  on  the  stones,  the  dull  thud  of  their  running,  the  loud 
hooting  clamour  of  the  mob,  the  shrill  cries  of  the  Hebrew 
shrieking  his  name  and  his  crime,  and  offering  gold  with  frantic 
lavmhness  to  whoever  should  stop  his  prey.  AU  the  breathless 
excitation,  all  the  keen  and  desperate  straining,  all  the  tension  of 
the  neck-and*neck  struggle  that  he  had  known  so  often  over  the 
brown  autumn  country  of  the  shires  at  home,  he  knew  now,  inten- 
sified to  horror,  made  deadly  with  despair,  changed  into  a  race  for 
life  and  deatL  Tet  with  it  the  wild  blood  m  him  woke;  the 
recklessness  of  peril,  the  daring  and  defiant  courage  that  lay 
beneath  his  levity  and  languor  heated  his  veins  and  spurred  his 
strength;  he  was  ready  to  die  if  they  chose  to  slaughter  him ;  he 
longed  with  a  terrible  thirst  for  a  bullet  to  crash  through  his 
brain,  and  end  for  ever  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  the  shame  and 
misery  vrith  which  his  life  was  charged ;  but  for  his  freedom  he 
strove  as  men  will  strive  for  life ;  to  distance  them,  to  escape  them, 
he  would  have  breathed  his  last  at  the  goal ;  they  might  fire  him 
down  if  they  would,  but  he  swore  in  his  teeth  to  me  free. 

Some  Germans  in  his  path  hearing  the  shouts  that  thundered 
after  him  in  the  nigbt,  drew  their  mule-cart  across  lYie  ^^uXrW^ 
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puakge-wT  down  whith  he  tamed.  mxA  Uocked  the  iiant>w  load 
He  saw  h  in  time :  a  9eoi>iid  lat^  and  it  wcmld  hare  been  instant 
death  to  him ;  he  would  hare  beicn  broken  on  it  at  the  pace  he 
went  as  a  bird  flying  blindly  i«  broken,  breast  and  wings^  againrt 
a  wall  g[  granite:  be  saw  iu  and  gathered  all  the  force  and  nenroni 
impetus  in  his  frame  to  the  tzial  as  he  came  rashing  downward 
along  the  slope  of  the  lane,  with  his  elbows  back  and  his  hoif 
straight  as  priie-rannezs  ran.    Hie  mule-cart  stretched  acroai— 
a  solid  bamer.  heaped  np  with  fir  booghs  brought  for  firing  from 
the  forests,  the  mmes  stoc^i  abreast,  yoked  together.    The  mob 
following  saw  too.  and  nve  a  hoot  and  rell  of  brutal  triumph; 
their  pi^  was  in  their  cintohe? :  the  cart  liarred  his  progress^  and 
he  must  douUe  like  a  fox  {aced  with  a  stone  walL 

ScarcelT ! — they  did  not  know  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal — the  JbLring  and  the  coolness  that  the  languid  sur&ce  of  indo* 
lait  fashion  hi»  covered,  even  in  the  imminence  of  supreme  penl, 
of  breathless  jeopardy :  he  measured  with  unerring  e^e  the  distanoe 
and  the  need,  and  as  he  came  downward  like  the  wmd  to  reel  and 
fall  with  a  crash,  as  all  who  watched  him  thought,  when  he  shoold 
touch  that  stubborn  barricade,  he  rose  as  lightly  in  the  air  as 
Forest  Kii^g  had  risen  with  him  over  fence  and  hedge,  and  with  a 
single  runmng  leap  cleared  the  width  o(  the  mules'  backs,  and 
landing  safelv  on  the  farther  side,  dashed  on,  scarcely  pausing  for 
ins  breath,  ^he  veil  that  hisssed  in  his  wake,  as  the  throng  saw 
him  escai>e,  by  wliat  to  their  slow  Teutonic  instincts  seemed  a 
devil's  miracle,  was  on  his  ear  like  the  bay  of  the  slot-hounds  to 
tlie  deer.  They  might  kill  him  if  they  could,  but  they  should 
never  take  him  captive.  Oh  God !  how  he  longed  for  his  gallant 
horse — how  he  longed  to  feel  the  stretching  stride  beneath  hmi  that 
could  cover  the  earth  L'ke  magic ;  to  hear  the  musical  ring  of  the 
hoofs  striking  fire  from  the  stones  as  they  went ;  to  know  that  once 
across  Forest  King,  the  pursuit  of  a  cavalry  corps  mi^ht  be  dis- 
tau(*ed  and  mocked.  How  he  longed  for  one  hour  of  Uiat  sweet, 
breathless,  priceless  delirium  of  po/ce  that  would  bear  him  on  and 
on  it)to  the  heart  of  ni^ht,  far  fix>m  the  rabble  hunting  him  down. 
Ifow  he  longed  for  one  hour  of  that  grevhound-like  gallop  that  had 
carried  him  so  often  with  the  speed  of  tlie  wind  tlirough  the  golden 
autumn  woods,  and  the  balmy  air  of  spring-tide  days,  and  the 
white  crisp  breeze  of  winter  noons  over  the  black  ploughed  earth. 
Wild  throbbing  thoughts  burned  in  his  brain  ;  a  thousand  strange 
unbidden  memories  coursed  through  his  mind ;  he  seemed  to  live 
through  all  his  past ;  to  hear  every  voice  that  he  had  ever  known  ; 
to  recall  every  action  that  he  had  ever  done ;  to  remember  a 
myriad  trifles  lost  and  forgotten  long  before ;  yet  the  time  was  sc 
hort — a  few  minutes  only  had  flown  by,  and  he  ran  on  and  on, 
i  carcely  slackening  speed,  though  the  blood  was  beginning  to  surgt 
^im  his  ears,  and  his  lungs  were  heaving  with  a  burstmg  pain 
^d  the  moon  was  so  brightly,  so  pitilessly,  mercileosly  dear 
K^g  down  in  the  summer  light,  as  though  in  love  with  th( 
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beaotj  of  earth !    He  looked  up  once ;  the  stars  seemed  reeling 

roond  him  in  disordered  riot ;  the  chilly  silvery  face  of  the  moon 

looted  unpityin^  as  death.     All  this  loveliness  was  round  him ; 

tJiis  elory  of  saifing  doud  and  shadowy  forest  and  tranquil  planet, 

md  were  was  no  help  for  him. 

A  ffav  burst  of  music  broke  on  the  stillness  from  the  distance ; 
he  had  left  the  brilliance  of  the  town  behind  him,  and  was  now 
in  its  bye-«treets  and  outskirts.     The  sound  seemed  to  thrill  him 
to  the  bone ;  it  was  like  the  echo  of  the  lost  life  he  was  leaving  for 
erer.    He  saw,  he  felt,  he  heard,  he  thought ;  feeling  and  sense 
were  quickened  in  him  as  they  had  never  been  before,  yet  he  never 
slaekeued  his  pace  save  once  or  twice,  when  he  paused  for  breath ; 
he  ran  as  swiftly,  he  ran  as  keenly,  as  ever  stag  or  fox  had  run 
before  him,  doubling  with  their  skill,  taking  the  shadow  as  they 
took  the  covert,  noting  with  their  rapid  eye  the  safest  track,  out- 
racing  with  their  rapid  speed  the  pursuit  that  thundered  in  his 
wake.     Once  they  lost  him ;  he  turned  so  swiftly  where  two  roads 
met,  and  two  comers  screened  each  way.    He  heard  their  clamor- 
ous disputations ;  he  heard,  by  the  divided  noise  of  the  pursuit, 
that  one  set  had  gone  on  a  wrong  scent — the  other  followed  him 
BtilL    If  he  could  throw  them  off  altogether ! 

The  bye-lanes  he  took  were  deserted,  and  he  was  now  well-nigh 
out  of  the  town,  with  the  open  country  and  forest  lying  before  him. 
The  people  whom  he  met  rushed  out  of  his  path ;  happily  for 
him  tney  were  few,  and  chiefly  German,  and  were  terrified,  oecause 
they  thought  him  a  madman  broken  loose  from  his  keepers. 
He  never  looked  back;  but  he  could  tell  that  the  pursuit  was 
falling  £Euther  and  farther  behind  him ;  that  the  speed  at  which 
he  went  was  breaking  the  powers  of  his  hunters;  fresh  throngs 
added  indeed  to  the  first  pursuers  as  they  tore  down  through  the 
starlit  night,  but  none  had  the  science  with  which  he  went,  the 
trained,  matchless  skill  of  the  university  foot-race.  He  left  them 
more  and  more  behind  him  each  secona  of  the  breathless  chase, 
that  endless  as  it  seemed  had  lasted  bare  three  minutes.  If  the 
ni?ht  were  but  dark ! — ^lie  felt  that  pitiless  luminance  glistening 
bright  about  him,  everywhere,  shining  over  all  the  summer  world, 
and  leaving  scarce  a  shadow  to  fall  athwart  his  way.    The  silver 

flory  of  the  radiance  was  shed  on  every  rood  of  ground ;  one 
our  of  a  winter  night,  one  hour  of  the  sweeping  ink-black 
rain  of  an  autumn  storm,  and  he  could  have  made  for  shelter 
as  the  stag  makes  for  covert  across  the  broad  brown  highland 
water !  Before  him  stretched  indeed  the  gloom  of  the  masses  of 
pine,  the  upward  slopes  of  tree-stocked  hills,  the  vastness  of  the 
Black  Forest — but  tney  were  like  the  mirage  to  a  man  who 
dies  in  a  desert ;  he  knew  at  the  pace  he  went  he  could  not  live  to 
reach  them.  The  blood  was  beating  in  his  brain,  and  pumping 
from  his  heart ;  a  tightness  like  an  iron  band  seemed  girt  about  his 
loins,  his  lips  began  to  draw  lus  breath  in  with  loud  gasping  spasms ; 
he  knew  that  in  a  little  space  hia  speed  must  slacken ;— Vie  ^e;^  \t 
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by  the  roar  like  the  noise  of  waters  that  was  rushing  on  his  ear, 
and  the  oppression  like  a  hand's  hard  grip  that  seemed  above  his 
heart  But  he  would  go  till  he  died ;  go  tul  they  fired  on  him ;  go 
thoneh  the  skies  felt  swirling  round  like  a  sea  of  fire,  and  ^e 
hard  not  earth  beneath  his  feet  jarred  his  whole  frame  as  his  feet 
struck  it  flying. 

"  Stop,  or  we  will  shoot  yon  down ! " 
The  command  rolled  to  him  through  the  warm  still  air  from  the 
voice  of  an  English  detective  who  led  the  pursuit  He  laughed 
aloud — a  laugh  borne  back  mocking  and  denant  on  their  ear,  the 
laugh  of  a  reckless  despair  whose  courage  rose  to  the  desperate 
issues  that  tried  it  Fire  I  let  them  fire ;  he  would  not  have  stayed 
their  hand  if  he  could.  The  bnlh^t  that  should  have  struck  him 
to  earth  he  would  have  held  his  best  friend,  his  best  liberator. 
Living  they  should  not  take  him,  but  they  were  welcome  to  his 
life  if  they  would.  The  report  of  a  pistol  flashed  on  the  ni^hi 
The  shot  cut  past  him  with  a  singing,  murderous  hiss ;  it  tou<med 
his  hair  as  it  olew  back  in  the  wind ; no  more. 

The  angle  of  an  old  wood  house,  with  towering  roof  and  high- 
peaked  gables,  threw  a  depth  of  shadow  at  last  across  his  road ;  a 
shadow  black  and  rayless,  darker  for  the  white  jglisten  of  the  moon 
around.  He  plunged  into  that  darkness  as  a  deer  plunges  into  a 
lake  to  throw  the  hounds  off  the  scent,  and  gain  at  least  another 
start  for  a  moment  Built  more  in  the  Swiss  than  the  Grerman 
style,  a  massive  balcony  of  wood  ran  round  it,  upon  and  beneath 
which  in  its  heavy  shade  was  an  impenetrable  shelter,  while 
the  twisted  wooden  pillars  ran  upward  to  the  gallery,  loggia-like. 
With  rapid  perception  and  intuition  he  divined  rather  than  saw  these 
things,  and  swinging  himself  up  with  noiseless  lightness,  he  threw 
himself  full  length  down  on  the  rough  flooring  of  the  balcony.  If 
they  passed  he  was  safe  for  a  brief  time  more  at  least ;  if  they 
found  him— rhis  teeth  clenched  like  a  mastiff's  where  he  lay — he 
had  the  strength  in  him  still  to  sell  his  life  dearly. 

The  pursuers  came  closer  and  closer,  and  by  the  clamours  that 
floated  up  in  indistinct  and  broken  fragments,  he  knew  that  they 
had  tracked  him.  He  heard  the  tramp  of  their  feet  as  they  came 
under  the  logpa ;  he  heard  the  click  of  the  pistols — they  were  close 
upon  him  at  last  in  the  blackness  of  night 

(7b  6tf  continued,) 
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TS  these  davs.  when  not  only  Asia  but  almost  the  whole  of  Eiiropo 
1  isbfin'^  visited  with  Rijiderpesfa,  t-holera,  and  other  fatal  plagues, 
the  WUh  of  any  larpc  body  of  our  fellow-L'imntrymen  is  naturally 
i siilijuct  of  ii\tt>rost  to  us  all.  Thiis,  the  StatL^ticiiI  Ileporta  oa  tho 
Health  of  our  Army  and  Nuvy,  which  are  annually  issued  by  the 
Meilical  DepirtmtutH  of  tho  two  services,  ure  invested  with  a  cha- 
nii-ter  quite  distinot  from  that  of  an  ordinary  Blue-book.  Although 
lince  they  were  first  publi3lie<l  they  have  gradually  increase'l  iu 
si»,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  have  undoubtedly  become  more 
and  more  useful  iu  furnishing  a  continuous  histoiy  of  the  treatment 
of  the  vuHt  important  diseases  to  which  our  naval  and  military 
forceg  in  all  parts  of  the  world  nre  sulijeot,  and  in  giving  an  oppor- 
tonitvfor  the  publication  of  sii^estions  as  to  any  im|  11*0  vein  en  ti 
wbicB  coil  be  made  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  soldiers  and 
Again,  it  is  interesting  even  to  tho  general  reader  to 
s  year  after  year  tlie  relative  healthiness  of  tho  different 

iBOOcapied,  and  to  notice  the  great  similarity  in  the  number 

of  cam  of  each  diBease  when  there  is  no  particular  disturbing  cause, 
wA  u  a  war,  or  a  sudden  outbreak  of  yellow  fever,  or  choli.-ra. 
than  ii  some  difficulty,  perliam,  iu  overcoming  the  nutural  dis- 
tMta  vbich  existA  in  almost  all  of  us  to  take  up  a  [ULrliamcntary 
ntan,  where  we  generally  expect  to  find  much  that  is  dry  and 
natCKftiiig  except  to  those  immediately  concerned.  In  the  case 
rfflieH  Btatistioal  Beports,  however,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
Ubmuitioa  to  cepay  ns  for  a  careful  iuvosti^tion  of  the  figures 

■  wMftJteW*  fcptnrately  arranged ;  and  tho  only  drawback  to  tiieir 
imiBtdiate  usefulness  is  the  length  of  time  which  necessarily 
^taiHoa  before  the  medical  rettirns  and  other  documents  from 
«!iich  Uiesie  reports  are  drawn  up  can  be  received.  Thus  we 
»re  at  the  present  time  only  in  receipt  of  the  lleiort  on  the 
Ui'altli  of  the  Navy  for  the  year  1862,  more  thau  two  years 
sfU-r  tlte  events  detailed  therein  actually  took  place.     This  evil 

I  ««  hope  to  see  remedied  eventually,  as  if  even  an  abstrni^t  of  the 
V  Jtcpiirt  could  bo  published  some  six  or  twelve  months  before 
m-iiK  book  itself  is  sent  to  the  printers,  the  practical  value  of  the 
B  Vxk  would  be  greatly  increased ;  and  althoogh  this  would  of  coarse 
B  Wul  a  greater  amount  of  labour  on  Dr.  Mackay,  who  so  ably 
I  MiU  the  Report,  and  the  gentlemen  who  Basist  him  in  its  prepara- 
B  linu,  we  cannot  help  fceliug  that  they  would  be  amply  compen- 
B  Mol  by  the  gotxt  wuich  would  inevitably  result. 
B  Til  rtttura,  however,  to  the  Kepert  jost  published.  It  occupies 
Bopwordji  of  three  hundred  pages,  many  of  which  are  filled  with 

■  Hilt  ahowing  the  aujnber  and  namea  of  tiie  TOMels  od  eadx^ 
^K^^wa,  Ibe  number  of  ineu  in  eae.h  ship  and  statini,  the  arenge 
m^J  aek-Tale  from  ettcli  disc'-ase  and  injnrf,ihe  nnmber  iuvalifted 
^^j  J..J  t.  ^^_L  -l: .1-  ntriom  statuiu,  ud  fta  pQ(Kittidh^ 
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which  the  sickness,  invalidings,  and  deaths  bear  to  the  whol- 
force,  thus  eD^bling  us  to  arrive  at  the  actual  number  of  mei 
who  were  daily  lost  to  the  service  from  all  causes.  The  remarlc 
written  by  Dr.  Mackay  are  full  of  interest,  especially  to  medice 
men,  and  the  extracts  from  tlie  journals  of  the  medical  c^cea 
of  the  ships  are  e<^ually  valuable,  giving  as  they  do  in  son^ 
cases  a  complete  history,  by  a  competent  eye-witness,  of  thi 
outbreak  of  such  diseases  as  yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  the  lik^ 
A  series  of  well-executed  maps  has  been  added  to  the  Bepo:i 
this  year,  enabling  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  the  extent  ^ 
each  station,  and  thus  to  estimate  the  relative  healthiness  < 
any  particular  part   of  the   world.      There  are,  however,  man 

?nnters'  errors  in  them  which  will  bear  correction  next  yeaj 
'he  last  series  of  tables  and  remarks  in  the  book  is  a  summan 
of  the  preceding  pages,  giving  us  full  particulars  as  to  the  healtl 
of  the  total  force  employed,  which  in  1862  amounted  to  58,870 
men.  The  total  numoer  of  cases  of  disease  and  injury — that  is 
to  say,  the  total  number  of  separate  occasions  on  which  a  man 
was  placed  on  the  sick  list,  without  reference  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  he  was  sick — was  88,661,  so  that  there  were 
nearly  three  entries  on  the  sick  list  for  every  two  men  in  the 
force.  The  total  number  of  days'  sickness  was  1,230,120;  and  ii 
we  divide  this  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  we  shall  find 
that  there  was  a  daily  loss  to  the  service  of  3,370  men,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  57  men  out  of  each  1,000  of  the  mean  force 
The  mortality  was  slightly  greater  than  that  which  prevailed  during 
the  year  1861,  when  there  were  940  deaths  among  62,485  men,  ai 
compared  with  902  deaths  among  58,870  men  in  1862,  giving! 
fracUonal  increase  in  the  latter  year,  the  ratio  being  15  out  o 
each  1,000  in  1861,  and  15*3  in  1862.  In  comparing  this  rate  o 
mortalitv  with  that  which  obtains  among  men  of  the  same  claa 
and  of  tne  same  ages  on  shore,  we  must  first  deduct  from  it  th< 
proportion  of  the  deaths  which  were  caused  by  casualties  and  b^ 
sudden  and  unusual  outbreaks  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  anc 
we  then  find  the  ratio  is  9*6  men  out  of  each  1,000  of  the  meai 
force.  The  rate  of  mortality  given  in  the  25th  Annual  Kepor 
of  the  Ee^trar-General  for  England  among  men  working  ii 
the  open  air  is  stated  to  be  9*1  out  of  each  1,000  of  the  popula 
tion.  This  proves  that  the  death-rate  at  sea  is  larger  than  on  land 
in  addition  to  wliich,  we  must  also  remember  that  many  men  whi 
would  have  come  on  the  list  of  deaths  in  the  Navy  were  invalidec 
out  of  the  service,  and  were  thus  added  to  the  death-rate  on  shore 
This  fact,  however,  can  occasion  little  surprise,  as  of  course  iia 
constant  exposure  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  other  risk 
to  which  our  seamen  are  exposed,  are  far  greater  evils  than  mos 
landsmen  are  subject  to;  and  although  the  regularity  and  certainty 
of  receiving  decent  food  which  a  sailor  enjoys  somewhat  counter 
balances  the  risks  he  runs,  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  life  ii 
the  tn^pics  to  be  as  healthy  as  life  in  England,  and  to  institute  a  ftu 
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compaiison  \ietiveon  Eeumeii  and  landsmen  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
abtain  etutistics  of  the  health  of  the  lattor,  not  only  at  home,  bat 
m  erery  quarter  of  tha  world  where  our  shij>s  are  stationed. 

The  Amtnilian  station  was,  as  in  1861,  the  healthiest, 
though  the  loss  of  service  from  syphilis  was  four  times  greater 
than  in  tliiit  year.  lu  the  majority  of  the  cases,  this  dii^ease  is 
Bated  to  have  been  contracted  iit  HoLart  Town,  but  the  surgeon 
of  the  '  Miranda '  ^ves  his  testimony  to  tlie  remarkable  freedom 
from  this  pest  enjoyed  by  the  various  Australian  ports  as  comjiared 
mth  those  of  other  stations. 

The  Cape  station  was  the  most  unhealthy  diu-ing  the  rear 
1662,  owin<;  in  a  great  defn'ee  to  the  '  Gorgon '  being  stationed 
is  the  StozAiubiquu  Cliannel  and  at  the  Kongoui  month  of  the 
Zunbesi  river  to  assist  in  tran8]K)rting  a  steamer  for  Dr.  Liring- 
rtone's  expedition  .up  the  Zambesi  and  Shire.  Fever  attacked 
the  men,  although  quinine  was  daily  given  as  a  proiihylactie,  and 
tlthmeh  no  fatal  cases  occurred,  the  attacks  were  very  violent, 
■sd  Im  many  unpleasant  symptoms  behind.  Tlie  incrense  in  the 
iirk-«te  was  20"G  out  of  each  1,000  of  tlie  meon  force  as  com- 
pucd  vith  the  previous  year. 

Ammg  the  usually  tatal  diseases,  yellow  fever  was  not  so 
pwnlent  u  in  1861.  Out  of  1(12  cases  then}  were  if7  deaths. 
Tha  hnmiuuty  from  this  great  plague  on  t)te  North  American  and 
Wart  LkUsd  station  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Mackay  to  the  proni]>- 
tiMe  with  which  the  commanding  officers  at  once  proceedt'd  to  u 
mUv  latitude  on  its  first  appearance. 

Sj|diilii  and  gonorrhoGa  again  contributed  largely  to  the  sick- 
ffit^  md  indirectlT  were,  doubtless,  tlie  causes  of  several  other 
dasMH^  for  which  the  men  were  eTentnally  inrnlided.  The 
muahtr  of  dajtf  ncknea  firom  these  diseases  alone  amounted  tn 
UG^BMf  being  mote  than  one-sixth  of  tlie  total  number  of  dava' 
■it HIM  fiom  all  diaeases  and  injuries !  The  <laily  loss  to  the 
I  thna  cwued  was  5U9  men,  giving  a  proi>ortion  of  ^.*  men 
""f  ont  of  each  l,Oi>U  of  the  mean  foree.  At  Malla  and 
(  there  is  a  strict  surveillance  over  the  prostitutes, 
..^Seompanies  were  of  course  particularly  free ;  but  at  Naplea 
tfSart,  wh^re  there  is  no  Euch  svfiteiii  at  work,  a  short  stay  is  sure 
to  produce  a  large  inSux  of  cases  fnim  these  causes. 

Tb©  nnmber  of  deaths  from  consumption  was  122,  a  large  pro- 

portioa  of  the  total  numlier  from  all  causes,  the  ratio  being  Bl'5 

per  oant     Or,  if  we  dedurt  the  number  of  deaths  from  wounds 

lad  j^nriea,  the  percentage  is  17*8  of  the  deaths  from  disease  otdy. 

^^he  largest  immoer  of  fatal  cases  occurred  on  the  Home  station, 

^Bere  4o  mvn  6'u^A  and  1<8  were  invalided. 

^F  Clwlvra  mid  dysentery  wcTe  the  most  fatal  diseases  on  the 
^MM  Indian  and  China  station,  where  there  were  8!)  deaths  from 
^E  fbnner  and  &7  from  the  latter.  The  great  mortality  from 
^Blsra  was  owing  to  its  hnving  been  prevailing  epidemically  among 
^E — ^ —  *n.^-„  -t  w; ..^j  Shanghai,  ana  from  thw  coastal 
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China  it  was  conveyed  to  Japan.  In  most  of  the  cases  the 
disease  was  contracted  at  Shanghai,  whero  it  was  also  very  fatal 
among  the  resident  Europeans  and  on  board  the  merchant 
vessels.  In  the  *  Euryalus '  the  men  were  attacked  by  cholera 
while  at  Kahding,  from  whence  they  had  been  sent  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  rebels,  and  on  their  return  the  first  case  occurred,  termmating 
fatally.  The  surgeon  states  that  he  was  credibly  informed  that 
the  unfortunate  Chinese  in  the  Shanghai  settlement  died,  at  one 
time,  at  the  rate  of  3,000  a  day,  and  it  was  owing  to  their  bodies 
being  left  in  a  state  of  decomposition — rotting  in  the  sun— that 
tlie  disease  became  so  awful  in  its  ravages  both  among  the  Euro- 
peans and  natives. 

Consumption,  rheumatism,  and  disease  of  the  heart  were  the 
most  fertile  causes  of  invaliding,  the  numbers  being  respectively 
319,  173,  and  184,  these  three  diseases  furnishing  onensixth  of  the 
total  number  invalided,  which  amounted  to  1,1)44,  arising  from  45 
different  causes.  The  largest  number  of  invaliding  cases  was  on 
the  Home  station  (640),  being  in  the  proprtion  of  30*8  out  of  each 
1,000  of  the  mean  force,  showing  a  slight  decrease  as  com()ared 
with  the  year  1861,  when  it  amounted  to  31*2  out  of  each  1,000. 
The  syphilitic  cases  on  this  station  amounted  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  108*6  out  of  each  1,000  of  the  mean  foi-ce,  being  a  great 
increase,  not  only  on  the  ratio  of  1861,  when  it  was  100*4,  but  on 
the  whole  of  the  five  years  preceding.  This  is  a  fact  which  deserves 
the  most  serious  attention,  especially  as  it  ap^^ears  that  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth  are  the  chief  sources  from  whence  it  spreads ; 
and  taken  from  this  centre,  it  taints  the  whole  station,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  whole  world,  ^^'hether  the  country  would  ever 
submit  to  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  prostitutes  in  our  sea- 
port towns  on  the  plan  which  works  iso  successfully  at  Malta  and 
Corfu,  is  a  doubtful  point ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  tliis 
being  the  most  successful  remedy  for  the  present  frightful  state  of 
things. 

Delirium-tremens  is  i*etumed  as  the  cause  of  10  deaths,  6  of 
which  are  stated  to  have  been  among  officers  (one  case  of  suicide 
also  proceeded  from  the  same  cause),  2  among  tlie  men,  and  the 
remaining  2  (on  the  Home  station)  are  not  ])articularized.  This 
large  rate  of  mortality  from  such  a  disease  shows  the  wisdom  of  the 
Admiraltv  in  takmg  the  severe  measures  for  which  they  have  been 
recently  blamed  in  some  quarters,  to  prevent  drunkenness  amou 
the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  navy,  and  we  trust  their  efforts  uriU 
bring  about  a  speedy  reduction  in  the  rate  of  siokneBs  and  death 
firom  this  easily  prevented  and  most  disgraceful  disease. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Mackay  of  giving  the  names  of  llie 
medical  officers  mm  whose  journals  extracts  are  made  caniiot  fidl 
to  have  a  salutary  effect,  and  will  probably  cause  tiiem  to  take  aft 
incraaaed  interest  in  this  important  part  of  tlieir  dntie& 

In  concluding  onr  brief  notice  of  tiiis  interesting  imwi  H* 
eaa  only  adriae  our  readers,  especially  those  who  henofg  Itl 
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either  of  the  two  services,  to  obtain  it  and  examine  it  for  then* 
9elm,  and  to  unite  their  eflforts  with  those  of  the  surpeona  of 
their  ships  and  regiments  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  under  their  command,  and  the 
iramenae  amount  of  statistics  here  gathered  together  in  such  a 
readable  form  will  not  then  be  wasted. 


UNITED  STATES'  COURTS-MARTIAL.* 

Bv  Captain  L.  A.  HALE,  B.E. 

MILITARY  charges  submitted  to  investigation  by  courts-martial 
in  the  United  States  are  divided  into  two  parts — the  Charge 
and  the  Spetificcdion, 

The  Charge  designates  the  crime  or  offence  in  law,  as  mutiny ; 
the  Specification  alleges  or  si)ecifies  the  act,  with  time,  place,  and 
circomstances.  The  following  instances  will  serve  as  specimens  of 
the  system : — 

Charge : — Violation  of  (he  ninth  Article  of  War. 

Specification, — ^In  this,  that  he,  W.  H.,  an  enlisted  soldier  in 

the  service  of  the  United  States,  acting  corporal  of  company  0, 

2iid  Infantry,  United  States'  Army,  did  offer  violence  against 

Bre?et  Lieutenant-Colonel  C,  captain  3rd  Regiment  of  Infantry, 

United  States'  Army,  while   in   the   execution  of  his  office,  by 

discharging   at   him,   the  said  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.,  a 

loaded  musket,  thereby   causing   his   death.    This  on  the  road 

from  San  Dujo,  California,  to  Camp  Yuma,    California,   on  or 

about  the  6th  day  of  June,  1855. 

Charge  : — Conduct  tMbecomina  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
Specification. — ^In  this,  that  he,  A.  B.,  did  positively  deny,  to 
one  or  more  commissioned  officers,  that  he  had  played  at  cards 
with  private  C,  or  any  other  enlisted  man   of  the  command, 

which  denial  was  false.     This  at  Camp ,  on  or  about  the , 

1802. 

The  last  instance  would  be  a  breach  of  the  83rd  Article  of  War. 
Under  the  99th  Article,  all  crimes,  not  capital,  and  all  dis- 
orders and  neglects  ^*  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military 
discipline!^  must  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  courts-martial. 
Therefore,  any  crime,  disorder,  or  neglect  not  specified  in  some 
one  of  the  other  Articles,  must  be  charged  under  this  general 
Article,  the  99th,  thus : — 

Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline. 
Neglect  of  duty,  to  the  prejudice,  &c.,  &c 
Tyrannical  conduct,  to  the  prejudice,  &c,  &c. 
The  commander  who  prefers  a  charge  may,  in  the  exercise  of 
A  JQSt  and  legal  discretion,  where  the  act  may  fall  under  different 

*Ocfacluded  from  our  last  number. 
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Articles  of  War,  elect  under  wbicli  to  cliarp^e  it,  or  may  charg:^  ^ 
it  variously,  as  in  the  several  counts  of  an  indictment     But  und^^: 
whatever  Article  a  charge  is  laid,  the  specification  to  it  must  stat".  ^ 
the  act  in  terms  appropriate  to  that  Article,  and  not  in   tencat^ 
which  refer  necessiirily  to  some  other  Article ;  and  where  the  ac?# 
cannot  be  stated  or  described  except  in  the  language  of  a  ^mrticnlGU' 
Article  of  War,  tho  charge  is  confined  to  that  Article.     In  this 
regard,  the  rule  of  pleading  is  not  merely  technical,  but  is  essential 
to  the  legal  statement  of  oflfences. 

A    specnficiition    appropriate    to   a    particular    Article  only, 
cannot  be  laid  under  the  gi^neral  Article,  to  evade  the  penalty 
prescribctl  in  the  particular  Article.    For  instance,  an  offence  may 
oe  charged  under  the  general  Ai-ticle,  the  iiOth,  and  triable  by  a 
gjxrrison  court-martial,  wlien  the  specification  sets  out  in  distinct 
terms  an  act  in  violation  of  the  46th  Article,  which  Tnakes  the 
offence  of  a  sentry  sleeping  on  his  post  or  leaving  it  before  being 
regularly  relievocl  cai)ital,  and  only  triable  by  a  general  court- 
martial.     This  may  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  conse- 
quences that  follow  the  violation  of  the  particular  Article,  which 
course  of  procedure  is  now  prohibited.      This  mode  of  splitting  a 
<-harge  increases  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  a  legal  flaw, 
and  is  of  doubtful  utility.     The  officer  who  appoints  the  court  finds 
tlie  "true  bill"  of  indictment,  but  the  .fudge- Advocate,  as  ppoee- 
cutor  for  the  United  States,  has  official  right  to  maks  the  eharam 
technically  correct,     Wlum,  ho\vt.»vcr,  m  the  Judge-Advocate's  opinion 
the  facts  specified  constitute  one  offence,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
convening  authority  thev  constitute  another,  it  becomes  a  question 
as  to  whose  opinion  shall  govern. 

The  prisoner  is  now  called  on  to  plead  to  the  first  specification; 
tlien  to  the  first  charge;  then  to  the  second  s{>ecificationy  and  so 
on  in  order.  Should  he  plead  guilty,  no  evidence  is  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  Init  the  prisoner  is  not  thereby  precluded 
from  producing  evidence  as  to  fact  and  character,  or  from  making 
a  written  defence  in  extenuation  of  his  offence,  or  in  mitigation  rf 
puuishm<'Tit.  Captain  Coppee  adds :  "  Indeed,  it  may  readily  be 
seen  that  in  may  cases  it  is  the  policy  of  the  prisoner  to  plead 
ffuilty ;  for  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  the  trial  his  case  may  be 
made  to  appear  more  aggravated  than  even  the  face  of  the 
charges  would  make  it,  by  evidence  which  he  may  thoB  get  rM 
of.  It  is  well  understood  by  old  offenders,  who  fear  the  fttinfy»H» 
to  former  misconduct  which  will  be  elicited  if  they  should  plead 
not  guiltyy  and  the  trial  i)roceed.''  The  object  of  aU  tiiau  b^ 
courts-martial  being  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  trottl 
of  ^  the  oaee,  the  superiority  of  the  Engliah  system  of  wceifint 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  notwithstanding  the  plea  of  gnfltyt 
must  be  manifest 

When  the  prisoner  pleads  ffutUjf  to  the  BpeeifieationM^  Imt  not 

guilty  to  the  charse,  no   evidence  is  admitted  to  prove  Hi 

allegationa  coatomed  in  the  spccifteation,  bocanae  diey  ace  HOi 
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"Ifnied.  The  prosecution  may,  by  ailment,  attempt  to  show 
ibt  the  allegations  admitted  by  tlie  prisoner  do  prove  the  crime 
rhii^d.  As  in  tlie  case  of  pleading  guilty  to  tho  \\hole  aecusa- 
tion,  the  accuq*?d  may  introduce  evidence  to  excu«o  or  jwlJiate 
lii»  conduct,  the  uccused  may  also  plead  giiiity  to  ccrtnin 
Ivitioiis  of  a  sjiwilication,  and  n(»t  to  tlie  remainder  of  it.  The 
urc'iued  may  ali^>  alle«:e  the  oitlinary  pleas  in  bar  of  trial, 
ioirh  ai<  uaiit  of  jiirisaietioii,  &c„  or  he  may  plead  a  former 
nniviction  or  acipii'ttal.  The  practice  of  the  Amcriian  scn'ics 
iliffers  in  tliw  respcrt  from  tliat  of  our  own,  hikI  is  Hortliy  of 
attention.  By  the  Mutiny  Act  no  <ifficer  or  soMiir  who  shall  be 
acquitted  or  oonvictMi  of  any  oflfcm'e  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  a 
KTond  time  by  the  same  or  any  other  <<iurt-niartial  for  the  same 
uffcuce,  and  no  person  subject  to  the  Act  Itaviiip;  been  acquitte<i 
or  convictiid  of  any  crime  or  offence  by  the  civil  magistrate,  or 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  aliall  be  liable  to  be  a^ain  convicted  for 
toe  Htme  ciime  or  offence  by  a  court-raartiai.  l^y  the  87tli 
American  Article,  no  person  shall  be  tried  a  second  time  for  the 
■me  offence  ;  and  Article  5  of  the  amendments  to  the  C'onstitii- 
tiiai  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  "  subject  for  the  same  offence 
to  be  twice  pat  in  jeo[>ardy  of  life  or  limb."  Formerly  it  was 
amsidemd  that  a  former  conviction  or  acquittal  could  not  be 
leenved  u  a  plea,  unices  it  had  been  followed  by  the  confirmation 
oftbe  mviewing  authority.  The  iujiiHticc  of  this  is  evident,  and  at 
the  jRveent  time  it  ia  considered  suilicient  if  lie  has  Iwen  merely 
■equitted  or  convicted  on  a  former  trial,  iiide[>endently  of  what 
COOIM  tlie  reviewing  officer  may  have  taken. 

Tbe  American  practice  ia  not,  however,  very  clear.  The  view 
giran  above  is  that  of  Captain  Cop])ee,  and  seems  to  lie  sup* 
parted  by  the  opinioD  of  Attorney-Cniueral  Wirt ;  but  altliough  it 
u  in  ficm^t's  work  that  this  latter  opinion  is  quoted,  we  find  it 
there  stated  that,  aa  a  general  rule,  the  Tnere  arrangement  and 
'  *'  upon  the  same  charges  before  a  court-martini  is  a  valid 
P  of  another  trial  for  the  same  offence.  A  former  convie- 
""  t  of  an  act  iy  a  dvU  court  is  not  a  good  plea  in  bar 
■MlU  on  chains  and  specitications  covering  the 
II  the  United  States,  an  officer  or  soldier  is  amenable 
\  jnriadictionB  and  to  different  and  double  punish- 
'~  \  act,  making  two  different  offences.  Thus,  a 
.  .nU  on  the  act  of  killing  his  snperior  officer 
murder  by  d^^M  magiktiate,  is  not  me  less  triable  after- 

i**  wmids  for  mutin;np:;j|w  military  law. 
Tho  ^mirifBT-VMIItW  'My  nnequivocally,  that  when  on  act 
Dffroda  against  two  juriisdiotJonB,  and  has  distinct  criminal  rela- 
tiuQS  by  foch.  "  either  or  both "  of  the  jurigdictitnis  may  puniah 
tlie  act,  it  being  tho  case  of  punishment  for  two  offences,  not  vA 
two  poDisbmenta  for  one  offence. 

The  trial  of  a  Captain  Howe  fully  illnstrates   the  question     j 
__..._    IT- —  — ,  „f.™„j  before  a  court-martial  contened  iu  -^ 
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April.  1840,  with  "conduct  pn^judicial  to  good  order  and  military 
discipline,"  in  cruelly  beating,  ki(;king,  and  nialtrejitiiig  a  private 
soldier  belonging  to  his  command,  on  the  0th  December,  18i*i5>, 
and  with  this  aggravation,  "All  of  which  cnielty  did  cause  the 
death  of  the  said  private  James  Jones,  of  troo|)  G,  2nd  Dra- 
goons." Tlie  second  special  plea  in  bar  of  trial  presented  by 
the  accused,  was  to  the  eflfect  that  the  charges  against  him  were 
not  proper  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  only  by  a  civil 
court,  and  that  the  offence,  if  committed  at  all,  was  (*oinmilted 
within  the  county  of  St  John's,  E.F.,  and  that  the  superior  court 
of  the  eastern  district  of  Florida  had  jurisdiction  in  the  offence, 
'i'he  court,  sustained  the  plea,  and  decided  that  the  offence  was 
lieyond  their  cognizance.  Tlie  commanding  offi(;er  disapproved 
this  decision,  inasmuch  as  the  unmilitary  conduct  ought  to  Imve 
been  tried  by  the  court-martial,  leaving  the  homicide  to  be  tried 
by  the  civil  tribunal  Out  of  respect  to  the  civil  authority,  the 
commanding  officer  dimmed  it  i)roper  to  susi>eiid  all  proceedings 
in  the  case  until  the  decision  of  the  civil  court  should  be  made 
known.  On  the  20th  October,  1841,  Captain  Howe  was  tried 
Ixifore  the  court  of  Florida  for  manslaughter,  and  was  acquitted. 
The  court-martial  re-assembled  on  the  10th  May  following.  The 
accused  now  pleaded  in  bar,  his  arraignment,  trial,  and  acquittal 
on  the  befure-mentioneJ  indictment  of  manslaughter,  but  the 
court  would  not  admit  the  validity  of  the  plea,  and  proceeded 
to  trial.  The  accused  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
suspended  from  all  rank,  pay,  and  emohiments  for  twelve 
calendar  months;  the  sentence  was  duly  approved  and  carried 
into  execution. 

Another  plea  valid  in  the  British  service  is  that  of  previous 
])unislmient  for  the  same  offence.  In  the  American  army  the 
plea  is  considered,  at  best,  of  doubtful  validity,  as  no  superior  is 
empowered  to  punish  an  inferior  without  due  process  of  law; 
and  the  a8sumi)tion  and  exercise  of  such  authority  over  an 
inferior  could  do  no  more  than  influence  the  court  towards  the 
infliction  of  a  lenient  sentence,  in  the  event  of  a  conviction. 
Were  a  commanding  officer  empowered  by  law  to  inflict  certain 
kind  and  degi'ee  of  punisliment  for  certain  si>ecified  offences,  the 
exercise  of  tliis  {)ower  would  constitute  a  valid  plea,  unless  fxesh 
circumstances  previously  unknown  rendered  the  punishment 
inflicted  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  increased  gravity  of 
the  offence.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  punishmentB 
inflicted  by  order  of  the  field  officer's  court,  die  nature  of  whicll 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  and  which  were  instituted  sobae- 
quent  to  tne  publication  of  Captain  Bendt's  work,  would  be  « 
valid  plea  in  bar  of  triaL 

The  method  of  opening  the  trial  by  a  statement  from  tiMT 
Judge-Advocate  is  almost   unknown  in  the  American  Mrrkfli^ 
The  evidence  is  taken  either  on  oath  or  affirmation,      Qii.itl^. 
iml  of  casGB  not  capital  before  couxtfrmartial,  the  depgdjiopr  m|« 
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ritneesHi  not  in  the  lino  or  staff  of  the  army,  may  be  taken  bcf<»^ 
some  justice  of  the  peace,  and  read  in  evidence,  provided  the 
piij(!ooiitor  and  pereoii  accused  are  present  at  the  taking  the 
wine,  or  are  dnly  notified  thereof;  moreover,  by  a  recent  enact- 
ment the  depositions  of  witnesses  rasiding  beyond  the  limits  of 
lU  state,  territory,  or  district  in  which  military  courts  shall  be 
onliiied  to  sit,  mav  be  taken,  in  cases  not  capital,  by  either  party, 
tai  read  in  eviaeuce,  provided  the  same  shall  be  taken  on 
mtsonable  notice  to  the  opposite  party  and  duly  authenticated. 
Formerly  there  was  no  power  to  compel  civilians  to  attt^nd  as 
witiit^sses  before  conrtji-martiaL  Captain  Benet  ascribes  this  to 
the  excessive  jealousy  of  tlie  military  state  that  has  always 
eiisted  in  free  govemiaents;  but  surely  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  where  a  tree  people  permit  trials  to  be  held  by  military 
anrtfl^  they  should  render  them  every  possible  asai^ance  in  their 
endeavonra  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision  on  the  cases  brought 
before  them.  In  many  cases  tlie  mvd  voce  examination  of 
■  drilian  witness  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  discovery  of 
Inth. 

And  in  1863,  under  pressure  of  the  war.  Congress  determined 
that  a  Judge-Advocate  of  a  court-martial  or  court  of  inquiry 
dmild  hare  the  same  power  to  issue  process  to  compel  witnesses  to 
ippesr  and.  testify,  as  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  may  lawfully 

Gbptain  Benet  most  emphatically  and  justly  condemns  the  too 
eoamm  practice  of  reading  the  chai^  to  the  witness  prior  to  his 
mmination,  and  recommends  that  it  should  be  done  only  in  clear 
ud  UK^ijectioDable  oases,  and  as  rare  exceptions  to  the  general 
nla. 

^le  Iriend  or  romud  of  the  prisoner  may  read  to  the  court  the 
priMDo'l  address.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  tlie  contrary  rule  which 
prnnfls  in  the  Bntish  service  may  soon  be  relaxed. 

The  m^md  of  examining  witnesses  by  written  questions  is 

"jwed  in  the   American  service,  but  iuHHmuch  as  by  a  recent 

[!tmeut  the  J  udgt^ Advocate  may  bave  the  assistance  of  a  sworn 

',  who  is  antborized  to  take  down,  in  the  first  instance,  the 

..^gx  in  short-band,  it  is  to  be  presumtMl  that  a  leas  dilatoir 

<•  of  conducting  the  examiuatlon  is  occasionally  followed.     A 

Jtion  pnt  by  the  court  cannot  be  objected  to  by  either  party. 

i  <)lH«lioD  put  by  an  individual  meniljer,  if  scfeptBd,  is  recorded 

uhgtiueouri;  if  rejected,  as  &y  a  matter.     With  the  permission  of 

the  eoort,  and  the  consent  of  both  parties,  a  question  may  be  ez- 

panged  from  the  record,    llie  custom  of  American  oouits-martial 

II  to  rJoNe  thu  prosecution  upon  the  entire  matter  in  crime  befbre 

(ailing  in  witiwwaes  for  the  defence.     Where,  bowerer,  the  ohaiges 

mi  Kpecidcations  to  be  iavestigtited  ore  excsedinglj  Toliiminoii4 

h|  Iho  bearing  of  the  lestimony  requires  a  conai^rBbla  lo^tii  of 

^El  tiie  court  nisy  order  the  jimduirtion  of  tbs  endonoa  oa  eadb 

^E.._  .1 _  «,  f<i^  «■  Tii-^iicaUe,  before  prooandjiig  with  tiW' 
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next.     Tiie  evidence  on  the  part  of  tlie  prosecution  and  defesn 
are  thus  brought  in  juxtaposition. 

During  the  progress  uf  the  trial  the  court  adjourns  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  adjourn  for  a  longer  period,  if  necessary.  When  a 
court  adjourns  for  tlu-ee  days,  the  Judge-Advocate  reports  the  fact 
to  the  commander  of  the  post  or  trooiia,  and  tlie  members  belonging 
to  tliat  command  are  liable  to  duty  during  the  time.  Vilien  a  court 
adjourns  mie  die.  the  members  retnra  to  their  respective  posts  and 
duties,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  If  a  prisoner  is  in  close  confine* 
ment,  the  trial  may  not  bo  delayed  for  a  period  longer  than  sixtj 
days.  The  practice  as  to  the  right  of  reply,  rejoinder,  &c,  is  that 
of  the  British  ser\'ice. 

The  question  arose  in  America  wlietJier  a  member  of  a  court- 
martial,  absent  for  any  cause  from  his  seat  durin"  the  trial,  may 
resume  it.  It  has  ixx'u  decided  by  a  hig)i  legal  authority,  that 
however  undesirable  might  be  the  return  of  the  member,  the  cmirt 
do  not  possess  any  legtd  power  to  exclude  him.  The  practice  of 
tlie  courts  is  hap|iilv  at  variance  with  legal  theories. 

In  the  interval  between  the  adjoiiniment  on  one  day,  aod  the 
next  meeting  of  the  court,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Judge-Advocate  to 
make  a  fair  ropy  of  tlie  proceedings.  This  he  continues  to  do  to 
tho  conclusion  of  the  triid.  At  the  meeting  of  the  court  he  snbmiti 
the /air  copy  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  to  tho  presiding  o£Goer, 
who  either  examines  it  himself  or  requests  a  member  to  do  Mk 
while  the  Judite-Advocate  reads  over  in  open  court,  in  presence  of 
the  accused,  the  record  he  took  of  the  previous  day's  proceedinni 
The  court  nuiy,  if  they  jileoR',  dispense  with  the  reading.  At  tns 
close  of  the  case  the  whole  record  is  read  over. 

The  JndgivAdvocate  and  prisoner  liaving  laid  thoir  case  befbts 
the  court,  the  latter  delibemtes  on  the  question  of  guilt.  The  TOtei, 
commencing  witli  that  of  the  junior  member,  are  taken  for  ths 
finding  on  tlie  first  specification,  that  on  tho  first  charge,  and  so  on. 
It  may  hap]>en  tluit  the  accused  may  he  found  guilty  of  the  specifi- 
cation, but  md  ffKtlty  of  tlie  charge.  This  may  be  the  case  in  ooo- 
Btructive  charges,  where  tlie  esseriL-e  of  the  charge  and  the  guilt  oT 
the  prisoner  rest  on  imputations  built  on  the  facta  alleged  in  tlw 
specification — as  that  tliere  was  no  criminal  knowledge— -bot  of 
which  he  has  been  cleared  by  the  evidence.  A  tie  vote  aititles  thfl 
prisoner  to  an  ac^juittal.  The  court  may,  of  coure,  find  aoy  wwairf 
verdict  whatever.  Tliere  is  one  form  of  special  verdiot  waioh  A 
court  may  not  return ;  and  that  is  on  a  charge  of  "  oondort  nnb^ 
coming  on  officer  and  a  gentleman."  A  British 
before  now,  declared  that  the  prisoner  may  be  '' , 
nnbeooming  ao  officer,  but  not  unbecoming  a  aeia\ 
occurred  in  India  where  an  officer,  threatenea  (nr 
the  protection  of  the  law.  In  this  case  the  conrt  fontiA 
veiaict.  It  would  seem  that  oar  democratic  ooOBinfl 
connection  between  the  two  inseparable.  TfaeBeia 
mya  the  fVar  JTepnrtment,  known  to  the  AzticlM    ' 
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QDberoming  an  officer.  The  nnbecoming  conduct  of  a  commis- 
fiiooed  officer  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance  is  ^'  condud  unb&' 
coming  an  officer  and  a  ffentleman.'' 

When  a  verdict  of  guilty  has  been  returned  by  a  majority  only, 
tbe  whole  court,  nevertheless,  vote  on  the  question  of  the  punish- 
ment to  be  allotted. 

The  punishments  for  military  offences  in  the  American  service 
are: — 1st.  Death.  This  sentence  is  compulsory  on  officers  and 
men  alike  in  two  cases  only : — Istly.  Forcing  a  safeguard  in  foreign 
parts,  or,  within  the  United  States  or  their  territories  during 
rebellion  against  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
2iidly.  Acting  as  spies,  it  may  be  inflicted,  however,  for  nearly 
the  same  offences  as  carry  with  them  this  punishment  in  the 
British  service.  Desertion  can  be  punished  with  death  in  time 
of  war  only.  Persuading  or  advising  to  desert  is  also  a  capital  crime 
imder  similar  circumstances. 

The  other  punishments  specially  applicable  to  officers  are : — 
Cashiering,  accompanied  with  the  declaration  that  the  prisoner 
shall  therebjr  be  utterlj  disabled  to  have  or  hold  any  office  or 
emplovment  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Ci^hiering,  simply:  in  all  cases  where  a  commissioned  officer  is 
cashiered  for  cowanlice  or  fraud,  it  shall  be  added  in  the  sentence, 
that  the  crime,  name,  and  place  of  abode,  and  punishment  of  the 
delinquent  be  published  in  the  newspapers  in  and  about  the  camp, 
and  of  the  particular  State  from  which  the  offender  came,  or  where 
he  usually  resides ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  deemed  scandalous  for 
an  officer  to  associate  with  him. 

Diamisaal. — There  is  not,  however,  the  same  distinction  between 
dismissal  and  cashiering  as  in  our  service. 

Suspension  from  rank  and  pay.     Confinement. 

Reprimand,  public  or  privata 

The  legal  punishments  for  soldiers  besides  death  are: — Confine- 
ment ;  confinement  on  bread  and  water  diet ;  solitary  confinement ; 
hard  labour ;  ball  and  chain ;  forfeiting  of  pay  and  allowances ; 
discharges  from  service ;  reprimands.  Flogging  was  abolished  in  the 
year  1861. 

In  1863  it  was  also  enacted,  that  officers  absenting  themselves 
from  their  commands  without  leave,  might  be  reduced  to  the  ranks 
to  serve  three  years  or  during  the  war. 

The  sentence  is  entered  on  the  record,  which  is  signed  by  the 
President  and  Judge-Advocate. 

We  now  come  to  some  points  of  practice,  the  equity  of  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  comprehend.  At  any  time  previous  to 
their  final  adjournment,  the  court  are  competent  to  modify  or  change 
Aee&nienee  a&eady  passed  by  them.  In  tne  case  of  Peter  William- 
son, tried  in  June,  1819,  for  desertion,  the  court  sentenced  him 
to  ''  confinement  at  hard  labour  with  a  ball  and  chain,  &c./'  but 
on  the  ensuing  day,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  member,  the  sentence 
was  reconaderedt  And  after  due  deJiberation,  the  court  substituted 
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the  following: — *•  That  he,  the  said  Peter  Williamson,  be  8hot  to 
death.^  This  coon«e  of  proceeding  was  approved  of  by  legal 
authority. 

And  oar  readers  will  hardly  belieTe  that,  although  all  the 
members  of  the  court,  except  the  legal  minimum  of  five,  may 
hare  gone  away,  and  may  not  appear  at  the  re*assembling  of  the 
court,  yet  this  mutilat^  court  has  this  power  of  altering  the 
sentence.  This  view  of  the  case  was  held  to  be  incorrect  in 
1844,  but  a  recent  legal  opinion  supports  it  Words  fail  to 
express  the  feelings  with  which  erery  Knglishman  must  regard 
such  a  practice. 

Xo  sentence  of  a  court-martial  may  be  carried  into  execution 
until  after  the  whole  proceedings  shall  have  been  laid  before  the 
officer  ordering  the  same,  or  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  for 
the  time  being;  neither  can  any  sentence  of  a  general  court* 
martial  in  time  of  (>eace,  extending  to  the  dismission  of  *a 
commisssioned  officer,  or  which  shall,  either  in  time  of  peace 
or  war,  respect  a  general  officer,  be  carried  into  execution  until 
after  the  ¥rhole  proceedings  shall  hare  been  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  be  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  confirmation  or  disapproval,  and  orders  in  the 
case. 

In  cases  where  the  President  of  the  United  States  orders  the 
court  to  assemble,  the  proceedings  are  laid  before  him  for  his  con- 
firmation, or  approval,  or  orders  m  the  case.  Sentences  extending 
to  loss  of  life  or  dismission  of  a  commissioned  officer,  and  pro- 
nounced by  general  courts-martial  appointed  in  time  of  war  by 
commanders  of  divisions  or  separate  brigades,  require  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  general  commanding  the  army  in  the  field  to  which 
the  division  or  brigade  belongs.  All  other  cases  may  be  confirmed 
and  executed  by  the  officer  ordering  the  court  to  assemble,  or  the 
commanding  officer  for  the  time  being,  as  the  case  may  be.  Every 
officer  authorized  to  order  a  general  court-martial  may  pardon  or 
mitigate  any  punishment  ordered  by  the  court,  except  the  sentence 
of  death  or  of  cashiering  an  officer ;  which,  in  the  cases  where  he 
has  authority  to  carry  them  into  execution,  he  may  suspend  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  can  be  known.  Similar  power  is 
given  to  officers  commanding  re^ments  and  garrisons,  with  respect 
tfi  courts  convened  by  tliem.  The  Presi  dent  of  the  United  States 
cannot  grant  pardons  in  cases  of  impeachment  A  superior  military 
i'Atmnvduder  to  the  officer  confirming  the  proceedings,  may  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  when  in  his  judgment  it  is  void 
up>n  the  face  of  the  proceedings  or  when  he  sees  a  fit  case  for 
executive  clemency;  but  in  such  a  case  he  must  transmit  the 
rcMJord,  with  his  orders  prohibiting  the  execution,  to  the  President 
Thevii  is  no  special  authority  in  the  Articles  of  War  enabling  a 
confirming  officer  to  remit  proceedings  for  reconsideration  or  revi- 
sion ;  but  this  authoritv  is  assumed,  and  the  practice  is  therefore 

ilar  to  our  own.  In  the  American  service,  unibrtunately,  it  is  not 
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eooadeiei  necessary  that  all  the  origmal  members  shall  be  present 
it  the  revision  of  the  proceedings. 

As  long  as  the  legal  minimum  of  five  are  present  the  court  may 
proceed  to  revise.  Captain  Beuet  yields  with  evident  reluctance 
to  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Gushing  on  this  point  Here 
equtv  and  law  are  at  variance. 

With  regard  to  appeals  from  the  sentence  of  courts-martial,  the 
American  practice  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  proceedings  of  a 
eompeleni  eouti,  although  it  act  iHeffally^  remain  valid,  unless  the 
atcised  demand  a  new  trial,  which  he  has  the  right  to  do  in  such 
a  case.  By  this  means  no  prisoner  can  ever  escape  on  a  mere 
I^al  quibble. 

The  successor  to  an  officer  ordering  a  court-martial  is  em- 

Smered  to  act  on  its  proceedings,  confirming  or  disapproving  them, 
e  may  also  pardon  or  mitigate  a  sentence  confirmed  by  his  pre- 
decesdor,  but  cannot  review  or  annul  his  decision,  or  arraign  its 
propriety,  or  impugn  the  motives  which  induced  it.  That  decision 
B  final,  and  closes  the  trial,  and  the  only  remedy  lies  in  the  power 
of  pardon  or  mitigation. 

The  original  proceedings  of  all  general  courts-martial,  after 
decision  thereon  of  the  reviewing  authority,  and  copies  of  all 
onlets  confirming,  or  disapproving,  or  remitting  the  sentences  of 
coarts-martial,  are  transmitted  to  the  Jud^e-Advocate  of  the 
Army  at  the  War  Department :  the  proceedings  of  all  garrison 
aud  regimental  courts-martial  are  transmitted  to  the  department 
head-quarters  for  the  supervision  of  the  department  commander. 
The  proceedings  of  general  courts  are  preserved  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  the  end  that  persons  entitled  thereto  may  be 
enabled  to  obtain  copies.  The  party  tried  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  recent  war  between  the  North  and  South  was  the  occasion 
of  the  institution  of  another  species  of  military  tribunal,  termed 
the  Field  Officers  Gourt  In  1862,  Gongress  determined  that  all 
ofienders  in  the  army  charged  with  ofiences  now  punishable  by  a 
r^mental  or  ^rrison  court-martial,  should  be  brought  before  a 
field  office  of  nis  regiment,  who  should  be  detailed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  who  should  hear  and  determine  the  offence,  aud  order  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted ;  and  who  should  also  make  a  record  of 
his  proceedings,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  brigade  commander, 
who  upon  the  approval  of  the  proceedings  of  such  field  oiiicer, 
should  order  the  same  to  be  executed.  The  punishment  is  limited 
to  that  authorized  to  be  inflicted  by  regimental  or  garrison  courts ; 
and  where  there  is  no  brigade  commander,  the  officer  commanding 
the  post  may  approve  the  sentence.  In  cases  where  there  is  no 
field  officer  present  belonging  to  the  same  regiment  as  the  prisoner, 
the  lattear  is  to  be  tried  bv  a  garrison  court-martial.  The  power 
thus  entrusted  to  an  individual  is  the  infliction  of  imprisonment  or 
loss  of  pay,  for  a  period  not  exc-eeding  one  mouth. 

Socn^  then,  is  the  military  law  and  procedure  of  the  army  of  the 
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United  States.  In  it  we  find  but  little  to  admire,  or  which  we  can 
borrow  with  advantage  to  ourselves.  The  excessive  arbitrary  power 
given  to  convening  officers  in  forming  courts,  and  in  withdrawing 
members  at  any  time  during  the  trial,  must  tend  to  the  exercise  of 
tyranny,  especially  in  situations  remote  from  the  control  of  public 
opinion.  One  feature  is  worthy  of  remark  and  imitation.  The 
accused  has  the  privilege  of  demanding  a  new  trial,  in  cases  where 
any  illegality  occurs  in  the  proceedings ;  but  should  he  not  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege,  the  trial  remains  valid.  It  is  unneoessaij 
to  dwell  upon  the  support  afforded  to  military  discipline  by  this 
admirable  regulation.  Finally,  we  would  observe,  that  should  this 
article  come  under  the  eyes  of  anv  of  our  soldiers  in  Canada  who 
may  have  an  inclination  to  try  their  luck  in  the  Yankee  service, 
we  hope  they  will  carefully  compare  the  practice  of  the  American 
service  with  that  of  England,  and  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
they  do  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  may  be  their 
prospective  advantages,  they  will,  at  all  events,  not  find  among 
them  guarantees  for  the  administration  of  justice  corresponding  to 
those  ensured  by  the  English  Mutiny  Act,  Articles  of  War,  and  the 
Queen's  Begulations. 


A  WORD   ABOUT  THE  LASH. 
By  a  man  who  HAS  BEEN  FLOGGED. 

I  AM  aware  that  I  am  venturing  on  delicate  ground.  I  know 
how  strong  is  the  popular  feeling  against  the  cat-o'-nine-tails; 
and  I  know,  too,  how  natural,  prima  facte,  that  feeling  is.  But  as 
a  private  soldier,  and  an  old  soldier,  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
throughout  tlie  ranks  of  the  British  army  the  institution  of  the 
"lash"  is  viewed  with  a  feeling  very  different  to  the  utter 
abhorrence  entertained  and  expressed  against  it  by  the  civilian 
portion  of  the  community.  We  soldiers  read  diatribes  against  it 
almost  every  week  in  the  Sunday  papers,  but  they  utterly  fidl 
to  excite  a  ^ndred  indignation  in  our  bosoms.  I  speak  for  myself, 
and  of  the  result  of  m  v  own  observation ;  if  my  comrades  of  the 
ranks  in  any  number  tnink  differently  from  me,  I  can  only  say 
that  they  are  very  reticent  in  the  expression  of  their  wrath. 

In  the  dark  ages  of  the  British  army,  there  was,  practicallyi 
no  limit  to  the  amount  of  corporal  punishment  which  might  bs 
inflicted,  nor  was  any  crime,  however  trivial,  exempt  firom  HbfBf 
retributive  infliction  of  the  ^*  cat"  I  have  heard  of  a  case  on 
record,  where  a  private  of  the  Artificers'  Company  (the  iiacleii%  I 
believe,  of  the  gallant  corps  of  Boyal  Engineers)  underwent  (lit 
amazing  number  of  3^00  lashes  in  the  space  of  two  yean  aai 
eight  months.  Tn  the  early  part  of  the  present  oentuyj  it  'mm. 
nothing  uncommon  for  a  soldier  to  have  some  300  latfhis  asf 
iAe  peiulty  tor  two  days'  absence,  and  the  ratio  inetCMod  wiBi 
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Lg  rapidity  as  the  complexion  of  the  crime  became  more 
h^oii&     As  the  sentiments  oi  the  age  became  more  enb'ghtened, 
and  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  point,  the  conclusion  was 
arriTed  at  that  to  flog  a  man  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life  (and  not 
un&equently  to  its  aepriyation),  was  neither  Christian  nor  was  it 
an  enectual  way  of  reforming  the  wayward  ;  so,  principally  under 
the  influence  of  pressure  from  without,  the  military  authorities 
were  induced  gradually  to  restrict  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  cor- 
poral punishment  awardable  by  sentence  of  court-martial,  until  at 
the  present  writing  the  maximum  to  which  a  soldier  can  be  sen- 
tenced is  fifty  lashes.     By  a  recent  enactment,  no  soldier  can  be 
flogl^  who  is  **  in  the  first  class,"  save  for  two  crimes — ^rank 
matmy  and  unnatural  conduct ;  and  he  must  be  guilty  of  very 
groBS  misconduct  ere  he  be  degraded  into  the  second  class,  and 
of  still  more  gross  before  the  dernier  ressari  of  the  lash  is  had 
reoonrse  to. 

Many  have  been  the  well-meant  attempts  to  induce  young  men 
deliberately  to  select  the  ranks  of  the  army  as  a  profession,  but  to 
little  purpose ;  and  the  pinching  of  dire  and  mostly  self-entailed 
poverty,  misconduct,  and  recklessness  are  still  found  by  the 
recruiting-sergeant  the  most  reliable  auxiliaries  in  his  daily  duty. 
Out  of  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  as  the  component  parts  of  the 
army  are  composed  of,  while  the  majority  accept  their  lot  and 
strive  to  fulfil  their  duties  with  credit  to  themselves  and  honour  to 
their  cloth,  there  will  always  be  found  a  greater  or  less  number 
who  refuse  to  succumb  to  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  from  bad 
to  worse,  become  a  nuisance  to  their  comrades  and  ofiicers,  and  a 
pest  and  disgrace  to  the  service  which  is  compelled  to  own  them. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  downward  career  of  such  mauvais 
tujeU^  mild  measures  are  tried  uselessly  ;  first,  a  reprimand ;  then 
the  infliction  of  pack-drill ;  next,  perhaps,  seven  days'  cells ;  and 
at  length  a  court-martial  and  imprisonment ;  still  absence  follows 
absence,  desertions  are  repeated,  acts  of  insubordination  are  neither 
few  nor  far  between ;  at  last,  patience  is  exhausted,  and  the  lash 
fiilla. 

Now,  can  any  one  point  out  what  fine  chords  in  such  a  man's 
nature  the  "  cat's"  thongs  have  severed — into  what  lower  depth  of 
degradation  the  drummer's  arm  has  hurled  him?  Already  the 
object  of  his  comrades'  scorn  and  disgust,  to  whom  he  has  been  a 
standing  nuisance,  seeing  that  their  leave  has  been  stopped  during 
his  many  absences,  that  they  have  had  to  find  pickets  to  fetch 
him  into  barracks,  extra  sentries  in  places  where  he  has  broken 
bounds,  and  repeated  escorts  and  guards,  and  generally  in  doing 
the  work  and  supplying  the  place  of  the  useless  member,  can  he 
feel  himself  more  degrac^  in  their  eyes,  because,  to  the  ornament 
of  the  letter  D  branded  into  his  side,  he  now  adds  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  stripes,  not  on  his  arm,  but  on  his  back  ?  Can  it  for 
a  moment  be  believed  that  such  a  man,  in  whom  the  sense  of 
■hame  is  dead,  will^  after  a  flogging,  blush  to  confront  the  civilian 
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at  whose  anmzemont  he  has  so  often  langliecl,  as  the  ncn-mtliiam 
stared  open-inoutlied  at  his  oloselv-croppecl  pate,  fresh  from  the 
tonsure  of  the  barrack  provost  ?  ^o ;  the  torch  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation must  fall  queucned  in  the  black  tarn  of  the  bad  soldiern 
utter  worthlessness.  When  persuasion  fails,  when  ordinary  coercive 
measures  are  vain,  tliere  must  be,  in  releniisy  some  sharp  argument 
which  will  appeal  forcibly  even  to  the  thick  hide  of  the  obdnrate 
offender.  We  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  our  bad  bargain  as 
utterly  useless ;  he  represents  money,  and  we  must  have  our  money's 
worth  out  of  him,  even  if  we  try  to  make  him  remunerative  at  the 
expense  of  the  integrity  of  his  cutis.  And  in  good  truth  this  argvr 
mentum  ad  iergxim  is  tolerably  successful.  The  man  who  laughed 
at  the  punishment,  or  even  professed  to  enjoy  the  ease  of  a  prison 
cell,  finds  liimself  compelled  to  grin  on  tJie  wrong  side  of  his  mouth 
as  the  Ia.sh  falls  on  his  bare  back ;  and  unless  the  devil  is  utterly 
rampant  within  him,  he  takes  care  to  avoid  its  repeated  infliction 
by  mending  his  manners,  if  not  his  morals. 

Tnave  l)een  commenting  as  yet  on  the  necessity  for,  and  the 
benefit  resulting  from,  the  actual  infliction  of  the  lash.  This  actaol 
infliction,  however,  is,  I  am  proud  on  behalf  of  my  profession  to  say, 
very  rare;  but  tlie  knowledge  that  such  a  power  vests  in  the 
autnorities  is  often  marvellouslv  salutary.  Not  rarely  is  the 
soldier's  advance  in  crime  arrested  as  he  glances  upwards  and  but  a 
little  forward  and  sees  the  *'  cat-o' -nine-tails  "  suspended  over  him 
by  a  thread,  which  but  a  few  more  lapses  will  snap.  When  he  sees 
the  triangles  ominously  blocking  up  the  path,  no  is  fain  to  halt 
and  retnice  his  footsteps.  As  the  punishment  for  the  last  dread 
crime  which  man  can  oe  tempted  to  commit,  the  offended  laws  of 
the  country  exact  blood  for  blood ;  military  law  in  time  of  peace 
has  foregone  her  conceded  privilege  to  inflict  a  like  penalty  for  the 
most  outrageous  military  onences,  and  it  would  be  hazardous  in  the 
extreme,  as  the  army  is  at  present  constituted,  to  deprive  that  law's 
executors  of  the  {)ower  at  least,  to  put  in  force  what  is  a  salutary 
and  efficient  substitute. 

I  disdain  to  speak  of  the  power  our  authorities  possess  to  score 
the  back  of  the  man  who  roDs  his  comra<Ie,  or  who  disgraces  hia 
cloth  and  his  nature  by  acts  I  blush  to  think  of.  There  is  not  a 
good  soldier,  I  dare  to  say,  wearing  his  Queen^s  uniform,  whoconcoFi 
not  with  me  in  the  hearty  dictum,  "  Tie  him  up  and  then  kid^ 
him  out." 

All  that  has  been  written  bears  reference  to  the  piping  time  of 
peace ;  but  we  have  been  at  war,  and  so  long  as  human  natoit 
remains  unaltered,  we  are  liable  to  go  to  war  again.  And  nhA 
can  be  suggested  as  an  efBcient  substitute  for  the  power  to  flog  tkt 
obdurate  culprits  of  an  army  on  the  march  through  a  n^ntnt 
country,  or  while  lyinff  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  ?  The  otdiBM^  , 
restraints  of  banack  discijJine  cannot  be  enforceo,  impriscmiiieidpV 
impracticable,  and  deprivation  of  pay  would  he  laii^iedifeli^.^ 
remote  eril    1  have  stated  at  the  top  of  tlii«  Qaper  tbt  iti  iVlttlli j 
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has  been  flogged.  It  is  true,  I  blush  to  own ;  not  that  the  lash  has 
touched  myback,  but  that  I,  a  British  soldier,  in  front  of  the 
«iemy,  when  a  battle  was  imminent,  from  taking  ray  share  in  which 
the  state  to  which  my  act  reduced  me  would  have  debarred  me, 
ahould  have  committed  a  crime  for  which  twenty-five  lashes  were 
a  just  punishment.  Let  me  briefly  narrate  the  circumstances.  In 
the  weary  winter  of  1854-5,  when  lying  in  front  of  Sevastopol,  I 
mounted  guard  on  certain  commissary  stores  in  our  camp.  W  e  got 
access  to  the  commissary  rum ;  I  was  dead  drunk  when  the  officer 
of  the  day  took  the  guard;  the  regiment  had  been  duly  cautioned 
as  to  the  certain  fate  of  the  next  oflender  in  that  way,  and  so  I  was 
tied  up  next  morning  to  the  forge  cart,  and  althou^i^h  the  snow  was 
falling  fast,  I  had  small  reason  to  complain  of  cold  ere  tlie  farrier- 
major  had  counted  "twenty-five."  Is  there  any  occasion  to  ask  mo 
whether  commissary  rum  tempted  me  again,  or  whether  my  punish- 
ment did  not  deter  many  a  man  who  would  have  despisecl  imprac- 
ticable pack  drill  or  stoppages  of  pay  ?  Did  I  feel  degraded  by  the 
stripes  below  the  level  of  humanity  ?  Did  malice  and  hatred  and 
blind  fury  and  utter  despair  have  empire  over  me  ?  Far  from  it 
I  bad  accepted  the  service  with  its  liabilities,  to  one  of  wliich  I  had 
subjected  myself.  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  crime,  and  as  little  was  I 
entitled  to  brood  over  my  expiation  as  I  am  to  blush  that  I  wear 
the  uniform,  which  is  another  liability  of  the  service. 

It  is  not  the  knowledge  that  under  certain  contingencies  he  is 
liable  to  corporal  punishment^  nor  even  the  actual  infliction  of 
that  punishment  which  goads  and  irritates  the  soldier  into  acts  of 
reckless  madness!  Petty  annoyances,  acts  of  oppression  on  the 
part  of  non-commissioned  officers,  and  careless  disregard,  caprice, 
and  injustice  on  the  part  of  officers — which  the  Articles  of  War 
do  not  grasp,  and  for  which  no  redress  is  obtainable — these  are 
the  grievances  by  which  the  private  soldier's  lot  is  too  often 
embittered. 

Let  it  be  well  understood  that  I  am  far  from  being  an  advocate 
and  pleader  in  favour  of  the  lash.  I  am  merely  the  apologist  for 
what  1  consider  a  necessary  evil.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  lash  in 
more  frequent  use ;  I  would  rather  learn  that  it  is  called  into  play 
\m  often ;  from .  which  I  should  draw  the  deduction  that  the 
necessity  for  it  was  being  diminished,  and  that  the  British  army 
contained  fewer  black  sheep.  But  I  do  and  will  maintain  that  it  is 
practicajly  useful  as  a  sharp  and  deterrent  punishment,  and  that 
still  more  benefit  accrues  from  the  knowledge  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  authorities,  when  a  certain  stage  of  infraction  of  military 
discipline  has  been  reached,  to  inflict  it  as  punishment.  I  cannot 
away  with  the  notion  that  the  lash  utterly  debases  or  dehumanizes 
the  sufferer.  The  soldier  who  is  flogged  in  peace  time  would  find 
it  hard  to  find  a  lower  deep  than  that  to  wmch,  for  the  most  part, 
he  has  already  sunk ;  the  soldier  flogged  in  war  time  must  be  con- 
tent to  accept  his  stripes  as  the  **  fortune  of  war,"  in  lieu  of  other 
pmuafament,  impracticable  under  the  circumstances. 

VOL.  IT.  B 
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Tbe  Bkixiaiiini  nazuUrr  oi'  I*dbes  at  present  legal  may  safely 

left  mt*!t.  as  indictrnz  quite  sufficient  bodily  pain  to  ensure  th 

being  remember^  Whbcvt  iikjorioiislv  affecting  the  constitati< 

But  tLere  k  oce  mcdid^nkUon  irtiidi  I  should  desire  to  see  inti 

dnced.   viiich  i&  ta&t  a   n^enlar  poUic   fbncttonary  shonld  i 

apfKiint^  to  carry  cv>rpx;J  ponfahment  into  execution,  instead 

the  pff>e:$ent  oj^ratcfs.  vho  are  the  faniefs  in  the  cavalry  and  ti 

drummers  in  the  ini*ntiy.     It  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  &r  finn 

pl€«aant  to  dc^  a  man.  any  mote  than  to  hang  one ;  and  becaow. 

murderer  has  U?ea  a  master  baker,  we  do  not  compel  his  fellow 

tradesmen  to  *"  wviirk  him  oZT    Neither  does  the  i^esent  systo 

ensure  uniformity  in  the  seTcrity  of  the  stripes ;  and  thus  of  twc 

m^^  both  receiving  fifty  lashes^  the  one  may  receive  a  hesitjf 

flagging  and  the  ot&er  escape  with  a  very  trifling  amount  of  pain. 

A  general  jm>rai^-4narKid/  would  be  influenced  by  no  bias  either 

one  way  or  the  other,  and  corporal  punishment  is  so  rare  thathn 

services  would  always  be  aTaiEable. 

Of  the  expediency  of  the  use  of  the  lash  in  the  navy,  knowii^ 
hin?.  I  can  say  nothing,  sive  that  it  must  be  equally  unpen- 
tive  to  m^^intAin  naTal  as  military  disci[4ine.  Still  less  can  I 
q>eak  of  its  effects  in  cases  where  the  laws  of  the  coantiT  an 
infringed.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  be  a  theoretical  or  speculatife 
reascmer ;  I  testify  to  the  facts  which  have  come  under  my  own 
eye,  and  I  merely  advance  my  humble  but  sincere  <^»nions  d^aoed 
therefrom. 
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FK)B  Mr.  Williams,  but  a  short  time  ago,  was  never  weary  of 
attacking  the  extravagance  of  our  naval  administration.  To 
him  there  seemed  always  present  the  honiUe  reflection  that,  in  tbo 
course  of  fiftv  years,  after  having  spent  upon  the  navy  250,OOOyOOOL 
sterling,  we  Iiad  nothing  to  show  but  rotten  ships,  worthless  men, 
dockyards  worthy  of  the  time  when  Noah's  ark  was  built,  gmtf 
whose  peculiar  property  was  to  burst,  and  an  administration  whoi0 
sole  aim  and  object  was  to  show  with  what  ability  the  poorest  and 
weakest  navy  in  the  world  could  be  produced  at  the  greatest  cost 
to  the  country.  He,  after  all.  but  exaggerated  a  feeling  to  which 
many  people  would  give  expiessicHi  did  it  lay  in  didr  power-^ 
feeling  not  based  upon  any  study  of  &cts  or  upon  actual  obsffva- 
tion,  but  existing  palpably  and  powerfuUy,  mu3firo(nn-like»  without 
any  apparent  cause.  An<i  even  men  who  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  matter  are  not  willing  to  credit  the  Admiralty  with  eneigy  tf 
with  a  desire  for  progress,  because  they  cannot  see  with  thdr  o«B 
eyes»  nor  with  their  own  ears  hear  o^  any  positive  sign  of  life.    !fo 
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the  public  the  navy  means  ships  alone,  and  as  tliey  hear  of  ships 
being  launched,  or  commissioned,  or  sent  to  sea,  so  they  judge  the 
activity  of  the  Government     That  they  are  right  in  their  judgment 
to  a  certain  extent  cannot  be  denied ;  for  the  navy  without  ships 
could  have  no  material  existence,  and  in  its  cost  they  form  a  very 
considerable  item.      The  public  is  justified  again  on  the  ground 
that  ships  require  a  long  time  to  construct,  and  the  interval  which 
most  elapse  between  the  commencement  and  end  of  their  construc- 
tion is  apt  to  confuse  an  ordinary  mind  as  to  their  actual  existence. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  in  a  single  year  naval  progress  appears  often 
to  retrograde,  and  naval  a£niiiistration  to  be  fairly  open  to  the 
charge  of  supineness. 

We  therefore  wish  to  show,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  what  the 
actual  progress  in  the  navy  is  in  a  year,  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
analyse  as  closely  as  we  can  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year 
by  the  Government.  A  few  points  have  come  to  the  surface  with 
which  most  of  us  are  acquainted — the  power  and  capacities  of  such 
ships  as  the  '  Minotaur '  and  the  *  Bellerophon,'  the  occasional  gun 
experiments  at  Shoeburyness,  and  the  fetes  at  Cherbourg  and  Ports- 
mouth reminding  us  that  the  navy  exists  and  that  the  Government 
is  alive  to  its  interests ;  but  these  are  only  useful  as  indications,  re- 
vealing but  slightly  the  actual  work  wliich,  in  a  year,  is  commenced 
ftnd  accomplished. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  what  is  its  state  now?  -are  questions  which  we  will  try  to 
answer;  investigating  as  closely  as  possible  its  gradual  progress 
point  by  point,  from  information  which  the  public  possesses,  but 
^hose  value  it  does  not  apparently  realize. 

Naval  strength  is  affected  materially,  if  not  wholly,  by  our 
A)reign  policy,  and  by  the  strength  of  the  navies  which  foreign 
^lations  think  it  well  to  maintain.  In  a  limited  way,  then,  we  may 
determine  the  general  tendency  of  our  relations  with  our  neighbours 
^load  by  the  line  adopted  by  the  Grovemment  in  its  administra- 
tion  of  the  marine ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  foreign  policy 
^rill  enable  us  to  predict  roughly  the  possible  condition  of  our  own 
tiavY. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past 
^rear,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  what  was  done  in  1864.  The  force 
^was  reduced  by  about  4,000  men ;  but  this  reduction,  it  must  not 
he  supposed,  implied  any  diminution  to  its  working  power.  It  was 
W  the  first  expression  of  the  fact  that  our  iron  fieet  had  assumed 
snflBcient  proportions  to  a£fect  the  number  of  men  who  would  be 
laqnired  to  man  it. 

Nor  would  any  diminution  have  been  rational  at  the  time. 
We  were  oertaiidy  at  peace  with  the  world,  but  it  was  a  peace 
liiidi,  at  any  moment^  was  liable  to  disturbance.  For,  with  the 
AmerKsan  war  still  raging  and  the  Danish  war  hardly  terminated, 
it  waa  impoasiUe  to  predict  with  any  approach  to  certainty  what 
migbt  hi^ypen*    Therefore  the  navy  was  not  materially  reduced 
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thea,  and  as  the  sume  circumstances  remained  in  operation  at  tlis 
commencement  of  18(35,  tlie  poUcy  of  the  Governmeut  with  regan 
to  our  military  establislimtints  was  nut  likely  to  I>e  altered. 

It  was  only  proposed,  therefore,  to  provide  for  a  redut-tion  of 
2,400  men,  whicti  would  not  materially  affect  the  atrenffth  of  the 
navy.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  through  there  being  a  smaller  numbtr  oS 
ships  to  [irovide  for  by  six  than  in  the  previous  year.  But  here 
again  the  force  was  not  weakened,  as  four  new  armour-plated  ehipi 
had  been  added.  The  most  important  change  proiK>seu  was  in  the 
marines,  as  those  on  sliore  were  to  he  reduced  by  1,0(10.  The  least 
important  cliango  was  in  the  coast-guard  service,  whii-h  was  to  lose 
900  men.  Here  the  Government  was  beginning  to  see  the  com- 
parative unimportance  of  the  coast-guard  with  post  years,  when 
smuggling  was  more  frequent,  and  a  naval  reiserve  was  not  formed. 
As  to  the  marines,  it  was  found  no  easy  matter  to  provide  them  all 
with  sea  service,  'and  it  was  thought,  therefore,  injudicious  to  main- 
tain a  force  wliii-h  could  not  bo  made  available  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  was  specially  useful. 

Now,  though  there  was  this  reduction  of  the  men  by  2,100,  their 
cost  and  their  maintenance  was  expected  to  be  greater.  Ft»  not 
only  had  greater  privileges  been  granted  them,  not  only  were  their 
pay  and  allowances  increased,  but  now  every  third  man  was  a 
gunner,  and  was  in  consequence  entitled  to  increased  pay.  So  it 
appeared  that  in  the  course  of  six  years  the  same  number  of 
omcers  and  men  cost  the  country  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  millioo 
sterling.  The  cfut  of  training  boys  was  now  more  expenuve; 
so  much  so.  tliat  each  boy  costs  the  couutrv  very  nearly  41,  a-year 
more  than  he  did  foimeily.  It  was  found,  however,  necesearj  to 
reduce  them,  for  their  places  as  servants  to  officers  were  now  to  be 
filled  by  men,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  number  of  removals  hj 
death  and  desertion  which  they  supplied  was  sensibly  diminishing. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  redooa 
the  number  of  our  boys,  for  tiiei-e  can  Le  no  doubt  that  when  wdl 
trained  they  wiJ  be  tlie  beat  and  must  useful  men  for  the  servica 
But,  unfortunately,  if  they  were  always  retained  at  the  nine 
nuinber  it  would  be  most  highly  probable  that,  either  many  of  them 
would  not  be  able  to  go  to  sea  when  their  training  was  comideted, 
or  tliat  the  merchant  service  would  be  entirely  cloaed  to  the  naff. 
We  have  always  hitherto  looked  upon  the  merchant  aerrioe  u  t 
source  from  which  to  recruit  our  losses,  but  at  present,  witbontt 
redaction  of  the  number  of  boys,  there  would  be  But  a  aaiidl  ohuBft 
of  vacancies.  The  introduction  of  the  boy  Bystem  had  another  gool 
effect,  in  oompelhng  all  who  entered  to  enter  for  a  oontinuooi  HTfiei- 
oftoiyean.  By  this  means  the  service  was  full  of  continnoiM  ■mti—  j 
men.  So  mooh  ma  this  the  case,  that  whereas  in  1861  tiicam  Witf  j 
two  to  one  noiHiontinQous  service  men,  in  1864  tlin  nuiiiiiiliiH  ■»  ] 
five  to  one;  aad  w  the  deaths  and  deaartioiu  were  wmrmaammli. 
«0  Jt  was  ibond  that  the  mmioal  returns  were  mooh  li^^itar  1^0'  I 
they  bad  beea  ia  fwAter  yean.  ij^';  /  j 
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It  may  be  well  to  allude  here  in  a  passing  manner  to  tlie  health 

of  the  navy.    Though  the  last  returns  are  as  far  back  as  18()2,  the 

health  of  the  navy  is  very  satisfactory.      Upon  comparing  the 

death-rate  in  the  navy  with  that  for  the  healthiest  of  the  working 

classes,  it  appears  that  whereas  in  1,000  men  it  was  9*1  in  the 

latter,  it  was  only  for  the  samoj  number  9*6  in  the  former ;  and  as 

a  corroboration  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  speech  at 

the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  in  which  he  said  that 

the  death-rate  in  the  merchant  service  was  three  times  as  high  as 

m  the  navy.     One  fact  he  brought  forward,  which  was  particularly 

satisfactory ;  it  was,  that  at  the  training-school  for  boys  at  Stepney 

they  almost  invariably  preferred  the  navy  to  the  merchant  service, 

because  of  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  they  found,  or  heard  was  to 

to  be  found,  there. 

It  appears,  then,  that  with  regard  to  our  seamen,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  satbdied.  During  the  past  year  the  number  which  it 
was  proposed  to  maintain  was  69,750,  which  number  includes,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  officers,  boys,  marines,  and  coast-guard  men.  We 
may  rest  satisfied  that  with  regard  to  their  training,  their  treat- 
ment, and  their  conduct,  very  litue  change  is  necessary,  but  of  their 
namber  we  cannot  speak  at  present^  as  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
other  branches  of  the  service,  which  we  will  proceed  to  aiscuss. 

n. 

The  two  great  points  upon  which  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  naval  matters  nas  been  concentrated  for  the  last  five 
or  six  years  are  sliips  and  guns.  Ships  are  the  larger  of  the  two, 
and,  being  more  expensive,  generally  attract  more  attention  ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  ship,  as  a  man-of-war,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  gun-carriage,  and  that  her  power,  though  having 
the  twofold  object  of  attack  and  defence,  is  measured  chiefly  l)y  the 
former,  we  are  naturaUy  led  to  consider  its  capability  for  carrying 
large  guns,  and  enabling  them  to  be  worked ;  therefore,  as  the  gun 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and  as  the  question  is  not  how 
can  we  build  a  gun  capable  of  bein^  worked  in  a  vessel  of  a  certain 
siase,  bat  how  can  we  construct  a  ship  capable  of  holding  the  largest 
size  ^nnSy  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  guns  the  first  consi- 
deration. 

Few  questions  have  given  more  trouble  to  settle,  and  few  have 
given  so  little  satisfaction  in  partial  solution  wliich  has  been  afforded, 
as  thi&  In  spite  of  committees,  and  trials,  and  inventions,  the 
Government  have  been  unable  to  determine  upon  a  gun  which  they 
can  satisfactorily  pronoimce  efficient  It  is  not  that  great  guns 
have  not  been  bmlt,  but  we  have  hardly  yet  been  able  to  decide 
upon  a  gun  which  can  be  worked  well  in  the  best  ship  we  can  send 
to  sea. 

During  the  past  year  the  gun  question  took  a  very  prominent 
place  in  dtacaaBions  on  the  defence  of  the  country.    On  tiie  ^id  oi 
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March,  Mr.  Baillie  complained  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  guns  in 
the  navy.  His  statement  may  be  summed  up  as  follows ;  that  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  guns  of  other  countries ;  that  for  five  years 
we  had  been  searchii^  for  a  gun  which  had  not  yet  been  found ; 
that  our  present  armament  consisted  of  68-pounder8,  which  did 
verv  well  for  wooden  ships,  a  few  100-pounder  smooth-bore  guns, 
ana  some  110  and  40-pound  Armstrongs;  that  the  Armstrong 
guns  had  been  made  without  having  been  properly  tested,  and  haa 
repeatedly  been  proved  failures;  that  apparently  nobody  was 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  our  guns;  that  the  Blakely  mm, 
which  was  good,  was  not  used,  although  it  had  been  adopted  by 
the  governments  of  Portugal,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Russia ;  that 
inventors  were  discouraged  by  the  Government,  which  might  with 
advantage  adopt  the  American  system  of  allowing  inventors  oppor- 
tunities to  make  experiments  at  their  own  cost ;  and  that,  m  a 
general  way,  other  nations  were  superior  to  us  in  the  matter  of 
armaments. 

The  answer  to  this  attack  gave,  most  probably,  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  It  was  admitted  that  the  Armstrong  gun  was  practically 
useless  against  iron-plates,  and  that  the  Government  had  therefore 
been  unwise  in  ordering  too  many  of  them ;  but  with  a  view  to 
repairing  this  error,  an  endeavour  had  been  made  to  construct  a 
heavier  gun,  whose  weight  should  be  six  tons,  with  a  calibre  of 
seven  inches.  This  was  the  gun,  in  fact,  which  had  pierced  plates 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  *  Warrior.'  The  matter  had 
not  been  proceeded  with  warmly,  because  no  sudden  emei^ncy 
had  arisen,  and  the  Government  had  thought  it  unwise  to  arm  the 
whole  fleet  with  a  gun  while  the  theories  of  ordnance  were  in 
so  unsettled  a  state.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  question  could 
easily  be  settled ;  but  it  was  only  rational  to  urge  that  merely  for 
the  satisfaction  of  settling  the  question  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  determine  definitely  upon  a  gun  for  the  fleet  while  so  many  difil- 
culties  were  in  the  way. 

The  American  navy,  it  was  well  known,  had  failed  lamentably 
in  its  big  guns,  while  at  present  we  had  in  our  '  Boyal  Sovereign* 
an  expenmental  gun  of  twelve  tons  we^ht,  which,  for  naval  pur- 
poses, the  Americans  had  not  equalled.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington 
explained  that  Captain  Blakely's  gun  had  burst  on  trial,  and  that 
his  best  class  of  gun  was  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use.  **  I  do 
not  believe,"  he  said,  **  that  any  country  has  the  start  of  us.  My 
opinion  is,  that  in  guns  we  have  in  store  and  in  the  guns  we  have 
on  board  ship  we  are  equal  to  any  power."  Lord  Paget  explained 
that  the  guns  which  were  being  manufactured  were  26^  tons, 
9  tons,  and  12  tons;  but  he  comd  not  help  admitting  that  the 
armament  of  the  navy  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  was 
likely  still  to  remain  so,  until  the  Question  as  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  the  turret  and  broaoside  system  had  been  deter- 
mined. 

It  appeared,  then,  that  besides  the  old  68-pounder,  we  had  only 
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the  A  rmstrong  gim,  which  was  admitted  to  be  an  error,  and  a  few 
heayy  guna>  which  were  from  100  to  SOO-pounders.  They  were, 
however,  experimental,  and  it  remained  to  be  proved,  not  only 
whether  they  were  strong  enough  for  their  purpose,  and  effective, 
but  whether  they  were  capable  of  beinff  worked  at  sea. 

The  Armstrong,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  introduced  in  a 
hurry  in  consequence  of  the  panic  of  1859.  Then  the  nation  cared 
Uttle  what  plan  was  adopted  so  that  it  promised  well,  and  put  us 
in,  at  all  events,  an  appearance  of  defence.  But  it  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  discard  these  guns  when  once  they  had  been  introduced.  A 
l»ge  number  had  been  made  at  a  great  expense,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Grovemment  would  hurriedly  either  condemn  them 
or  replace  them  with  others.  We  could  not  complain  of  not  having 
enough  guns,  but  of  not  having  enough  of  the  proper  sort  Again, 
we  were  committed  by  habit  and  by  formal  construction  almost 
imperatively  to  the  broadside  principle ;  and  it  was  not  therefore 
likely  that  any  plan  would  be  vehemently  encouraged  which 
conld  not  be  thus  worked.  This  really  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
3U0-ponnder,  or  12-ton  gun.  No  ship  could  carry  it  broadside.  So 
arose  the  contest  between  guns  and  ships,  which  reason  has  decided 
in  favour  of  the  gun.  It  seems  natural  that  as  long  as  a  big  gun 
can  be  easily  constructed  and  is  capable  of  efficient  work,  it  is  of 
no  use  building  ships  which  will  not  carry  it,  so  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  a  ship  upon  any  principle  whatever  in  which  it  can 
be  worked. 

However,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt,  the  Government  have  decided 
upon  a  200-pounder  of  6J  tons,  which  is  in  its  way  efficient ;  but 
we  may  hope  that  this  after  all  is  only  decided  upon  as  an  experi- 
ment For  there  would  not  be  much  use  in  having  big  ships  armed 
with  little  guns,  which  would  be  ineffective  against  modem  armour- 
plating. 

We  will  now  briefly  allude  to  the  carriages,  which  are  neces- 
sarily of  anew  construction  for  heavy  guns.  The  *  Bellerophon'  is 
armed  with  a  12-ton  gun,  which  is  supported  and  worked  by  ma- 
chinery fixed  both  above  and  below  decks.  It  is  so  simple  as  only 
to  require  four  men  to  work  the  gun.  It  enables  a  gun  to  be  kept 
in  position  in  a  heavy  sea,  but  can  be  moved,  when  it  is  requisite, 
in  plenty  of  space. 

But  we  are  stiU  in  an  unsettled  state  about  our  guns.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  largest  gun  will  be  the  best,  or  whether 

Cjr  depends  upon  the  weight  of  its  charge  of  powder.  This  has 
a  frnitful  source  of  discussion  between  Captain  Coles  and  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  Some  experiments  have  been  tried,  but  with- 
out any  success,  against  the  'Hercules,'  the  new  iron-clad.  The 
iron-plating  which  was  fired  at  was  lli  inches  thick,  and  the 
guns  used  were  300-pounders.  All  that  can  at  present  be  said  is, 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  gun  smaller  than  a  6U0-pounder  to  pierce 
such  armour-plating,  and  it  is  not  even  certain  that  a  600-pounder 
can.    Bat  if  a  smaU  gun  is  as  effective  on  board  ship  as  a  large 
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March,  Mr.  Baillie  complained  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  guns  in 
tlio  navy.  His  statement  may  be  summed  up  aa  follows ;  that  we 
knew  nothing  of  tho  guns  of  other  coantries ;  that  for  five  years 
we  had  been  searching  for  a  gun  which  bad  not  yet  been  found ; 
that  our  present  armament  consisted  of  68-pounders,  which  did 
veiT  well  for  wooden  ships,  a  few  100-poimder  smooth-bore  gnos, 
ana  some  110  and  40-pound  Armstrongs;  that  the  Armstrong 
guns  had  been  mode  without  having  been  properly  tested,  and  had 
repeatedly  been  proved  failures ;  that  apparently  nobody  was 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  our  guns;  that  the  Blakely  ^un, 
which  was  good,  was  not  used,  although  it  had  been  adopted  by 
the  goyemmenta  of  Portugal,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Russia ;  th^ 
inventors  were  discouraged  by  the  GoTemment,  which  might  with 
advantage  adopt  the  American  system  of  allowing  inventonj  oppor- 
tunities to  make  exiwrimcnts  at  their  own  cost;  and  that,  in  a 
general  way,  other  nations  were  superior  to  us  in  the  matter  of 
armamcnte. 

The  answer  to  this  attack  gave,  most  probably,  the  real  stAte  ot 
the  cose.  It  was  admitted  that  the  Armstrong  gun  was  practically 
useless  against  jrou-plates,  and  that  tlie  Govemmcut  had  thereftwe 
been  unwise  in  ordering  too  many  of  tliem ;  but  with  a  view  to 
repairing  this  error,  an  endeavour  had  been  mode  to  construct  a 
heavier  gun,  whose  weight  should  he  six  tons,  nith  a  calibre  oS 
seven  inches.  This  was  the  gun,  in  fact,  which  had  pierced  plata 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  '  Warrior.'  The  matter  had 
not  been  proceeded  with  warmly,  because  no  sudden  emergent^ 
had  arisen,  and  the  Government  had  thought  it  unwise  to  aim  Ute 
whole  fieet  with  a  gun  while  tlie  theories  of  ordnance  were  in 
so  unsettled  a  stata  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  question  could 
easily  be  settled ;  but  it  was  only  rational  to  urge  that  merely  fyt 
the  satisfaction  of  settling  the  question  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  determine  definitely  upon  a  gtm  for  the  fleet  while  so  many  diffi- 
culties were  in  the  way. 

The  American  navy,  it  was  well  known,  had  failed  lamentaUy 
in  its  bi^  guns,  while  at  pi-esent  we  had  in  our  '  lloyal  Soverugn' 
an  experimental  gun  of  twelve  tons  weight,  which,  for  naval  po^ 
poses,  the  Americans  had  not  equalled.  Ihe  Marquis  of  Hartingtoo 
explained  that  Captain  Blakely's  gun  had  burst  on  trial,  and  tliat 
his  best  class  of  gun  was  too  expensive  for  ordinary  nae.  "  I  do 
not  believe,"  ho  said,  "  that  any  country  has  the  start  of  mm,  Mj 
opinion  is,  that  in  guns  we  have  in  store  and  in  tlie  guns  ire  hn* 
cm  board  ship  we  are  equal  to  any  power."    Lord  fkget  enlatBod 


that  the  gons  vbieh  were  being  mannfhctnred  woe  20^  itn, 
9  tons,  em  12  tons;  bat  he  coidd  not  help  admittiiiff  tiut  tt> 
armament  of  the  navy  was  in  a  very  uoBati^ototy  itm^  and  vt| 


likely  still  to  remain  so,  until  tlie  qoestioD  M  to  .    .^ ^. 

advantages  of  the  tturet  and  broadside  ^atem  liad  beu  Mm^ 
mined. 

It  speared,  (ben,  Uiat  becddes  die  (M  Qfr^^tmidfiCtira  ImA^i^P 
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the  Armstrong  giin,  which  was  admitted  to  be  an  error,  aud  a  few 
heavy  guns,  wliich  were  from  100  to  SOO-pounders.  They  were, 
however,  experimental,  and  it  remained  to  be  proved,  not  only 
wlietlier  they  were  strong  enough  for  their  purpose,  and  eflfective, 
but  whether  they  were  capable  of  being  worked  at  sea. 

The  Armstrong,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  introduced  in  a 
hurry  in  consequence  of  the  panic  of  1859.  Then  the  nation  cared 
little  what  plan  was  adopted  so  that  it  promised  weU,  and  put  us 
in,  at  all  events,  an  appearance  of  defence.  But  it  was  not  an  easv 
thing  to  discard  these  guns  when  once  they  had  been  introduced.  A 
large  number  had  been  made  at  a  great  expense,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Government  would  hiuriedly  either  condenm  them 
or  replace  them  with  others.  We  could  not  complain  of  not  having 
enough  guns,  but  of  not  having  enough  of  the  proper  sort  Again, 
we  were  committed  by  habit  and  by  formal  construction  almost 
imperatively  to  the  broadside  principle ;  and  it  was  not  therefore 
likely  that  any  plan  would  be  vehemently  encouraged  wliich 
could  not  be  thus  worked.  This  really  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
300-pounder,  or  12-ton  gun.  No  ship  could  carry  it  broadside.  So 
arose  the  contest  between  guns  and  ships,  which  reason  has  decided 
m  iavour  of  the  gun.  It  seems  natural  that  as  long  as  a  big  gun 
can  be  easily  constructed  and  is  capable  of  efficient  work,  it  is  of 
no  use  builaing  ships  which  will  not  carry  it,  so  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  a  ship  upon  any  principle  whatever  in  which  it  can 
be  worked. 

However,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt,  the  Government  have  decided 
upon  a  200-pounder  of  6^  tons,  which  is  in  its  way  efficient ;  but 
we  may  hope  that  this  after  all  is  only  decided  upon  as  an  experi- 
ment  For  there  would  not  be  much  use  in  having  big  ships  armed 
with  little  guns,  which  would  be  ineffective  against  modem  armour- 
plating. 

We  will  now  briefly  allude  to  the  carriages,  which  are  neces- 
sarily of  anew  construction  for  heavy  guns.  The  *BeUerophon'  is 
armed  with  a  12-ton  gun,  which  is  supported  and  worked  by  ma- 
chinery fixed  both  above  and  below  decks.  It  is  so  simple  as  only 
to  require  four  men  to  work  the  gun.  It  enables  a  gun  to  be  kept 
in  pocdtion  in  a  heavy  sea,  but  can  be  moved,  when  it  is  requisite, 
in  plenty  of  space. 

But  we  are  still  in  an  unsettled  state  about  our  guns.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  largest  gun  will  be  the  best,  or  whether 
power  depends  upon  the  weight  of  its  charge  of  powder.  This  has 
oeen  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion  between  Captain  Coles  and  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  Some  experiments  have  bieen  tried,  but  with- 
out any  success,  against  the  'Hercules,'  the  new  iron-clad.  The 
inm-plating  which  was  fired  at  was  lli  inches  thick,  and  the 
guns  used  were  300-pounders.  All  that  can  at  present  be  said  is, 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  gun  smaller  than  a  6U0-pounder  to  pierce 
audi  armour-plating,  and  it  is  not  even  certain  that  a  600-pounder 
caiL    But  if  a  smafi  gun  i^  as  effective  on  board  ship  aa  a  \dx^<^ 
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one,  the  Qovemment  are  thoroughly  justified  in  abstaining  from 
arming  our  fleet  ^'ith  guns  of  the  largest  size. 

III. 

Assuming  that  the  gun  is  of  more  importance  than  the  ship  in 
modem  warfare,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  consider  it  first.  Upon 
tin's  basis  we  of  course  depart  from  the  principle  which  has  hitherto 
held  good.  Formerly  the  ship  was  of  niglier  importance,  for  then 
the  great  object  was  to  build  a  ship  which  should  be  able  to  carry 
the  largest  number  of  guns  of  an  ordinary  calibre.  But  now  the 
progress  of  gun  manufacture  has  so  outstripped  ship-building  that 
we  find  it  diiflicult  to  build  ships  wliich  can  carry  anything  like  a 
battery  of  the  largest  guns  that  have  been  invented.  But  even  the  gun 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  subordinate  instniment  "  It  must,**  as  Sir 
John  Pakiiigton  jsaid,  "  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  shell ;  and  the 
size  of  the  gun  must  govern  the  size  of  the  ship/'  As  yet,  however, 
the  first  step  in  this  process  of  investigation  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered. But  ship-building,  unless  it  is  to  be  entirely  discontinued 
until  we  have  come  to  some  determination  about  shot,  shells,  and 
^uns,  must  be  regulated  by  the  measure  with  which  this  attempt  at 
determination  proceeds.  Mr.  Stansfeld  was  of  opinion  that  the 
best  plan  would  bo  to  build  small,  swift  ships,  not  armour-plated, 
which  should  be  able  to  carry  one  of  the  largest  size  gans  each. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  but  an  uncertain  solution  of  the  dimcultyy  an, 
in  the  first  place,  small  war-ships  are  not  the  swiftest ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  very  object  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan — namely,  that  of 
acting  as  skirmishers  against  an  enemy's  big  shii)S — would  be  de- 
feated, since  every  other  nation  would  follow  our  example  and  build 
small  cruisers  likewise.  Therefore,  while  we  determine  to  aim  at 
perfection  in  our  men-of-war,  ship-building  must  necessarily  be  ten- 
tative until  the  gun  question  has  been  settled. 

In  February,  1865,  the  number  of  our  ships  was  514,  of  which 
twenty-si  <  were  not  completed.  Of  these  twenty-seven  wereannoor- 
plated.  These  war  ships  consisted  of  eight  iron  men-of-war,  seven 
of  wood,  four  cupola  ships,  and  eight  floating  batteries  and  Gnufleia 
Upon  comparing  this  force  with  that  for  the  same  time  in  1864,  it 
whI  be  found  that  we  had  made  an  increase  of  seven  armour-plated 
ships  and  a  decrease  of  the  nnmber  of  paddle,  gnn-veaBels,  ana  aaQ- 
mg  shii)s. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  this  number  was  increased  by  eMft; 
80  that,  instead  of  havine  only  twentv-seven  armour-plated  0mp% 
we  had  thirty-five,  either  built  or  nearly  completed.  Oi  these  lioxbr 
were  actually  lannched,  and  twenty-six  were  either  commissioiiaa 
or  were,  at  any  rate,  ready.  Ten  were  built  on  Hr.  Bead's  plsa^ 
and  four  on  the  cupola  plan  of  Captain  Coles ;  the  rest  wero  eitfisr 
batteries  or  were  Doilt  oefore  either  plan  was  thought  cC  Odf 
thirteen  of  these  ships  carried  over  twenty  giiDs;  Imt^  «i  we  ImM 
nlready  sttid,  tbk  cannot  be  considered  neoessarily  a  test  of  itkeq|^ 
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This  fleet,  which  represents  a  tonnage  of  118,000,  has  cost  us  upwards 
of  seven  millions  sterling ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  cost 
of  each  ship  has  Ijeen  on  an  average  180,000/.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  we  must  take  into  account  eleven  vessels  which  are  not 
armour-plated,  and  which,  though  not  complete,  are  now  being 
constructed.  They  are  intended,  doubtless,  to  serve  the  purpose 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  of  fighting  and  running  away.  One 
of  them,  the  *  Endymion,'  will  carry  twenty-one  guns,  but  the  rest 
will  only  bear  two  or  four. 

We  will  now  specially  notice  two  of  the  most  important  addi- 
tions to  our  navy  m  the  past  year — the  *  Bellerophon '  and  the 
'  Minotaur.'  These  are  remarkable  for  size  and  sti^ngth,  and  are 
both  intended  to  carry  the  most  powerful  guns  yet  known.  The 
*  Bellerophon'  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Eeed,  and  was  launched  on 
the  26th  of  April  last  Its  name  is  well  known,  since  we  have 
heard  very  little  else  for  months  but  accounts  of  its  speed,  or  its 
power,  or  its  machinery,  or  such  freaks  as  giving  its  friends  and 
the  Admiralty  the  "  negative  slip."  Its  length  is  300  feet,  and  its 
breadth  56  leet.  Its  engines  are  of  1,000  horse-power,  and  its 
tonnage  is  4,270.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  284,820/.  The  main 
point  which  the  constructor  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  her  has 
been  the  power  of  carrying  a  heavy  armament,  combined  with  sea- 
worthiness. She  has  two  peculiarities,  which  are  worth  noticing ; 
her  bow  projects  well  under  water,  being  swan-shaped,  and  is  pro- 
vided, to  give  it  greater  height,  with  a  short  forecastle.  At  her 
stem  she  has  what  is  called  a  '^  balanced  rudder,"  which  is  used 
considerably  in  ships  in  the  American  navy.  Her  armament  will 
consist  of  ten  300-pounders,  which  will  be  worked  by  machinery 
above  and  below  decks,  and  she  will  have,  besides,  six  light  guns, 
of  which  two  will  be  placed  at  the  bow  and  be  protected  by  armour. 
As  a  ship,  she  is  undoubtedly  very  remarkable,  though  hardly  more 
so,  perhaps,  than  the  *  Minotaur,'  which  we  will  now  notice.  As 
the  *  Bellerophon'  is  a  representative  of  Mr.  Eeed's  theory  of  con- 
struction, so  is  the  *  Minotaur'  of  Mr.  Watt'a  Their  theories  are 
conflicting ;  Mr.  Heed  contending  that  a  ship  should  be  short  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  his  predecessor  the  very  reverse; 
therefore,  while  the  'Minotaur'  is  only  59  feet  broad,  it  is  400 
feet  long.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  largest  of  our  iron-plated 
ships,  and  if  appearance  is  a  proof  of  power,  ought  to  be  a  valuable 
adoition  to  the  navy.  The  'Agincourt,'  by-the-bye,  we  should 
mention,  is  built  on  precisely  the  same  principle,  and  is  of  exactly 
the  same  size,  but  with  this  exception  she  is  unequalled.  Her 
armament  will  consist  of  four  300-poimders,  and  twenty  1 10-poimder 
Armstrong  ^ns.  Both  these  ships  are  very  powerful,  and  carry 
the  largest  size  guns,  but  the  point  which  has  to  be  proved  is,  their 
comparatiTe  seaworthiness. 

But  the  most  remarkable  ship  which  has  yet  been  designed  in 
this  coimtiT,  will  be  commenced  before  long — the  '  Hercules.'  She 
is  to  be  oi  the  same  character  as  the  '  Bellerophon,'  exee\)l  that 
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her  iron-plating  is  to  be  twice  the  tliickness  of  the  *  Warrior' — 
namely,  9  inches. 

As  far  as  sliip  go,  then,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  badly  off,  in  spite 
of  Sir  John  Hay  s  lear  that  Italy,  with  her  eighteen  ships,  could  as 
easily  turn  us  out  of  Gibraltar  as  a  policeman  turn  a  drunken  man 
out  of  a  crowd !  All  we  can  say  is,  that  after  having  spent  seven 
millions  upon  ships  of  war,  and  built  as  many  as  thirty  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  if  we  are  unable  to  hold  our  own  against  the  navy  of  any 
other  country,  we  have  either  spent  large  sums  of  money  to  little 
purpose,  or  else  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  inexcusable  inno- 
cence in  building  iK)werful  ships  for  Italy  and  other  countries,  and 
weak  for  our  own.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  we  are  not  behind  otiier 
nations,  and  the  principles  upon  which  our  war  fleet  has  apparently 
been  constructed  stitisfy  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  consi- 
dered to  be  necessary — namely,  speed,  the  faculty  of  carrying  big 
guns,  handiness,  and  power  of  defence ;  our  only  doubt  is,  whether 
these  conditions  can  be  obtained  in  small  ships.  If  so,  it  seems  to 
be  contrary  to  the  experience  we  have  already  had  in  shipbuilding, 
for  it  is  almost  considered  an  axiom  that  speed  and  size  are  con- 
vertible terms. 

Again,  we  say  that  our  navy,  as  regards  ships,  is  in  a  tentative 
state.  We  are  now  but  feeling  our  way,  and  must  do  so  until  it  is 
settled  on  what  principle  armaments  are  to  be  conducted.  As  new 
ideas  are  broached  and  seem  hopeful,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
them  a  trial,  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  to  sacrifice  any  theory  which  holds  out  a  chance  d 
success. 

IV. 

Men  of  the  mildest  disposition  and  of  the  most  apathetic  tem- 
perament have  been  known  to  be  thoroughly  aroused  at  the  men- 
tion of  some  particular  topic  So  in  the  Uouse  will  be  found  men 
speaking  with  eloquent  oittemess,  whose  voices  are  never  other- 
wise heard,  at  the  bare  allusion  to  dockyards.  Nothing  ever 
good  is  supposed  by  them  to  have  been  done  at  a  dockyard^  and 
what  is  done  is  only  to  them  a  subject  of  wonder  and  perplexity. 
Two  or  three  times  were  they  attacked  last  year ;  bat  the  Govern- 
ment, represented  by  its  Secretary,  cheerfully  warded  off  all 
attacks  most  dexterously.  Not  even  the  terrible  annoonoement 
from  Mr.  Seele^  that  we  actually  spent  more  to  repair  a  ship  tfau 
would  be  required  to  build  her  threw  him  off  his  balance;  and 
as  to  the  attack  upon  the  incompetence  of  retired  admirala  and 
captains  to  manage  building  establishments^  it  was  sunply  treatsd 
with  contempt. 

Bat^  neverthelesSy  ever  since  the  year  1858  lefanna  of  a  ymtf 

extensive  nature  have  been  introduced,  affecting  every  bisiid&  at 

these  establishments.     The  most  important,  anqnestumaUyy  aia 

those  which  have  been  applied  to  the  ezecotive  dnpsrtimnnfta  Jfa 

Jaagerars  the  proceedings  at  these  yaids  insdnMe  myatariei^ll 
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longer  is  money  spent  upon  apparent  Dothings ;  at  all  events,  if 
there  is  waste,  we  have  some  enance  of  detecting  it,  and  if  tiie 
necessary  expenses  of  building  and  repairing  ships  are  great,  we 
know  the  reason.  Daring  the  past  year,  then,  the  reforms  which 
have  been  hitherto  under  consideration,  and  so  far  only  experi- 
mental, have  been  formally  initiated ;  and  henceforth,  in  place  of 
the  h^d-to-mouth  explanations  with  which  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  rest  satisfied,  we  may^  expect  great  clearness  and  more 
precise  as  well  as  more  ample  mformation. 

But  leaving  this  sore,  it  not  rather  hateful,  subject  of  dockyard 
economy,  let  us  turn  for  a  short  time  to  what  is  actually  hieing 
done  with  the  yards  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to 
know  that  it  is  intended  to  spend  about  3,000,0002.  sterling  in 
them.  This  is  for  ship-building  and  stores,  and  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  extending  some  of  the  vards.  In  this  direction  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Conmiittee  on  docKs  and  basins  to  add  to  Ports- 
mouth considerably ;  to  build  a  third  basin  and  two  more  docks  at 
Keyham ;  to  put  another  dock  to  Cork  yard ;  at  Malta  to  suspend 
the  construction  of  the  dock  which  had  been  commenced,  and  to 
b^in  one  in  the  French  creek ;  and  at  Bermuda  to  build,  in  the 
language  of  tradesmen,  a  "  really  first-class  "  dock.  Altogether  it 
was  supposed  that  these  docks  would  cost  during  the  year  about 
160,000/.,  the  entire  amount  of  the  estimate  for  the  various  works 
being  3,189,000t  The  only  really  exciting  work  was  being  carried 
oat  at  Malt€u  About  this  unfortunate  yard  there  had  been  so 
much  bickering  and  ill-natured  squabbling  that  the  First  Lord 
was  obliged  to  go  out  and  see  what  he  could  do  himself.  When 
he  went,  he  found  out  that  the  Maltese  grumblers  had  at  least  a 
little  justice  on  their  side,  and  that  their  complaint  that  the  new 
dock,  if  built,  would  be  used  entirely  for  men-of-war,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  merchantmen,  was  correct.  And  here  an  unexpected 
stroke  of  good  fortune  happened ;  for,  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
topographical  accident,  we  were  enabled  to  construct  a  dock  in  the 
French  creek  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  existing  ar- 
ran^ments  there.  Its  cost  was  estimate  at  180,000/.  The  Marsa 
docK,  which  was  also  being  constructed  at  Malta,  it  was  proposed 
to  spend  I8,000Z.  upon  during  the  year.  Now,  though  a  "  really 
firstrclass"  dock  had  been  tnought  of  for  Bermuda,  topography 
was  not  so  favourable  as  at  Malta ;  for  the  soil  was  bad  and  coral 
rocks  abounded,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  thought  best,  after  all,  to  wait 
a  little  before  doing  anything. 

One  point  deserves  notice  from  its  interest,  from  the  decided 
tone  in  which  it  was  spoken  of,  and  from  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded — ^namely,  the  suppression  of  certain  dockyards.  Dept- 
ford,  Pembroke,  and  Woolwicn  were  singled  out  as  victims ;  and 
Mr.  Salomons,  though  he  has  since  been  returned  for  Greenwich, 
no  doubt  regretted  uiat  he  so  warmly  recommended  the  abolition 
of  Deptfoord  yard.  Two  of  these  yards  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  Pembroke  is  so  far  away  as  thought  to  be  practically 
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useless  ;  but  we  believe  tliis  theory  is  now  abandoned.  Pembrolcp, 
though  a  long  way  off,  has  been  found  useful  for  8hii>-buildirig,  and 
is  probably  destined  to  rise  in  importance  rather  than  to  sink  into 
hoi)eles8  insignificance.  The  other  two  river  yards  are,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  different  way  from  that  expected 
of  them.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  docs  not  seem  to  bo  very  well 
known,  that  the  French  have  discovered  that  iron  ships  can  only 
be  kept  free  from  dirt  accumulations  in  river  water,  and  that  it  has 
been  seriously  proposed  to  construct  some  docks  on  the  Seine.  Now, 
we  know  that  the  most  fertile  in^renuity  has  failed  as  yet  to  keep 
our  iron  shii)S  free  from  the  corroding  influence  of  their  accumula- 
tions when  m  harbour ;  and  if  the  French  theory  is  true,  our  now 
de^npised  yards  at  l)(^ptford  and  Woolwich  may  become  the  only 
useful  harboura  of  refuge  for  our  iron  fleet. 

But  we  are  sure  of  one  thing,  that  whatever  may  at  present  be 
unsatisfactory  in  the  state  of  our  dockyards,  we  have  a  rational  hope 
of  a  substantial  change.  "  When  things  are  at  their  worst  they  must 
mend."  So  we  may  fairly  hope  that  we  have  passed  through  the 
worst  stage  in  doubts  and  shortcomings,  and  may  now  look  con- 
fidently forward  to  their  being  capable  of  sustaining  a  very  &ir 
comj)arison  with  other  similar  private  establishments. 

V. 

Thus  far  we  have  told,  rather  too  briefly  perhaps,  the  story  of 
our  navy  for  the  past.  We  have  endeavoured  to  sliow  in  what  its 
strength  consists,  where  is  its  weakness,  and  in  what  direction  it  is 
making  pi-ogress.  But  we  need  hardly  say  that  any  test  we  may 
choose  to  apply,  will  be  partiiil  and  incomplete,  if  not  aitificial,  but 
that  which  enables  us  to  compare  our  own  navy  with  the  navies 
of  other  nations.  This  is  the  onlv  real  standard  by  which  we 
can  judge  our  power,  the  only  real  standard  at  which  we  need 
aim. 

We  have  had  too  special  facilities  during  the  past  year  for  mak- 
ing ourselves  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  at  least  two  of  the 
principal  navies  of  the  world — the  French  and  the  American.  The 
Cherbourg-Portsmouth  meetings,  if  they  did  not  reveal  to  lu  en- 
tirely our  ally's  strength,  showed  us  its  direction  at  least.  It  proved 
or  ought  to  have  proved  satisfactorilv  to  the  most  nervous  pohtieiaiii 
that  we  were  not  really  worse  off  than  our  neiehbooiB ;  that  if  ne 
had  spent  so  many  millions  upon  our  shipe,  we  nad  aomeihing  that 
was  worth  showing ;  that  in  no  point  worth  mentioning  were  we 
inferior,  however  far  removed  we  were  from  perfection ;  and  timl^ 
if  we  had  many  elements  of  weakneasi  they  were  equalty  appannt 
in  the  French  nay^. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year»  then,  it  appeared  that  the  FVencti 
had  altogether  twenlty-eix  iron-clad  vessels  of  all  kindi^  wfaik(ii» 
liad  twenty-eeven.  The  remainder  of  their  fleet  bore  no  nrnniiaiiMi 
m'tb  oun,  nor  did  the  sailors  employed  come  up  to  ooia  1^  im^. 
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ball  In  this  they  had  one  advantage  over  us,  in  that  their  navy 
only  cost  them  aI>out  six  instead  of  ten  millions.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  had  thirty-three  vessels  either  completed  or  com- 
menced, while  we  have  thirty-five.  These  ships  we  will,  for  con- 
venience sake,  divide  into  two  parts,  the  sea-going  and  the  coast- 
goard.  Of  the  first  class  there  are  seventeen,  which  are  all  men-of- 
war,  varying  from  3,347  to  6,737  tons ;  two  of  them  are  wooden 
8hi))6,  part  plated  with  iron ;  three  are  coated  with  iron,  4*7  inches 
thick ;  one,  the  *  Couronne,^  which  was  the  first  real  iron  ship,  has 
4*5  inches  of  iron  on  her  broadside,  and  3  inches  of  iron  on  her  bow 
and  stem  ; — then  we  have  a  compact  little  fieet  of  nine  vessels,  all 
built  on  one  model,  with  uniform  armaments,  crews,  rig,  speed,  and 
tonnage,  which  are  cased  with  iron  4*7  inches  all  over,  and  are 
ia  many  ways  superior  to  the  *Couronne;'  then   we   have  the 

*  Heroine,*  which  differs  only  from  these  nine  vessels  in  that  it  is 
entirely  an  iron  ship ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  *  Belliqueuse,'  which 
is  the  most  formidable  attempt  at  an  iron-clad  in  the  French  navy. 
It  is  built  of  wood  and  coated  with  5*9  inches  of  iron,  and  is,  like 
the  '  Magenta,'  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  frigate.  The  average  speed 
of  these  ships  is  13  knots  an  hour,  except  in  the  case  of  the  fleet 
of  nine  already  alluded  to.  These  all  go  at  the  rate  of  14*5  knots  an 
hour.  The  armaments  of  all  consist  of  from  thirty  to  forty  66  and 
50-pounder8,  except  the  *  Belliqueuse,'  which  only  carries  twelve 
66-pounder8. 

The  remainder  of  the  fleet,  which  is  for  coast  service,  consists 
of  sixteen  small  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  frt)m  1,220  to  1,550,  and 
going  at  the  rate  of  7  knots  an  hour.  There  is  one  exception  to 
these  in  the*'Taureau,'  a  formidable  battery  cased  with  5  feet  9 
inches  of  iron,  having  a  tonnage  of  2,500,  and  going  at  the  rate 
of  13  knots  an  hour. 

This  then  is  the  size  of  the  French  iron  fleet  which  now  exists. 
But  besides  these  there  are  two  ships  being  built  with  turrets ; 
which  are  not,  however,  to  be  used  like  the  cupolas  of  the  *  Royal 
Sovereign,'  but  will  be  central  forts  powerfully  protected  by 
armour.  Tlie  ram  at  the  bows  will  be  so  constructea  as  to  assist 
their  progress  in  the  water.  Besides  tliese,  three  vessels  are  soon 
to  be  commenced  at  Cherbourg,  called  the  *  Belico,'  the  '  Boule 
Dc^e,'  and  the  *  Cerberus,'  which  are  to  be  built  on  the  plan  of  tlie 

*  Taureau.'  So  that  in  the  course  of  about  two  years,  the  French 
fleet  wUl  consist  of  about  forty  good  fighting  vessels,  and  will  not 
therefore  be  much  inferior  to  our  fleet. 

We  cannot  fail  to  notice  one  point  when  we  attempt  to  compare 
the  two  navies,  namely — the  poverty-stricken  character  of  tlieir 
armaments.  A  66-pounder  is  apparently  their  largest  gun,  while 
we  have,  at  all  events,  determined  upon  a  200-pounder,  and  intend 
to  have  a  few  300-pounder3.  Then  as  to  ships,  the  most  remarkable 
point  is  the  contrast  between  the  uniformity  of  the  French  fleet 
and  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  ours.  Our  ships  are  of  all  sizes, 
fihapeSy  speeds,  and  armaments,  whereas  the  French  fleet  is  YvecwiwVj 
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compact.  In  both  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  sav  which  has  the  balance  of  the  former.  The 

ar 

French  cannot  certainly  approacli  our  *  Minotaur/  or  our  *  Agin- 
court,'  or  our  *  Bellerophon ;'  and  her  old  *  Magenta,'  *  Solferino/  and 
*  Gloire,'  are  manifestly  inferior  to  our  *  Warrior,'  *  Black  Prince,' 
or  '  Achilles.'  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  numbers  they  are 
hardly  inferior  to  us. 

Next  to  France  in  importance  is  the  American  navy.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  it  consisted  of  65  vessels,  of  which  71  were  armour-plated. 
This  navy  had  been  constructed  with  remarkable  rapidity,  for  since 
the  year  1861, 141  steamers  and  62  iron-clads  had  been  built  The 
most  remarkable  addition  during  last  year  was  the  Donderberg,' 
which  was  launched  at  New  York  on  22nd  June,  1865.  Her  floor 
is  flat  and  her  sides  are  angular ;  her  hull  is  surrounded  bv  a  case- 
ment pierced  for  twenty-one  guns,  which  is  3  feet  thick,  and  covered 
with  iron  5}  inches  thick.  She  is  then,  as  it  were,  two  vessels,  the 
space  between  her  hull  and  this  casement  being  used  for  coal 
bunkers.  She  is  nearly  400  feet  long,  about  70  broad,  and  her 
tonnage  is  5,090.  Her  armament  wUl  be  four  15-inch  Kodman 
guns,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  11 -inch  Dahlgren  gun,  and  her 
speed  is  expected  to  be  15  knots  an  hour. 

As  regards  the  Italian  navy,  it  is  almost  too  young  to  speak 
confidently  about  its  real  strength.  But  bv  a  decree  pass^  in 
June,  1865,  it  was  determined  to  add  to  it  light  iron-clad  vessels, 
which  will  raise  its  number  to  about  twenty-five  ships  altogether. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  the  launch  of  the  *  Afibndatore'  excited 
some  interest  She  is  a  small  ship,  with  a  coating  of  iron  5  inches 
thick,  and  is  to  carry  two  300-pounders. 

The  Spanish  navy  is  reviving.  The  number  of  iron-clads  is 
nineteen,  of  which  two  are  frigates,  carrying  104  guns,  and  having 
a  horse-power  rated  at  3,000.  The  whole  number  of  ships  amount 
to  128.  The  'Victoria,'  which  was  launched  with  the  'Anondatore/ 
is  about  300  feet  long,  and  is  constructed  to  carry  thirty  guns  cl 
a  large  calibre.  Her  plating  is  5^  inches  thick.  She  was  designed 
by  Admiral  Neoa,  and,  like  our  '  Minotaur,'  is^plated  from  stem 
to  stem.  She  will  bear  a  turret,  which  will  probably  be  for  the 
protection  of  riflemen. 

Bussia  has  been  making^  great  progress  in  her  navy.  Acoorduiff 
to  the  '  BecueU  de  la  Marine^  the  number  of  iron-dads  in  ISdS 
was  seventeen.  The  fleets  not  long  ago,  made  a  friendly  visit  to 
Sweden.  The  navy,  altogether,  consists  of  258  steamezB  and  86 
sailing  vessels.  Chie  ramer  remarkable  vessel  has  been  built 
latelv,  the  '  Ne  Titm  Menya ;'  also  a  torret-ship,  the  '  Swertdi,' 
which  was  oonstnioted  from  a  drawing  prepared  Iby  Captain  Ooieai 
Six  other  tnrretdup  are  being  built  m  Bnasian  docl^^azd%  and  at 
St  Petenbnie  a  ship  is  being  ocnstiocted  on  the  principle  of  the 
'  BellezophoDL 

That  Germany  is  to  have  a  navj^  is  now  a  weU-faiown  &et  AS 
that  we  know  tdxmt  it  at  present  u  in  tiie  fetmatkn  of  «  HniliA 
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liability  company  for  building,  repairing  iron-clad  vessels  and 
other  ships,  and  for  constructing  dockyards  at  Kiel.  It  is  called 
*Tlie  North  German  Ship-buil£ng  Company/  and  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Marine. 

The  Turkish  Grovemment  has  given  orders  to  the  Thames  Iron 
Ship-building  Company  to  construct  an  iron-clad  whose  plates  are 
to  be  eight  inches  thick^  and  which  is  to  carry  an  armament  of 
thirty-three  of  the  largest  size  guns.  She  is  to  embody  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  all  known  iron-clads,  and  is  to  be  the  most 
Kwerful  vessel  in  the  world !  Such  at  least  is  the  wish  expressed 
^  the  Sultan. 

As  r^ards  other  navies  we  cannot  easily  procure  satisfactory 
iuformation.  Sweden,  we  believe,  contemplates  some  measures  of 
iiaval  reform.  But  we  have  touched  upon  the  progress  which  is 
being  made  in  the  principal  navies  in  tne  worm,  and  will  leave 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  from  the  fetcts  we  have 
provided. 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  the  condition  of  our  own  and  of 
other  navies  we  learn  two  facts :  first,  that  rapid  progress  is  being 
made  everywhere;  and  secondly,  that  upon  companng  our  own  con- 
dition with  that  of  others,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  fair  position. 

There  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  disparage 
our  own  resources  and  to  extol  those  of  other  nations ;  ana  when 
the  circumstances  in  both  are  identical,  we  are  too  fond  of  putting 
different  constructions  upon  them.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  one 
instance — ^that  of  guna  The  amount  of  abuse  heaped  upon  the 
Government  for  not  settling  this  question  was  unlimited ;  out  the 
same  writers  were  very  eager  to  credit  the  French  Emperor  with 
"  inherent  sagacity  and  instinctive  astuteness  "  for  determining  to 
arm  his  ships  for  the  present  with  guns  far  less  powerful  than  our 
own.  The  hct  is,  that  certain  defects,  either  in  armaments  or 
construction,  are  common  to  all  navies,  but  the  more  they  are 
investigated  the  more  confident  are  we  that  they  exist  in  a  smaller 
degree  with  us  than  with  other  nations. 

The  important  point  which  naval  critics  should  bear  in  mind  is, 
not  whether  we  are  near  to  or  far  from  some  ideal  standard  of  per- 
fection— ^not  whether  we  are  in  mere  numbers,  either  of  ships  or 
men,  superior  to  other  nations,  but  whether  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ments of  naval  progress  which  each  year  brings  forth  we  keep  pace 
with  theuL  At  the  same  time,  we  must  prepare  for  extensive 
changes  affecting  both  the  scientific  and  mechanical  character  of 
the  navv;  changes  which,  by  increasing  its  cost,  may  tend  to 
reduce  it;  changes  which,  judging  from  the  character  of  such 
inventions  as  the  torpedoes  lately  experimented  upon  at  Toulon, 
may  render  its  maintenance  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  at  present 
inexpedient  if  not  wholly  useless. 
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Bt  ABEL  EAST. 

IT  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate  wliut  either  Paris  or  London  may  be 
a  century  heuce,  since  Dr.  Cummnig  has  issued  a  Christmas 
eift-book,  entitled,  "  The  Last  Warning,"  in  which  he  lays  down  very 
distinctly  that  the  forthcoming  year  is  to  witness  the  commence- 
ment of  the  millennium.  There  is  one  circumstance  wliich  would 
appear  to  favour  the  opiniona  entertained  by  the  revereud  gentle- 
man,  and  it  is  this,  that  we  are  progressing  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  that 
if  we  continue  the  pace  we  have  kept  up  for  the  last  half  century, 
one  hundred  years  nence  we  may  expect  to  ride  through  the  air  on 
electiiSed  broomsticks,  to  drive  a  wliale  tandem  up  and  down  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Atlantic  bed,  and  to  compass  mora 
things  in  the  heavens  and  on  tlie  earth  than  are  even  now  in  these 
go-a-hcad  dajs  dreamt  of  in  man's  philosophy.  Our  palaces  will  be 
mere  liovels,  our  railroads  only  fit  loiwmotioii  for  wheezy  old  gentle- 
men who  pi-efer  travelling  slowly  and  quietly,  and  our  Armstrongs 
and  Whitworths  will  be  mere  toys  for  presentation  to  young 
gentlemen  home  from  school  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  As  one 
fairly  staggers  at  the  contemplation  of  what  the  world  might  be 
iu  J9()(),  Dr.  Gumming  and  his  "  Last  Warning,"  perhaps,  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded.  These  pages,  however,  not  being  intended 
for  theological  discussions,  and  my  object  being  to  reverBc  the  com- 
mon Order  of  things,  and  to  go  backwards  instead  of  forwaida,  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  turn  aside  from  I.>r.  Ciimming  and  ask  tiw 
reader  to  take  a  glance  at  the  French  capital  prior  to  the  great 
French  Revolution. 

I  apprehend  if  anybody  had  been  bold  enough  iu  those  days  to 
say  that  the  time  would  come  when  a  man  might  eat  a  comfortable 
breakfast  at  Charing-cross  and  dine  in  Paris  the  same  afternoon, 
he  would  have  been  reckoned  a  fool.  What  now  takes  hours  thmi 
occupied  days,  and  an  almost  indispenBable  article  of  baggage  used 
to  be  a  post-cliaiso.  The  old  coaching  and  posting  days  may  be 
sneered  at,  but  from  London  to  Dover  in  a  comfortable  turn-on^ 
fine  weather,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  could  not,  after  all,  hare 
been  such  very  miserable  work.  True,  you  had  to  run  the  risk  uf  Dick 
Turpins  and  wheels  coming  off,  but  I  question  much  whether  tlien 
disagreeables  were  half  as  irritating  as  being  smashed  up  iato  ■ 
jelly  in  a  railway  tunnel,  'or  run  over  a  fifty  feet  embankment  into 
a  uuddy  river.  The  difference  between  uie  Dick  TmroMcrf  the 
jMut  anu  present  aimply  amoants  to  this,  that  the  fin 
credit  the  '  Newgate  Calendar,'  were  decent,  genfli 
whereaa  the  latter  are  a  sneeking  set  of  card-sharpen  M 
lifters."  Arrived  at  Dover,  yoor  chaise  need  to  be  td 
and  shipped  on  board  a  oailinfj  vessel  alone  with  yonisdf  fof^ 
Itjfmt  iraiit  witiioat  yoor  vehicle  you  hw  to  pfty  th*  -  ~ 
JEtr  <fi0  hire  ai  one,  niiiiiu  horaea,  Utta  catfie  \M{m%  ^ 
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GoTernment.  Once  started  on  your  journey  from  Calais  to  the 
French  capital^  your  miseries  commenced,  not  the  least  of  them 
being  the  stoppage  at  every  fortified  town  by  an  oflScer  of  customs, 
for  the  examination  of  your  baggage.  The  insolence  and  incivilities 
of  French  o£Scials  even  now  try  the  tempers  of  English  travellers: 
what  must  it  have  been  then  r  If  unlucky  enough  to  arrive  at  a 
fortified  place  after  sunset,  the  pleasant  prospect  of  remaining  out- 
side all  night  greeted  you,  for  they  seldom  or  ever  permitted  the 
gates  to  be  opened  till  the  following  morning. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  macadamized  highways,  we  can  re- 
gard with  sympathetic  feelings  our  great  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers jolting  along  those  French  roads  which  used  to  be  paved 
with  round  stones,  sixteen  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  and  over  the 
infernal  summits  of  which  the  tyrannical  officials  of  the  country 
insisted  upon  the  postillions  driving.  From  St.  Denis  to  the  French 
capital,  scarcely  six  miles,  the  traveller  had  to  pay  a  "  poste  royal" 
(a  double  charge),  because  Paris  was  the  residence  of  the  king.  The 
flame  imposition  was  exacted  if  he  went  to  Versailles,  Choisy,  St. 
Germains,  or  wherever  there  was  a  royal  palace. 

The  Paris  of  to-day  and  the  Paris  of  one  hundred  years  a^o  may 
be  said  to  be  two  totally  distinct  places.  Admiral  Sir  George  Collier, 
to  whose  interesting  cuary*  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  inform- 
ation collected  in  this  paper,  says,  "  Paris  is  not  two-thirds  so  large 
as  London,  nor  is  there  any  kind  of  comparison  between  the  two 
cities  (at  beautv  and  convenience,  though  it  cuts  an  untravelled 
Frenchman  to  tne  heart  to  hear  there  is  any  place  which  excels  it." 
So  narrow  and  miserable  were  the  streets  oi  Paris,  that  Tristram 
Shandy  humorously  remarked  that  he  wished  they  had  been  "  a 
thought  wider,  that  a  man  might  know,  by  way  of  satisfaction,  on 
which  side  of  the  street  he  was  walking."  At  night  they  were  lit  by 
lanterns  hung  over  the  middle  of  the  thoroughfare,  suspended  by 
lines  across  from  one  house  to  another,  the  end  of  which  was  secured 
in  a  little  box  in  the  wall,  which  was  kept  locked  by  the  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  light  and  trim  the  lamps.  They  were  only 
allowed  to  be  illuminated  when  there  was  no  moon ! 

There  were  five  bridges  over  tlie  Seine,  two  of  which  (le  Pont 
Kotre  Dame  and  le  Pont  Marie)  had  houses  upon  them,  after 
the  &shion  of  old  London-bridge.  The  river  itself  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  filthy  ditch.  Along  the  banks  several  low  ves- 
sels were  moored  head  and  stem,  out  of  which  the  washerwomen 
of  the  city  cleaned  their  dirty  linen.  This  was  done  by  wetting  it  in 
the  river,  and  then  beating  it  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  immerging  it 
from  time  to  time  in  the  water.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  India 
will  at  once  recognize  the  similarity  of  their  performance  to  the 
present  system  in  vogue  amongst  the  dhdbies.  The  common  com- 
plaint in  the  East  is  that  one's  linen  is  everlastingly  wearing 
out,  and  that  the  hox-wallah  is  constantly  in  requisition;  so  in 

*  'TvMioe,  Hollmrf,  and  the  Netherlands  a  GeDturr  ago.'  By  Adminl  Sir  Qeorge- 
OoQier.    BdiM  by  hia  Giaaddaqgbter,  Mn.  Oharlet  Tennant. 
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Paris  a  century  Binco,  people  foand  fine  linen  so  expensive  that 
the  generality  of  them  wore  the  very  coareest  dcBCription  of  sliirt. 
The  unhealthy  quality  of  the  Seine  water,  which  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  used  to  drink,  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  river  was  almost  sta^aut,  and  that  in  addition  to 
the  foul  linen,  and  what  ran  into  it  ^om  the  common  sewers,  there 
were  a  great  many  dyers,  whose  dregs,  &c.,  being  poured  into  it, 
tinged  it  with  vanoaa  hues.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  the  filth 
from  hospitals,  particularly  of  the  Hotel  Dicu,  which  ran  into  it, 
and  which  alone liad  from  four  to  six  thousand  patients,  with  all  the 
loathsome  disorders  to  which  human  nature  is  subject. 

The  high  houses  and  the  narrow  streets  rendered  the  air  ■■ 
noisome  and  pestilential  as  the  water,  the  sun  being  unable  to  strike 
the  ground  and  dry  up  the  moisture.  After  the  manner  of  oar 
Scotch  residences,  tne  houses,  six  and  seven  storeys  high,  used  to  be 
let  out  in  flats  to  separate  families.  Twice  a  week,  at  aevea  in  the 
morning,  a  bell  was  rung  in  the  city  for  the  inhabitants  to  sweep 
before  flieir  doors.  If  they  failed,  they  incurred  a  heavy  penalty. 
But  for  this,  Admiral  CoUier  says,  "  there  would  be  no  poesibihtf 
of  walking,  there  being  no  footway ;  and  the  carriages  drive 
close  to  the  houses,  so  that  the  utmost  precaution  is  necessaiy  to 
prevout  being  nm  over,  as  the  coachmen  generally  drive  extremely 
last.  This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  makes  walking  ben 
very  disagreeable,  and  particularly  in  rainy  weather,  as  the  street! 
arethen  covered  with  mire."  It  appears  to  me  that  the  streets  of  Faria 
one  hundred  years  since  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  some  erf 
our  London  city  thoroughfares  of  the  present  day.  'llie  consiBtenej 
of  real,  genuine  metropolitan  mud  I  venture  to  declare  cannot  be 
equalled.  Its  slippery  qualities  also  are  undeniable.  The  utmot 
precaution  is  most  certainly  necessary  to  prevent  being  nm  ovw, 
and  if  one's  hmbs  are  not  fractured  and  one's  flesh  lacerated  by 
passing  vehicles,  it  is  due  rather  to  the  humanity  of  the  driven 
than  to  tlie  custodians  of  the  public  wars. 

I  had  long  imagined  tliat  the  umbrella  was  peculiarly  a  "  Britiili 
institution ;"  that  in  no  place  in  the  world  but  England  did  nobs 
and  snobs  carry,  in  rain  or  suusliine,  this  useful  artiue.  Mr  limited 
experience  on  the  continent  confirmed  me  in  this  impreasion;  faat 
I  now  find  that,  like  most  other  fashions,  we  are  entirely  indebtai 
to  tlie  Tarisians  for  it.  Admiral  Collier  remarks,  in  hia  diMVi 
"  Those  who  walk  always  carry  an  umbrella,  which  is  so  exoaeSafff 
useful,  that  I  wonder  the  people  in  London  do  not  adopt  it,  «qw> 
cially  as  it  is  BO  much  more  the  fashion  for  the  bettw  aott  1|> 
walk  there  than  in  Paris,  where  iwbody  makes  use  <tf  tbdrlQg»lli| 
&om  neoessity.  These  umbrellas  are  wonderfdlly  ctATVikBtAr 
the  French  beaux,  whom  I  have  frequently  seen  ^Tnh^ii^g  alqiMfii 
tiptoe  in  the  hardest  shovera  of  ram,  widumt  diBOrdedi^  m  M^\ 
their  toupees." 

The  inBecnzity  of  life  in  Paris  a  oentmr  ago  waj  I19 
/horn  CAeAc^thatbenesUiOQfiofiheftiebtideHitaMdib 
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GQfltom  to  lower  a  net  every  night  to  catch  the  bodies  of  such  as 
were  murdered  or  thrown  into  the  river.  The  haul  of  a  morning 
usually  consisted  of  six  or  seven  human  beings.  The  newspapers 
—not  having  gone  "sensation  mad"  as  in  our  own  days — ^never 
aimoanoed  di^sters  of  any  kind,  so  that  if  an  inhabitant  was 
missing,  his  relations  immediately  repaired  to  the  dismal  charnel- 
house  La  Morgue. 

Fashion  in  Paris  then  differed  very  little  from  what  it  does  now, 
only  it  extended  its  lobster-like  claws  and  seized  the  gentleman  and 
the  bourgeois,  the  count  and  the  friseur  alike.  Many  a  French- 
man's wardrobe  constituted  his  entire  fortune.  Fashion  insisted 
upon  his  changbg  his  entire  clothes  no  less  than  four  times  a-year. 
On  the  Ist  of  June,  whether  the  weather  was  warm  or  cold,  he  was 
oomneUed  to  put  on  his  summer  clothes,  which  consisted  of  silk ; 
m  me  Ist  September  the  autumn  dress  was  donned ;  on  the  1st 
December  the  winter  costume  came  into  use ;  and  on  the  1st  March 
Ub  spring  velvets  were  duly  ushered  into  the  light  of  day.  This 
whim  of  change  extended  even  to  their  linen,  and  the  man  who 
dared  to  show  himself  out  of  doors  in  a  pair  of  point  ruffles  in 
summer,  or  Mechlin  lace  in  winter,  was  immediately  shunned  and 
aroided  by  the  hon  tan  as  much  as  if  he  had  the  plague. 

The  hospital  accommodation  in  the  city,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  Hotel  Dieu — the  lai^est  institution  of  the  kind  in  those  days — 
was  extremely  bad.  It  held  6,000  diseased  human  beings.  So 
many  being  crowded  together  produced  the  most  terrible  effects, 
breathing  as  they  did  a  foetid,  stagnant,  and  corrupted  air.    The 

Ctients  were  ranged  in  rows,  two  in  each  bed,  and  it  sometimes 
ppened  that  a  dead  body  remained  for  hours  by  the  side  of  a  sick 
person. 

Of  the  Bastille,  so  famous  and  so  terrible  in  history.  Admiral 
Collier  in  his  diary  says  little  or  nothing,  beyond  the  fact  that 
priscmers  were  often  sent  there  and  never  afterwards  heard  of.  One 
mode  adopted  for  getting  rid  of  inconvenient  persons  was  by  con- 
ducting tne  unfortunate  wretches  along  a  gallery  till  they  came 
anon  a  trap-door,  which  gave  wav,  and  mey  fell  all  at  once  into  a 
place  like  a  well,  and  were  heard  of  no  more. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  account  of  a  Parisian  execution  of 
the  period  will  interest  most  readers ;  I  therefore  offer  no  apology 
for  me  following  lengthy  extract : — 

**  The  usual  place  for  the  execution  of  criminals  is  called  the 
Greve,  and  is  in  fiie  middle  of  the  city,  opposite  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
though  they  are  sometimes  put  to  aeath  in  other  places.  I  saw 
four  men  broke  on  the  wheel  for  murder,  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.  A  scaffold  was  erected  about  ten  feet  high,  with  a  wheel, 
something  like  a  fore  coach  wheel,  at  each  comer,  but  without 
railing  roond.  The  unhappy  wretches  were  expected  at  four 
0  cloc^  and  an  amazing  concourse  of  people  was  assembled  to  see 
the  exaeution ;  but  it  was  seven  before  they  appeared.  They  were 
«n  foot,  and  walked  very  slowly,  surrounded  by  tlie  ajjei  with 
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muskets  and  fixed  bayonets;  the  executioner  and  his  valet*  at- 
tended them.  He  was  dressed  in  a  bag,  sword,  and  laced  hat,  and 
was  the  first  who  mounted  the  scafibld — taking  off  his  hat  and 
sword  and  laying  them  on  one  side.  One  of  the  criminals  followed, 
accompanied  by  a  friar,  who  kneeled,  prayed  with,  and  confessed 
him.  The  executioner's  man  then  ascended  the  ladder,  bringing 
with  him  something  like  a  stick  wrapped  up  in  green  cloth.  The 
poor  wretch  being  confessed,  the  friar  retired,  and  the  two  execu- 
tioners began  stripping  him  of  all  his  clothes  but  his  drawers ;  after 
which,  they  assisted  in  placing  him  on  two  pieces  of  wood  like  a 
St  Andrew's  cross,  which  lay  horizontally  on  the  scaffold,  and  to 
which  they  fastened  him.  The  executioner  now  drew  out  of  the 
green  case  a  flat,  thin  iron  bar,  seeminp:ly  about  aii  inch  broad 
and  a  yard  and  a-half  long.  On  his  being  fastened,  the  iriar 
a^ain  came  up  and  kneeled  down  at  his  head  for  al)Out  two  minutes, 
after  which  he  descended  the  scaffold  The  dreadful  moment  now 
approached.  It  was  impossible  for  one's  feeling  not  to  be  trem- 
blingly alive ;  even  the  multitude  was  affected,  ana  waited  the  event 
with  awe  and  silent  attention.  The  executioner  advanced  and  gave 
two  quick  strokes  of  the  Imr  upon  his  left  arm  above  and  below  the 
elbow,  the  same  on  his  left  thi^h  and  leg,  then  on  his  right  leg  and 
thigh,  and  finished  with  his  right  arm.  The  coup  de  grace  was  scon 
after  given,  which  consisted  of  three  hard  blows  with  the  bar  upon 
the  stomach  \vhi(.*h  immediately  dispatched  him ;  till  then,  his 
groans  and  yells  were  horrible. 

"  The  other  three  were  executed  in  the  same  way ;  but^  as  it 
grew  dark,  the  two  last  suffered  by  torchlight,  which  added  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

"  The  populace  have  such  an  antipathy  to  the  executioner,  that 
he  is  always  guarded  to  and  from  the  scafibld,  to  prevent  his  being 
pulled  in  pieces. 

"  I  mentioned  that  the  criminals  did  not  come  to  the  place  of 
execution  till  seven  o'clock,  instead  of  the  time  .they  were  expected, 
which  was  four.  The  reason  of  this,  I  learned,  was  their  being  so 
long  under  examination.  This  is  a  very  good  method,  and  I  wish 
the  same  were  adopted  in  England.  The  judges  assemble^  and  the 
criminals  are  brouglit  separately  before  them.     On  their  way  to  the 

Elace  of  execution,  I  believe  they  are  examined  in  a  private  manner, 
nt  with  great  strictness,  as  to  their  accomplices  and  other  crimes 
they  themselves  have  committed,  or  what  thev  know  of  others 
Great  discoveries  have  by  this  means  been  macfe ;  for,  ivhen  thej 
have  taken  leave  of  the  world  and  made  their  peace  with  heavav 
ihev  think  it  meritorious  not  to  retain  any  longer  secreta  ^hifhimty 
be  nnrtfnl  to  honest  people." 

In  these  "'good  old  days " — ^I  believe  that  la  the  orthodoK  mif 
the  proBont  genentioD  are  taught  to  resard  a  oentmy  nMe;^ 
Kf^umdy  and  I  see  no  reason  ivhy  it  Bhcmld  not  be  apflifid^iB 

*  The  mad  wahi  in  Fnnoe  ii pnpalj only  appUBd  to  tin  tneaAmm^m 
the  iena  Ibr  m  gmUeumn'u  feotmui  it  a  tfteq^oey. 
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France — ^none  but  men  of  fortune  could  afford  a  continental 
pleasure  trip,  and  consequently  the  English  in  Paris  were  repre- 
sented by  none  but  the  higher  class.  As  the  acquaintance  with 
any  of  the  French  nobility,  or,  indeed,  with  any  French  families 
was  extremely  diflBcult  to  make,  any  young  Englishman  was  com- 
pelled to  associate  entirely  with  his  own  countrymen.  The  custom 
accordingly  arose  for  them  to  dine  in  parties  of  ten  or  twelve  every 
day  at  eacn  other's  apartments,  drinking,  gaming,  and  vying  with 
each  other  who  should  run  into  the  most  absurd  and  boundless 
extravagance  and  vice. 

To  revert  for  one  moment  to  Dr.  Gumming  and  the  millennium. 
Supposing  that  the  cholera  and  the  cattle  plague  of  1865  should 
not  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  world  in  1866,  and  that  the 
order  of  nature  should  go  on  undisturbed  until  1966,  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  effect  upon  journalism  in  both  England  and  France? 
This  is  an  arithmetical  calculation  which  I  commend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  thpse  who  have  a  taste  for  figures.  In  Paris  the  only 
newspaper  allowed  to  be  published  at  the  period  of  which  this 
article  treats  was  the  *  Paris  Gazette.*  But  the  problem  is  even 
more  difficult  of  solution  regarding  London  than  it  is  concerning 
Paris.  Our  great-^ndchildren  ought  certainly  to  get  four  daily 
newspapers  for  then*  morning  copper. 

Of  the  morality  of  the  age  little  or  nothing  can  be  said  of  a 
favourable  kind.  There  are  those  who  persist  that  the  present 
generation  is  infinitely  worse,  but  if  so,  at  any  rate  it  has  the  good 
sense  to  throw  a  cloak  over  its  weaknesses  and  vices.  Eoyalty  may 
or  may  not  in  private  resign  itself  to  debauchery,  but  to  the  public 
gaze  it  stands  pre-eminently  foi*th  as  a  model  of  domestic  happiness 
and  virtue.  If  it  be  true  that  the  licentiousness  of  a  court  pervades 
an  entire  nation,  France  one  hundred  years  ago  must  certainly  have 
been  steeped  to  the  dregs  in  vice.  The  following  anecdote  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  Abh6  Terray,  who  was  cordially  detested 
by  the  people,  is  narrated  by  Admiral  Collier,  The  Abb6  was  a 
man  of  great  wit  and  readiness,  and  happening  to  be  at  the  toilet 
of  3fadame  Du  Barri,  soon  after  she  became  the  mistress  of  the 
King,  she  turned  round  to  him  and  said,  **  What  is  love,  Mons. 
Abbe  ?"  to  which  he  immediately  answered,  with  a  sigh,  and  with 
his  hand  upon  his  breast,  '*  Ah,  Madame, 

L'amoor  est  un  enfant,  qui  est  mon  mcdtre, 
H  est  fait  comme  vous, 

n  pense  comme  moi, 
n  est  plus  bardi — peut-^tre." 

Madame  Du  Barri  was  much  pleased,  and  this  little  incident  laid 
the  foundatioli  of  his  after  greatness. 

So  little  idea  of  disgrace  was  attached  to  the  position  of  the 
Eing^s  mistress,  that  af^r  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
theDuc  de  Choiseul  sought  it  for  his  sister, ^the  Duchesse  de 
Grrammont^  while  neither  Madame  d'Egmont  nor  la  Marechale  de 
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Mirepoix  would  have  refused  it.  Tluough  the  intrigues  of  the 
Comto  Ceres  du  Barri,  his  sister-in-law,  however,  contrived  to  win 
the  day.  Her  husband  was  quietly  removed  out  of  the  way,  and 
Madame  Du  Barri  established  at  Versailles.  Her  presentation  at 
Coiiii,  wliich  at  first  presented  some  difficulties,  was  as  easily 
accomplished  as  her  fall.  It  required  five  degrees  of  nobility  on 
each  side ;  these  were  aasily  made  out,  and  the  most  noble 
Oomtesse  de  Beam  performed  tlie  ceremony  of  introdnction,  and 
the  Gomtcsse  Du  Barri  knelt  at  the  King's  feet,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day.* 

Madame  Du  Barri  is  described  as  being  very  tall  and  embon- 
foint,  and  her  neck  large.  Though  a  remarkably  fine  woman,  . 
there  was  an  unmistakeable  vulgarity  about  her  which  could  never 
be  got  the  better  of. 

While  still  on  the  subject  of  the  morality  of  the  French  court, 
and  its  natural  influence  on  the  nation,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  an  anecdote  told  by  Sir  George  Collier.  He  was  present  on 
one  occasion  at  the  King's  public  supper,  or  what  the  French  called 
le  grand  couvert.  Old  Louis  did  nut  seem  cheeriul,  but  sat  in  his 
arm-chair,  without  speaking  more  than  two  or  three  words  to  the 
daupliiness ;  to  every  other  person  he  was  silent.  When  supper 
was  about  half  over,  happening  t«  turn  his  head  to  one  side,  nil 
eves  were  immediately  attractwi  by  the  beauty,  the  figure,  and 
the  diamonds  of  a  lady  who  wns  with  Sir  George.  He  saw  she  waa 
English,  and  whispered  to  a  nobleman,  who  stood  behind  his  chair, 
probably  to  know  who  she  was,  but  he  could  not  inform  him  ;  how- 
ever, the  uobleman  went  up  to  Mrs.  G and  be^ed  to  know 

her  name  and  ritiik,  and  how  long  she  purjtoaed  staying  in  France. 
She  drew  up  at  the  questions,  and  tnld  him  she  did  not  understand 
the  purport  of  his  mquides;  to  which  he  answered,  in  a  vwy 
respectful  manner,  that  he  came  by  command  of  the  Khig,  idia 

*  I  nppencl  the  fbllaving  Gitmct  from  *■  note  b;  tiis  editor  of  '  Franoe,  H'^'rl*^. 
and  till' Ni'tlitrlunds, '  cona/mias  Madouio  DuBnrriutttieceKnumyof  intradnetiaii: — 
"  BliG  is  dLiiiYiliDil  HH  beaming  with  delif:ht  at  lier  triumph.  HordTea,K>  nantiHf 
studied  ID  tlioxe  itaja,  wiw  pole  blue  htiiI  lolvi^r  danuisk.  (wnamonttd  nith  knotaof  nNB- 
oiilour.  fastcntit  witli  enu^raltla ;  bpr  fiiir  hair,  piwdcred  witli  gold  dw^  WM  llamd 
over  with  dinmonda.  Jtweln  and  dnsa  were  all  idio  ever  cared  abollt ;  maner,  titiM 
boDoun.  palitioil  influence,  all  vrero  indifferent  to  lier,  but  diamonds  aod  emeiaJdivaM 
her  delight.  Nnt  long  ago,  at  Lucicunes,  where  Louis  XV,  fitted  up  a  oort  of  l^jiNi 
pavilion  lor  her,  there  were  fiiund,  when  digging  up  the  ground,  Kuna  cmenldotmmaBla 
of  nin;  vbIuo.  ptnlKLblir  hid  there  during  the  Beign  of  Terror. 

"  Ucr  public  preaontation  tink  place  in  August,  1770 ;  die  waa  than  tHautj^wr 
yeM»  of  age.  Twentj-llirce  ymn  after  she  waa  eondueted  to  the  Omclaigiule,  not  ^ 
la  the  aame  room  Uarie-Antoinettc  had  oocnpicd.  MmIjitui  Dq  Barri  upMnd  Mhct 
the  levoLntioDBry  tribunal  dreaied  in  bUok ;  her  grey  hair,  tied  up  with  Mai  pUk 
ribbon,  fell  annowdcrod  on  her  withved  aack.    The  tribunal  delibmlad  dr^ "— 


.... .-norderad  that.  In  tweatT-fimr  boon,  aha  ifaonld  lia  nillotiMa  fa  tN 

riaoadeUBtrclntloD.  - 

"  I  have  often  heud  HbuBeui  le  Doctour  0 ,  who  Imew  her  well,  doocribe  lW| 

-  ldHovnnlMrmiaiitiig,when,hnddledupfn  thehldeoaidbam«',  enit  dowlyn      * 


•long  the  Roe  BL  Hoiwrf  ihe  tsnght  dzht  of  him,  and  thnw  her  nrma  toiaraii 
with  tanUioeartntM  and  fMitulBinama.  Bhe  wai  liftHl  t?  Ibn»  on  to  the  • 
•Dd  her  lait  wwda  la  SaMom  war*,  ■  Ona  tOMMnt  mon.'  QiMit  Elizabeth  Btd 
iif  Jht  iMf  «ilnmJ(r> '  AH  nj  pi 


lonent  mon.'    Qnaait  Elizabeth  c 
xoMMoMnlaftimar 
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wished  to  know.    "  His  Majesty^  sir,  Las  certainly  a  right  to  be 

informed,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  say  that  my  name  is  Gr ; 

that  I  am  a  woman  of  some  condition  in  my  own  country,  which  is 
Bngland ;  that  I  am  travelling  for  my  health  and  my  amusement, 
and  I  have  not  determined  what  stay  I  shall  make  in  France." 
The  great  man  returned  to  the  monarch  with  this  information,  and 
all  Uie  rest  of  the  supper  time  he  turned  his  eyes  continually  upon 
her.  The  obsequious  courtiers  made  a  lane  from  the  King  to  the 
lady,  that  nothm^  might  intervene,  and  the  whole  Court  thought 
Madame  Du  Bam  in  a  fair  way  to  be  supplanted ;  but  either  old 
Louis  was  not  sufficiently  smitten,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  they 
managed  him,  to  prevent  any  consequences  arising  from  his  sudden 
cupidity. 

One  hundred  years  have  wrought  in  Paris  a  more  mighty  change 
than  in  any  city  in  the  world.  Tne  wand  of  the  magician  has  been 
at  work,  and  transformed  the  narrow,  filthy  streets  into  magnificent 
thoroughfares.  The  Boulevards  have  been  greatly  extended,  and 
the  Boulevard  S^bastopol  created ;  the  Louvre,  so  long  left  in  an 
unfinished  state,  has  been  completed,  and  the  whole  city  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  gas.  Where  there  were  five  bridges  across  the 
Seine,  twenty-six  may  now  be  counted,  and  the  length  of  the  sewers 
already  built,  or  under  construction,  is  460,000  metres.  The  ter- 
rible social  earthquake  that  shook  Paris  to  its  foundations  during 
the  Keign  of  Terror  was  not  without  its  good  results — an  empire 
has  arisen  from  its  ruins,  and  a  city  that,  for  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence, cannot  be  equalled.  It  may  be  a  difficult  pill  to  digest,  but 
it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that  London  is  as  much  behind  the  French 
capital  now  as  Paris  was  inferior  to  the  metropolis  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  open  our  eyes,  and  if  London  does 
not  tumble  into  a  subterranean  tunnel,  or  get  swallowed  up  by 
rapacious  railway  directors,  we  may  hope  in  the  course  of  time  to 
ran  a  neck-and-neck  race  with  the  French  capital. 
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MATTERS. 

IIL — A  Naval  Apotheosis. 

I  SEE  by  the  newspapers  that  Greenwich  Hospital  has  been 
lately  opened  for  an  industrial  Exhibition.  It  struck  me  that 
this  must  surely  be  an  unfailing  sign  that  old  age  was  creeping 
upon  it — a  sign  which  accompanies  institutions  as  surely  as  human 
beings. 

]U  is  impossible  for  any  true  sailor  when  he  has  fairly  passed 
the  prime  of  life  not  to  feel  a  shade  of  melancholy  steal  over  him 
in  reflecting  on  his  past  activity,  and  in  feeling  that  it  will  never 
return  tomm.    This  melancholy  is  strongly  marked  by  a  regret^ 
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commoD,  perhaps,  to  most  of  us,  when  we  compare  the  present  with 
the  past ;  and  by  a  fear  of  being  put  upon  the  shelf,  which  we  all 
know  must  inevitably  be'  the  fate  of  old  age.  The  sailor,  the 
soldier,  the  man  of  business,  the  traveller  in  many  countries,  and 
the  unsophisticated  inhabitant  of  one,  are  equally  susceptible  of 
this  feehng ;  nor  can  any  hope  to  escape,  except  tfiose  whose 
position  in  life,  or  whose  personal  attributes  exclude  them  from 
the  ordinary  feelings  of  mankind. 

This  period  is  trying  to  most  men,  so  much  so  that  I  take  a 
special  interest  in  wat^'liing  my  friends  as  they  pass  through  it, 
and  generally  contrive  to  extract  some  amusement  from  their  inge- 
nious but  abortive  attempt  to  seem  unconscious  of  its  approach. 

I  remember  on(?e  meeting  an  old  friend  who  had  long  passed 
this  stage,  but  tried  to  persuade  himself  and  his  friends  tnat  he 
was  still  in  the  vigour  oi  youth. 

"  Ah !  Captain,"  he  said,  *'  you  seem  as  young  as  ever.  Like 
me,  I  suppose,  you  never  intend  to  grow  old." 

Knowing  his  weakness,  I  of  course  complimented  him  on  his 
youthful  apj>earance. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  reflectively — **  ves,  I  am  actually  fifty-eight, 
nearly  sixty,  though  you  woula  hardly  think  it,  I  dare  say." 

I  knew  him  to  be  at  least  sixty-three  ;  and,  poor  old  soul,  in 
spito  of  his  painful  assumption  of  sprightliness,  he  looked  seventy ; 
yet  a  hint  ot  such  a  fact  would  have  been  resented  by  him  as  a 
deliberate  iasult. 

No;  the  first  steps  in  growing  old  must  ever  be  painful; 
painful,  because,  with  most  of  us,  they  involve  a  coming  down 
from  the  ]K)sitions  we  have  hitherto  occupied,  and  a  giving  up  of 
many  habits  and  pleasures  which  have  made  life  bright  and  happy 
to  us.  We  have  in  the  race  of  life  passed  many  a  hard  mnuer, 
and  kept  ahead  of  many  a  close  competitor ;  but  now  we  must 
submit  to  bo  passed  in  our  turn,  and  be  content  to  watch,  with 
those  whom  wo  defeated,  the  course  of  our  conquerora  There  are 
some  certainly  to  whom  this  coming  down  and  giving  up  are  a 
positive  pleasure.  They  find  the  resting-place,  after  all,  pleasanter 
than  the  nice-course,  and  watehing  the  contest  better  than  takine 
part  in  it.  And  this  substitution  of  comfort  for  ambition  will 
reconcile  many  to  an  inevitable  fate.  An  honourable  and  com- 
fortable retirement  has  pleasures  of  its  own,  which  the  senstUe 
man  will  not  despise.  It  is,  indeed,  what  most  men  look  forwaxd 
to  as  the  aim    and  end  of  existence;   but  with  most  its  chief 

f>leasure  is  in  expectation,  and  when  fonnd  to  be  necessary,  seldom 
ails  at  first  to  be  disappointing. 

Bnt  though  retirement  has  its  own  pleasures,  and  may  in  itself 
be  oonsiderea  desirable,  there  is  an  intermediate  state  whibh  is 
inevitably  trying.  Betiiementi  implying  a  certain  ccsBotion^froPi 
work,  is  pleasant ;  bat  to  be  merely  compdled  to  changje  one  fixm 
of  work  for  another  is  the  reverse.  To  be  placed  in  a  high  -^ - 
fix' many  yean,  and  then  to  be  removed  to  another  of  \i 
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ubility  is  very  trying.  It  is  the  most  disagreeable  way  in  wliicb 
uur  failing  powers  are  forced  upon  our  notice.  Yet  tbb  must 
happen  to  manr  of  us.  It  is  the  point  at  which  we  are  first  passed 
in  the  race ;  when  the  positions  which  we  have  held  must  be  given 
to  our  more  vigorous  competitors ;  when,  though  we  do  not  know 
it  oorselves,  our  relaxing  muscles  and  failing  breath  have  attnicted 
the  attention  of  all  aroand  us ;  and  when  we  must,  whether  we 
hlie  it  or  not,  admit  that  we  are  growing  old. 

la  taking  this  rather  mournful  view  of  old  age,  I  do  not  forget 
that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture — a  side  which  affords  a 
strung  contrast  in  almost  every  [lurticular.  Old  age  lias  often  in 
the  race  of  life  to  muke  way  for  youth;  but  this  is  only  where 
there  U  aetiially  a  race,  and  wiierc  tliere  are  actually  runners;  and 
in  this  bustling  phase  of  life,  old  age  must  be  content  with  the 
lower  place.  But  life  is  not  all  bustle,  for  it  has  quiet  and  mono- 
tonoos  phases  in  which  old  aee  con  lord  it  to  the  last  over  the 
ictiritv  of  youth  with  a  high  hand. 

\\^o  bos  uot,  at  one  time  or  other  in  his  life,  known  the 
tytanny  of  an  old  servant — one  possibly  useless,  but  wliose  wishes 
Bme  aais  thwart,  end  whose  opinions  are  not  to  be  questioned? 
Toanoer  serrants  may  be  more  active,  more  useful,  and  more 
btelheen^  bat  old  age  has  here  conferred  on  its  possessor  powers 
to  iriiioh  tbe  natural  gifts  of  youth  are  not  to  be  compared.  In 
tha  qniet  and  retired  paths  of  life  old  age  is,  indeed,  something  to 
bs  hmced  t<a,  and  to  be  congratulated  upon  when  it  arrives.  Are 
yoa  doU,  and  are  yonr  abilities  poor,  my  young  friend  ?  Wait  till 
ftfew  jeaiB  hare  wrinkled  your  brow,  have  whitened  your  hair, 
and  have  bent  yaat  back ;  when  your  dullness  will  become  dignified, 
and  TOOT  aHlitiflH  will,  possibly  &om  their  very  barrenness,   be 


In  the  mimal  world  I  think  this  same  rule  holds  good.     I  have 

1  what  becomes  of  the  largp>  number  of  racehorses 

ifld  erery  year.     I  do  not  allude  to  the  great  racers 

I  reputation,  but  to  those  whose  fame  is  confined  to 

ifaadea  of  Hampton,  or  to  any  of  the  numerous  country 

tre  each  races  are  wont  to  be  held.     These  second-rate 

in  the  racing  world,  whose  light  is  but  a  flash,  and  who 

>  only  known  to  be  ut  once  forgotten,  what  becomes  of  them  ? 

•i  those  patient  creatures  who  drug  about  " fonr-wheelen  "  with 

'  k depressed,  melancholy  air,  ex-racehoraes ? — oris  there  an 

^*^'-'e  state  to  be  first  pu-ssfd  in  the  shape  of  an  attachment 

t.    I  fear  it  is  no.     Hare,  as  with  men  in  the  mora 

a  of  life,  horses  have  to  accept  dcfftadation  with  old  age. 

Kot  BottM  Tougher  animal — be,  plarod  perups  before  the  plougli 

or  iho  cairiage,  walks,  ambles,  or  tnita  thnngh  lifb  quietly  mA 

muMiUoed:  with  tfau  approach  of  dd  asB  he  flndi  Easter  not 

^qwcr  work  apportiomnt  him ;  and  enda  bit  dm  ^aresetf  in  tiw 

■l^jd  nttirement  of  hi«  master's  paddock.     Fariup^  aftar  aD^ 

^En  tinA  hr>fuit8  onlv  follow  alike  tbe  Uw  of  oompaHMtian  bi! 
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nature ;  and  in  each  etuto  of  life,  whether  it  be  busy  or  dull,  the 
advuut^^es  aud  disadvantages  arc  equal.  If  this  be  the  case,  we 
can  as  easily  account  for  the  earnest,  painstaking  assamptioii  of 
youth  by  some  old  men,  and  their  serioQB  depreciation  of  old  age, 
as  for  the  quiet  and  self-satisfied  ossumption  of  it  in  otliets  vmo 
might,  thanlu  to  an  untroubled  lite,  be  still  thought  young. 

But  this  "  coming  down  "  in  old  age  is  not  confined  to  men  and 
women,  I  tliink.  If  we  pass  on  aud  notice  inanimate  objects  wo 
sliidl  find  tlio  same  rule  hold  good.  We  shall  find  it  true  of 
cities,  of  towns,  of  neiglibourlioods,  and  even  of  houses.  Let  us 
take  London  as  an  example.  ^Vllat  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  life  and  decay,  of  antiquity  aud  inodemism  ]  In  one  ^>art  we 
may  see  some  quiet  spot,  well  known  in  pa.st  times,  but  which  now 
is  reverenced  ouly  by  the  antiquarian,  or  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  commerce.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  spot  as  WeUclose-square— 
situated  in  the  extreme  east  of  London,  among  dirt  and  tilth  of 
every  description ;  surrounded  by  iroverty -stricken  streets  swarming 
with  poverty-stricken  children;  frequented  by  denizens  of  every 
clime  under  the  sun ;  in  close  contiguity  with  the  busiest  of  busy 
places  in  London ;  and  well  known  to  the  busiest  of  busy  people, 
which  even  now  retains  tlie  visible  sign  of  former  greatness  in  it« 
furiQ  and  in  its  houses,  and  in  a  few  trees  whose  hopelesslv  mil- 
dewed appearance  sliows  how  unsuited  thoy  ore  to  the  conditions 
of  modem  life.  Take  another  case  in  tlie  extreme  west^  Ebuir- 
equare,  which  still  retains  its  form,  its  houses,  everything  but  the 
social  dignity  which  is  commonly  associated  with  squares.  But  it 
would  have  been  more  interesting  to  have  been  able  to  watch  here 
the  first  symptom  of  decay  than  to  see  it  existing,  as  is  the  case 
now,  irretrievably.  If  we  turn  our  attention  from  streets  and 
neighbourhoods  to  buildings,  we  shall  find  a  striking  instance.  I 
allude  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  Here  is  a  building  which  seems  to 
have  defied  lustily  the  most  strenuous  arts  of  the  most  energetic 
political  doctors.  To  revive  its  worn  constitution  seemed  hopelon; 
its  career  of  moral  dissipation  seemed  to  have  made  it  impervious 
to  rebuke,  anger,  ecom,  or  even  pity.  Yet  tliere  seemed  a  short 
time  since  a  liope  of  its  ultimate  recovery.  Under  strong  trMt- 
meat  it  appeared  to  revive.  But  unfortunately  this  may  be  id 
appearance  only,  after  all.  When  a  man  has  been  long  ill,  it  is 
possible  that,  under  skilful  treatment,  he  may  rally ;  bnt  tiuta^  ha 
tftll^,  it  may  be  difficult  for  him  to  take  his  part  in  tile  iraiU 
agam.  He  may  be  physically  able  to  work,  but  the  apsthetio 
indolence  of  sickness  has  made  it  stranee  to  him,  and  Ilii  fliifc 
attempt  will  often  turn  out  a  failure.  80  it  is  with  poor  Greenwieli 
Hospital  Built  under  the  golden  and  angnst  pRtnmags  of 
Boyalty,  having  for  its  object  the  majntawuace  and  proteotloB 
of  old  aailon,  uniting  in  ifaelf  Boyal  &TOiir  and  popnluitf, 
poveniag  luge  pn^itia^  and  not  scocning  iho  bnmUe  umabufm 
of  Government  future  nu^  have  been  t£on^  kupomSin.  ■  jStt 
muae^  however,  tbe  sanahme  of  Boyal  broor  and  of  qiilifolDP 
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HDil  unfouglit-for  popnlarity  is  too  much;  to  some  tho  bracing 
atmospherti  of  adversity  ia  essential.  Under  the  latter  they  are 
strong  and  ^werful ;  und(;r  the  former  they  only  break  down. 

With  Greenwich  Hospital,  this  breaking-dowu  began  bo  long 
^o,  that  its  onginal  sickuesa  hardly  appears  to  bear  any  con- 
nection witli  its  present  convalescence.  It  entered  so  long  ago 
the  eeductire  paths  of  easy  virtue,  that  it«  return  to  strait lacudneas 
seems  to  have  scared  it  into  a  hopeless  state  of  paralysis.  Anyhow, 
everybody  anxiously  asks  what  is  to  be  done  with  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  nobody  is  disposed  or  is  able  to  give  a  satisfactoiy 
uuwer.  But  the  most  terrible  part  is  to  come.  It  is  a  part  whicli 
l^es^es  the  gradual  inSueace  over  it  of  imbecile  old  age.  It  bos 
received  at  tbe  hands  of  the  world  a  terrible  warning  of  its  use- 
IcssnesB,  which  sooner  or  later  comes  to  senile  incapacity.  It  has 
been  turned  for  the  time  being  into  an  Industrial  Exhibition  I 
Poor  Qaeen  Anne !  Oh  I  that  sho  coidd  but  see  to  what  the 
of  her  life  has  been  converted.  They  say  that  her 
i  rather  discouraged  this  fancy.  Possibly  witfi  tliat  wise 
fonai^t  for  which  he  was  so  praised,  he  was  able  to  forutell  in  what 
it  would  result.  The  home  of  England's  warriors  turned  into  an 
Indnatiial  Exhibition  1  0  Statue  of  King  Geot^e !  Can  you 
itill  stand  there  ao  calm,  so  benevolent,  and  so  apathetic  at  this  last 
whim  witli  which  it  has  pleased  Fate  to  dishonour  a  more  than 
tmlocky  instttntion?  Can  you  not,  like  another  Commedatore, 
nbeke  atood  the  uoHeemly  levity  of  tlie  modem  Don  Giovanni, 
vho  fckU  invented  this  lost  insult  to  your  poor  protegee  ?  It  has 
not  peifa^M  deterred  very  well  at  your  or  at  your  descendants' 
ita&t  yM  nrely  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  in  its 
t  to  fcoteot  it  from  aach  a  downfall  as  this.  But,  no  I  the 
'one;  the  Exhibition  opened  ;  and  the  Hospital  has 
1  loffieiently  useless  to  be  compelled  to  open  its 
luting  jiulilic.  !Li\i\  t.i  admit  under  its  roof  the 
^  t-lumest  idleiiesii  and  amateur  impeifectioo. 

_  J  a  reflective  mind  it  must  have  been  a  remarkable  sight — 
'*  ioangural  ceremony."      Judging   from  this  the  ExhibitioD 
■ht  to  have  been  snperb.     But  there  was  even  in  this  prelade 
I  tbe  comedy  which  was  to  fullou',  an  appeaiance  of  anxiety  to 
f  eoucvol  the  iNWorty  of  the   land.     Tlie  opening  ceremony  is  in 
L  ibeU'  a  remaiKablo  perfonuaiicc  in  an  laauBtrial  Exhibition.     It 
^  feUuws  at  all  «vvd1«  strict  laws  of  art.  Iiy  lefamng  to  be  shadowlei^ 
tUKe  it  rvvuls  in  strong  contrasts.      Ttiis  is,  pentapei,  bot  rational, 
when  ono  considers  that  with  tlio  close  of  the  opening  ceremony 
eujb  all  pretence,  as  a  rule,  to  exhibit  ut     In  this  case  there 
wu  a  medley   of  performers,  whose  prosence  seemed  necesnif 
fur  sQccese.      'I'here  were  chairmen  ai^d  olBauJi^  and  Tolonteen 
and  pensioners,  and  bauds  and  music;  all  to  do  hmoor  to  th* 
~  nFiiatiTU  genius  of  the  working  man.     But  iha  most  CKOel  HvBg 
all  WM  that  tbe   ].^>rd-LieHtenant  of  the  oqon^  Aoold  .luT* 
cotniMlled  to  vODstider  it  necessnTj  for  Ion  to  i»^  S**'^  1^ 


tr«ati' 
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the  play.  One  would  think  that  his  office  was  not  Bach  a  ainecura 
that  it  should  force  him  to  give  by  his  presence  the  only  dignity 
which  such  an  Exhibition  cotiM  prebend  to  possess.     The  important 

Eart  in  the  ceremony,  then,  waa  to  secure  him  ;  and  having  secured 
im,  to  show  him  the  Exliibition,  in  comi>ftny  with  a  motley 
body  of  volunteers,  officiftis,  committee-men,  bauds  and  aU 
kinds  of  music,  completed,  no  doubt,  by  a  select  body  of  one- 
legged,  one  armed,  one-eyed,  wouderinj^  pensioners.  Ves ;  the 
unfortunate  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  pensioners  must  have  been 
surprised  at  what  they  saw ;  must  have  wondered  at  what  it  all 
meant;  and  most  of  all,  must  have  wondered  at  what  special 
purjioso  they  themselves  served  there.  Solemnly  had  they  to 
walk  round,  concealing,  we  hupe,  the  conf-empt  they  must  naturally 
have  felt  for  the  rubbish  exposteil  to  view;  solemnly  did  they 
walk  to  the  enlivening  strains  of  the  march  from  "  lut,"  so  deli- 
cately contrasted  with,  and  followed  by,  the  melody  of  the 
Hundredth  Psalm — which,  by  the  way,  was  sung.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, the  best  proce.'sional  hymn  that  could  have  been  cliospn,  but 
perfection  is  not  so  necessary  if  the  effect  gained  is  sufGciently 
touching.  Then  came  a  prayer;  what  for,  unless,  as  is  most 
natural,  that  a  cheerful  balance  might  in  the  end  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer,  is  not  reconled.  The  Chairman  then  in 
polite  language  informed  the  President  that  he  saw  an  Exhibition 
before  him;  the  President  with  equal  politeness  acknowledged  the 
fact,  and  declared  it  open.  Tiiackeruy,  in  his  book  of  snoU^ 
describes  a  dinner  which  was  served  up  witli  costly  plate  aud  on 
massive  dishes,  whii:h  was  preoedetl  By  a  most  elegant  grace, 
and  which  when  unveiled  revealed  to  the  anxious  eye  of  the 
hungry  diner  a  consumptive-looking  little  chicken  and  two  mutton- 
chops.  Not  unlike  this  dinner  was  the  South-Easterti  Industrial 
Exhibitiou,  with  its  pretentious  opening  ceremony  and  its  peca- 
L'arly  consumptive  show  of  oiierative  t^eut.  These  Exhibitiona 
even  when  good  are  not  wortli  much  except  as  speculations ;  and 
this  has  been  by  no  means  an  exception.  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  account  for  it  It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  tlie  tradesmen 
of  Greenwich  calculate,  by  tlie  changes  which  will  take  place  in 
the  Hospital  among  the  oflicere  and  men.  they  will  lose  about  a 
tiiOQsand  pounds  a  week.  This,  then,  may  be  an  honest  endeftTOor 
tnr  tliem  to  retrieve,  before  it  is  too  late  aud  by  anticipation,  Huai 
8Datt««d  fortunes.  If  so,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  known,  and  • 
much  greater  pity  that  Greenwich  Hospital  should  be  invaig^ 
into  the  matter;  and  yet,  perhaps,  one  can  see  here  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  in  makine  the  cause  of^their  prospective  rain  the  mesnicf 
avertine  it  Tradesmen  are  sharp,  but  if  they  have  done  thii,  thef 
prove  that  acuteneea  is  being  "rapidly  reduced  by  them  to  u  txL 
"  Floreat  Pomus,"  says  Cambridge ;  but  flooiiBh  trade  and  perilh 
tlie  Hospital,  ny  the  Greenwich  tradesmen. 

Anjaow,  we  hope  that  if  Greenwich  Hoapitd  ii  gettn^  oUy 
/A«m  may  be  foam  even   yet,  befora  H  ia  too  late,  wwathinK 
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betier  for  it  than  ludustrial  Exhibitions,  prayer  meetiugs,  and 
faocy  bazaars.  Surely  it  is  too  oarlj  yet  to  degrade  it  from  its 
hiph'  position  iu  the  world  to  the  leyel  of  what  is  not  unlike  a 
lefined  twopenny  music-ball,  for  the  amusement  of  the  inhabit- 
uits  of  Greenwich,  and  for  the  edification  of  its  one-legged, 
vae-eyed,  one-armed,  wondering  pensioners  aforesaid. 


0 


SONG  OF  THE  VINE. 

A  CHANSON   A   BOIRE. 
N  the  far  Ionian  shore 
DioiiysiiR  comes  no  inorft. 


All  the  ivy'd  thyme  wreaths  now 

WitherM  are  from  off  his  brow. 

And  beneath  liis  careless  foot 

No  flowers  take  Olympian  root. 

Bright  Rod  Bacchus  I    Bright  god  Bacchus ! 

Suried  lies  in  Odes  of  Flaccus ; 

And  hia  smile  in  light  divine 

Warms  no  more  the  buds  of  vina 

Bright  god  Bacchus,  poet-sung. 

Dim  while  yet  the  world  was  young  I 

Dionysus  fallen  lies. 
Forple  mists  of  morning  rise, 
But  he  wakes  not  to  their  smile, 
And  his  altars  crumble  while 
Bonush'd  leares  and  golden  grapes 
Becall  bim  in  a  thcosand  shapes. 
Bright  god  Bacchus!  So  long  ezil'd 
Fima  hiB  temples  fair  and  wild. 
From  hia  throne  in  autumn  glory, 
F^om  his  place  in  vintage  story, 
Bririit  Kod  Sacchoa,  poet-fiung, 
Dial  while  yet  the  world  was  yooog ! 

Dionysus  dead  ?    Not  so. 
While  the  yiolet  rivers  flow, 
Press'd  from  elustere  ripe  and  feir. 
Drunk  in  mellow  southern  air ; 
While  the  meek-eyed  oxen  pace 
Weighted  with  the  harvest's  grace. 
Bright  god  Bacchus!    On  the monnt»iiii> 
Id  the  tbrcsts,  in  the  fountains, 
Stili  is  whisper'd,  "  Dionysus 
Cometh  still  with  crown  and  thymU''' 
Bright  god  Bacchus,  poet-sung. 
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Dionysns  fiend  ?  Ah,  aever. 
All  his  elad  life  lives  for  ever 
While  the  vineyaid's  richoa  still 
Fill  the  vale  and  crown  the  hill ; 
While  for  men  a  woman  blushes. 
And  the  wine's  red  lustre  flueheR. 
Bright  god  Bacchus  cannot  perish 
While  the  vines  his  meuioriea  cherish, 
Wliilo  a  lover's  kiss  is  clinginj;, 
While  a  reveller's  laugh  is  ringing. 
Bright  god  Bacchus,  poet-sung. 
Lives  eternal,  ever  young ! 


SEA  WORTHIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  EGBERT  WRIGIIT, 

Aialior  of"  The  Life  o/Gmerol  ffW/«." 

11. — Thomas  Howard,  East,  op  Suhhet  and  tbird  Dure  of 
Norfolk. 

THE  Marquis  of  Dorset,  Commander-in-Cliief  of  the  expedition 
against  Guyenne,  having  fallen  sick,  wiis  succeeded  By  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  who  managed  with  great  prudence  in  bringing 
home  the  remains  of  the  English  forces.  Ho  nod  hut  just  returned 
when  the  sad  news  arrived  of  the  deatli  of  his  brother,  the  late  Lord 
Admiral,  whereupon  Henry  VIII.  apjiointcd  him  to  tliat  high  office. 
Pregent,  in  the  meanwhile,  availing  himself  of  the  coufiision  into 
which  our  fleet  was  thrown  in  cousequenco  of  Sir  Edward  Howard's 
fate,  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex ;  but  the  new  Lord  AdmirRl 
sj>ecdily  equipping  the  N&\'y  Koyat,  scoured  the  Channel  so  that 
not  a  French  Imrque  durst  appear,  and  having  thus  secured  the 
King's  safe  passage  to  Calais,  afterwards,  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
Pregent's  audacity,  made  a  descent  npon  the  French  coast  and 
pillaged  the  adjacent  country.  This  barbarous  mode  of  warhra 
being  then  common  to  both  nations,  neither  of  them  could  jostly 
reproach  the  other  for  a  system  which,  without  in  the  least  tpwiting 
tohrine  their  contest  to  an  issue,  inflicted  great  misery  upon  ths 
defenceless  people  who  dwelt  upon  their  seaboards. 

While  Henry  YIU.  was  engaged  in  France^  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1513,  Xyon,  King  of  Anns  in  Scotland,  in  his  beiidd'i  oot^ 
came  to  the  English  camp  before  Teroonue,  and  desired  leava  to 
deliver  a  letter  to  the  King.     Qixrier  condocted  him  to  the  ntjid 

Skvihon.  Henry  havins  perused  the  cxmtents,  which,  mn  Lud 
erbert,  "were  ezpostuation  for  some  pretended  injnnei^  aai 
thereupon  desausations  of  war  aoless  he  retnmsd,"  mMeariu^ 
^pfy  oy  wtvd  of  month,  BTnong  otbec  thinss  tellinv  tho  ImMt 
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tKit  "  he  bad  left  an  Earl  bcliind  him  in  the  north,  who  conid  very 
well  defend  his  kingdom  against  tlie  attempts  of  his  master,"  But 
Lyon  refusing  to  carry  a  verbal  answer,  Ilenry  wrote  to  liis  royal 
lipjther  stating  that  he  belicTed  the  purport  of  his  (ixpoafulation  to 
k-  nothin"  more  than  to  pick  a  quarrel  and  assist  the  French  by 
invading  England  in  his  alHence.  The  King  of  Scots,  lioweTer,did 
not  wait  for  Henry's  letter  before  venturing  upon  aggression. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.  a  close  connection,  aniung 
^m  a  common  feeling  of  hostility  to  England  and  a  dread  of  her 
power,  had  snbeisted  between  France  and  Scotland  ;  nor  did  the  tie 
of  affinity  between  Henry  VIII.  and  James  IV.  prevent  the  latter 
from  Biding  vrith  Louis,  who  eupplied  him  with  large  sums  of  money; 
moreover,  James  being  of  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  spirit,  Amie  of 
Brittany,  the  French  Queen,  sent  him  a  ring  from  her  own  finger, 
and  styled  him  her  knight  No  sooner  had  the  King  of  Hcots 
denounced  war  by  his  herald,  than  he  despatched  his  chamberlain 
to  ravage  the  bolder,  and  having  summoned  his  vassals  to  lu's  own 
Etandaid,  crossing  the  Tweed  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
entered  England  and  took  Norham  and  other  castles.  He  then 
encamped  on  the  hill  of  Flodden,  at  the  edge  of  the  Cheviots, 
where  ne  strongly  entrenched  himself,  and  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  English. 

Lon  Surrey,  t^e  Earl  whom  Henry  bad  left  to  defend  Iiis 
kingdom,  in  tlie  meantime  assembled  an  army  of  six-and-twenty 
*1'™'^"'^  men.  Fasaing  through  Durham,  he  received  the  banner 
etSL  Cathbeit;  and  on  the  30th  of  August  was  joined  at  New- 
CMtle  I7  Lord  Dacres  and  others.  He  had  previously  concerted 
«iUi  Ub  aoa  the  Admiral  to  come  b^  sea  and  meet  him  at  Alnwick, 
UxA  Thomas,  therefore,  in  good  time  landed  a  veteran  troop  of 
5,000  men  "cf  tried  valonr  and  haughty  spirit,  in  regard  to  the 
iDnner  nsnl  TiotorieB  obtained  onoer  bis  command."  Surrey 
haviBR  adranoed  to  within  fire  miles  of  the  Scottish  camp,  on  Sun- 
da^ruB  4^1  of  September,  sent  Boug»-Oroue  vrith  a  trumpet  and 
atotdl^Dg  James  that  "in  regard  he  had  violated  bis 
traed  the  Euglish  ground,  on  Friday 
^^_^_^_^^^^.     f  the  said  Isjng  would  stay  so  long 

„ .  __i  accept  j^  ^e  Lord  Admiral  also  desired  the 

heralii  [)articularly  to  certify  the  King  of  his  journey  by  sea,  and 
that,  because  he  could  meet  no  Scottish  ^hipa  there,  he  wonght  fit 
to  land,  that  he  might  justify  Andrew  Barton's  death  ;_•  adding 
further,  that  "  as  ho  looked  for  no  mercy  from  his  enemiee,  bo  he 
would  spare  none,  but  the  King  only,  if  he  came  in  his  hands ;  and 
1^  to  make  all  good,  he  would  be  in  the  vangoard  of  the  battle." 
""   received  these  messages  gladly,  as  became  a  prince  of  gnat 

and  by  bis  own  herald  assured  the  £arl  that  be  desired 

00  much  as  to  encounter  him,  and  woidd  not  ful  to  abide 

on  the  day  named. 

in  all  bl«  DKuiftatueB,  meiitluueil  Uto  d«ttli4f  BHka  MOMol 
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Surrey  now  approached  nearer  to  Flodilcn,  but  perceiving  tliat 
tlie  King  of  Scotw  still  kept  upon  the  hill,  whi<^h  wna  inarcessibl.', 
he  sent  Itotifje-Croix  a^in,  witli  a  Icttor  BubscribiJ  hj  liimeelf,  the 
Lord  Admiral,  and  divere  other  noblemen  and  knighta,  who  in 
respectful  terms  urged  liim  to  descend  from  his  vantage-ground  and 
fight  npon  tho  ]arj;e  j)liiin  called  JMilfield,  which  lay  between  tbe 
two  armies.  No  sulisfai'ton-  answer  l>eing  given  to  this  challenge, 
Surrey,  by  the  ailvice  of  tlie  Ixn-d  Admiral,  resolved  to  march  to- 
wnrds  Scotland,  nuil  then  return  so  as  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 
The  English  ai'cordingly  crossed  the  river  Till  and  proceeded  for 
some  distance  up  its  right  bank,  when  they  enc&ni|>ed  for  the  night. 
Next  morning  tlicy  recrossed  the  Till  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Tweed,  and  Imving  thus  come  behind  tim  Scots  advanced  directly 
towards  their  camp. 

JumciS  P'Ti'ciTing  their  object,  set  fire  to  hia  huts,  and  under 
cover  of  tlie  smoke  removed  to  an  euiineiice  further  to  the  north. 
ThcEnglinh  traverning boga  and  marshes  till  they  reached  the  foot 
of  ibis  height,  found  the  ascent  not  verv  steep.  1  he  van  was  led  by 
the  Lord  Admiral  and  his  brother.  Sir  fidmund  Howard ;  the  battle 
by  Surrey  himself,  and  the  rear  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley :  the  Lord 
]^ucres  with  tho  cavalry  being  appointitl  as  a  reserve.  The  Scot- 
tish spearmen  fell  boldly  on  tbe  Euglish  advaucc  guard,  a  part 
of  which  tbey  throw  into  disorder ;  but  one  Heron  with  a.  band  of 
outlaws  sudifenly  coming  up  restored  tbe  figbt,  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral, in  spite  of  fierce  ojiposition  from  tlie  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
Montrose,  pursued  his  point.  The  main  bodies  now  joined  battle 
and  maintained  a  sliarp  struggle  imtil  Stanley's  archers  constrained 
the  Scots  to  descend  tlio  hill,  and  open  their  ranks  to  avoid  the 
storm  of  arrows.  The  King  observing  their  distress,  forced  hii 
way  to  the  front,  and  supiwrted  by  his  rcse^^■e  under  Bothwell, 
had  nearly  reached  tlie  English  standard,  when  the  Lord  Admiral 
and  Stanley,  who  had  already  discomfited  their  opponents,  fell  on 
his  rear  and  threw  it  into  confasion.  Lord  Docres  at  th«  Bame 
time  flying  in  with  the  horse,  the  Scots  were  ho  hardly  pressed  od 
all  sides  that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  ring,  and  in  that  order 
did  all  that  brave  men  could  do  in  their  own  defence.  None  fought 
more  vigorously  than  their  King,  who,  forgetting  his  positioD  as  a 
general,  displayed  the  rnah  courage  of  a  common  soldier,  and  fall 
amid  heaps  of  his  slaaghtered  subjects.  Perhaps  no  other  nwfliot 
in  history  exhibits  such  an  effusion  of  noble  blood.  Besidei  King 
Jamee  and  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  two  biahopa,  thne 
abbots,  twelve  earls,  and  thirteen  batons  were  alaio,  and  altogetbv 
the  Soots  led  10,000  dead  upon  the  field.  So  fatal  to  ScoUul 
was  the  day  of  Flodden,  September  9, 1515,  that  it  was  long  bdbn 
abe  again  attempted  to  measare  her  strength  with  Engliiid  fat  ft 
r^nlar  battle. 

King  Henzy,  in  reward  fiir  the  great  serrices  of  Qw  Iloiwrih^ 
mrirei  the  Snkwloni  of  Norfolk  in  Umax  of  Soirn,  and  at  6|l 
mma  time  raiaed  Lard  Thomas  to  tin  peeiacs,  wita  ha  f  '    ' 
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previoua  title.  The  war  with  Franre  being  fur  the  prpsent  eiidid, 
tlie  Aduurarit  niartiid  abilities  were  for  sume  time  uiieiiiiiloyed. 
He  wa«  not  inactive,  huwerer,  for  duriug  this  period  the  royal  dotrk- 
yards  at  Woolwich  and  Dejrtford  were  establiished,  and  the  corpora- 
tiuD  of  the  Trinity  House  founded.  The  distuiheil  condition  of 
Ireland  oalliug  for  redit>ss,  iu  1520,  the  liord  Admiral  was  sent 
tliither  to  ussiiniu  the  government  as  Ix>rd-Lieutenaut.  And  thoi^b, 
says  Sir  Joiin  Davies,  "lie  were  the  greatest oiptuin of  the  English 
nation  then  living,  yet  brought  he  witli  him  rather  an  honourable 
guard  for  his  person  tlian  a  competent  army  to  rueover  Ireland."'  On 
the  Wednesdity  before  WhitBuntide  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  withdivere 
»f>iitleiuea  who  had  been  in  the  garrison  of  Toiimay,  100  yeoman  of 
the  Kind's  jruard,  niul  1 ,000  lioitie  and  foot  soldiers.  On  the  following 
Sunday  ne  was  informed  tluit  O'Xeill  liad  invaded  M!eath  with  4,000 
borse  and  12,000  foot,  whereuiwn,  not  doubting  that  an  easy  victory 
mer  the  rebels  would  prove  a  happy  omen  of  his  future  rule,  he 
inimediatf^ly  prepared  to  encounter  tlicm.  Adding  to  his  little  army 
mch  militia  as  he  could  get  upon  so  short  a  notice,  he  marched  to 
Slane ;  but  O'Xeill,  frightened  at  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
letieated  so  fast  tliat  ue  Xxird-Lieuteuaiit  could  tind  neither  him 
Dor  hiB  followers. 

Not  long  Bfterwards,  as  Surrey  sat  at  dinner  one  day  in  Dublin 
Culle,aew8  arrived  that  the  clan  of  O'Sloore  vran  up  iu  great  force, 
aitd  Tkilating  thu  English  pale,  lie  instantly  ordered  out  his 
troopi,  and  patting  himself  at  their  head  proceeded  to  attack  the 
iuorgeuta.  The  lanyorof  Dublin,  John  Fitzsimons,  having  raided  a 
pHty  of  volunteers,  next  morning  joined  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  As 
tin  nyiJ  forces  approached,  the  O'Muores  divided  themselves  into 
eoupauiea.  One  of  them  learuing  tiiat  the  baggage,  dragging 
l"Jlinil,  wai  flleoderly  guarded,  passed  to  thu  rear  of  the  citizens 
nd  attacked  the  gnaras,  amongst  whom  were  some  English  soldiers, 
liK^alanned  probaUy  at  the  uncouth  appearance  of  the  Irish  komes, 
a^at^Sj  fled.  The  oaggage,  thus  deserted,  would  have  Iveen  cap- 
tamif  but  far  the  braTory  of  the  mayor's  nephew,  Patrick  Fitzaimons, 
>  «wtt-^BWBBHB6?""^^'  ^'^^'  (compelled  the  rebels  to  retreat. 

.  llarinff'Iffln^^Hffin^^two  oftliem,  he  cut  off  their  heads,  which  he 
Curried  with  hiin  to  hie  uucle's  tent.  The  soldiers  who  had  so  das- 
tardly fled,  conceiving  that  the  baggage  must  hare  been  lost,  informed 
their  lord  that  young  Fitzsimons  having  run  away,  the  rebels  were 
loo  niunen^uit  for  them  to  resist.  The  Earl  in  a  great  pasuon  went 
k>  tbu  tnavor  and  told  Iiiui  that  Patrick  was  a  cowardly  traitw  in 

k  ikmrrtinjj  Iuh  duty.  "  What  am  I  ?"  cried  the  youth,  starting  out  of 
'  witli  u  bloody  head  dangling  &om  each  hand.    "  My  Ind, 
oowanl ;  I  8t«od  tnie  wtule  your  men  gave  me  the  slip ; 
'  Uut  baggage,  and  here"  tiuowing  down  the  head%  "aitt 

I  of  my  manhood ! "  "  8av^  thoo  aob  Fitnimona?"  cried 

ftiiney.  pleuBLsl  witli  tin;  htd's  spin't,  "I  cry  thee  men^.and  by  SL 
beurgol  would  luGod  I  hml  been  with theein  that  akumilh.''  B« 
ilMi  if  iMiaad.' *•.  UH^  ^  W. 
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then  called  for  n  )h)w1  of  wiQe,  and  drinking  to  tlie  brare  volnnteer, 
liberally  rewarded  liim  for  his  intrepidity .• 

The  Earl's  valour,  jnstice,  and  pood  humour  efltablished  bia  re- 
putation ainougst  the  more  civilized  natives,  by  whom  he  was  long 
remembered  with  afiectionate  esteem.  Hisnanie,  at  the  same  time, 
was  so  terrible  to  the  wild  Irish,  that  the  victories  he  gained  OTer 
them  were  almost  without  blows;  for  it  was  harder  to  find  than  to 
conquer  them.  He  drove  them,  however,  from  place  to  place  into 
their  fastaesses  and  lurking  holes,  and  gave  quiet  to  the  English 
pale.  Having  su))presBed  several  insurrections  and  Immbled  the 
most  powerful  septs,  without  affecting  either  severity  or  popularity, 
he  brought  all  things  into  as  good  order  as  he  possibly  could, 
leaving,  when  he  quitted  tlie  island,  peace  and  a  parliament  behind 
him. 

War  with  France  having  again  broken  out.  Surra's  services  as 
Lord  Admiral  being  required,  he  was  recalled  in  Jannary,  1522. 
Before  it  was  declared  French  privateers  had  interrupted  the  English 
trade;  but  the  Earl  speedily  fitted  out  a  small  squadron  under  a 
vigilant  commander  w-ho  soon  remedied  the  evil.  In  the  course  of 
the  spring  he  sent  the  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Fitz-Williams 
with  a  considerable  fleet  to  guard  the  Cliannel,  and  being  appr^ 
hensive  that  the  Scots  might  add  to  the  number  of  the  Amg's 
enemies  by  sea,  he  ordered  seven  frigates  up  the  Frith  of  Forth  to 
bom  such  vessels  as  lay  there  in  a  condition  to  sail.  la  the  meso- 
time  he  equipped  several  men-of-war  to  serve  in  conjunction  wiA 
the  navy  of  Charles  V. ;  and  lest  inconvenience  might  arise  fimn 
having  separate  commanders-in-chief,  the  Emperor,  with  Eeiiiy*B 
consent,  by  special  commissions  dated  Iiondon,  June  8, 1522,  ^p- 

f)inted  Surrey  Admiral  of  his  fleet,  consisting  of  180  tall  ahipK 
ive  days  afterwards  he  landed  some  of  his  men  near  Cherbouj^ 
and  after  destroving  the  adjacent  country — sparing  only  religumi 
houses — ^retumea  to  Portland,  whence  again  setting sail,^ moored 
his  whole  fleet  in  the  haven  of  Morlaix.  His  artillery  having  been 
landed  and  all  men  ordered  to  harness  and  to  advance  the  standatd^ 
Surrey,  at  the  head  of  7,000  soldiers,  marched  towards  the  town 
with  banners  duplayed.  Morlaix  being  five  miles  from  the  landiuf^ 
place,  the  inhabitants  had  closed  their  gates;  but  the  Rngltfi 
master-gunner  diuhai^ed  a  piece  so  fortunately  as  to  br^ak  cpai 
the  wicket,  when  some  of  his  company  eaierei  in  tiie  smoks 
and  opened  the  greet  gate.  The  rest  following,  the  town  VM 
oniokly  sacked  and  rich  booty  conveyed  to  the  abipB.  Hie  Eiti 
ttun  eommanded  sereral  IVenoh  shipB  finind  on  the  eoMt  to  be 
batned,ftnd  having  knif^ted  sereial  oqniresforfliar  noble  couiift 
■nd  h«rdine«,  leaving  liia  Vice-Adminl  to  KODr  the  aea^  he  i^ 
tamed  to  Boothanipton,  whence,  tm  the  6th  of  Jnly,  he  ecmvojrai 
die  Empetor  to  Spain. 

Li  the  fidl  erf  the  same  yew  Henrv  aent  Snmy  one  to  Odiii 
•^  AnrteUahuidftatn  to  jdn  with  tiie  Emperor's  geaenL  -  Hi 
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two  commoDtten  met  between  Ardres  and  St.  Oraers  and  despoiled 
every  village  in  their  wi»y  till  tliey  came  to  Hesdin,  which  town 
they  took ;  hut  the  castle  being  very  strong,  they  thought  not  tit  to 
■ttemjpt  it.  Hiey  therefore  inarched  towards  Dourlans  and  burned 
it  Tlie  weather,  however,  being  very  severe,  our  men  falling  sick, 
■nd  the  generuLs  not  agreeing  in  their  designs,  Surrey,  after  de- 
rtroying  Slarquise  »nd  other  places  near  the  Englisli  pale,  returned 
home,  and  gave  the  King  an  account  of  his  journey.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1522  v/n  find  him  at  court  Henry  being  then  nt 
Kichinond,  tiie  Duke  of  Norfolk  requested  that  in  cousequeuce  of 
bis  grent  age,  he  might  be  allowed  to  resign  hia  office  of  Lord 
Treaauier.  The  Sovereign  was  unwilling  to  part  i^ith  so  able  a 
mimster,  but  the  Duke's  iniportimity  at  length  prevailing,  Henry, 
OD  receiving  the  staff  of  ottice  said  he  would  deliver  it  where  he 
thought  it  beat  bestowed ;  and  instantly  calling  for  liis  old  servant's 
heir,  who  was  then  playing  at  bowls  upon  the  green,  he  presented 
it  to  8tuTey. 

Owing  to  the  fear  of  a  Scottish  invasion  which  pervaded  the 
BOttb  of  CiDgland,  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
•■  Lientenant-Cieneral  of  the  border,  and  Surrey  Iwing  a  much 
■Uer  leader  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  thitt  situation  he  con- 
tiued  tat  manr  yean  to  make  a  conspieuous  figure,  not  only  in  his 
l^tarj  eapacity,  but,  as  is  shown  by  his  correspondence  with 
Qudiii^  Wobey  and  with  Queen  Maigaret,  in  that  of  a  diplomatist. 
ntifcwun  infonna  us  that  in  Anril,  1023,  at  the  head  of  iU,U0O 
I  overran  the  Herse  anu  Tividale,  destroying  alike  the 
eastle  of  the  baron  and  the  hut  of  the  peasant.  lu  the 
fe  Sqitamber  be  captured  and  burned  the  town  of  Jedburgh, 
■~"     "Bt  which  was  attended  by  a  etraiige  incident.     The 

^^ ^  was  muTonnded  by  the   proviaiou  waggons  and   a 

i.  bnt  daring  die  assault  upon  the  abbey,  which  lasted  till  two 
iMIk  nia^ttfall,  the  cavalry  were  stationed  outside  the  eu- 
"  i  While  Surrey  was  at  supper  the  horses  broke  loose, 
^  wildly  about,  spread  alarm  amongst  the  troojts,  wbo 
tithe  enemr  were  attacking  the  camp.  Accordingly 
Tun  were  usobarged  at  the  poor  animals,  and  about 
)  of  them  shofh  Of  the  remainder,  several  galloped  into  Jed- 
gh,  which  wag  jU  in  flaaw^  where  they  were  seized  and  carried 
„  by  Scoti.--h  woinMbllidMHMi  plunged  to  death  down  a  precipice. 
i  nuses  a  ionile  to  find  a  8cS£er  like  Surrey  imputing  this  disaster 
I  demoniac  power.  He  ^rms  that  Lord  Dacres  and  all  his 
en  bt^held  "spirits  and  feariul  sagm"  six  times  that  night,  and 
bat  the  whole  army  believed  Satan  himself  to  be  amongst  them, 
iiwas  evidvully  a  Htratagum  of  the  Soots,  not  without  a  [oeoedent 
Ithar  earJtor  history.* 

The  I>uke  of  Albany  Bhortly  aftanatda  d»M^«aed  the  ] 
jotter,  when  Stirroy  wrote  to  Wolll 
b  amy  by  Be»ding  him  some  of  f 


r  rf^^flHto^^AulWllht 
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the  Soiitli,  "if  tliey  woiilii  lertve  tlicir  altL-ndHiice  at  court,  tlioir 
dunces,  dice,  and  caixlx,  to  adorn  by  tlicir  presence  the  profitaldu 
theatre  of  a  |rre«t  battle,"  In  the  siiiuo  Idti-r  ho  patlwtic^llv 
iiujtlorca  the  great  Girdiiial  to  be  benclicont  to  lii:i  children  should 
lie  tiill  ill  the  fiehl,  his  estate  being  exhaimtdl  in  the  King's  aeTvice. 
Albany,  however,  havini;  advanced  au  far  as  W'urke  Castle,  ivtired, 
when  Surrey  disl^mded  hie  foi-ces.  On  tht>  di-ulh  of  his  father  in 
1521,  the  Tiirl  of  Surrey  bi'canie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  wos  sulise- 
quently  ap]H>inted  to  the  command  of  an  iinuy  raisiid  for  the  pni^ 
pose  of  liberating  the  youiifr  King  of  Scuts,  whom  the  Begeut 
Albany  luid  kept  at  Stirling ;  but  Queen  Siargaret  having,  with  the 
assiiitance  of  some  of  the  prinin}ial  nobility,  succeeded  in  conveying 
her  Bon  to  Eilinburgli,  lie  took  u|)on  himself  the  government  of  his 
kingdom,  whereby  the  interference  of  England  was  rendered  an- 
neci.-Bsarv. 

In  the  28th  year  of  Henry's  n.-ign  an  insurrection,  chiefly 
arising  from  the  miseries  of  a  slarving  jwipulare  suddenly 
deprived  of  couveutnal  alms  in  seasons  of  dietn'ss,  assumed  tho 
charac-ter  of  a  dotnestic  crusade  against  the  supporters  of  the 
K<;forrnation,  and  was  called  the  '■  Pilgnmage  of  Grace."  Undt-r 
the  leailcrship  of  Iiolx;rt  Aske,  a  person  of  mean  condition,  4U,U{>U 
mstii-s  in  Yorkshire  alone  appearetl  in  arms,  led  by  priests,  beariug 
croiauis  and  banners,  whenHin  wero  represented  the  crucifix,  the 
live  wounds,  the  chalice,  Ac.  They  traversed  the  county,.  Mid 
having  forced  tho  Archbisho]>  of  York  and  Lord  Darey  to  surrender 
Ponifret  Castle,  eoniiM;llL-d  them  and  several  of  the  lot'al  gentrr  to 
take  the  oiLtli  by  wliirli  they  were  kuit  together.  In  a  short  time 
tlie  revolt  became  so  formidable  that  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk  was  difr 
patclied  with  forces  to  assist  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  qnelling 
it  i'he  Dnke,  however,  considered  it  bettei'  to  negotiate  than  to 
slangliter  his  misguided  coimtrymen.  At  his  iastigation  a  con- 
ference was  apjiointed  between  royal  commissioners  and  delc^tei 
from  the  insurgents,  at  Uonca^ter.  His  wise  and  conciliatory 
jKilicy  prevented  the  collision  which  apfieared  inevitable ;  he  even* 
tually  prevailed  upon  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  upon 
the  King  to  grant  a  geiK'nil  pardon. 

In  1542,  Henry  VIII.,  having  declared  war  f^oinat  luB  nephew, 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  again  appointed  Norfolk  his  lientennnt- 
general.  On  tliis  expedition  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  the  Etri  of 
surrey,  with  the  Earls  of  Shrowsbuiy,  Uerby,  Cumberlaiul,  Sothaji 
and  other  northern  lords.  William  Fitz-Willtanri,  Earl  of  BoiiUh 
ampton,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  Lord  Admind,  also  joined  Aa 
siaodard  of  his  old  naval  commander,  as  captain  of  the  '  Fotemi^ 
bat  dying  at  Newcastle,  the  Duke,  as  a  mark  of  reapaoi  to  Ai 
memory  of  bis  late  companion  in  arms,  ordered  bin  baimar  to-te 
borne  in  the  front  oS  the  army  as  it  bad  hitherto  beoi.  Bntwfay 
Scotland  on  the  Slat  of  October,  and  finding  no  reaiitiUioai  m 
bamed  iu  mbt  dtja  abont  twenty  towna  and  viUaga^  whmtaam 
Jmmm  sued  nr  peat-e,  and  the  ^-nglWh  arm.'}  iiif&iAnni  %a  VMnMb 
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The  King  of  Scots  then  advanced  into  England  with  upwards 
of  15,000  men,  bat  the  Warden  of  the  Marches  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  a  troop  of  light  horse,  which  had  lain  in  ambush,  the 
enemy,  believing  tnat  the  Duke  himself,  with  all  his  power,  was 
upon  them,  "  suddenly,  as  men  amazed,  fled ;"  and  the  English 
detachment^  having  pursued  them,  took  several  prisoners  of  note, 
with  the  baggage  and  ordnance.  Two  years  later,  the  Duke, 
ftricken  in  years  though  he  was,  joined  the  army  before  Boulogne, 
commanding  the  vanguard,  ''apparalled  in  blue  coats  garded 
^•ith  red,  with  caps  and  hose  party-coloured  and  suitable,  their 
caps  fitted  to  their  head-piece  or  skull."  His  eldest  son  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  same  occasion,  and  in  order  to  equip  himself 
for  the  campaign,  was  obliged  to  mortgage  the  furniture  of  his  house 
at  St.  Leonaras,  near  Norwich.* 

The  Duke  retained  a  baud  of  gentlemen-pensioners  whom  he 
called  his  household  troops.  Many  of  them  claimed  some  degree 
of  relationship  to  their  lord,  and  for  the  most  part  they  were  men 
of  better  birth  than  fortune.  Thev  were  ever  ready  to  follow  him 
to  the  field,  and  back  him  in  all  his  battles  by  land  or  sea.  They 
had  free  quarters,  good  pay,  and,  on  ordinary  occasions,  little  to  do 
bat  to  seek  their  amusement.  The  gentlemen-pensioners  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  were  the  l&st 
vestiges  of  those  feudal  retainers  who  were  generally  more  remark- 
able for  their  valour  than  for  their  morality.! 

Although  Norfolk  was  uncle  to  both  of  the  unfortunate  queens, 
Anna  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard,  his  loyalty  was  unquestion- 
able ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  domestic  troubles,  and  the  jealousy  of 
some  of  his  political  opponents,  he  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  fickle 
tyrant  to  whom  he  had  rendered  such  eminent  services.  On  a 
paltry  question  of  armorial  bearings  he  and  his  celebrated  son, 
"  Surrey  of  the  deathless  lay,"  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
Surrey  Doing  condemned  on  the  13th.  of  January,  1547,  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill.  The  Duke  was  so  closely  confined,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  petition  the  Lords  of  the  Council  ''  to  have  license  in 
the  day-time  to  walk  in  the  chamber  without,  and  in  the  night  to 
be  locked  in,  as  I  am  now ;"  also  to  be  allowed  some  books,  "  for," 
said  he,  "  unless  I  may  have  books  to  read  ere  I  fall  on  sleep,  and 
after  I  wake  asrain,  I  cannot  sleep,  nor  did  not  this  dozen  years." 
So  little,  indeed,  was  the  dignity  of  the  illustrious  prisoner  regarded, 
that  he  had  even  to  petition  for  sheets  1  He  wrote  a  most  pathetic 
letter  to  his  "  Most  noble  and  merciful  Sovereign  Lord,"  whom  he 
implores:  **For  all  the  old  service  I  have  done  you  in  my  life,  be 
BO  good  and  gracious  a  lord  to  me,  that  either  my  accusers  and  I 
together  may  oe  brought  before  your  royal  Majesty;  or,  if  your 
pleasure  shall  not  be  to  take  that  {mins,  tiien  before  your  Council. 
Then  if  I  slxall  not  make  it  apparent  that  I  am  wrongfully  accused, 
let  me,  without  more  respite,  have  punishment  according  to  my 

•  Dr.  Notffl  •  Life  of  Ho»ry,  Earl  of  Surrry.  * 
f  ettiekkmd'e  ^Livea  of  the  Qoeeni  of  Eu^^Vand: 
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deserts.    Alas !  most  merciful  Frince,  I  have  no  refuge  but  only  at 

!'Our  bands,  and  therefore,  at  the  reverence  of  Christ's  passiCHi, 
lave  pity  of  me,  and  let  me  not  be  cast  away  by  false  enemies' 
ID  formations." 

But  no  appeal  conld  move  the  heartless  monster,  and  the 
Dnke  was  prevailed  upon  by  feigned  friends  to  make  a  submis- 
sion, confessing  that  without  authority  he  had  borne  in  the  first' 
quarter  of  his  tama  the  arms  of  England,  with  a  difference  of  the 
labels  of  silver,  whereby  he  had  done  prejudice  to  the  King's 
Majesty,  and  was  guilty  of  treason.  Nevertheless,  Henry's  lafit 
puhlic  act  \va8  to  dispatch  a  nieseeuger  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  with  an  order  for  the  eiecntion  of  the  Duke  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  A  more  irrevocable  fiat,  however,  had  gone  forth 
against  the  releutless  tyrant,  who,  ere  the  day  dawned  which  was 
to  have  seen  Norfolk's  hoary  head  upon  the  block,  was  himself  a 
loatheome  corpse.  Weil  might  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  write :  "  If  all 
the  pictnres  and  patterns  of  a  merciless  prince  were  lost  to  the 
world,  they  might  all  again  be  painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  story 
of  this  king.  ....  He  impHsoned  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  father, 
and  executed  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  son ;  the  one  whose  deservings 
he  knew  not  how  to  value,  having  never  omitted  anything  that 
concerned  his  own  honour  and  the  King's  service,  the  other  never 
having  committed  anything  worthy  of  his  least  displeasure ;  the 
one  exceedingly  valiant  and  advised,  the  other  no  less  valiant 
ihaa  learned,  and  of  excellent  hope."* 

The  aged  Duke  haviug  narrowly  escaiied  the  headsman's  ax^ 
was  kept  in  the  Tower  during  the  whole  of  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  bat 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  released,  and  soon  after- 
wards restored  to  his  rank  and  high  offices.  Mary  also  reveiwd 
his  attainder,  and  returned  the  bnlk  of  the  vast  family  ponenions, 
which  had  been  contiacated.  He  was  twice  married — ^first  to  the 
Lady  Anne,  daughter  of  Kiug  Edward  IV.,  by  whom  he  left  no 
issae.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Dnke  of 
Buckingham,  by  whom  Jie  had  two  sons,  Henry,  Earl  of  Snirer, 
and  Thomas,  afterwards  created  Viscount  Howard  of  Bindon.  Hli 
only  daughter  married  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Bichmond,  natoxnl 
son  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Dnke  of  Norfolk  did  not  long  rarnn 
his  restoration.  He  died,  onwards  of  eighty  yeara  of  sm,  at  Kon- 
ning  Hall,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1554.  His  death  intem^ited 
the  royal  nuptial  festivities,  ue  Queen  having  ordered  a  eoott 
moaminc  for  him,  "becaose,"  aaya  Heylin,  "die  lored  him 
entirely.  Daring  his  command  as  adminl  and  as  genMal,  1w 
displajred  the  enei^  and  activity  to  be  expected  frtna  im  da- 
xaoter,  and  his  enterprises,  thongh  sometunes  effeoted  at  Iwarr  ead, 
vere  alwaya  well  planned  and  conaeqaently  noeenftil.  Haw 
at  the  same  time  not  onl^  a  good  scholar,  bntOepatKnaf  lauM^ 
men,  and  a  promoter  of  moiiuj  works,  while  Idi  abilitjria.»ilal» 
iBaii  trwasTy  eclipsed  by  bis  naral  and  militarjgeoiH.  * 

'rtabealo'TliiHUBi^dfbiirvM;  "^ 
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Le  SrECTATEUB  KIiLiTAiBE.     3*  S4rie,  ToiD.  I.,  2*  Lirniiiwii, 
15  Aout,  18(55.     Pari8:  Koe  Christine. 

l.-~Replique  aux  Aitaques  de  la  Presae  cotUre  TAnnee.  Lieut.-CoL 
Alartin. 
Tbfl  reTolntionBiy  pT«8s  in  Germanj  has  been  for  a  oonBiderable  time 
mplojed  in  »  series  of  attacks  on  pennanent  armaments,  or  what  are 
better  known  by  the  namo  of  standing  armies.  Tlie  pretest  is,  of  coarse, 
ceonomj,  for  this  is  an  argument  that  comes  home  to  every  one's  undor- 
■*-"'* '"fl  ;  the  real  and  oltimato  object  held  stoadfastlj  in  view  is  the  sub- 
rtitntion  of  what  is  called  "  the  nation  in  arms  "  for  a  regularly  organized 
ud  disciplined  force,  becaofie  the  wire-pollere  in  this  moTemoat  know 
fall  well,  that  this  point  once  gained,  CTerytbing  oIbo  follows  ea  a  matter 
ofecnmB;  KrbitrujMid  never-ending  changes  in  the  existing  political, 
lepl,  and  Kxnal  constitutions  of  the  cuuntriee  of  the  old  world,  till  nought 
NBMUiB  ezoept  that  desirable  state  of  things  we  see  on  the  continent  of 
(Vntnl  ud  Sonth  America,  This  so-called  "moToment  of  pnblic  opinion" 
W  boan  tikon  np  in  France  by  M,  de  Qirardin  in  his  newspaper,  lia 
Frmm;  md  that  ibtj  derer  writer — for  snch  he  most  be  admitted  to  be — 
W  poUialwd  a  aerieB  of  artideB  on  this  snbjeot  which  it  was  hoped  would 
■Man  tt>0  Ynaah  paUio  for  a  ainular  movement.  The  article  before  ofl 
II  As  nplj  at  laeoL-Ocd.  Ifartin,  in  the  name  of  the  French  army. 
**"  of  dBi^nawapapeTBandprofeasionalpablioistsin  genenilhold 
Hie  maet  that,  ahbov^it  may  aeom  to  the  pnblio  to  be  a  very 
t,  Okb  oompoaitioii  of  a  "  leading  article  "  is  a  transcendentlj 
yWBai^  far,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  common  mortals ;  and 
to*  Oflrtain  nttalt  m  Indine  to  the  belief  that  as  no  absolnte  amount  of 
Idat  lad  a^acdty  k  cf  itself  nfflciant  to  constitute  a  writer  of  leaders,  so 
■■•  of  Am  hMwMNnn  individuals  attain  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
'Sa  flHfa  nt  witiumt  poaaeaaing  even  the  most  ordinal^ amount  of 

IHiBfftftP'frffglftffrf :  as  to  positive  knowledge  or  the  power  of 

lopMl  deduction,  these  are  qaalificationB  that  aie,  of  oomse,  qnite  super- 
luous  for  those  whose  eelf-impoeo^  task  it  ia  to  fonn  paUJc  <n>inion  by 
direct  appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  Uie  gnat  nnwauied. 

Now,  Gonunon  sense  and  good  feeling  alike  forbid  the  oae  of  deft 

lory  laogTWge  towards  ftn  odvcrfiary,  capeuially  when  the  libel  is  ntterij 

and  neoDSNuily  devoid  uf  truth ;  but  when  the  attack  directed  iflunat 

a  itiatitntion  is  suffiired  to  degenerate  into  ■  personal  insult  to  ul  the 

"  'lAnals  composing  it,  then  even  a  Qtiaidin  Inaea  something  td  the 

■'vbicJt  belongs  to  his  position,  and  ainka  down  to  the  level  of  a 

KMOold. 

to  Iia  Prcsif  and  La  Heme  Modtnu,  from  whioh  it  eopiei, 

i*IiJe  iittiie  soldier  in  bnrracha  is  amutwl  Mhool  of  eocn9lion,Dom 

r  wltich  he  cunwia  forth  ilcmuralized,  after  haringlott  die  hafaHicfindlMtey 

I  which  are  the  Uw  of  hia(i3vcry  man's) existenoe:"  ■niearin,  "thaBoldiwi 

'o  ihtiir  honu«  tud  previons  proftioi  na  tndoB  gMiwaThr 

._  from  all  hahils  of  indnstry,  enerrctod,  dmmd,  aad  nawly 

ited  with  an  inconigible  vice,  the  habit  of  TUbmiAmjft  JnA  * 
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ciplc  of  reprodnction  tliiwi  if  it  rcnderod  tliem  sltogethoT  Btorilo."  Bnt 
not  content  with  this,  M.  do  Girsrdin  asserted  that  the  armj  was  Indlj 
ttnd  absurdly  clothoJ  and  mieembly  fed  ;  in  &ct,  he  attempted  to  make  tbo 
soldier  disgusted  and  discontented. 

It  was  of  conTfio  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  the  utter  falsehood  of 
all  these  pretended  facts.  The  Frcneli  soldier,  like  most  others  at  the 
present  day,  is  well- fed,  woll-clothcd,  and  ncU-honscd ;  he  is  accuBtumcd, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  habits  of  regularity  and  order ;  bis  drill  and 
instruction,  for  from  being  injariuus  to  his  lieiiltb,  ore  higlily  conducive 
to  his  physical  and  moral  dcvclopmont.  and  most  favuimtble  opportunities 
are  afforded  him  for  laying  the  foundation  of,  or  perfecting.  Lis  eduration, 
wlicn  he  previously  posse  sued  any.  There  ditcs  e^ist  immorality  amongst 
soldiers ;  bnt  is  it  gi'eatcr  than  nhnt  may  be  found  amongst  people  em- 
ployed in  factories,  mines,  and  siniilur  CBtiibliabi:icuts,  or  is  the  morality 
of  putL'ly  mercantile  Hcaports  letter  than  that  of  garrison  toims  ?  We  trow 
not.  If  the  soldier  be  so  demoralized  as  he  is  rcpi'escnted  to  be,  why  is 
the  discharged  man  so  eagerly  sought  by  bankers,  by  public  companies, 
and  other  cstahli  slim  cuts  for  poeitions  and  services  that  demand  pnno- 
tuolity  and  tniHtworthinces  1  But  these  accusal  ions  ore  as  absurd  and 
untrue  as  they  are  venomous  and  pernicious. 

There  are  great  evils  connected  with  tlie  army  in  France  as  elsewhere, 
but  they  arc  in  couKctjuencc  of  tiie  very  highly  artificial  state  of  modem 
society  and  not  of  the  existence  of  a  standing  army.  The  French  military 
budget  is  large  in  proportion  to  tbo  whole  amount  of  the  national  eipm- 
ditnrc ;  and  it  cannot  bo  denied,  morcovei',  tbnt  the  animal  contingent  of 
conscripts  is  a  great  drain  <m  the  French  population ;  but  why  ?  Simply 
because  tiiat  po]inlatiaa  itself  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  and,  moreover, 
one  that  is  rapidly  deteriorating,  not  only  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns, 
bnt,  what  is  still  worse,  in  the  agricultural  districts.  But  the  standing 
army  with  its  budget  are  not  the  causes,  they  are  simply  the  consequences, 
flf  an  nnbealthy  state  uf  things.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  under  Lonis- 
Philippe  the  army  and  the  budget  were  at  lower  figures ;  bnt  how  did  ths 
July  nionarchy  end,  and  who  were  the  people  that  killed  it!  Freciaelj 
the  Girardins  of  the  period.  We  hojie,  in  tbe  interests  of  France  snd 
of  all  Europe,  that  the  French  army  may  never  bo  disorganized  by  the 
"  coryph£«s  "  of  the  Preefe  or  any  oUier  Parisian  paper, 

II. — Guffrre  de  Danemark,  Esmisae  Politiqw  H  lAU^raire,  par  Fer- 
dinand Leeomte,  lAeui.-CAonel  a  lEiutmajor  Suisse.  Lieut.- 
Col.  Delard. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  notice  in  the  July  number  of  the  ^Mfr 
tateur  (goo  Army  and  Nary  Bceieta  fur  November,  18G5).  It  oontuu  u 
ftccnunt  of  tlio  proceedings  of  the  allied  Austro-BnsaianB  from  tha  pMMp 
of  tlio  Scblei  to  tbe  evacuation  uf  the  Danncwerk,  the  combat  of  OnnMi 
and  the  occupation  of  the  whole  uf  Schleswick.  Tbe»  ma  m  ngnlur  IM*. 
of  competition  between  the  PmssiitnB  and  Auatriaiu;  tbe  oamBHsdMBt  <tf 
the  latter,  General  Gablents,  acting  pretty  nearly  m  be  tboB^ht  fit  UM- 
wlf  and  withnat  nierence  to  the  F^oiBian  moreineiiti,  iddeb  wen  at  fnl 
verj  alow  and  motbodicftt.  Durinff  the  first  tbreo  i»yt  tbe  opmUoat 
mn  ao  bnnied  tbat  tbe  wtak  oba&ed  out  by  ttie  itaiff  fnr  Ibiir  OT  flW 
diya  WIS  done  ia  thzee ;  bat  tiie  Allied  inuy  wm  in  oonseqa^we  sD  tanv 
maBBdmr,  wbiab,  bownTer,  me  of  Icm  connqBeiioe,  from  tba  wmtammiti 
theJMnJMb  0111^ /nmi^iig  it  altogelhar  ban  Wl^s4«imaAi^«C4ii^ 
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state  of  tliingH.  If  the  Danes  Iiad  been  roinforced  at  this  period  b;  some 
-2u,000  or  25,000  good  soldiers,  as  the?  should  bare  been,  tbe  event  of  the 
wupiugn  wonld  have  been  a  ti^  different  one.  General  de  Meza  was 
compcUtid  to  evacuate  the  Dumework  by  a  night  niarGh,  the  orders  for 
vliicL  were  commnnicated  iy  Idegraph ;  the  consequence  of  this  was  tho 
(TOGsmg  of  several  columns  and  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion,  which, 
idded  to  the  snoiv  and  cold,  made  this  retreat  most  disastruns.  Tho 
Buiniing  after,  order  was  ro-estabUshed  gradually  by  General  Stoinmanii, 
who  commanded  the  arriere  garde,  consisting  of  the  7th  and  8th  Brigades. 

ill. — A/taqve  du  Camp  retranche  de  Paria. 

ThiB  article  is  the  translation  of  a  chapter  of  a  work  recently  published 
b  Germany,  entitled,  '  Prance,  ita  Natural  and  Artificial  Defences,  &c., 
bf  n  Litutcuant-Goloucl  of  tho  Quai-tenu aster-General's  Staff.' 

If  oar  &iends  and  neighbours,  the  French,  are  every  now  and  tlien 
Iringing  out  a  new  map  of  Europe,  or  making  a  tulk  about  the  natural 
frontiers  of  France,  their  neighbours  and  our  dear  cuusins  the  Germans 
cannot  on  their  port  resist  the  temptation  of  amasing  themselves  with 
plans  of  opcrattons  to  bo  carried  on  some  day  or  another  i^inst  France, 
■"^■Tig,  of  course,  with  the  siege  and  capture  vt  Paris,  ^at  wonderful 
ntavnehed  camp  conetnicted  by  M.  Thiers  and  King  Louis-Fhilippo. 
Wa  donbt  vsiy  much  the  expediency  or  good  policy  of  publithiny  this 
Hft  of  Qnartamaster-General  studies,  for  as  titey  must,  of  cuutbq,  always 
bttnmdkl  to  Amooofisful  issue  on  ^j)er,  they  furnish,  in  fiict,  an  excellent 
■nd  inantaUa  a^oment  in  favour  of  such  a  rectification  of  tho  frontier 
HMitainnieiicbpoliticianBandmilitaryautlioritioB  arc  supposed  to  odvo- 
ala.  We  baTO  t  itrikiiig  instance  of  this  before  us  in  this  very  article. 
Tba  GonnMl  otrategian  supposes  three  armies  to  be  advancing  on 
Fhrit;  ^  COM,  ttut  of  the  Moselle,  200,000  men -of  course,  rrussiona 
ad  odMT  north  Germana — baaed  on  Hdayencc,  Cublcntz,  Cologne,  and 
*  ^  Im  naohad  Soiaaona  ;  the  second,  that  of  tho  Sarre,  90,000 
'  1y  BftTUunBj'Wiirtembiirg,  Eesgian  and  Baden  contingents  — 
un,  Gonnenheim  and  Bastadt,  with  a  repli  on  Mayence  or 
^  liM  poited  itself  at  Marsal  (near  Nancy),  and  towards 
IHllrinmi||  (•rapooed  to  be  masked) ;  the  tlurd,  that  of  tho  Upper  Bhine, 
UOyOOO  nan  (utnially  AQstriaus),  who  reach  the  Black  Forest  from 
UIm,  Mil  ^nm  Un  Bhine  near  tiie  Swias  frontier,  are  poated  at  Langrea, 
m  at  Belfort,  oonaequently  in  all  110,000  men.  But  these 
BfHQtre  U*  (.'niaiunter  curtain  entrenched  camps  (Cholona-sur' 
r  ItiBtoni^e),  and  fight  one  or  two  serious  engagements,  so  that  they 
ftooold  scarvdy  bring  more  than  300,000  men  up  to  tbc  walls  of  Paris. 

)  Dotion  of  iDvcstiug  with  this  force  a  place  of  the  eitormoua 
(  Paris  iu  the  way  in  which  fortresses  should  be  invested  preli- 
't  regular  siegcA,  is  admitted  to  be  purely  an  impossibility  bo 
„  KT  so  lonall  a  Frcmch  army,  under  an  enterprising  general,  kept 
_  I  (aay  i>ehind  tbc  Loire).  Tho  besieging  army  should  therefore 
1  BOBivutrntcd  m  much  as  poflBible,  and  cover  itself  with  an  army 
if  obMirration  ;  it  would  bo  a  repetition  of  the  siege  of  Seboetopol,  which 
t  alwava  luippcn  whrn  the  place  ie  rather  an  entrenched  oamp  than  a 
,  nm  whh  a  regnlor  giirrisftn. 
>  Tbe  next  qiwwtion  ia  to  consider  which  is  the  best  nido  to  attack  Paria 
Fiir  a  tJemun  aitny,  the  points  of  attack  ore  natnrally  tho  nurth 

'  i  ircakeGt,  moreover,  kkwcaAuOift^Kiiul  ^ 
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pftrtullf  coTflied  hj  the  Mame,  and  the  soath  and  west  are  not  only 
Bttong  in  themBeWee,  bat  altogetiiei  ramoved  &om  the  lines  of  operation 
of  the  Oemum  annieB.  The  north,  theroforo,  wunld  be  the  point  for 
the  attack,  and  the  covenng  anuy  would  occnpy  the  ground  between  the 
Beine  and  Hame,  re-eetabUshing  the  railway  conununioation  with  the 
Rhine  and  Germany. 

The  fnrther  calculation  prooeeds  on  the  auumption  that  the  Oerman 
army  (that  of  the  Upper  Rhine)  destined  to  cover  the  siege  wonld  be 
stronger  than  the  French  army  keeping  the  field  for  the  pnzpoae  of 
BQccouring  Paris ;  the  three  forts  of  St.  Denis,  Conronne  de  la  Briche, 
Double  Gouronno  dn  Nord,  and  fort  do  I'Est,  would  become  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  the  first  attack,  and  the  fort  of  Auberrilliers  contingently ; 
70,000  men  to  bo  employed  in  the  fort  of  St.  Denis,  20,000  at  Boni^ 
eventually  Aubervilliore,  30,000  in  the  forest  of  Boudy,  and  an  equal 
number  at  Nouilly'Siir-SIame ;  finally,  30,000  to  obeerro  the  a^la 
formed  by  the  Seine  and  Uame,  down  to  their  coufiaeuce  at  Charenton. 
This  would  be  altogether  180,000  men  employed  immediately  before 
Paris,  of  which  90,000  could  bo  rapidly  concentrated  at  St.  Denis,  and 
two  other  bodies  of  60,000  and  90,000  on  the  east  of  Faria,  learing 
the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  130,000  men,  near  Melon  or  Nomoiin 
to  encounter  the  French  army  in  the  field. 

The  final  consideratiuns  are  very  curious,  snd  go  to  prove  that 
Titaoe  is  too  strong  for  Q«rmany,  possessing,  amongst  other  things,  tiw 
power  of  throwing,  by  means  of  steam  transports,  a  large  number  of 
troops  on  the  Oeirinan  coasts;  this  is  evidently  a  justification  of  the 
robbery  of  Denmark,  and  of  the  necessity  for  building  and  "*""*■■■""; 
a  Oerman  floet  But,  independent  of  this,  the  author  conceives  Fnmoe  to 
be  already  too  strong  in  ita  Borthem  and  eastern  frontiers  ;  he  eridentlf 
found  Lille,  Mcts,  and  Strasbonrg  to  be  isoonvenient  elemente  ia  hu 
calculation,  and  he  therefore  jiroposee  to  destroy  this  French  prepoD- 
derance  by  tddng  away  Alsatia  and  Lonaino,  and  annexing  vusa  to 
Germany,  wondering  at  the  samo  time  how  the  French  can  be  lo  nime- 
sonable,  as,  fkr  from  being  content  with  their  present  defensive  positiai, 
they  are  always  wanting  to  strengthen  it  by  pushing  their  frontier  to  Qw 
Rhine. 

Snch  writings  as  these  are  straws,  no  doubt,  but  their  pablioatiou  in 
Germany  and  republication  in  France  show  very  sccurately  how  the  wind 
blows. 

IV. — Du  Ooitume  Militaire  en  France  d  de  Qudmta  Aeeemirta  da 
Qwrre  avant  la  creation  det  Uniformet.  F.  de  Lacombe. 

A  pleasant  paper — the  continuation  of  one  noticed  in  oar  Noranbv 
mmber.  The  first  permanent  troops  were  the  Body-giuudi,  and  Umh^ 
too,  were  the  first  to  asnime  uniforms.  A  little  ooneideration  of  the  polU 
tieal  ooostitation  of  France  and  other  oouBtries  wonld  hav*  nfleed  ti| 
lead  to  the  aame  oondasion  h  priori.    The  Royal  Body-oi 


State  enginB,  an 
derieei,  amd  flnalh  the ixnij  (gnenlljaaloi  _  _  _ 
rial  bearinga)  <tf  ue  leipung  ftmilj.  ilia raimafaider  of  tl  .  ..  _.. 
■irtedofftaiU  letaiiMn,  wlto  were  slothed  mom  or  Ibm  <k  limibr  ate) 
d^;  biitinpropinlloaiflth»<Midd^i*empTe«»tottienaMaMH4 
i&e  if m^  of  da  Wlw  jmnilad,  na  baoame  at  laig&  ft  milih«T  vriWi 
JSmrjjyargiw  ft  ohroiwlogioil  ikBUh  a!  fca^ngA  fMahlfcBiiifti 
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from  their  fint  institntimi  under  Philippe  Augiute  downwards,  both  as 
nprdsaniu  uid  dren ;  it  then  gi>ea  on  to  the  uniform  of  goner&l  officers,  fint 
inlrodnced  b;  the  Minister  D'Argcnton  at  tho  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oeutnry,  and  Bubscquently  to  a  description  of  the  ensigns  and  standards. 
The  white  sash  of  a  general  officer,  attached  below  the  head  of  a  lance, 
WM  the  origin  of  the  "  Drapean  blanc."  Up  to  the  time  of  the  first 
TSTolntion,  each  regiment  carried  an  ensign  or  standard  of  its  own  (we 
have  still  this  old  usage  in  the  British  army).  The  standards  of  the 
nTalrj  hod  all  a  white  sash  appended  (those  of  the  Austrian  cavalrj  hare 
■till  something  similar).  The  dnun  was  introduced  into  Franco  about 
I'iSO  (it  came  there  fi-om  Germany,  which  in  its  turn  got  it  liom  the  Twia 
in  tho  shape  of  a  kettlodrnm).  Tho  trumpet  existed  from  the  earliest 
period  of  history.  The  fife  was  introduced  by  the  SwiFS,  under  Francis  I., 
vid  soon  afterwords  the  hautboy  for  tho  mousquetaires  and  some  com- 
panies of  dragoons.  The  cymbal  was  another  German  importation,  at 
lint  only  permitted  to  be  used  by  regiments  that  had  taken  them  from  the 
aneniy.  (This  instrument,  too,  came  into  Germany  in  cojiscqnouce  of  the 
long  trus  with  the  Ottomans  in  the  south-east  of  Europe.)  The  fabrica- 
tioB  of  cymbals  depends  tu  the  present  day  on  a  secret  process  known 
oily  at  Gonstoatinople,  and  believed  to  consist  in  a  peculiar  modo  of  tem- 
fmag  the  metal  nsed,  which  is  itself  an  alloy.)  The  comemuse  was 
pemliar  to  the  dragoons,  who  brought  it  from  Savoy,  the  country  where 
tini  neciM  of  troops  was  first  organised.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
■aiMMi^  for  storing  bodies  of  troops  rapidly  in  a  Uiinly-peoplod  and 
■omtaiiiou  ooonttjr  led  to  the  organizsiion  of  this  peculiar  arm ;  the 

CAaj  lud  M  often  to  take  in  the  religious  persecutions  of  those  times 
■bo  Bonetlima  to  do  with  ib 

It  «■■  not  tQl  1711  that  the  French  Gnards  had  a  band  consistii^  of 
iaaAoja,  lawmns  ud  cymbals.  In  1764  both  the  Swiss  and  French 
Qmi4i  liid  buKU  of  nzteen  musicians  each,  then  a  largo  number.  In 
1776,  iMKgdiag  to  Fottier,  almost  all  r^ments  kept  bands  composed  of 
laitAojm,  olariimettei,  horns,  and  bassoons,  but  altogether  at  the  expense 
sCdia  oBtftta,     It  was  not  mitil  1788  that  they  were  legally  sanctioned. 

m*ii  pnt  of  tho  diseniaion  on  the  snbjeot  of  the  orgpnisation  and 
MMftlnM  t£  the  AdmuuatratiTe  Department  of  the  French  Aimj, 
dntij  tfH*^  to ;  it  would  aoaroely  interest  general  readers, 

rVL — Le  Siadiomeire  deM.de  Poddio.  Le  Cerde  a  Aiguilles  et  le 
Mfmtreur  d-e  Campaffne  du  Major  Bichard.  E.  Otliardi. 
Every  human  invention  has  its  weak  point,  its  tendo-Achillis,  that  the 
Over'tutxious  parent  ba«  forgotten  to  inmerge,  and  to  cover  and  defend 
which  cunning  ULftificera  have  subsequently  to  doviso  a  suitable  piece  of 
Uiw>ar.  The  weak  point  of  modem  rifted  artillery  is  the  difficulty, 
SBMnntiog  almost  toiui  impossibility,  of  ascertaining  rapidly  and  precisely 
ilisfanriQW  ift  the  field.  No  doubt  with  the  old  smooth  bores  the  same 
diffloally  existed,  but  it  wus  in  a  less  degree  ;  for  the  best  of  all  dietanoe 
nren,  a  trial  shot,  could  be  muiJi  more  accurately  observed  and  its 
r  eatlnatnd  tbau  is  now  the  cose.  The  rnugo  of  a  IS-punnder  Arm- 
t  for  imrtanoe,  is  put  down  at  3,100  yards,  with  an  elevation  of  75 
\  hot  who  oan  Icdl  at  such  distAnces  whether  the  projectile  falls 
ter  liuu  the  object -,  or  U  li  QKk^iic^SW^ 
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it,  decide  whetliDr  tlie  ensess  bo  76  or  160  jtirAe ;  and  this  would  make  all 
the  difierence  ia  the  world.  To  rcmody  this  defect  ft  great  number  of 
inetrnments  for  mcaBoring  dietonco  have  been  of  late  jears  invented. 
AmungBt  others,  GaptsiQ  de  Poddio,  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Voltigeurs  of 
the  Gnrde,  has  tried  his  hand  at  a  etodiomotre,  and  is  very  wroth  that  the 
'  Spectator  '  has  not  given  more  ample  details  of  liis  invention ;  but  U. 
Odinrdi,  the  writer  of  tbo  artiulo  bcfuro  an,  takes  this  very  coolly,  and 
after  devoting  only  a  few  words  to  M.  de  Poddio  and  his  reclamations, 
goes  on  to  describe  two  inatnunonts  invented  by  Major  Richonl  for  the 
same  purpose,  which,  however,  wonld  Boem  to  be  b»s«;d  on  tlto  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  M.  do  Poddio.  This  principle  in  very  simple  aiid  very 
b^ntiful,  and  consists  in  the  application  of  the  mccliuniBm  usod  in  clocks 
and  wattles  for  the  porpose  of  registering  hom^  minutes,  and  seconds 
of  time  on  a  dial,  to  ihe  menHurciaent  of  degree s,  minutes,  and  seconds 
of  angular  diutauce,  also  on  one  or  more  dials.  Let  us  suppose  the  pin 
that  supports  the  hands  of  a  watch  prolonged  and  furnished  at  the  top 
with  a  contrivance  for  supporting  a  small  limctte  (or  tiold  glass)  at  right 
angles  to  the  pin,  but  horizontal  to  and  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with 
the  minute  tutnd.  It  is  evident  that  this  hand  would  always  show  on  the 
dial  the  angle  it  makes,  and  consequently  that  made  by  the  lunette,  with 
the  XII.  VI.  diameter  of  the  diaL  Now  for  this  Istter  may  be  sub- 
stituted the  magnetic  meridian,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  magnetised 
needle,  and  the  whole  apparatus  boing  mounted  on  a  tripod,  we  have  wi 
ezcollout  instrument  for  measuring  and  reading  off,  by  simple  inspeotioD, 
horizontal  angles  to  within  6",  or  by  rendering  the  plane  of  the  whole 
vortical,  wo  have  an  equally  convenient  means  of  reading  off  altitude^ 
and  therefore  of  levelling.  But  in  addition  tu  this  there  is  a  contrivaooe 
by  means  of  a  mirror  fixed  to  the  axis  on  which  the  lunette  and  hand 
turn,  and  two  sight-tubes  fiiod  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  each  other  on  tks 
side  of  the  dial,  for  ascertaining  directly  the  distance  from  the  instmment 
to  the  object  of  observation.*  The  instrument  thus  consbuctod  and  named 
'  Le  Cercle  it  AigniUes,'  is  considered  superior  both  as  regards  portabili^ 
and  precision  to  most  surveying  instruments  hitherto  nscd,  but  it  is  itiU 
too  complicated  for  a  field  instrument  in  war  time,  and  Major  Bidard 
has,  therefore,  imagined  another  simpler  one,  called  'Le  Meenronrde 
Campagne,'  in  which  the  principle  of  the  watch-hands  is  retained,  bnt 
only  one  dial  used,  and  the  magnetic  needle  omitted,  the  tripod-flUnd 
being  replaced  by  a  handle,  so  that  it  can  be  used  on  horseback.  It  ^ 
pears  from  the  paper  before  us,  that  neither  of  those  instmmenfai  fane 
been  actually  constructed  ;  but  Uiere  is  evidently  a  new  principle  Btaitad, 
and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  it  tried. 

yit. — Dea  InvenHotu  c^n»  VArtaie  &  propoi  de  ia  BayoiuutU. 
-Alexis  BeL 

Tho  bejonette,  Mm  M.  Alexis  Bel,  was  inTented  hj  tbe  UlMtaiBai 
Vanbui,  in  1687.  Warn  onr  ignoianoe  had  been  hitbertonndertteiat 
nraMion  that  tfaii  weftpon  was  uind  tat  the  fint  time  in  tbe  Nethsdnli 
m  1847,  it  boiiig  at  fint  neoeaBeiy  to  zemore  it  for  die  jmrpoee  of  lia£|( 
end  fli^ig,  and  that  in  I&81  bmiiooomM  atteaipM  £ad  been  nidMi 


lyeqnlltHillaatan 


taHmaaat  lot  jnMpitliig  diafaiiiM^  fai  wfakb  In  eompariag  flw  \'tififlmm  < 

— '-i  fylmg  MiwBwetew  of  M  ilUfcwnt  fccri  jam  w 

rf  AdqpMMlnl  of  all  kamriedce  nl  Ua  A«^nte  M) 
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Franco  to  firo  with  fixed  bayuncta.  We  wcro,  howoTcr,  quite  aware  that  it 
Tujuirt-d  the  imited  eudeavoura  of  Louvoia  and  Vaabiui  tu  intruduco  tlio 
hayonette  oombiucd  with  the  fosil  into  the  French  armj,  and  dcfinitivulj 
gi't  rid  of  the  pike  and  the  nineket,  which  took  place,  accutJing  tu  M.  Bel, 
in  I6'J2  ;  according  to  other  authuritica,  as  hite  as  1703.  Pi-ulably  Vaubon 
WOE  the  invuntor  of  the  improvemunt  by  means  of  which  loading  and  &ring 
with  fixed  bayonets  became  posaible,  and  in  this  renpeet  he  bus  a  certain 
elaiin  tu  the  honour  of  an  inventor.  However  this  may  be,  the  objeet 
ii  this  paper  is  to  protest  against  the  abenrd  uyatem  prevalent  in  most 
■rmics  id  having  the  bayenet  eonstontly  fixed.  It  is  a  Fnisaianism,  and 
objectionable  not  only  on  account  of  its  rendering  the  firearm  to  which  it 
ia  attached  mure  fatigning  tu  the  soldier  than  it  would  otherwise  be— a 
natter,  by  the  way,  the  drill  professors  never  core  the  least  about — but,  as 
U,  Bd  very  sagaciously  puints  out,  because  a  good  opportunity  for  pro- 
dncing  a  mural  etFbct  is  thereby  wantonly  and  gratuitoatdy  neglected.  In 
tui,  were  con  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  caution,  "  Look  to  your  priming," 
or  liie  new  one,  "  Load,"  or  "  See  that  your  caps  are  all  right,"  produces 
u  electric  cffiact  on  a  body  of  soldiers  that  are  up  to  fighting,  and  might 
BTBD  be  expected  to  screw  up  those  that  are  doubtful  in  this  respect  to 
Ae  pTDper  pitch.  And  so  would  the  order,  "  Fix  bayonets,"  have  on 
UBuly  graet,  if  not  greater  efieet  if  used  as  a  caution  before  charging 
mth  tiie  be^tmet.  It  may  be  objected,  that  it  woold  involve  a  losii  <u 
'*  9^  iriiiah  we  do  not  believe,  but  eveu  bo  tlio  moral  effect  wuuld  more 
s  for  this ;  and  moreover,  the  fatigue  of  carrying  a  very  long 
■  ihooldor  through  a  whole  day's  march  spared  to  the  soldier, 
now  how  to  appreciate  the  boon.  Many  cavalry  uffiuors  have 
i  m  die  neoeantj  c^  leaving  the  sabre  in  its  sheath  till  tlie  moment 
it  nqr  be  nqoind,  Jnitrad  of  oanying  it  the  whole  day  in  the  right  hand 
■■  ia  Bov  pnatifled,  and  pied§e]y  fur  the  some  loason,  the  moral  effect  it 
wudd  pcodoM  to  hear—"  Diaw  swords  I  Charge ! "  in  oumbination.  Wo 
bwrti^  amen  in  fliii  idea. 

Tm. — QiMfisrfy  Notiee  of  Military  L^ffislaiion  atid  Admini$traium. 

April,  Hay,  June,  1865. 

dpnl- — Creation  of  a  5th  battalion  of  Foroigu  Bcgiment  fur  service  ia 

*    ■  Hepartition  of  the  levy  of  100,000  eonscripte  of  the  ckas  1866, 

ruction  on  the  subject  of  militikry  boards  (consoils  de   revision^, 

mptionsi,  &c.,  2  per  ceut.,  iu  all  2,000  young  men,  to  be  loft  at  home 

a  hewls  of  families  this  year.     Credit  to  the  Engineer  Department  fur 

netmction  of  barracks,  &a.      At  Lyons  ciinsiderable  alterations  are 

Mii  to  bo  made  in  the   defences  of  the  place ;    the  bostioned   lino 

■  B^aratiug  the  city  bftm  the  suburb  La  Croix  Ruusso,  lying  to  the  nortb 

D  tho  high  ({riiunil,  is  to  bu  demolished  and  convorted  intu  a  boulevard  ; 

10  now  detached  forts  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Rhone,  the  Italian  side. 

j  to  be  uuuueuted  with  s  lusttoucd  Uno,  as  at  Paris,     Hay.^Nothing 

uierikl  inttiroet.    Jnuo.— Regulations  as  to  periods  at  which  subetitutas 

tr  the  now  law  are  to  bo  diuJiarged.     The  number  of  canteens  in  tho 

icks  redacud.      Candidutos  for  TBcnle  Spt^uiole  Militaire  must,  in 

itioD    bj    BiibjcctH  hitherto  reqitirod,  poesess  a  knowledge  of  statics, 

aiMliqno  (lawn  of  tnutiuu),  and  dyuamics.  iu  addition  tu  a  knoivlodge 

I  maekineit  and  tha  ootion  of  forces.     Moduru  histury,  hithettu  carried 

IWD  k>  the  Kbttc  of  Korupn  ODOording  to  tioatieft  of  IBlb^  itii«  cou\Ui.'wd 
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Under  the  title  of  '  Vari^t^  Necrologies,'  of  Dominiqae  Fremanx,  % 
dngocm  of  tlie  First  Empiro,  and  MarBhal  Magnan,  reoenUy  deceaaed. 


Le  Spectateur  Militaire,  &C.,  15  Septembre,  1865. 

I. — BSplique  aux  AttaqweB  de  la  Presse  eontre  VAnnfe.  Lieat-CcJ. 
Mftrtiti. 
A  cantinnation  of  the  same  from,  the  Angast  number.  The  author 
shows  that  the  mortality  in  tlio  army  is  not  greater  than  for  the  same 
ages  in  other  clasaes  of  society,  that  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  soldier  is  also  superior  in  many  respects.  The  army  is  not,  as  M.  do 
Oirardin  asserts,  dangerous  either  to  the  State  and  Government,  or  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  The  '  Presse  '  cites  the  Prussian  Landwehr  system  as 
that  best  adapted  for  the  defence  of  a  country.  The  Prussians  themselves 
hare  found  it  not  to  answer  any  good  purpose,  and  hare  therefore  re- 
modelled it,  a  &ct  which  Lieut.-Colonel  Alartin  does  not  insist  uptn 
sufficiently;  the  reserve  system  of  Prussia  has  been  introduced  into 
IWioe  of  late  years  so  far  as  it  was  possihle  to  do  so, 

IL — L'ltalie  et  ton  Arinee  en  1865.  Gomte  Dn  Yerger  de  Saint 
Thomas,  Chef  d'Eacadion  au  1"  Goiiassieis  de  la  Qaide. 
This  officer,  a  native  of  Savoy,  and  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Pied- 
mosteee  cavalry,  as  also  a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  at  Turin,  and 
therefore  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed  in  many  respects,  nndertakea 
here  to  show  the  position  of  the  Italian  army  in  1866.  The  portion  of 
the  article  here  published  is  devoted  altogether  to  a  review  of  the  nuwt 
important  political  cvonte  afibcting  Italy  since  the  settlement  of  1815. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  is  written  in  the  interests  of  the  French  alliaaee 
with  the  newly  formed  kingdom,  bnt  tre  ore  bound  to  say  that  it  is  both 
well  and  fairly  written,  and  deserves  attention. 

in. — De  rOccnpation  ei  de  la  Domination  Militaire  enAIffMe. 
Jules  Duval. 

This  paper  is  the  reprint  of  a  chapter  of  the  Beport  made  by  ILDnval 
to  the  Goographioal  Society  of  Paris,  on  the  '  Tableani  de  la  SitoatiflD 
des  Etabljssements  Francois  dans  I'Algjrie,'  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
good  map  of  Algeria  (see  'Le  Bulletin  de  la  Souijt^  de  G^ographie,' 
Jnillet  et  Aoflt,  m65).  It  ia  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
articles  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Beginning  with  a  deacriptioo  tf 
the  physical  conformation  of  the  former  n^noy  of  Algien,  ha  ahom 
that  its  history  up  to  the  French  oonqoest  was  simply  a  neoeanrj  ncwao 
qnenoeof  that  oonfbrmatiaa,  and  tf  the  pecnliaritiea  of  '■"—-*-.  Ae^ 
oapMiding  on  it   It  waa  the  ocanbination  of  the  aim^  o    ~        " 


ioal  wpettam  of  the  aeaboard  elnmlj  taton  adw^^fa  <<  Oat 
the  Fachaa  and  D^  of  theee  inhavntaUe  akona  to  Ml  rt 
daAanee  and  aneoaMftilly  tmpoae  fbr  opwaKla  of  ttuea  eentories  ths  aiMi 
ofnBnee,Bpuii,BnglHid,«tid  the  United  Statea  to  put  ■ 
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uperaitioiis  in  the  high  oonntry,  but  in  the  plains  and  Tallejs  and  near  the 
lea-coaat  the  heat  bMomes  so  exceBsive  that  this  sommer  campaigii  season 
ia  cnt  into  two  halves,  with  an  intervening  period  of  compnleory  mactivity. 
The  rainy  aeaaon  lasta  from  NoTember  to  March ;  Uie  temperature  is 
mild,  bnt  ver;  dangerona  for  large  expeditiona,  in  conseqnence  of  the 
depth  of  the  ground,  tlie  swollen  state  of  the  rivers,  and  the  great  cold  at 
night,  trhich  in  the  moontaina  degenerates  into  snow  and  fraat.  The 
period  fovonntble  for  navigation  is  very  abort,— the  four  months  from 
Ha;  till  the  beginning  of  September, — and  one  perceives  at  once  the 
difficnlties  ot  ctanbining  both ;  in  fact,  an  early  spring  campaign  was  qoite 
impracticable  for  an  enemy  operating  from  the  sea,  and  an  expedition 
rtarting  so  as  to  arrive  in  Augnst  had  the  best  chances,  bat  only  time 
for  R  ahort  antomn  campaign.  Thia  waa  very  nearly  what  the  French 
■*'™''M  on  in  1830 ;  the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  Chu'l(»  V.,  October, 
lUl,  wai  tendered  ineffectual  &om  the  tempestuous  state  of  the  sea  on 
thftt  oout  at  so  late  a  season ;  and  the  fint  French  expedition  to  Con- 
itMitiBe^  Norember,  1636,  fiiikd  chiefly  from  want  of  knowledge  of  these 
pMnlittiticB  of  olimate* 

K.  Dnfml  ahows  very  oleBrly  that  the  apparently  undesigned  and 
dMoltoij  ^fttem  of  conquest  pursned  by  the  French  generals  and  gover- 
aon  WM  Banrtheless  a  strictly  logical  and  inevitable  consequenoe  of  the 
^^mcal  embrmation,  climate,  soil,  and  natural  prodiiotions  of  Algeria. 
Tla  eaaabj  between  the  double  Atlas  range  and  the  Mediterranean  or 
ft*  Tan  W  ooBt  pndiieiju; ;  that  on  the  south  side  of  these  ranges,  the 
"■*— %  data  gioiriiig ;  Ue  high  plateaux  and  intervening  valley  that 
innltftaM^KpMtual  district;  the  whole  existence  and  means  of  living 
«  fltB  <i>l»«h»t™t«  depend  on  these  circumstances;  their  subjugation 
Boold  onfy  "bt  Meonuubed  by  obtaining  a  perfect  command  over  all 
ttow  tcguail  that  ■guerrod  to  the  wants  of  the  population.  The  first 
^»ga  to  bn  likan  far  this  pnrpoee  had  reference  to  obtaining  the  com- 
■nd€f&enalMMd;th^  were  made  unwillingly,  the  Government,  from 
*'~  oli^,  VM  aTeise  to  an  extension  of  territory ;  they 

1  by  neonsity,  they  became  unavoidable,  frtnn  ita 


■ottm  oi  ¥llll»nwii  poliay,  mi  aTeise  to  an  extension  of  territory ;  they 

mn^  hmwPB^  tnclited  by  neonsity,  they  became  unavoidable,  frmn  ita 

JhJMt  JM^Iiw  to  oot  lA  from  the  interior  further  supplies  of  arms, 

H^HBHllip^liSiape  anxiliaries,  nliich  would  liaw  cndungeriid  the  exist- 


a  &B  city  of  Algiers  itself;  and  the  loss  of  this  the  Govem- 

it  could  not  risk,  it  would  have  been  a  death-blow  to  ite  own  outhority, 

altbongh  the  Gbambers  were  constantly  ojipusing  oil  increase  of  the 

Algerian   budget.     The  possession   of  the  aeubimi'd  led  inevitably  and 

0  gr^  null  gr6  "  to  the  gi-odual  conquest  uf  the  Tell ;  the  harbours  and 

e  forts  were,  in  fact,  untenable  aloue  ;  plan  after  plan  was  devised  for 

ding  any  further  extension  of  territory,  the  Government,  the  Cbam- 

,  tbo  public,  many  geneiul  officers  were  averse  to  this,  but  it  was  a 

kUly  Arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  things  and  could  not  be  arrested, 

Aftor  the  Toll  had  been  occupied,  and  the  French  began  to  undor- 

Uid  the  country,  its  climate,  and  productions  better,  it  was  hoped  that 

istMsing  now  all  the  oom-growing,  country  they  had  obtained  on  abso- 

u  control  over  tite  Arabs  by  means  of  their  stomachs ;  but  no,  com 

lie  northom  slopes  of  the  interior  Atlas  range,  and  plenty  of  it 

mportedfrom  Moroceo ;  it  became  necessary  to  organize  the 

tt  at  the  flanks  of  this  huge  territory,  on  the  west  towards  Morocco, 
t  towards  Tunis,  and  subsequently  to  push  the  French  dominion 


Pd  sew  books  and  koreion  publications. 

30  ilugrccH  uf  north  latitude,  tho  coast  lines  of  tbo  Moditornuiean  being 
about  37"  N. 

Tho  elder  ones  amongst  us  can  remember  all  this  haviug  taken  place; 
the  names  of  the  combats,  sieges,  and  battlcH  of  these  tliirtj-livc  yaon 
are  &miltar  to  us ;  wo  have  seen  Bugeaud,  Chongamier,  Lamoricicro, 
St.  Amaud,  PcliasiuT,  aud  other  heroes  of  this  grand  draiua,  almost 
meteor-like,  mount  up  to  the  zenith  of  their  fame,  and  then  again  as 
suddenly  sink  bcneaUi  tho  horizon ;  but  it  is  only  now,  after  the  final 
conquust  of  Kabylia,  that  littto  stronghold  of  tho  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Numidiaos,  which  hod  resisted  more  or  less  perfectly  both  the 
Itomau  aud  the  Arabian  confiuerors,  that  France,  finding  herself  in  pos- 
Bosaiun  of  a  rcetangnlur  block  of  Northern  Africa  equal  iu  extent  to 
herself,  is  enabled  to  eijtiiiuite  the  uofpiitude  of  this  task,  completed 
almost  without  foresight  or  intention,  and  that  wo,  thu  audience  of  that 
grand  epopee,  are  led  tu  recognize  in  its  plan  and  working  a  destiny  as 
absolute  as  any  that  forms  the  basis  of  an  autiq^ue  Ureok  tragedy,  but 
which  M.  Jules  Duval,  guided  by  tho  light  of  modem  physical  scieucd, 
bore  Giliibits  to  us  as  tho  luitunJ  cfTcet  of  purely  physical  uauHcs. 

The  bogmeut  of  tho  historic  roll  here  unfolded,  I'CTcols  nothing  abso- 
lutely new,  altliough  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exhibited  is  really  imique. 
We  ourselves  have  been  long  employed  in  a  similar  manner  in  India,  and 
are  at  this  moment  engaged  at  Now  Zealand  in  the  conquest  of  another 
Algeria ;  wo  have  witnessed  in  both  cases  tho  same  cflbrta  "  to  rest  aud  bo 
thuikful,"  and  the  same  imperious  ueecMsity  and  Fatum  arc  impelling  us 
forwards ;  in  Jajian  and  China  the  prelude  to  tho  same  play  has  just 
sounded  in  our  ears  and  tho  prologue  is  being  recited ;  it  will  be  meet 
surely  played  out  iu  its  time. 

It  muy  be  soid.  Franco  has  subjugated  tho  whole  of  the  former  regency 
of  Algiers,  but  it  is  of  littlo  urai]  to  hor  ;  it  produces  nothing,  at  least, 
nothing  in  comparison  to  what  India  duos  to  us.  This  is  true,  but  still 
Algeria  may  become  in  thu  end  the  more  valuable  possession.  India  is 
tho  homo  of  a  civilization  older  than  our  own  ;  it  has  a  denso  population 
scattered  over  its  whole  sniface ;  it  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  turn 
its  riches  to  account,  but  it  can  novor  bo  peopled  by  Europeans,  ovon  if  it 
were  practicable  to  remove  all  its  present  inhabitants.  Algeria  is  the 
ooutrory  of  this  in  almost  every  respect ;  it  is  inhabited  by  numades,  and 
all  traces  of  its  ancient  Punio  or  Itoman  civilization  have  disappeared ; 
it  contains  nothing  that  can  be  called  riches,  but  it  can  be  colonixed  and 
inhabited  by  Europeans  ;  and  within  a  few  hours'  steam  of  the  French 
coast,  it  may  become  a  large  and  a  flourishing  colony,  prodnciug,  u  it 
does  in  abundance,  the  best  wheat  of  the  old  worhl,  and  this  is  forthe  old 
oonntriea  of  Europe  a  matter  of  the  groatcst  possible  impoztanoe.  But 
«noagh  <d  this  hi^y  interesting  artiide. 


£«*a:  AtoM  »f  WruuMCwuu 
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THE  LATH  DUKE  OP  RICHMOND,  K.G. 

1'tha  21st  Octobei-j  1860,  died  fis  l)ravc  a  soldier  and  as  tnic- 
'  keartcd  an  English  gentleman  as  ever  entered  the  Britisli  Army. 
i  BTftUd  old  vetci-aus  of  the  Peninsular  ha\-iiig  nearly  all  fadeil 
_n  our  Kiglit,  mid  those  that  still  remain  being  allowed  to  dixip 
It  hj  one  into  the  grave  "  unhonourcd  and  misung,"  a  fitter  sub- 
1  to  commence  our  "  Ciallery  of  itilitai-v  and  S'^aval  Heroes," 
i}ll«earcely  be  selected  than  the  one  \ee  liavc  choaeu. 
Eflto  Oracc,  Charles  Gordon  Lennox,  K.G.,  i\(t\i  Dnkc  of 
JMiOncI,  Karl  of  Ararch,  and  Baron  Scttrington,  all  in  the 
inty  of  York,  in  the  Peerage  of  llagland  ;  Duke  of  Lennox,  in 
e  cporitv  of  Dumbarton ;  Kni'l  of  Darnley,  in  tlie  county  of  Ren- 
Wi  and  Baron  Methncn  of  Torboltou,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  in 
i-fteragc  of  Scotland  :  and  also  Duke  d'Aubigny,  in  Prance, 
inies,  ^e  second  Duke  of  Riehinontl,  having  mlicritcd  that 
•  firotD  his  grandmother,  Lonise  de  Querouaille,  who  received 
a  Ixiuis  XIV.,  in  1683,)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles,  the 
I  Duke,  by  Iiis  wife,  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander, 
t  Duke  of  Gordon. 

B^WM  bom  iu  Whiteliall-gardeu.'t,  the  3i"d  of  Angiist,   1791 ; 

39wml^d,  the  10th  of  April,  1817,  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of 

ft  tatc  Field  Marshal,  Henry  \\illiara,  first  Marqtua  of  Anglesey, 

h  wbom  ho  had  isaue  five  soum  and  six  daughters.     The  Duke  of 

^bnond  succeeded  to  the  family  hononrs  on  the  28th  Aogrut, 

|tfl9,  OQ  the  liemLsc  of  his  father,  nho  died  while  he  woa  Qov- 

nor-Gcncnd  iu  Canada,  &odi  the  cfecta  of  the  bite  of  a  dog. 

^t  mn  (.-arly  age  the  Duke  adapted  the  Aimy  aa  his  future  CEtreeTj 

d  cuterctl  the  52nd  Regiment  as  an  Ensign.     He  joined  the 

my  in  Portugal,  in  July,  1810,  as  Aide-de-^unp  and  Asaiatant 

■ililary    S»crvtar\-   to  the   Duke  of  Wellington  j  and  until  the 

~c  ot  tlic  war,  in  ISl-l,  he  shared  in  most  of  the  glorioiu  Mx- 

,  and   battles  tbul  occurred,  among  vbifih  iran  tbm  <)£ 
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Bnsaco  and  Fueiites  d'Onor,  storming  of  Ciudad  llodrigo,  Btorm- 
iiig  of  Baclajoz,  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  the  Pyreaces, 
tlie  first  storming  of  San  Scliastian,  action  at  A'cra,  and  battle  of 
Orthes. 

At  tliG  last  mentioned  action,  Laving  left,  iu  January,  1814,  tlie 
Duke  of  Wellington's  staff,  in  onler  to  obtain  a  practical  koowledgo 
of  regimental  duty  in  the  field,  he  served  with  the  1st  Battalion 
of  the  5Sud  Light  Infantry,  on  which  occasion  he  was  severely 
grounded  in  the  chest  by  a  niuisket  ball,  which  was  never  extracted, 
lie  was  sent  home  with  duplicate  despatches  of  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  and  the  capture  of  Astorga  by  the  Spanianls ;  and 
irith  the  despatches  of  Vera,  and  the  entrance  of  the  army  into 
France,  During  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  jVide- 
dc-Camp  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  ])rcseut  with  him  at 
the  buttles  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  After  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  wounded  at  Waterloo,  he  joined  the  Dnke  of  Welling- 
ton's stuff  as  AidC'de-Camp,  and  remained  with  his  illustrious 
leader  {luring  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

For  his  military  services  be  received  the  silver  war  medal  and 
eight  clasps,  for  Busaco,  Fuciites  d'Onor,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  and  Orthes.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  that  decoration  for  the  officers  and 
men  also  who  had  participnted  iu  the  aeries  of  victories  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  from  180G  to  the  spring  of  1814,  by  his  energetic 
advocacy  of  their  claims  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  1st  of 
Jmie,  1817,  Her  Majesty  granted  the  silver  war  medal  under  a 
general  order,  which  gave  great  satisfactiou  to  those  gallant 
veterans  whose  claims  had  been  for  many  years  forgotten. 

Ilis  Grace,  when  he  died,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mar- 
qnis  of  Exeter,  the  Senior  Kiiiglit  of  the  Garter,  having  re- 
ceived the  order  in  1828.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Gustos 
Rotulorum  of  Sussex,  Vice-Aibniral  of  the  Coast  of  Sussex,  and 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Artillery  and  Light  Infantry  batta- 
lions of  Militia.  He  was  also  an  Aidc-dc-Camp  to  the  Queen ; 
High  Steward  of  Chichester;  Chancellor  of  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen ;  and  Hereditary  Constable  of  Inverness  Castle. 

On  inlicriting  the  large  estate  of  his  maternal  uncle^  George, 
fifth  and  last  Dnke  of  Gordon,  he  aasnmed,  by  letters  patent,  for 
himself  and  his  then  surviving  isBuc,  the  additional  Humame  of 
Gordon  before  that  of  Lennox. 

In  polities  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  tlia 
Conservative  party,  and  was  a  determined  opponent  to  the  repnl 
of  the  Com  Law.  He  was,  however,  in  favour  of  the  Berorm 
Bill,  and  held  the  office  of  Fostmaater-Genenl  in  Eul  Qtbj'm 
administration,  and  formed  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
from  1831  to  18&4.  The  Dnke  vas  a  moat  useful  member  on  the 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  -which  he  for  many  yean 
devoted  much  of  his  time.  He  iras  a  leolous  ngricnltom^  Kid 
was  one  of  the  fbtmden  of  the  "BffjA  AcncQ^oxil  fhtOBtf  cf 
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England^  of  which  society  he  was  a  trustee.     He  was  also  a 

princely  supporter  of  the  turf^  the  annual  races  at  Gk>odwood 

Park  anbrding  scope  for  the  display  of  his  manly  sporting  taste 

and  bia  generous  hospitality.     He  died^  as  we  have  before  said^  on 

the  21st   October,  1860^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son^ 

Charles^  JSarl  of  M arch^  the  present  Duke  of  Riclunond.     Entitled 

to  the  funeral  obsequies  of  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  land,  he 

preferred   rather  to  be  buried  without  any  ostentatious  display, 

and  left  a   document  requesting  that  his  family  would  see  that 

''his  funeral  be  conducted  in  the  most  private  and  quiet  way/' 


H  * 


EDWARD  JOHN    EYRE,  GOVERNOR   OF  JAMAICA, 

"With  an  Account  op  bis  Avbtralian  Explorations. 
Br  HAMH/EON  HUME. 

HAVING  given  the  history  of  the  Eyre  family  and  a  short 
sketch  of  the  early  life  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  I  pro- 
pose now  touching  upon  that  portion  of  his  career  when,  unaided 
by  family  connections  or  by  the  smiles  of  a  capricious  fortune,  he 
first  commenced  to  make  himself  a  name  in  the  great  Austridian 
Continent. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  have  some  important  facts  to  lay 
before  tlie  public  connected  with  the  Jamaica  rebellion,  which, 
during  the  past  month,  have  strangely  come  into  my  hands. 
Being  present  at  a.  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
whether  Mr.  Eyre's  conduct  in  the  late  crisis  was  defensible  or 
not,  a  gentleman,  late  a  member  of  the  LcgiBlativc  Couucil  of 
Jamaica,  spoke  with  much  eloquence  upon  the  past  and  present 
state  of  the  island,  and  knowing  Gordon  personally,  furnished  the 
meeting  with  an  account  of  his  character.  He  described  him  to 
be  a  man  of  excitable  and  quarrelsome  temperament,  a  man  fond 
of  running  counter  to  the  Constitutional  authorities,  and  always 
plotting  and  intriguing  to  raise  bitter  animosities  between  the 
white  and  coloured  races.  Referring  to  the  outcry  made  in  Eng- 
land, that  Gonlon  had  been  convietES  and  executed  without  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  implicated  iu  the  rebellion, 
he  pro<luced  and  read  a  letter  &om  the  most  reliable  source  iu 
Jamaica,  narrating  a  portion  of  the  testimony  which  no  doubt 
brought  him  to  the  gallows.  The  letter  stated  that  Gordon  had  - 
been  trying,  prior  to  the  outbreak,  to  purchase  not  only  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  actually  a  war  vessel  used  by  the  Confed- 
erates as  a  blockade-ruuncr.  It  gave  the  names  and  dates  lo  ac- 
curately that  I  was  startled  that  such  damning  proof  of  his  guilt 
hitd  not  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  Grovemmeat  in  order  to 
allay  the  fears  of  those  who  regara  Gordon  aa  a  martyr.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  I  asked  the  speaker  if  he  would  permit  me 
to  publish  the  letter  referred  to.  He  inibrmed  me  that  it  was  strict^ 
private,  and  that  though  he  believed  the  Oovemment  were  perfectlj 
aware  that  there  was  such  evidence  forthcoming,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  did  not  deem  it  advisable  that  any  namea  Hhoald  tnui* 
spire  at  present,  as  the  Captain  of  the  Confederate  veaiel  vith 
whom  GOTdon  had  been  negotiating,  was  on  the  en  of  atarting 
for  Jamaica,  to  t^ipear  and  give  evidence  befbra  the  CommiMiaB. 
To  prove,  however,  the  tmth  and  genninenen  of  tiie  letter  ha 
Tead  to  the  meeting,  he  handed  me  an  extract  from  the  log  of  tta 
CoD/ederate  venel  Te&ned  to,  and  antborifed  me  to  Bu£e  lAtH 
w  (^it  I  Hoag^t  pioftx.    That  cKtnot  I  nor  ghm  Tsto* 
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EXTRACT    PROM    LOO   OP  CONFEDERATE    STATES    SCHOONER  . 

1865. 

May  31. — *  *  •  *  At  Port  Paix,  Haiti.  The  cruise  being 
at  an  end,  disarmed  the  schooner  by  stowing  the  IJlakcley 
Gnn  in  the  hold,  and  sailed  for  Jamaica  to  arrange  a  passage 
to  England  for  the  crev. 

June  7. — Off  Port  Royal.  Boarded  by  pilot,  -who  took  mc  asliorc 
and  advised  anchoring  schooner  umlcr  Ice  of  Lime  Key,  I 
took  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  and  ninde  enquiries 
aa  to  vessels  bonnd  to  any  English  |x>rt.  Heard  of  one  load- 
ing at  Annatto  Bay.  A  negro  boy  brought  n  note  to  itiiy 
that  a  gentleman  desired  to  sec  mc  at  Groomc's  Dining 
Rooms ;  went  there  and  found  "  the  gentleman "  to  be  a 
swell  mulatto,  who  introduced  himself  as  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  stated  that  he  was  connected  with  Govern- 
ment, was  a  strong  Confederate,  and  had  been  interested  in 
Uodade-runniug  operations  with  (ialvcston.  With  (Jordon 
was  a  dark  mulatto,  introduced  as  "  my  friend.  General  Pro- 
fet,  of  Huti,  a  gallant  soldier,  brave  as  a  lion."  Goitlon 
uid  that  hearing  that  I  had  an  armed  schooner  for  sale,  he 
had  sent  for  me  to  propose  an  arrangement  which  he  thought 
Tonld  be  Batisisctory  to  me,  both  as  to  the  ai-ms  and  the 
BchiNBieT  Thich  he  would  either  buy  or  charter,  but  that  he 
mnit  not  appear  in  the  transaction,  owing  to  his  connection 
with  Goremment.  He  enquired  what  arms  were  on  board, 
and  aaid  he  supposed  there  was  a  lot  of  rifles.  1  told  him 
that  there  were  not  many  fire-arms,  but  that  there  wits 
powder,  fixed  ammunition,  and  cutlasses,  Gordoa  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  nn-aiigc  for  the  purchase  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition,  for  which  a  high  price  would  be  given  j  that  he 
would  guarantee  the  payment,  and  referred  to  u  mercantile 

firm  in  Kingston, and  Co.,*  as  to  his  responsibility. 

He  proposed  that  the  arms  and  ammunition  should  be  de- 
livered at  Black  River ;  said  he  would  pio^'ide  a  pilot  to  take 
the  schooner  from  her  anchorage  at  Ijinic  Key  by  the  inside 
passage,  as  her  draft  of  water  was  light ;  that  a  person  should 
meet  her,  and  that  she  need  not  anchor,  as  the  arms  would  be 
pnt  into  a  boat  which  should  he  sent  off,  so  there  could  be  no 
tlifUcnlty.  (Jordon  and  Piofct  asked  many  qncstious  as  to 
the  iwe  of  torpdoes,  and  particularly  if  they  could  be  nscd 
in  iwdinary  ships'  boats,  not  propelled  by  steam,  but  row- 
IraatsH.  (fordon  hearing  that  the  crew  were  about  to  be 
shipped  for  Kugland,  enquired  if  there  were  any  Americans 
;  them  who  would  take  service  where  they  would  be 
lit).     He  said  that  if  the  sale  of  arms  was  carried  out 

«  of  Uik  firm,  &  Icadiof  one  ui  Xlngoton,  I  litTt  been  vitxA  '■»  va^- 
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he  would  cb&rter  the  Bchooner  to  proceed  to  Magna  to  take 
on  board  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  United 
States,  to  be  delivered  at  Black  River.  I  said  I  trould  think 
it  over.  The  next  day  I  saw  Gordon  again,  and  declined  both 
pro[X)salB,  as  I  was  very  desirous  to  get  back  to  England  at 
once.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  proposal  was  connected 
with  the  Haitian  movement,  but  on  asking  General  Profet  if 
Soulouque  was  at  the  back  of  it,  he  rcpli«l  "  Oh  no,  he  is  a 
damned  old  fool." 

June  10. — Went  oflF  to  the  schooner,  brought  her  in,  and  anchored 
in  Port  Royal  Harbour,  alongside  H.M.S.  '  Aboukir.' 
Went  on  board  and  reported  myself  to  the  Commodore. 
Crossed  the  Island  to  Annatto  Bay,  and  secured  passage  in 
the  'Jane  Doul'  loading  for  London. 

June  15. — Took  the  schooner  round  to  Annatto  Bay. 

June  26. — Shipped  the  men  on  board  the  '  Jane  Doul.' 

June  29. — Schooner  sailed  for  Cuba. 

July  5. — Chased  by  brigantinc  showing  Yankee  colours  off  the 
'  Grand  Cayman.'  Set  fire  to  schooner,  abandoned  her,  and 
landed  in  the  boat  on  '  Grand  Cayman.'  Obtainetl  passage 
to  Aspinwall  in  small  coasting  schooner.     Sailed  for  Jamaica. 

July  31.— bailed  from  Annatto  Bay  for  London. 

I  give  this  information  aa  it  came  to  me,  and  I  am  bound  to 
add  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  surrounding  it  appear  to  me 
to  make  it  most  probable  that  it  was  testimo^  of  such  a  clin- 
racter  that  consigned  Gordon  to  the  scaffold.  The  Services  have 
justly  repudiated  the  notion  that  a  Court-Martial  would  hare  con- 
demned any  human  being  to  death  without,  as  has  been  asserted^ 
"  a  tittle  o:  evidence." 

I  now  take  leave  for  the  present  of  Mr.  Eyre  in  his  capacity 
of  Governor,  and  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  me  to  that  great 
continent  where  his  name  is  a  household  word,  and  where  he  was 
beloved  and  respected  by  Europeans  and  aborigines  alike. 

In  the  year  1840  public  attention  in  Adelaide  was  considerably 
engrossed  with  the  suoject  of  an  overland  communicatioii  botweeo 
Southern  and  Western  Australia,  for  the  Tmrpose  of  (q[>emng  ap  a 
traffic  between  the  two  places,  with  a  view  to  the  estensum  of 
their  pastoral  interests.  So  little  did  the  gentlemeo  who  assembled 
together  to  discuss  the  matter  know  of  mo  dangers  and  difficulties 
tiut  would  beset  the  first  exploring  party,  that  th^  eren  proposed 
and  agreed  that  cattle  sfaoold  accompany  it.  In  the  prenoua  year 
Mr.  Syre,  who  was  already  wdl  known  aa  a  detennined  and 
gallant  explorer,  had  caiefbUy  HTumiiiwl  tlie  ooontiy  to  tlie  weafc' 
ward  of  tne  located  parts  of  Sooth  AnatraU^  and  fbl^  latiaflad 
himself  of  die  utter  impracticability  of  (^MuinganoramiidmBtB 
£ar  «tock  in  fliat  direotion,  ind  wlien,  tiurabre^  on  vUfting 
Addaide,  ie  heud  at  HtB  vild  tohanM  ifUMt,  he  it  oaw  <atmm 
^mmrd  and  uted  hie  hiflnniw?  to  pnfnt  \hnL\iteKii~''^ 
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out.  His  experience  taught  him  that  the  vast  extent  of  desert 
conntryj  the  scarcity  of  grass,  the  denseness  of  the  scrub,  and  the 
■11  but  total  ahsence  of  water,  even  in  the  most  favourable  seasons 
would  utterly  prevent  any  successful  venture  of  the  kiud.  While, 
however,  discouraging  the  pet  scheme  of  the  Adelaide  commu- 
nity, he  endeavoured  to  turn  their  ardour  into  another  chan- 
nel, with  what  success  I  shall  presently  show.  On  the  33rd 
of  May,  1840,  he  addressed  the  public  in  the  columns  of  the 
Soutk  Aiatralian  Regitltr,  and  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  the 
vril  being  lifted  &om  ths  unkno^vn  and  mysterious  interior  of  that 
vast  continent,  and  the  probability  of  discoveries  of  importance 
being  made,  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  that  and  other  colonies. 
He  was  listened  to  with  marked  respect,  and  directly  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  the  means  of  diverting  the  public  attention  &om  a 
Western  to  a  Northern  exploration,  he  at  once  offered  to  encounter 
himself  the  risks  and  toils  of  the  undertaking.  Accordingly,  he 
ToIanteOTed  to  take  the  commanil  of  any  party  that  might  be  sent 
out,  to  find  one  third  of  the  number  of  horses  required,  aud  to 
pay  one  third  of  the  expenses.  This  gcncroiis  and  noble  offer  was 
it  once  accepted  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  by  the 
Adelaide  people,  and  seven  days  later  he  commenced  the  neccs- 
mrj  ■rnmgenientB  for  organizing  his  party,  and  getting  ready  the 

On  the  Sod  and  6th  of  June,  meetings  of  the  Colonists  were 
Bdd,  at  which  mbscriptions  were  entered  into  for  carrying  out 
tteolgect  of  the  expedition.  By  the  13th  inst.,  .€541  17s.  5d. 
hid  bean  collected  and  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Australia.  On  the 
90th  of  Jane,  the  day  upon  which  the  expedition,  which  consisted 
cf  tm  Siuoueuu,  two  aboriginal  boys,  and  Mr,  Eyre,  was  to 
iterty  ft  paUic  breakfast  was  given  by  His  Excellency  the 
~  ~      '      '         "  H(  ' 


Ob    leaving    Government   House,   the    party    was 

^^  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and 

ics  m  carriages,  desirous  of  paying  the  gallant  adventurers  tlie 

kind  tribute  of  friendship,  by  a  farewell  escort  of  a  few  miles. 

Eyre  thus  describes  the  parting  in  a  few  brief  words : — 

~ied  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  our  thoughts 

igs  were  wrought  to  the  highest  state  of  excitement.     The 

ed  rapidly  away,  tbe  first  few  miles  were  soon  travelled 

iMi  came  the  halt, — ^the  parting,— the  last  firiendly  cheer ; 

and  we  were  alone  iji  the  wilderness.     Our  hearts  were  too  full 

kft  conversation,  and  we  wended  our  way  slowly  aud  in  silence." 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  tracing  too  minutely  the  course 

Mr.  E)Tc  in  his  journey  towards  the  interior.     His  progress 

very  slow.     How  slow  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  he 

constantly  obliged  to  halt  liis  party,  and  proceed  alone  for 

tfigctbcr,  in  order  to  find  suitable  camping  ground;  and  so, 

tpotc  his  companions  to  the  privations  of  want  of  water,  and 

rtaagcrs. Little_indecd,  as  Mr.  EyrcittstVv  oViirv-ea.MtXVtfi  : 
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command  of  sucli  an  expedition.  The  iuccssaiit  toil,  the  sleepless 
]iuur»,  the  anxious  thoughts  that  necessarily  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
leader  of  a  party  nnder  circumstaucea  of  difficulty  or  danger,  are  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  less  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Kyrc,  thongh  struck  domi  by  illness,  persevered.  After 
three  months,  however,  of  eontinnal  marching  and  couiitcr- 
mai'ching,  lie  was  eonijwlled  to  fall  back  upon  Port  Lincoln  for 
supplies.  During  those  three  months  lie  made  three  endeavours 
to  force  his  way  through  a  dreary  region  of  arid  waste,  towanis  the 
north,  but  was  thrice  defcate<l.  Each  time,  though  taking  a 
diflercnt  northerly  direction,  he  found  himself  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  a  barrier  it  was  impossible  to  pass.  The  inhospitable 
sliorrs  of  the  desolate  Lake  Torrens  frowned  iiix>u  him  on  every 
occasion,  and,  at  last,  disappointed,  but  by  no  means  discouragecl, 
he  was  obliged,  from  want  of  snpplit's,  to  retrace  his  steps  towards 
civil  iitation.  'llie  greater  part  of  the  vast  area  contained  in  the 
bed  of  this  gigantic  lake,  though  drj'  on  the  surface,  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  mud,  of  so  soft  and  yielding  a  character,  as 
to  render  perfectly  ineficctivc  all  attempts  cither  to  cross  it,  or 
reach  the  e<lge  of  the  water,  which  appeared  to  exist  at  a  distance 
of  some  miles  from  its  outer  mai^in.  The  lake,  on  its  eastern  and 
southern  sides,  was  bounded  by  a  high  sandy  ridge,  with  brushwoo<l 
growiug  upon  it,  but  without  any  other  vegetation.  Tlie  other 
shores,  which  were  distinctly  risible,  seemed  to  Iw  one  vast,  low, 
and  dreaiy  waste.  It  therefore  liceamc  evident,  that  to  avoid 
Lake  Torrens,  and  the  low  desert  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  he 
must  go  verj'  far  cither  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  before  again 
attempting  to  penetrate  to  the  north.  He  accordingly  fell  back  upon 
Port  Lincohi,  and  remained  there  until  he  could  obtain  sufficient 
supplies  from  Adelaide  to  enable  him  to  continue  away  five  months 
longer. 

While  awaiting  these  supplies,  a  circumstance  transpired  in 
Fort  Lincoln  --whieh  dcscn'es  special  mention,  not  so  much  on 
aecoimt  of  the  murder  that  Uicn  took  place,  as  the  reflections 
which  that  event  caused  in  the  mind  of  Mr,  Eyre,  and  the  record 
which  he  entered  in  his  diary  eunccming  the  character  of  the 
aborigines  iu  eonscqucnce.  At  a  moment,  like  the  present, 
when  he  is  lj"ing  under  the  stigma  of  excessive  cruelty  to  the  negroes, 
it  is  well  that  we  should  look  carefully  to  his  anteccdenta.  The 
cliRractcT  of  a  man  does  not  suddenly  change  in  a  dsy>  and  it  ig 
pleasing  for  those  who  repudiate  with  indignation  the  calumniei 
which  ha^-e  becu  unjustly  heaped  upon  him,  to  read  of  his  life,  hit 
actions,  the  very  thoughts  of  his  curly  years,  aud  to  find  that  thej 
give  the  lie  to  the  accusations  now  ruthlessly  hurled  againit  hinu. 

While  at  Port  Ijiucoln,  a  little  boy,  twelve  yean  of  age,  of  . 

the  name  of  Hawun,  was  IcEt  in  a  atatioa  hnt  irhilit  hii  bmber 

came  into  town.    Soon  after  his  departure,  about  ten  or  dn«p- 

nmtiTea  siuTDiuided  ^e  hut,  and  -wished  for  something  to  cat    Ult- 

poygun  tbeoD  bmul  and  rice— all  Iu  \a&.    A»  ^  f     '  *  **~ 
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would  cndcaroitr  to  force  themaclvcs  into  the  hut,  he  stepped  out 
and  fastened  the  door,  ataudiug  on  the  otitaidc  with  liis  gun  l)y  his 
side,  and  a  sword  in  liis  liaiid,  ivliich  he  held  for  the  purpose  of 
li;;hting  thcni.  He  tlid  not,  liowcver,  make  any  signs  of  using 
tlicm,  until  he  received  from  liia  cowardly  assailants  two  long 
barbed  spean  iu  his  chest.  He  then  took  up  liia  gnu  and  sliot 
one  of  the  natives,  who  fell,  but  got  up  again  and  scampered  away, 
followed  by  the  rest.  The  poor  child  remained  with  the  two 
spears,  seven  feet  long,  sticking  in  his  breast,  lie  tried  tocutaud 
saw  them,  without  cfi'cct.  He  then  sat  upon  the  ground,  and  put 
the  ends  of  the  spcam  in  the  fire,  to  try  and  hiu-n  tliem  off,  and  iu 
tluH  position  he  waa  found  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  upon  the  return 
of  hia  brother,  having  been  speared  eleven  liours.  Ilia  brother 
immediately  sawed  tlic  ends  of  the  spears  off,  and  i>lacing  hint  on 
tiorscback,  fn^ught  liim  into  Port  Lincoln,  flhcre  Mr.  Kyrc  saw 
him.  jUtcr  the  boy's  death,  it  waa  atated  that  Mr.  Edward  Haw- 
mn  had  some  short  time  previously  shot  at  some  natives  to 
frighten  them,  after  they  had  stolen  something  from  the  aamc  hut 
where  they  speared  his  brother. 

In  Teferring  to  this  melancholy  occurrence,  Mr.  Eyre,  in  his 
jaanul,  docs  not  attempt  to  palliate  the  eniel  barbarity  of  these 
ungn;  bat  it  is  the  cause  which  induces  litm  to  jot  down  liis 
riewB  ctf  Ihe  conduct  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  generally 
tomids  the  iuvaden  and  usurpers  of  their  rights.  I  regret  that 
wf  Ti»ni*wl  space  prevents  my  quoting  fully  all  that  he  ui^es  on 
their  bdialf ;  but  I  will  give  suflieient  to  show  the  utter  falsehood 
of  those  negro  wraahippers  wlio  declare  Mr.  Eyre  to  be  a  man 
dertitute  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  for  the  coloured 
peofde  at  Ood'a  earth, 

W      "  "What  are  the  relalionB,"  he  vnites,  "  usnally  aubflisting  between  tlio 

Khoriginoa  and  settlers,  locating  in  the  more  distant  and  leas  populous 

'^•rta  of  the  country — those  wlio  have  placed  theniaelves  upon  the  out- 

altjrts  of  civilization,  and  ivho,  as  they  are  in  some  measure  beyond  tho 

fiTOtectioQ  of  the  laws,  are  nlao  free  from  their  restraints  P     A  settler, 

fcmg  to  occupy  a  new  station,  remoTOS,  perhaps,  beyond  all  other 

Karo[>eana,  t.ikinc  with  him  his  flocks,  and  his  hoi-ds,  and  hie  men,  and 

tqcat««  himpeir  wherever  he  finda  water  and  a  country  adapted  for  hia 

pnrpOMS.     At  the  first,  pusnibty,  he  may  see  none  of  the  inhabitants  of 

the  country  that  he  has  thus  unceremoniously  taken  possession  of;  na- 

.    tUnlly  alarmed  at  the  inexpiicable  appearance,  nnd  during  intrusion  of 

f<  Jtnmgera,  they  keep  aloof,  hoping,  pcrhnpti,  but  vainly,  that  the  tn- 
Inclcra  may  soon  retire.  Days,  weeks,  or  months  pass  away,  and  they 
me  them  ■till  i-emoinin);;.  Compelled  at  Inat,  it  may  be  by  enemies 
wilboat,  by  the  want  of  water  in  tho  remoter  district,  by  the  desire  to 
prncure  cerUin  kinds  of  food,  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  localities, 
■Oil  at  particular  kcosods  of  the  year,  or  perhaps  by  a  wish  to  revisit 
"'  ':  cOTiniry  and  their  homes,  they  return  once  more,  cautiously  and 
tuliy  npiiroaching  what  is  their  own— the  spot  perhapa  where  they 
bom,  the  patrimony  titat  has  descended  to  them  tuough  mauv 


■on  ■ 
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own  lands  ?  Often  they  are  met  by  repulsion,  and  Bomctimes  hj  vio- 
lence, and  are  compelled  to  retire  again  to  Btrongo  and  unsuitable 
localities.  Paasing  over  the  fearful  scenes  of  liorror  and  bloodshed, 
that  have  but  too  frequently  been  perpetrated  in  all  the  Australian 
colonies  upon  the  natives  in  the  remoter  districts,  by  the  most  de- 
spemto  and  abandoned  of  our  countrymen,  and  overlooking,  also,  the 
recklessness  that  too  generally  pervades  the  Bhephcrda  and  stock-keepers 
of  the  interior,  with  regard  to  the  coloured  races — a  reeilttmett  that 
leadi  them  to  think  aa  little  of  firing  at  a  black  at  at  a  bird,  and  whick 
makei  the  n\imhtr  they  have  killed,  or  the  afroeitiet  that  have  attended 
the  deeds,  a  mailer /or  a  tale,  a  jest,  or  boast  al  their  pat  houte  revelries* 
Overlooking  these,  let  us  suppose  that  the  settler  is  actuated  by  no  bad 
inteutiouB,  and  that  he  is  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  any  collision  with 
the  natives,  or  not  to  do  them  any  injury ;  yet,  under  these  even  com- 
paratively favourable  circumstances,  wliat  frequently  is  the  result  ?  The 
settler  finds  himself  alone  in  tlie  wilds,  with  but  few  men  around  him, 
and  these,  principally  occupied  in  attending  to  stock,  are  dispersed  over 
a  couniderable  eiteut  of  country ;  he  finds  liimsclf  cut  off  from  assist- 
ouce  or  resources  of  any  kind,  whilst  he  has  heard  fearful  accounts  of 
the  ferocity  or  the  treacnery  of  the  savage ;  he,  therefore,  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  will  he  less  trouble,  and  annoyance,  and  risk,  to  kce{> 
the  natives  away  &om  his  station  altogether ;  and  as  soon  as  they  make 
their  appearance,  they  are  roughly  waved  away  from  their  owu  posses- 
sions :  snould  they  hesitate,  or  appear  unwilling  to  depart,  threata  ore 
made  use  of,  weapons,  perhaps,  produced,  and  a  show,  at  least,  is  mode 
of  on  offensive  character,  even  if  no  stronger  measures  be  resorted  to. 
What  must  be  the  natural  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
natives  by  treatment  like  this  F  Can  it  engender  feelings  otherwise 
than  of  a  hostile  and  vindictive  kind  F  or  can  we  wonder  that  he  should 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  venting  those  feelings  upon  the  aKgressor  F 

N'or  ought  we  to  wonder,  that  a  sli^t  insult, 

or  a  trifling  injury,  should  sometimes  hurry  them  to  an  act  apparently 
not  warranted  by  the  provocation.  Who  can  tell  how  long  their  feelingB 
have  been  rankling  in  their  bosoms — how  long,  or  bow  much  they  haTa 
borne  P  A  single  drop  will  moke  the  cup  run  over,  when  filled  up  to 
the  brim;  a  single  spark  will  ignite  the  mine,  that,  by  ita  ezploeion, 
will  scatter  destruction  around  it :  and  may  not  one  foolish  indiscretion) 
one  thoughtless  act  of  contumely  or  wrong,  arouse  to  vengeance  the 
passions  that  have  long  been  burning,  though  concealed  F  With  Hue 
same  dispodtions  and  tempera  as  ourselves,  they  are  subject  to  the  oum 
impulses  and  infirmitiei.  Little  accustomed  to  restrain  their  ftelinn, 
it  M  natoral,  that,  when  goaded  beyond  otdunmce,  1^  efibot  aho^ldM 
violent,  and  &tal  to  those  who  roused  them;— the  smothered  fite  bnt 
buiata  out  the  itronger  irttm.  having  been  pent  up,  taA  ihb  noklias 
paaaiona  an  but  fanned  into  wilder  ifury  itom  having  been  rti^imiir 

With  reference  to  tlie  particular  case  in 

question — the  murder  of  Haster  Hawaon — ^it  appeara  tint,  in.  addition 
to  any  incantirea,  ■aeh  aa  I  have  described,  aa  lika^  to  ariae  in  the 
minds  of  the  natin^  there  had  beoa  tlie  still  gnater  proTOoatiai  of 
thdr  hnii^  ben  flxM  at,  hot  a  abort  time  prenoualy ,  from  tlw  wm» 

'Ibrajranoss^lMllluMliiissnfaitsd  la  itdk%  bssaass  lbs  ONmHaniV 
^^&mij>Ri&ibidIoadIr,ttrtlfeXjn  ara^i& bhsfes  of  f MMfaa  «1|li 

••S?  MhN  Mr/riMMM^"  irt^Mt  »«Bll  ta  MS  W  Sfh 
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lUti<tti,  and  by  the  murdered  boy'a  brother.  We  maj  veil  pane^ 
tbeiefoie,  ere  we  hutily  condemn,  or  unjustly  punish,  in  cases  where 
the  drconutanceB  connected  with  their  occurrence  can  only  be  brought 
before  ua  in  a  partial  and  imperfect  manner. 

This  is  singular  language  for  a  man  to  mbb,  who  is  now  Tirtually 
on  hia  trial  for  ruthlessly  slaughtering  the  negro  I 

To  return,  howe^-er,  from  this  digression  to  the  explorations  of 
Mr.  Eyre.  Finding  it  impossible  to  force  a  passage  to  the  north 
without  proceeding  first  to  the  westward,  Mr.  Eyre  moved  for  the 
head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight.  After  leaving  Streaky  Bay, 
he  found  gigantic  obstacles  to  contend  against :  the  heavy  sandy 
nature  of  the  country,  its  arid  character,  the  scarcity  of  grass,  and 
the  very  dense  brushes  through  which  the  party  had  to  clear  a  road 
with  their  axes,  formed  impediments,  which,  but  for  the  aasistancc 
of  ■  cutter  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Eyre  by  the  Governor, 
would  have  compelled  them  to  give  up  altogether  their  plans.  By 
patting  cm  bcmrd  the  cutter  the  greater  part  of  their  dead  weight, 
they  relieved  their  jaded  liorses  from  loads  they  could  no  longer 
dtMw;  and  by  obtaining  from  her  occasional  supplies  of  water  at 
todi  pointa  tn  the  coast  where  they  could  procure  none  on  shore, 
tfiej  mn  thtu  enabled  to  reach  Fowler's  Bay  on  the  22iid  of 

Aom  this  point  Mr.  Eyre  could  no  longer  avail  himself  of  the 
TihiaUe  aervices  of  the  boat — the  wild  unprotected  character  of 
die  oout  extending  around  the  Great  Australian  Bight  rendering 
it  too  dugetoOB  for  a  vessel  to  attempt  to  approach  so  fearftd  a 
■hore,  iriuiB  there  vaa  no  harbour  or  shelter  of  any  kind  to  make 
I  for  ill  case  of  need. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  left  his  part?  in  camp  Iwiilud 
^nrint  Fowler,  whilst  be  proceeded,  accompanied  oidy  by  a  native 
*^l>y,  to  examine  the  country  ahead.  For  twenty-four  days  and 
ights  he  was  engaged  in  attempting  to  round  the  head  of  the 
Kght;  but  so  difficult  was  the  coujitry,  that  he  was  driven  back 
*iom  want  of  water,  aud  ot)ligcd  to  abandon  one  of  his  horses. 
I  no  way  dispirited,  he  made  a  second  attempt,  accompanied  by  a 
tEtivc  boy  and  one  of  his  party,  driving  a  dray  loaded  solely  with 
Jiter  and  provisions ;  hut  such  was  the  dreadful  nature  of  the 
intry,  that,  after  penetrating  to  within  twelve  miles  of  the  head 
"  nBight,  he  was  ngiiiii  obliged  to  abandon  three  horses,  the 
'1  all  the  pruvi!<iona.  After  reaching  the  nearest  water, 
*le  Bvcry  effort   to  save  the   unfortunate  animals.     For 

t  TlSr.  Eyre,  his  attendant,  and  the  native  boy  were  inees- 

Uy  engaged,  day  and  night,  in  carrjHug  water  backwards  and 
rard*  to  them — fcctliug  them  with  bread,  gruel,  &c. ; — but  all 
rf^oruwcni  vain,  aud  the  expedition  thus  sustained  a  fatal 
.  irrcporsblo  iqjnry  in  the  loss  of  three  uf  its  best  draught 

tiie  D(nmti7  along  the  coast  from  Stxeok^  "BtR  ^A 
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cxteut  was  totally  destitute  of  surface  water.  Still  his  indomitable 
eiiei^  urged  Kim  on,  and  he  confidently  expected,  that,  once  able 
to  round  the  Bight,  the  countrj'  might,  perhaps,  alter  its  character 
BO  far  as  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  main  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, that  of  examining  the  northern  interior. 

The  very  severe  loss  the  expedition  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  four  of  its  best  horses,  added  to  the  unfavourable  aeaaoii  of  the 

{ear,  and  the  embarrassing  nature  of  the  country,  rendered  it  at 
ast  impossible  for  them  longer  to  carry  provisions  for  so  large  a 
party,  more  especially  since  the  wild  and  fearfiil  nature  of  tlie 
brcoitcr-bcatcn  coast  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  making  use 
of  the  assistance  and  co-operatioti  of  the  Government  cutter.  Mr. 
Eyre  was  conscqucutly  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
strength  of  his  already  small  party,  and  acconlingly  sent  two  men 
hack  to  Adelaide,  retaining  ouly  his  overseer  and  one  man,  exclu- 
sive of  Mr.  Scott  and  two  native  boys. 

From  the  reduced  state  of  their  remaining  horses  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  remain  in  depot  five  or  six  weeks 
to  rest  them.  The  departure  of  the  cutter  and  two  men  of  their 
little  band  made  the  camp  wear  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  as|)cct, 
and  cause  a  sad  alteration  in  its  hitherto  cheerful  character.  Tlie 
monotony  of  their  life  was  very  dispiriting,  and  Air.  Eyre  frankly 
owns  in  his  diary  that  he  felt  down-hearted.  He  says  : — "  For  a 
time,  indeed,  the  writing  up  of  my  journals,  the  filling  up  of  my 
charts,  and  superiutcnding  the  arranging,  packing,  aud  burying  m 
our  BurpUis  stores,  amused  and  occupied  me,  but  aa  these  were 
soon  over,  I  began  to  repine  and  fret  at  the  life  of  indolence  and 
inactivity  I  was  doomed  to  suffer.  Frequently  required  at  the 
camp,  to  give  directions,  or  to  assist  in  the  daily  routine  of  duty, 
I  did  not  like  to  absent  myself  long  away  at  once;  there  were 
no  objects  of  interest  near  mc,  within  the  limits  of  a  day's  ex- 
cursion on  foot,  and  the  weak  state  of  the  horses,  prevented  mo 
from  making  any  examinations  of  the  country  at  a  greater  dii- 
tance  on  horseback ;  I  felt  like  a  prisoner  condemned  to  drag  oat 
a  dull  and  useless  existence  tluxiugh  a  given  number  of  dnv  or 
weeks,  and  like  him,  too,  I  sighed  for  freedom,  and  looked  ba- 
ward  with  impatience  to  tlie  time  when  I  might  again  enter  upon 
more  active  and  congenial  pursuits.  Fatigue,  privation,  dis^ 
pointment,  disasters,  and  all  the  various  vicissitudes  incidental  to 
a  life  of  active  exploration  had  occasionally,  it  is  tme,  been  the 
source  of  great  anxiety  or  annoyance,  but  all  were  prcferaUe  to 
that  oppressive  feeling  of  listless  apathy,  of  diacontatt>  and  dii- 
satiafaction  which  reiolted  from  the  li&  I  was  now  obliged  to 
bad." 

ChriBtmas-day  came,  and  made  a  alight  though  < 

break  in  the  monotony  of  their  daily  life.     Tim  Hii^ffff 

friends  had  supplied  them  with  many  luxuries,  and  thcnf  wiire  ttift 

enMbied,  oven  m  these  deurt  wilds,  toparticiinte  in.  dw  him'.0 

the  aeagtm.     On  the  36th  &ef  foand  tufc  QKn  VRndniiiclMMI 
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were  fiilliug  off  so  mucli  iu  condition,  from  tlic  scarcity  of  grass, 
and  its  ilry  and  sapless  quality,  that  it  was  absolutely  ucccssary 
for  tbem  to  remove  elsewhere,  Mr.  Eyre  accordingly  marched 
the  party  five  miles  to  a  well  in  the  plains,  having  first  carefully 
buried  all  the  surplus  stores.  The  grass  here  was  abundant,  but 
very  dry  and  witliout  much  nourishment,  while  the  water  was  so 
brackbh  as  to  be  hardly  fit  to  drink.  Tliey  were  thauklHil,  how- 
ever, to  get  any. 

The  horses  havingeujoycda  rest  of  afewdays,  and  being  stronger, 
Mr.  Eyre  determiue[l  to  make  one  more  eflbrt  to  get  round  the  head 
of  the  Bight.  On  the  30th  Deeembcr  he  left  the  camp,  the  sheep, 
and  four  horses  in  charge  of  Mr.  Scott  and  the  youngest  of  the  native 
boys,  whilst  he  proceeded  himself,  accomjjanied  by  tlic  overseer 
and  eldest  native  boy  on  horseback,  the  other  Kuropcau  driving  a 
dray  with  thiee  horses,  to  cross  once  more  through  the  scrub  to 
the  westward.  On  the  following  day  they  found  the  little  water 
they  cune  to  saltcr  and  more  bitter.  On  New  Year's-day,  1841, 
they  were  joined  by  a  large  party  of  natives,  who  were  very 
friendly  disposed,  and  lamented,  iu  pathetic  terms,  the  death  of 
the  hones,  the  dead  bodies  of  which  they  had  come  across  in  their 
TUderingB.  To  oil  ilr.  Eyre's  inquiries  about  water,  tliey  per- 
nited  thore  was  none  inland,  though  they  ])ointGd  out  a  liole 
wbne  tome  might  be  ol>taincd  two  miles  distant.  January  2ud 
tLe  pwty  started  early,  but  after  fourteen  miles  tlic  liorscs  could 
go  BO  fiirther,  and  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  halt.  Tlicrc 
■ppeand  to  be  a  disastrous  fatality  attending  all  their  movements 
in  dua  vzetclied  n^pou.  Every  time  that  they  hod  attempted  to 
line  ft  pusage  throngh  it,  they  had  been  baffled  and  driven  back. 
Tirioe  bofine  Mr.  Eyre  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  horses, 
"J  after  giving  those  tliut  remained  a  long  period  of  rest 
ite  from  labour,  and  after  taking  every  precaution  which 

for  experience  could  suggest,  he  had  the  mortification  of 

iding  that  they  were  iu  tlie  same  predicament  as  they  had  been 
Hilieforo,  with  as  little  prospect  of  accomplishing  their  object.     The 
B  were  taken  hack  by  the  overseer  to  the  water  to  remain 
■  and  rest,  while  Mr.  Eyre  staid  with  the  native  boy  and 
il  their  return.     On  the  Jth  they  came  back  but  so  little 
^  that  upon  being  yoked  up  and  put  to  the  dray,  they 

it  move  it.     The  following  day,  therefore,  the  dray  was 

atat  back  with  the  overseer,  and  Mr.  Eyre  determined  upon 
ptuhiog  on  to  the  north-west,  accompanied  by  the  native  boy  and 
the  European  leading  a  pack-horse  with  twelve  gallons  of  water, 

KTlie  weather  grew  iutcnscly  hot,  while  a  strong  wind  blowing 
tu  the  Dorth-cast,  threw  upon  them  an  oppressive  and  scorching 
Tent  of  hcntoluir,  like  the  hot  blast  ofafurnace.  Afteramarch 
sevculccii  miles  on  the  6th,  they  sank  down  fairly  exhausted. 
}  Earopcmi  who  aroompanied  Mr.  Eyre  was  thoroughly  beaten.  J 
i  nnrita  failed  him,  and  gi^Hng  way  tu  his  feeliuga  of  fati^oe  J 
....         ...._  ....     ^j^  jy^  jn     ■      ■     '       '"   - 
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They  had  halted  in  the  midst  of  a  low  sandy  flat^  not  far  from  the 
sea^  thinking  that  by  a  careful  examination  they  might  find  where 
water  could  be  procured  by  digging.  There  beings  however,  no 
trees  or  bushes  near  them,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  glare 
of  the  sand  being  so  intolerable,  at  all  hazards  Mr.  Eyre  was 
obliged  to  get  up  the  jaded  horses,  and  compel  his  thoroughly 
beaten  companion  to  go  on  yet  a  little  further  to  seek  for  shelter. 
This  they  at  last  found  under  a  rock  upon  the  sea-shore.  The 
native  boy  and  Mr.  Eyre  stripped  themselves  of  every  particle  of 
clothing,  and  by  constantly  plunging  into  the  sea  and  then  re- 
turning to  the  shelter  of  the  rock,  thev  succeeded  in  keeping 
themselves  cool.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  induce 
their  companion  to  follow  their  example,  either  by  persuasion  or 
threats ;  his  courage  had  failed  him,  and  he  lay  down  and  moaned 
like  a  child.  When  at  last  they  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  strip 
and  bathe,  he  at  once  found  the  benefit  of  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Eyre  should  have  resolved 
in  his  own  mind  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  rid  of  a  companion  who 
had  now  become  not  only  useless  but  an  actual  clog  to  him.''^ 
The  foDowing  day,  therefore,  he  was  sent  back  to  rejoin  the  over- 
seer, with  a  note  requesting  the  latter  to  send  two  fresh  horses  to 
meet  Mr.  Eyre  on  the  15th  January,  for,  from  the  weak  condi- 
tion of  the  animals  he  had  with  him,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  grass  where  he  purposed  pushing  to,  he  could  not  but  dread 
lest  he  might  be  compelled  to  abandon  them  also,  in  which  case, 
if  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  water,  he  would  probably  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  back  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  man  had  gone,  Mr.  Evre  and  the  native  boy 
moved  on  to  the  north-west,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  Bight.  Having  successfuUy  rounded  this  point,  they  pro- 
ceeded some  fifty  miles,  and  met  with  a  few  friendly  natives,  who 
showed  them  where  both  grass  and  water  was  to  be  procured,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  them  that  there  was  no  more  along  the 
coast  for  ten  of  their  days'  journey  (100  miles),  or  where  the  first 
break  took  place  in  the  long  continuous  line  of  cUffs  which  ex- 
tended to  the  westward  of  the  Oreat  Bight.  Along  these  cli£Rs, 
lashed  by  the  violent  waves  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  Mr.  Eyre 
trudged  on  for  forty-five  miles  further,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some 
great  and  important  change  might  take  place  in  the  features  of 
the  country  inland,  trora  which  he  trusted  he  might  accomplish 
the  object  for  which  the  expedition  was  fitted  out.  Suchj  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case ;  there  was  not  any  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  or  the  least  indication  that  there  might 
be  a  change  for  the  better  within  any  practicable  distance.  Having 
already  examined  the  tract  of  country  from  the  longitude  of 

*  Writing  lubsequently  of  this  indiTidual,  Mr.  Ejve  genoronily  rflmaria  i  "I 
had  ever  found  him  a  nteful  and  obedient  man,  and  with  the  eiception  of  his  losiiig 
eonrafe  under  the  heat  upon  the  oocasion  alluded  to,  he  had  been  a  bsidy  and  in- 
dattnouM  man,  and  oapMe  of  enduring  mueih  {attgoe.^ 
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Ill 


Adelaide  to  the  parallel  of  almost  130°  E.  longitude^  an  extent 
comprising  nearly  8J  degrees  of  longitude,  without  having  found 
a  single  point  from  which  it  was  possible  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior,  and  finding  himself  in  circumstances  of  an  embarrassing 
and  hopeless  character,  he  reluctantly  felt  that  he  must  give  up 
all  further  idea  of  contending  with  obstacles  which  there  was  no 
reasonable  hope  of  ever  overcoming. 

Having,  therefore,  retraced  his  steps,  he  found  himself,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  where  he  was  to 
meet  the  two  nresh  horses.  The  overseer  himself  had  brought 
them,  and  the  whole  party  moved  back  to  Fowler's  Bay  without 
further  delay.  There  they  met  Mr.  Scott,  who  complaint  bitterly 
of  having  been  left  alone  so  long. 

The  following  brief  abstract  of  the  labours  of  the  party^  and 
the  work  performed  by  the  horses  in  the  three  attempts  to  get 
round  the  head  of  the  Bight,  will  give  the  reader  some  notion  of 
the  gigantic  difSculties  this  gallant  band  had  to  encoimter.  And 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  after  all,  the  distance  examined  did 
not  exceed  135  miles,  and  might  have  been  done  easily  in  ten  days 
and  without  any  loss;  had  the'  situation  of  the  wateiLg-places  I 
the  nature  of  the  country  been  previously  known,  one  can  only 
pause  in  admiration  at  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  ex- 
plorer, who,  baffled  and  defeated,  still  traversed,  over  and  over 
again,  the  same  dreary  waste,  gaining  but  a  few  miles  of  ground  at 
each  fresh  attempt. 

Abstract  of  Labours  of  the  Party  in  Rounbinq  the  Great 

Bight. 


Name. 


Mr.  Eyre 

Mr.  Scott 

The  Overseer  .... 

Costelow 

Houston 

Corporal  Coles  .  .  . 
Eldest  Native  Boy  . 
Youngest  Native  Boy 


Distance  ridden. 


643  miles 

50 
230 


» 


>} 


270  miles 
395 


}S 


No.  of  Days  employed, 


40 
4 
22 
22 
12 
8 
19 
23 


Upon  maturely  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  their  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Eyre  resolved  upon  not  returning  to  Adelaide  without 
accomplishing  something.  His  dauntless  spirit  could  not  brook 
defeat,  and  he  decided,  therefore,  to  force  a  passage  round  the 
Great  Bight,  with  pack  horses  only,  and  so  make  his  way  to  West- 
cm  Australia,  a  distance  of  over  1000  miles  of  trackless  desert. 
The  Oovemment  cutter  had  been  sent  back  to  Adelaide  for  forage 
for  the  hoTseSj  and  Mr.  Eyre  now  daily  expected  its  retium,  and  he 
acoQidiiigljr  reiolFad  that  after  a  long  rest  at  ¥o^W%  ^vj,\^ 
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would  make  this  terrible  march,  provided  the  instructionB  he  might 
reeeivc  from  Adelaide  would  justify  him  in  sending  the  vessel  bo 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  South  Australia  as  Cape  Arid,  to 
convey  the  heavy  stores  and  drays. 

On  the  26th  their  spirits  were  raised  with  the  sight  of  a  boat 
rounding  to  in  the  l)ay,  and  tiie  consec|uent  receipt  of  many  En- 
glish and  colonial  letters.  On  board  the  boat  was  a  favourite 
sen'ant  of  Mr.  Eyre's,  a  native  of  King  Geoi^'s  Sound,  nainwl 
Wylie,  whom  he  had  sent  for,  and  who  was  wild  ivith  delight  at 
meeting  his  muster.  Amidst  all  the  kind  letters  received,  came 
one  of  bitter  disappointmcut  fi-om  Ilis  liscellency  the  Governor. 
Although  friendly  in  the  extreme,  it  aeiiuaiiitcd  him  that  the  '  Hero' 
(the  cutter]  was  entirely  at  his  disposal  wilhm  the  limits  of  South 
Australia,  but  that  being  under  charter,  he  must  not  take  her  to 
Cape  Arid  or  beyond  the  Imundarics  of  the  i)rovincc.  Thus  all 
the  pluns  he  had  formed  were  completely  upset,  and  it  became  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  what  he  should  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  impossible  for  hira  to  take  his  whole  party 
and  the  drays  overland  through  the  dreadful  coimtry  vcrfting  on 
the  Great  Bight ;  whilst  if  he  took  tlie  party  and  left  the  drays,  it 
was  equally  hopeless  that  he  eould  carry  upon  jiack-boracs  a  suffi- 
ciency of  prorisious  to  last  thcni  KKX)  miles  to  King  George's 
Sound.  There  remained,  therefore,  but  two  alternatives,  either  tu 
break  through  the  instructions  received  with  regard  to  the  'Hero,' or 
to  reduce  his  party  still  fiirther,  aiul  to  attempt  this  unparalleled 
journey  almost  alone.  The  first  he  did  not,  fur  many  reasons,  feel 
justified  in  doing — the  second,  therefore,  he  reluctantly  decided 
upon  adopting. 

It  was  ft  painfnl  step  to  part  with  Ins  young  friend  Mr.  Scott, 
who  bad  been  with  him  from  the  eomineneemcut  of  the  under- 
taking, and  who  had  always  been  zealous  and  active  in  promoting 
its  interests ;  hut  he  felt  Uiat  ho  ought  not  to  allow  him,  however 
anxious,  to  he  led  into  perils  from  whieli  escape  scemitd  all  bat 
hoijcless.  He  accordingly  sci;;cd  the  first  opportunity  when  alone 
with  Mr,  Scott  to  explain  the  circumstauees  uudcr  which  he  woa 
placed,  and  the  decision  to  which  he  had  been  forced.  Mr.  Soott 
begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  remain  and  share  the  dangers  of  hii 
gallaut  leader,  hut  Mr.  Eyre  was  inexorable.  The  other  men,  with 
the  exception  of  the  overseer,  were  next  spoken  to,  and,  no  doubt, 
tired  and  disappointed,  they  offered  no  objection  whatsoever  to  get 
back  to  civilised  life. 

The  only  European  of  the  party  that  now  remains  to  be  nffamd 
to  ms  the  orerseer,  John  Baxter,  whose  subsequent  mehodioty 
fate  during  that  fatal  march,  deserves  that  his  name  shonld  M 
bended  down  to  posterity.  Mr,  Eyre  sent  for  him  Rod  eqiliuied 
to  him  moat  fully  the  circnmatancea  in  which  be  was  placed,  ft* 
utter  impoiulality  of  takiw  oa  the  whole  iwrfy  thmi^  «o  ihIki*' 
^ite&to  «  n^tai  u  that  beton  them,  end  nil  own  firm  ^■<TBF"li'ff 
09111  nertT  to  jvfuin  ""fiicrwiiTiil,  bok  wftBi  to  ecooBuSA  -^ML 
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object  lie  had  in  view  or  pencil  iu  the  attempt.  He  then  left  hiia 
to  (ietermine  whetlier  lie  would  return  to  Adelaide  in  the  cutter,  or 
remain  and  aceompony  ]iim.  .Bii\tcr  wna  not  long  in  making  up 
liis  mind.  His  reply  was,  that  altliough  lie  had  Itccome  tired  of 
mnaiuing  so  long  away  in  the  wdd«,  and  slionld  ))C  glad  when  the 
cs|>cdition  had  tcmiiuatcd,  yet  lie  woidd  willingly  remaui  to  the 
last,  and  would  accompany  Mr.  Eyrctotlic  wcstwardat  every  hazard. 
Tlius  everything  was  arranged,  and  Mr,  Eyre  felt  that  the 
sooucrthe  separation,  the  very  thought  of  winch  had  east  a  gloom  over 
all,  waa  accomplished,  the  better.  The  drays  and  such  stores  as 
were  not  required  were  shipped  on  bomxl  the  Hero,  antl  on  the  31st 
of  January,  his  final  report  waa  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  promoting  the  expedition,  at  Adelaide — that  expedi- 
tion being  now  brought  to  a  close,  and  its  mcmhcrs  dislumdcd. 
The  farewell  waa  taken  and  the  graceful  cutter  glided  out  of 
Fowler's  Bay,  leaving  these  two  gallant  explorers  to  their  fiitc. 

They  were  now  alone,  with  only  three  native  hoys,  with  a  fear- 
ful task  before  them  and  with  the  bridge  bixikcn  down  behind  them. 
^lermuBt  either  succeed  in  rcacluugKiugG  coin's  Sound,  or  pcri.'^h 
in  toe  attempt ;  no  middle  course  remained.  "  It  was  im|^>ossihle," 
Tiitcs  Mr.  £yre,  "  for  ua  to  bo  insensible  to  the  isolatc<l  and 
huaidonfl  position  we  were  in  ;  but  this  very  feeling  only  iicncd 
md  ttimnlated  us  the  more  in  our  exertions,  to  accomjilisb  the 
dn^  we  had  engfl^efl  in;  the  result  we  humbly  left  to  that  At- 
nugn^  Being  who  hod  guided  and  guarded  us  hitherto,  amidst 
■11  our  difficulties,  and  in  all  our  wanderings,  and  who,  whatever 
Ik  mi^t  ordaio,  would  undoubtedly  onlcr  cvcrytliiiig  for  the  best." 
Having  a  lai^  supply  of  the  eoru  and  bi-on  sent  from  Ade- 
Ude  ^If  toe  Htn  atill  remaining,  tlicy  determined  upon  staying  iu 
dq^  onlil  die  horses  were  thoroughly  set  up  again.  Tlicy  had 
■  iod  inij>oi'tuiit  |)i'r']tai'nt!oiis  besides  to  make  whieli 
_'  occupied,  \^'hiic  Baxter  made  pack  saddles, 
ft  Tmdlea,  and  new  hobbles,  Mr.  Eyre  uudertook  the  duty  of 
and  repairing  the  various  saddles,  making  what  extra 
were  required  for  himself  and  the  native  boys  ou  the 
ley,  weighing  out  and  packing  in  smalt  linen  bags,  all  the 
t  of  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  which  would  be  required  weekly ;  prc- 
j  strong  cauvas  saddle-baga,  anil  making  light  oilskins  to 
jct  their  things  from  the  wet. 

ty  the  23rd  of  February  their  preparations  for  entering  upon 

r  joBmcy  were  neiirly  all  completed ;  the  horses  had  eaten  np 

L.   -^  ijran  and  corn,  and  were  in  good  cuu(Utionj  all  their  pro- 

e  packed,  and  everything  in  order  iot  oranmen<nng  the 

I.     T^c  following  afternoou  the  start  vas  to  be  mads. 

uour  arrived  and  the  horses  were  jut  morinx  off,  fhej 

._^.isod  by  a  shot  in  the  direction  of  we  Baj,  AtUowed  Iqr » 

I  ouOt  and  presently  two  persons  were  dewsned  in  file  &■ 

'ni«»e  ttimed  out  to  be  Mr.  Scott  and  Mz.  QamHttk^hft 


BWBt  back  tif  'Oalbr' 
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the  Governor,  to  entreat  the  return  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Baxter. 
From  the  Governor  Mr,  Eyre  received  a  kind  letter  offering  to 
assist  him  in  any  further  attempts  he  might  wi^h  to  make  round 
Lake  Torrcns,  or  to  explore  the  Northern  Interior,  bnt  begging  liim 
to  desist  from  the  diingerous  undertakiug  he  now  contemplated.  As 
a  fnrther  inducement,  and  with  a  viewto  lessen  thcdiaappoiutmcnt 
he  might  experience  at  the  nnsnecesaful  termination  of  an  expedi- 
tion from  which  such  great  results  liad  been  expected,  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  wrote  to  him  officially,  communicating  the 
approbation  of  His  Excellency  and  the  colonists  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  disehai^ed  the  trust  eontided  to  him,  and  directing 
hira  to  reUnqiiisli  all  further  attempts  to  the  westward,  and  to  re- 
turn in  the  Hero  to  Adelaide. 

But  Mr.  EjTc  had  formed  a  resolution  which  nothing  could 
make  him  dejiart  from.  He  felt  that  the  origin  and  eommcnee- 
mcnt  of  the  Northern  espcdition  was  due  to  hira,  lie  baling  been 
instrumental  in  changing  the  direction  of  public  attention  from  the 
westward  to  the  interior.  He  rcmemljered  also  what  publicity 
liad  been  given  to  his  departure,  and  how  great  was  the  interest 
felt  in  the  progress  ofIiislal}Ours,audhow  sanguine  were  the  expecta- 
tions formed  as  to  the  results ;  how  signally  all  those  hopes  had 
been  dashed  to  the  ground,  after  the  toils,  anxieties,  and  privations 
of  eight  months  without  any  useful  or  valuable  diseoverics  having 
been  made  ;  how,  hemmed  in  by  an  impracticable  desert,  or  the 
bed  of  an  impassable  lake,  he  had  been  baffled  and  defeated  in 
every  direction.  To  have  retiu-ncd,  he  considered,  would  have 
been,  to  have  rcnden'd  of  no  avail  the  great  expenses  that  had 
been  incurred  in  the  outfit  of  the  exixxlition,  to  have  thrown  away 
the  only  opportunity  that  remained  to  him  of  making  some  ameoda 
for  past  failure,  and  of  endeavouring  to  justify  the  confidence  that 
had  been  reposed  in  him,  by  carrying  through  the  explomtitm 
which  had  been  originally  contemplated  to  the  wcstwaro,  when 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  accomplish  that  to  the  north  tat 
which  it  bad  given  place.  He  deemed  himself  in  duty  and  in 
honour  bound,  not  to  turn  back  from  this  attempt,  ao  long  u 
there  was  the  remotest  possibility  of  sueeess.  Returning,  tlwre- 
fore,  hia  beat  thanks  to  the  Governor,  to  the  colonists,  and  all 
his  many  friends  who  had  expressed  such  kind  interest  in  Us 
behalf,  he  declined  firmly  to  accede  to  their  solicitatioiu.  Hr. 
Scott  accordingly  sailed  for  Adelaide,  once  more  leaving  theso 
two  daring  men  to  themselves. 

And  on  the  25th  they  started — started  on  a  jonmey  that  nui 
ttf  them  was  never  to  see  the  end  of,  a  journey  so  full  of  lumon 
that  13ie  mere  recital  of  their  mAriugs  aeenu  out  the  bideon  !»■ 
velationa  of  a  ni^t-mare.  It  baa  justly  been  aaid  that  Ur.  "Bp^ 
"  did  then  i^t  no  man  had  ever  draw  before,  and  no  nun  will  sMt 

^^Sttbh  napwalleled  jonmey  in  13)b  nbale  lange  of  Bsiliri^ijfr 

{nU9 
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A  STOBY  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  AMD  THE  DESEfiT. 

By  OtHBA. 

Author  ^  "  Held  m  Bondoffe,"  "  Slrathmore,"  ^e.  ^e. 

Cbaftek  XVI. — At  Mionioht  in  a  MuQmiRADE, 

*'TS  he  np  there  V  asked  a  roice  in  the  darkness. 

1      "  Not  likely.    A  cat  couldn't  scramble  up  that  woodwork," 
uuwcred  a  second. 

"  Send  It  shot,  and  try,"  suggested  a  third. 
Tbeie  he  lay,  stretched  motionless  on  the  flat  roof  of  the 
Tcmidah.  Cecil  heard  the  words  as  the  thronging  mob  surged, 
and  trampled,  and  swore,  and  qnarelled,  beoeath  him,  in  the  black- 
ness of  Uifl  gloom,  baulked  of  their  prey,  and  savage  for  some 
""^"■^f ;  Uiey  were  like  hoirnds  who  have  lost  the  scent,  aud  "  try 
lai^"  throng  aud  through  the  beaten  cover  in  vain  frantic  efforts 
to  get  once  more  "  Une-huutiug"  in  the  track.  There  was  a  mo- 
■unfa  paoae,  a  hunied,  eager  consultation,  then  he  heard  the 
weU-knoWn  tonnd  of  a  chai^  being  rammed  down,  and  the  quick, 
ikup  dmnng  oat  of  a  ramrod ;  there  was  a  flash,  a  report,  a  liue 
ot  h^it  flamed  a  aecond  in  his  sight,  a  ball  hissed  past  liim  with  a 
bad,  inipmg  nuh,  and  bedded  itself  in  the  timber  a  few  iaehos 
ibofB  ha  imcorered  hair.  A  dead  silence  followed;  thea  tlie 
K  of  nuitj'  vdcea  broke  out  afresh. 

^  at  any  rate,"  said  one,  who  seemed  the  chief; 

^"^Ap  still  as  that  n-ith  u  shot  so  near  him. 

._acoimtry  and  the  forest,  I'll  take  ray  oath." 

^  of  many  feet  trampled  their  way  out  from 

!&th  the  loggia ;  their  voices  and  their  rapid  steps  grew  faiuter 

1  fainter  as  they  hurried  away  through  the  night.     For  awhile, 

It  Icttst,  be  waa  safe. 

For  some  moments  he  lay  prostrated  there ;  the  rushing  of  the 
blood  on  his  hraio,  the  beating  of  his  heart,  the  panting  of  his 
hnath,  the  quivering  of  liis  limbs  after  the  intense  muscular  effort 
B  \au\  gone  through,  mastered  him,  and  Hung  liim  down  there 
ttleu  and  powerless.      He  felt    the  foam  on  his  lips,  and  he 
nu^t  with  every  instaut  that  the  Biurcharged  veins  would  hurst ; 
t  rtccl  BOcrnDd  to  crush  in  upon  his  chest,  knotted  cords  to 
'  l  escmciating  pain  about  his  loins  j  he  breathed  in  short 
b  gw^ ;  his  cyet)  were  blind,  and  his  head  swam.     A     ' 
Jfiiuioy  that  this  was  dc^ith  vii«n.icly  came  on  him,  and  he     i 
^tatiDuUI  bew).     Hiscyeliila  dosed  unconsciously,  wcighad     I 
s  at  'bv  tlie  wagiht  of  l&td :  he  saw  the  starrv  sMea  a\xne  V\si  I 
£  the  puratiit  '*^ 
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duller  oil  liia  car ;  then  lie  lust  all  sense  and  memory — lie  ceased 
even  to  feci  the  uight  air  ou  his  face.  How  long  he  lay  there  he 
never  knew ;  when  eoiiseiomncsB  returned  to  liim  all  was  still ; 
tlic  moon  was  shining  do^vn  elcar  as  the  day,  the  west  wind  was 
hlowiitg  Roftly  omon^t  liia  hair.  Uc  sta^^rcd  to  his  feet  and 
leaned  against  the  tiniher  of  the  upper  wall;  the  sheK-iiig,  im- 
jienctrablc  darkness,  sloped  below ;  above  were  tlic  glories  of  a 
Kummer  skv  at  midnight,  around  him  the  hills  and  woo<Ia  were 
bathed  in  t^e  silver  light ; — he  looked,  and  he  remembered  all. 

He  had  escaped  liis  raptors  j  but  for  how  long  ?  "While  yet 
there  were  some  hours  of  the  night  left,  he  must  find  some  surer 
refuge,  or  fall  into  their  hands  again.  Yet  it  was  strange  timt  in 
this  moment  his  own  misery  and  his  own  peril  were  less  upon  him 
than  a  longing  to  sec  once  more — and  for  the  last  time — the  woman 
for  whose  sake  he  snffored  tliis.  Their  love  had  liad  tlic  lightness 
imd  the  languor  of  their  world,  and  had  had  but  little  dcptli  in  it; 
yet  in  that  hour  of  his  supi-enie  sacrifice  to  her  lie  loved  her  as  ho 
had  not  Im-cd  in  his  life. 

Recklessness  had  always  been  latent  in  him,  with  all  his 
sercnitj'  and  impassivciicss ;  a  reckless  resolve  entered  him 
now — i-eckless  to  madness.  Liglitly  and  cautiously,  thougli  hia 
sinews  Ktill  aclied,  and  his  nerves  still  throbhed  witJi  the  pitst 
strain,  lie  let  himself  fall,  hand  over  hand,  as  men  go  down 
a  rope,  along  the  woodwork  to  the  ground.  Onec  touching 
earth,  off  he  glided,  swiftly  and  noiselessly,  keeping  in  tlic 
shadow  of  the  walls  all  the  length  of  the  streets  he  took,  and 
shunning  every  jiluce  wliere  any  sort  of  tumult  eonld  suggest  the 
neighlxturhooci  of  those  who  were  out  and  htmtiug  hiiudown.  As 
it  chanced,  they  had  taken  to  the  open  eountn' ;  he  passed  on  un- 
questioned, and  wound  his  way  to  the  Kiursaal.  He  rcmcm- 
Ixred  tliat  to-night  then;  was  a  masked  ball,  at  which  all  the 
princely  and  titled  world  of  Baden  werc  present ;  to  which  he 
woidd  himself  have  gone  after  the  Russian  dinner;  by  the  look  of 
the  stars  he  saw  tliat  it  must  be  midnight  or  past,  tlic  ball  would 
be  now  at  its  height.  The  dare-devil  wildnces,  and  the  cool 
quietude  that  were  so  intimately  and  intricately  mingled  in  hia 
nature  eould  alone  have  prompted  and  projected  such  a  thought 
and  such  an  action  as  suggested  themselves  to  him  now ;  in  the 
moment  of  Iiis  direst  extremity,  of  his  utter  hopelessneu,  of  liia 
most  imminent  peril,  he  went — to  take  a  laat  look  at  hia  miatreu  I 
Baden,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  but  one  vast  network  to  meak 
in  and  to  capture  him  j  yet  he  ran  the  risk  with  the  danatlm 
temerity  that  had  ever  laid  underneath  the  indifferentum  and  As 
indolence  of  hii  habits.  Keeping  alwaya  in  th^^^ov^ud 
movini^  alowly,  ao  sa  to  attract  no  notice  firan  H 
made  hia  mj,  deliberately,  straight  towudi  the  h 

MBtlugu^  of  the  town  wai  centred;  he  xedi , 

aaitprovedf  that  the  mnunir  of  lua  lioty,  the  noiae  of  his  pi 
y^oam  not  bkve  peuBtfattdhen  u  yet*,  Yoa  ana  -woxVft.  ^ 
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Rtill  in  ignomncc.  A  moment,  that  was  all  lie  wanted,  just  to  look 
u|»on  a  woman's  beauty ;  lie  went  fonvard  darinKly  and  tran- 
quilly to  its  venture.  If  any  had  told  him  that  a  vein  of  romance 
was  in  him,  he  would  have  stared,  and  thought  them  mailmen  ; 
yet  something  almost  as  wild  was  in  his  iustinct  now.  He  liad 
lost  so  much  to  keep  her  honour  from  attainder  j — he  wished  to 
meet  the  gaie  of  her  fair  eyes  once  more  before  he  went  out  to  his 
exile. 

In  one  of  the  string  of  empty  and  waiting  carriages  he  saw  a 
loose  domino  lying  on  the  seat ;  he  knew  the  liveries  and  tlic 
footmen,  and  he  signed  them  to  open  the  door.  "  Tell  Count  Carl 
I  have  borrowed  these,  Francois,"  he  said  to  the  scr\-aiit,  as  he 
vprang  into  the  vehicle,  slipped  the  scarlet  and  black  domiuo  on, 
took  the  mask,  and  left  the  carriage.  Tlie  man  touched  his  hat, 
and  said  nothing;  he  knew  Cecil  well,  as  an  intimate  friend  of 
his  young  Austrian  master.  In  that  masquerade  guise  he  was 
safe,  fiir  the  few  minutes,  at  least,  that  were  all  he  dared  take. 
He  went  on,  mingled  among  the  glittering  throng,  and  pierced  his 
vmjto  the  bail-Toom,  the  Venetian  mask  covering  his  features; 
muijr  apoke  to  him,  by  the  scarlet  aud  black  colours  they  took 
hiiit  for  die  Anstriui ;  he  answered  none,  and  tliroaded  his  way 
among  tiie  blue  of  hues,  the  joyous  echoes  of  the  music,  the 
brilliuice  of  the  light,  the  flutter  of  the  silk  and  satin  domi- 
ooea,  tiie  nuachierous  challenge  of  whispers.  His  eyes  sought 
anlTone;  he  soon  saw  her,  in  the  white  and  silver  mask-dres^, 
vim  tihe  ipray  c^  cannine-bued  eastern  flowers,  ])y  wliich  he  had 
ieea  told  days  ago  to  recc^ise  her.  A  crowd  of  dominoes  ^-erc 
■boot  hat,  MKne  muked,  some  not ;  princes  and  nobles  of  her 
fimona  end  erer-widening  circle  of  courtiers.     Her  lustrous  eyes 

I  rianccd  through  the  envious  disguise,  and  her  beautiful  lips  were 

I  bugbing.     He  approached  hcrwith  all  his  old  consummate  taet  in 

I  the  art  d'arborer  le  cotillon ;    not  hurriedly,  so  as  to  attract  notice, 

I'lmt  carefully,  so  as  to  glide  into  a  place  near  her. 

"  You  promised  me  this  waltz,"  he  said,  very  gently  in  her  ear. 

(  "  1  have  come  in  time  for  it." 

She  recognised  him  hy  his  voice,  and  turned  from  a  French 

r  prince  to  rebuke  him  for  his  truancy,  with  gay  rnilleiy  and  mock 

\  auger. 

"  Varfpre  mc,  aud  let  me  have  this  one  waltz — ^please  do  I"  he 

Id,  very  sof  tlv  still ;  perhaps,  unconsciously  to  Idmaelf,  there  waa 

•umcthiug  of  deeper  feeling,  of  more  grave  appeal  than  usual  in 
lu«  toi>c— «t  lea«t,  she  glanced  at  him  a  moment,  dropped  her 
badiniigf,  and  let  him  Icatl  her  out,  and  whirl  her  down  amidat  the 
rourtiv  louHkers. 

"  Uo  one  lias  my  step  as  you  have  it,  Bertie,"  she  mnrmnred,  m 

kdiey  gb'ded  itito  the  measure  of  the  dauee. 
Sbo  thought  his  glnnce  fell  sadly  on  her  aa  lie  amiled.  .^ 

"JTo?— 4>ut  othen  will  soon  learn  it."  ,^^^ 
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more  deftly  the  maze  of  the  waltzers,  never  trodden  more  softly, 
more  swifUy,  or  with  more  science,  the  polished  parquet.  He  held 
lior  close  against  his  breast,  his  hair  brushed  her  cheek  as  he 
stoopcdj  his  eyes  gazed  down  into  hers  ;  the  waltz  was  perfect ;  she 
did  not  know  it  was  also  a  farewell.  The  delicate  penume  of  her 
floating  dress,  tlic  gleam  of  the  scarlet  flower-spray,  the  flash  of 
the  diamonds  studding  her  domino,  the  fragrance  of  her  lips  as 
they  breathed  so  near  his  own;  they  haunted  him  many  a  long 
year  afterwards.  His  voice  was  very  cabn,  his  smile  was  very 
gentle,  his  step,  as  he  swung  easily  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
circle,  was  none  the  less  smooth  and  sure  for  the  awful  night  race 
that  had  bo  late  strained  his  sinews  to  bursting ;  the  woman  he 
loved  saw  no  change  in  him ;  but  as  the  waltz  drew  to  its  end,  she 
felt  his  heart  beat  louder  and  quicker  on  her  own,  she  felt  his  hand 
hold  her  own  more  closely,  she  felt  his  head  drooped  over  her  tili 
his  lips  almost  touched  her  brow; — it  was  bis  last  embrace ;  no 
other  could  be  given  here,  in  the  multitude  of  these  courtly  crowds. 
Then,  with  a  few  low-murmured  words  that  thrilled  her  in  their 
utterance,  and  echoed  in  her  memory  for  years  to  come,  he  resigned 
her  to  the  Austrian  Grand  Duke,  who  was  her  next  claimant,  and 
left  her  silently — for  ever. 

Less  heroism  has  often  proclaimed  itself,  with  blatant  trumpet 
to  the  world — a  martyrdom. 

He  looked  back  once  as  he  passed  from  the  ball-room  — 
back  to  the  sea  of  colours,  to  the  glitter  of  light,  to  the  moving 
hues,  amid  which  the  sound  of  the  laughing  intoxicating  uoisc 
seemed  to  float;  to  the  glisten  of  the  jewels,  and  the  gold,  and 
the  silver,  to  the  scene,  in  a  word,  of  the  life  that  would  be  his 
no  more.  He  looked  back  in  a  long,  lingering  look,  sueh  as  a 
man  may  give  the  gladness  of  the  earth  before  the  gates  of  • 
prison  close  on  him ;  then  he  went  out  once  more  into  the  night, 
threw  the  domino  and  the  mask  back  again  into  the  caniagc,  and 
took  his  way,  alone. 

He  passtMl  along  till  he  hod  gained  the  shadow  of  a  bye-street, 
by  a  sheer  unconscious  instinct ;  then  he  paused,  and  looked 
round  him  —  what  could  he  do?  He  wondered  vaguely  if  he 
were  not  dreaming ;  the  air  seemed  to  reel  about  hua,  and  tbe 
earth  to  rock ;  the  very  force  of  control  be  had  BnBtained  nudB 
the  reaction  stronger ;  he  began  to  feel  blind  and  stapefied.  How 
ooald  he  escape  ?  The  railway  station  would  be  goaraed  by  thoM 
on  the  watch  for  him  j  he  had  but  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
hsatilT  slipped  in  aa  he  hod  won  them,  "  money-down,"  rt  ietrti 
that  day;  all  avenues  of  escape  were  closed  to  nim,  and  ho  knsv 
that  his  limbs  would  lefose  to  catry  him  with  any  kind  of  mad 
fiurthar.  He  lud  (m^fhediort,  pnciona  boannnudnhif  of  flu 
nightimriiichtD  make  nod  hit  flukt— and  fli^  he  nut  tike  M 
saTe thou fticiAom he hftd deotod to aaeriflee hb Bfc.  T«|knrf 
awl  whan? 
A  bmriBd,  nnhiihn  fcotMl  cM»  rftar'ttm  V^ii^,  "^  * 
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bimtctl  stagj  Teady  to  die  at  bay ;  the  moon  ehone  on  the  frank 
eager  featwcs  of  a  familiar  face.  Rake's  voice  came  brcatUcBs 
on  hia  ear,  while  the  man's  hand  went  up  in  the  uuforgottcn 
soldier's  salute — 

"  Sir  1 — no  words.     Follow  me,  and  I'll  save  you." 

The  one  well-known  voice  was  to  him  like  water  in  &  desert 
land ;  he  would  have  trusted  the  sjxiakcr's  fidelity  with  his  life. 
He  asked  nothing,  said  nothing,  but  followed  rapidly  and  in 
silence  as  the  other  took  his  way  witli  tlic  flectuess  of  a  grey- 
hound, turning  and  doubliiig  down  a  score  of  crooked  passages, 
and  burrowing  at  the  last  like  a  mole  in  a  still,  deserted  place  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  some  close-set  trees  grew  at  the 
back  of  stables  and  out- buildings. 

In  A  streak  of  the  white  moonlight  stood  two  hunters,  saddled ; 
one  waa  Forest  King.  Witli  a  low,  unconscious  cry,  Cecil  staggered 
{ormxd  and  threw  his  arms  round  the  animal's  neck ;  he  hod  no 
thought  then  except  tlmt  he  and  the  horse  must  part. 

"  Into  saddle,  sir  I  quick  as  your  life  t"  whispered  Rake. 
"Well  be  far  away  from  this  d — d  den  by  morning." 

Cecil  lodted  at  him  like  a  man  in  stupor — his  arm  still  over 
die  gin'i  neck. 

"He  can  have  no  stay  in  him?    He  was  dead-beat  on  the 

Bake  gnnind  a  fierce  oath  between  hb  teeth. 
"  I  know  he  waa,  air ;  but  he  ain't  now ;  he  was  pisoned  along 
0^  landnmm ;  bat  I've  a  trick  with  a  'oss  that'll  set  that  sort  o' 
thing — if  it  ain't  gone  too  far,  that  is  to  say — right  in  a  brace  of 
dnua.  I  doctored  him ;  he's  hisself  agen ;  he'U  take  you  till  he 
dnn.** 

The  King  thnut  hia  noble  head  closer  in  his  master's  bosom, 

iMdeftfittle  murmuring  noise,  as  though  he  said,  "  Try  me  I" 

liUfait  that  had  been  ever  there,  luslicd  intu  Cecil's 

leyesaa  he  felt  the  touch  of  the  gallant  brute. 

\         "  God  blc§8  yon,  Eake !"  he  said,  huskily.    "  But  I  cannot  take 

I  litffl  J  he  will  starve  with  me.     And — how  did  you  kuow  of  tliis  T' 

" ""     gin'  your  pardon,  yer  honour,  hell  cat  chopped  furze  with 

t  tlian  he'll  cat  oats  and  hay  along  of  a  new  master,"  rc- 

8  Bake   rapidly,   tighteuiug   the  girths.      "  I  dou't  know, 

r,'Bir,  save  that  I  heard  you  was  iu  a  strait;  I  don't  want  to 

know  oothin' ;  but  1  sees  them  cursed  cads  a  riumiu'  of  you   1o 

earth  and  thinks  I  to  myself,  '  Come  what  will,  tlic  King  will  be 

Ihc  ticket  for  him.^     So  I  ran  to  your  room  uubekuown,  packed  a 

§mLtM;,  and  got  ont  the  passports,  theu  back  again  to  the 
•%,  and  sadiUcd  him  like  lightuiu',  aud  got  'em  off,  nobody 
tug  but  Bdl  there,  I  seed  you  go  by  into  the  Rnrsoal, 
w2  in  wwt  for  you,  air.  1  made  bold  to  bring  Mother  o* 
for  mysalf."  i 

nd  Aakc  stowed^  breathless  and  hoanc  with  pM\<3u  asd  \ 
iwdiieaidine 
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"  For  yourself?"  echoed  Cecil.  "  AVIiat  do  you  mean  ?  My 
good  fellow,  I  am  ruined.  Mine  is  no  jJcaaure  ride,  but  a  shame- 
ful disgrace,  Rake.  I  shall  be  licggarcd  from  to-night — utterly. 
I  cannot  even  help  you,  or  keep  you  j  but  Lord  Ilockingham  will 
do  both  for  my  sake." 

Tlic  ci-devant  soldier  struck  hia  heel  into  tlic  earth  with  a  ficrj- 
ontli  hard  to  keep  in. 

"  Sir,  there  ain't  time  for  no  words.  'Wlicrc  yon  goes  I  go. 
I'll  follow  you  while  there's  a  drop  o'  blood  in  me.  You  was 
good  to  nic  when  I  was  a  poor  <lcvil  that  evcrj"onc  scouted ;  you 
shall  liave  mc  with  you  to  the  Inst,  if  I  die  for  it.     There  !" 

Cecil's  voice  shook  as  he  answered,  Tlic  fidelity  touched  him 
as  adversity  eould  not  do. 

"Rake;  you  are  a  noble  fellow.  I  wo\dd  take  you,  were  it 
possible;  bnt — in  an  hoiir  I  may  ^K  in  a  felon's  prison.  If 
I    escape  that,   T    sliall    lead    a    life    of  such   wretchedness   as. 

"  That's  not  nothing  to  mc,  sir." 

"  lUit  it  is  much  to  me,"  answered  Cecil,  "  As  things  ha\T 
tunic<l — life  is  oicr  with  mc.  Rake.  What  my  own  fate  may  Im- 
1  have  not  the  faintest  notion — ^bnt  let  it  be  what  it  will,  it  must 
be  a  bitter  one.     I  will  not  drag  another  into  it." 

"  If  you  send  mc  away,  I'll  shoot  myself  through  the  head, 
sir,  that's  all,"  said  Rake,  with  a  sort  of  sullen  des)>cration. 

"  Yon  will  do  nothing  of  tlie  kind,"  said  Cecil,  gently,  "  Go 
to  Lord  llockinghain,  and  ask  him  from  me  to  take  you  into  hia 
service.     Yon  cannot  have  a  kinder  master." 

"  I  don't  say  iu)thing  agon  the  Man^uis,  sir,"  said  Rake,  dog- 
gedly, "  hut  lie  aren't  i/on.  Let  mc  go  with  you,  if  it's  just  to  mb 
the  King  down.  Tiord,  sirt  you  don't  know  what  straits  I've 
lived  in — what  a  lot  of  things  I  can  tui'n  my  liand  to — what  a  one 
I  am  to  fit  myself  into  any  rat-hole,  and  make  it  spicy  aud  com- 
fortable. Why,  sir,  I'm  that  born  scamp  1  am — I'm  a  deal  hap- 
pier on  the  cross  and  getting  my  bread  just  any  how,  than  I  am 
when  I'm  in  clover  like  you've  kcp'  me." 

Rake's  eyes  looked  np  wistfully  and  eager  as  a  dog's  when  he 
pravs  to  be  let  out  of  kennel  to  follow  the  gun ;  his  voice  wu 
huAy  and  agitated  with  a  strong  excitement.  Cecil  stood  a 
moment,  irresolute,  touched,  and  pained  at  the  man's  apBiiiel-like 
fidelity — yet  not  yielding  to  it. 

"  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  Rake,"  he  said  at  length,  "  bnt 
it  must  not  be.     I  tell  you  my  future  life  will  be  be^ary " 

"You'll  want  mc  anyways,  sir,"  retorted  Bake,  aahamed  of 
the  choking  in  his  throat.  "  I  ask  your  pardon  for  iutermptign, 
but  every  second's  that  prccioiu  like — ^Beaidea,  air,  I've  got  to 
cut  and  nm  for  my  own  sake.  I've  laid  Willra's  Iiead  opeiL  down 
there  in  the  Iooh  box;  and  when  he's  oome  to  hisuclx  a  pMttv 
^ae  mnd  aj  he^  naae  after  me.    He  painted  tlie  Kinf^  tiriin 


nae  mad  erj  aeil  ziaiae  after  me.    He  painted  1 
whMtlK  did;  and  I  tdd  him  n,  uuLl  ^  iikte 
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Get  into  saddle,  sir^  for  the  Lord's  sake !  and  here, 
Bill — roil  run  back,  shut  the  door,  and  dou't  let  nobo<ly  know  tlic 
'o*sc»  arc  out  till  the  moniiu'.  Then  look  like  a  muff  as  you  are, 
and  say  notliin' !" 

Tlie  stable-boy  stared,  nodded  assent,  for  he  hated  Willon,  and 
sloped  off.  Rake  tlircw  himself  across  tUc  brown  marc  with  light- 
ning speed,  and  shook  liimaolf  together. 

"  Now,  sir !  a  stccplc-chase  for  our  lives !  Wc^l  be  leagues 
away  by  the  day-dawn,  and  I've  got  their  feed  in  the  saddle-l^gs, 
N>  that  they'll  bait  in  the  forests.  Off,  Hir,  for  Goil'a  sake,  or  tjic 
hlaekguards  will  be  down  on  you  again !" 

As  he  spoke  the  clainour  and  tread  of  men  of  the  town  racing 
to  the  chase,  were  wafted  to  them  on  the  night  wind,  drawing  nearer 
Biid  nearer ;  Rake  drew  the  reins  tight  in  Ida  hand  in  a  fury 
of  agony. 

"  There  they  come — tlic  d — d  Ijcaku !  For  the  love  of  mercy, 
fir,  don't  cheek  now.  Ten  seconds  more  and  tlicy'll  l»e  on  you ; 
off,  off  1— or  by  the  Lord  Harry ,|sir,  you'll  make  a  mimlererof  me, 
and  111  kill  the  first  man  that  lays  his  hand  on  you !" 

The  blaze  of  bitter  blood  was  in  the  ex-Dragoon's  fiery  face  as 
the  moon  shone  on  it,  and  he  drew  out  one  of  bis  holster  pistols, 
and  swung  round  in  his  saddle  facing  the  narrow  entranee  of  the 
lane,  ready  to  ihoot  down  the  first  of  the  pursuit  whose  shadow 
^oald  darken  the  broad  stream  of  white  light  tirat  fell  through 
the  archway. 

Cecil  looked  at  him^  and  paused  no  more ;  but  without  a  word 
put  hu  fiwt  in  the  stirrup,  vaulted  into  the  old  familiar  scat,  and 
with  tbe  old  grand  atretching  stride,  Forest  King  answered  \m  call 
and  bore  Um  sway  through  the  starry  night,  with  the  brown  marc 
lacins  her  heat  oy  his  aide.  Away  —  through  tlic  sleeping 
through  the  broad  beams  of  the  moon,  through  tbe 
I   Kent  of  the  crowded  pines,  through  the  soft  breaking 

f  rf  the  dgro  i  jway — ^to  mountain  solitudes  and  forest  silence, 

"idy  nntrackcd  ravines,  and  the  woodland 

btfa  wolf  and  l>oar;  away — to  flee  with   the 

n,  to  race  with  Ihe  wakeful  dread  of  the 

T ;  sway — to  what  fate,  who  could  tell  ? 


Chapter  XVII. — A  Lono  Farewell. 


;  rein. 


PiVB  and  fast  they  rode  through  the  night,  never  dra 
TIic   hoi-ses   laid  well  to  their  work,  their  youth   and  their 
T  ncille  were  roused,  and  they  needed  no  toueli  of  spur,  but  neck 
I  and  neck  daabed  down  through  the  sullen  grey  of  the  dawn  and 
lUhD   breaking   Hit«b  of  the  first  sunrise.      On  the  hard  pnrcht^ 
' ,  on  the  dew  laden  moss,  on  the  strctehes  of  wayside  sward,     . 
e  dry  white  dnst  of  tlic  ducal  road«,  llieir  hoofs  thundered,    J 
inwl    nn»>*'1iftMl'  »'■'•  "'inlleiJgeofuopuistutstaycittw'*'-*^* 
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they  obeyed  the  call  that  was  made  on  their  strength  with  good 
aiid  gallant  villiu^cEs,  Far  and  faat  they  rodcj  happily  know- 
ing the  eountry  well ;  now  tlirough  the  darkness  of  nightj  now 
through  the  glimmering  day-break.  Tall  walls  of  fir  erowned  rocks 
passed  by  them  like  a  dream ;  beetling  cliffs  and  Hummer  foliage 
swept  past  their  eyes  all  fused  and  dim;  grey  piles  of  monastic 
buildings  with  the  dull  ehimes  tolling  the  hour,  flashed  on  their 
sight  to  lie  lost  iu  a  moment ;  corn-lands  yellowing  for  the  sickle, 
fields  Tilth  the  sheaves  set-up,  orchards  ruddy  with  fruit,  and  black 
1>am-roofs  lost  in  leafy  ucsts,  villages  lyiug  amongst  their  bills 
like  German  toys  caught  in  the  hollow  of  a  guarding  hand,  masses 
of  forest  strctcliing  wide,  sombre  and  silent  and  dork  aa  a  tomb ; 
the  shiuc  of  watci''a  silvery  line  where  it  flowed  in  a  rocky  chauuel 
— they  passed  them  all  iu  the  soft  grey  of  the  waning  night,  in  the 
white  veil  of  the  fragrant  mists,  in  the  stillness  of  sleep,  and  of 
peace.  Parsed  them,  racing  for  more  than  life,  flyiug  with  the 
si)ecd  of  the  wind. 

"  I  failed  him  to-day  through  my  foea  and  his/'  Forest  King 
thought,  as  he  laid  his  length  out  in  his  mighty  stride.  "  But  I 
love  him  well;  I  will  save  him  to-night."  And  save  liim  the 
hruve  brute  did.  The  grass  was  so  sweet  and  so  short,  he  longed 
to  stop  for  a  mouthful ;  the  brooks  looked  so  clear  and  so  browu, 
he  longed  to  pause  for  a  drink;  renewed  force  and  reviving 
youth  filled  his  loyal  veins  with  their  fire,  he  could  ba^'C 
tlirown  himself  do^ra  on  that  mossy  turf,  and  bad  a  roll  iu  its 
thyme  and  its  lichens  for  sheer  joy  tliat  hia  strength  had  come 
back;  but,  he  would  yield  to  none  of  these  longings,  he  held  on 
for  hia  master's  sake,  and  tried  to  thiuk  oa  he  ran,  that  thia 
was  only  a  piece  of  play ;  only  a  steeplceluise,  for  a  ailrer  \tmc 
and  a  lady's  smile,  such  as  he  and  his  rider  had  so  often  run  for, 
and  80  often  won,  in  those  glad  hours  of  the  crisp  winter  noon  erf 
English  shires  far  away.  He  turned  liia  eyes  on  the  browii  mare's 
and  she  turned  hers  on  his ;  they  were  good  friends  in  the  atabln 
at  home,  and  they  understood  one  another  now.  "  If  I  were  what 
I  was  yesterday,  abe  wouldn't  run  even  with  me,"  thooght  the 
King ;  bat  they  were  doing  good  work  together,  and  he  was  too 
true  a  knight  and  too  true  a  gentleman,  to  be  jealous  of  Mother 
o'Pearl.  So  they  raced  neck  and  neck  through  the  dawn;  with 
the  noisy  clatter  of  water-mill  wheels,  or  the  distant  sonud  erf  • 
woodman's  axe,  or  the  tolling  bell  of  a  convent  clock,  the  aa\f 
sound  on  the  air  save  the  beat  of  the  flying  hoofs. 

Away  they  went,  mile  on  mile^  league  on  \e»gae,  till  the  itan 
faded  out  in  tiie  bloie  of  the  son,  and  the  tall  pines  low .  out  of 
the  gloom.  Either  his  pnnuers  were  baffled  and  distnced,  or  ao 
hoe  indc37  was  yet  after  him;  nofbing  Nrreated  thorn  »  Aqr 
.  swept  (nij  and  tiie  silent  lind  lay  in  the  stmneH  of  BMmii^  on  tdU 
-  and  acting  mkanacL  It  vis  Btnngeljr  itilL  rtratiHa^  a]oB%.iMft 
Oo  echo  at  flu  gillap  ■eemed  to  beat  oa  the  stitMii,  .iMlHilft 
mOitada.    Am  the  Hpit  troke  id  gtgw  deiawtiiA  i)lwl<l,liMW: 
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hce  in  it  iraa  white  as  death  as  lie  galloped  throngb  the  miate,  a 
hunted  man,  od  vhosc  head  a  price  was  act ;  but  it  was  quite 
calm  still,  and  very  resolute,  there  was  no  "  harking  back  "  in  it. 
R&kc  looked  at  him  once. 
"  Moke  for  earth  in  the  forest,  sir  ?" 

Cecil  shook  his  head ;  fly  his  foes  he  must  for  other  Bakes,  but 
not  yet  could  he  have  the  heart  to  hide  in  a  hole  like  a  fox. 

Thev  had  raced  nigh  thirty  English  miles  by  the  time  the  chimes 
of  a  Tillage,  through  which  they  dashed,  were  striking  six  o'clock ; 
it  was  the  only  group  of  dwellings  they  had  ventured  near  in 
their  flight ;  the  leaded  lattices  were  thruat  open  with  a  hasty 
clang,  and  women's  heads  looked  out  as  the  iron  tramp  of 
the  hunters'  feet  struck  fire  from  the  stones.  A  few  cries  were 
raised ;  one  German  burgher  called  them  to  kuow  their  errand ; 
they  answered  nothing,  but  traversed  the  street  with  lightning 
ipeed,  gone  from  sight  almost  ere  they  were  seen.  A  league 
forther  on  was  a  wooded  bottom,  all  dark  and  silent,  with  a  brown 
brook  monniuing  through  it  under  leafy  shade  of  lilies  and  the 
tangle  of  water-plants ;  there  Cecil  checked  tlie  King  and  threw 
Unudf  0^  of  saddle. 

'*  He  is  not  qnito  himself  yet,"  he  muxmorcd,  as  he  loosened 
Ab  sittiu  and  held  back  the  delicate  head  from  the  perilous  cold 
of  WB  mter  to  which  the  horac  stretched  so  eagerly ;  he  thought 
mrae  of  Forest  King  than  he  thought,  even  in  that  hour,  of  him- 
wM.  He  did  an  that  was  needed  witii  his  own  hands ;  fed  him 
widi  tin  com  from  the  saddle  bags,  cooled  him  gently,  led  him  to 
drink  •  emttotu  dnti^t  from  the  babbling  little  stream,  then  let 
1  rest  nnder  the  shade  of  the  aromatic  pines  and  the 
e  leaves  of  the  copper  beeches ;  it  waa  almost  dark,  so 
i  diickly  laced  were  the  branches,  aud  exquisitely  tran- 
3  m  tka  heart  of  the  hilly  country,  in  the  peace  of  the  early 
~  '"l  Aa  TOihing  of  uie  forest  brook  the  sole  sonnd  that 
",  and  the  everlasting  sigliiug  of  the  pine-boughs  over- 
leaned  awhile  silently  against  one  of  the  great  gnarled 
"  and  Rako  affected  to  busy  himself  with  the  mare:  in 
heart  was  a  tumult  of  rage,  a  volcano  of  curiosity,  a  pent  up 
of  anxious  amaze,  but  he  would  have  let  Mother  o'Pearl 
th  a  kick  of  her  mighty  iron  plates  rather  than  press 
look  that  should  acem  Hlte  doubt,  or  seem  like  insult  in 
to  his  fallen  master.  'Here  was  rarely  good  stuff  in  this 
ind  vagrant  scamp,  who  liad  never  been  able  to  Ixmd  his 
and  Ms  dare-devil  8j>irit  under  the  iron  yoke  of  the 

Cecil's  eyes,  drooped  and  brooding,  gazed  a  long  half-hour 
m  in  ailonco  into  the  brook  bubbling  at  his  feet ;  then  he  lifted 
bend  and  spoke — ^witfa  a  certain  formabty  and  command  in  his 
as  tiurugh  bo  gave  an  order  on  parade. 


^ 
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nor  less.  The  horses  eaiinot  accompany  me,  nor  you  either,  I 
must  go  henceforth  wliere  they  would  starve,  and  you  would  do 
worse.  I  do^  not  take  the  King  into  suffering,  nor  you  into 
temptation.'^ 

Bake,  who  at  the  tone  had  fallen  unconsciouslv  into  the  atti- 
tude  of  "  attention,"  giving  the  salute  -with  his  old  military  in- 
stinct, opened  his  lips  to  speak  in  eager  protestation ;  Cecil  put  up 
his  hand  with  a  gesture  for  silence. 

'^  I  have  decided ;  nothing  you  can  say  will  alter  me.  We  arc 
near  a  by-station  now ;  if  I  find  none  there  to  prevent  me,  I  shall 
get  away  by  the  first  train ;  to  hide  in  these  woods  is  out  of  tlic 
question.  You  will  return  by  easy  stages  to  Baden,  and  take  tlic 
horses  at  once  to  Lord  Rockingham.  They  are  his  now.  Tell  him 
my  last  wish  was  that  he  should  take  you  into  his  service ;  and  lie 
will  be  a  Ixittcr  master  to  you  than  I  liave  ever  been,  as  for  the 

King "  his  lips  quivered,  and  his  voice  shook  a  little  despite 

himself,  ^Hie  will  be  safe  with  him.  I  shall  go  into  some  foreign 
service — the  Austrian,  the  Italian,  the  Russian,  the  Mexican, 
whichever  be  open  to  me.  1  would  not  risk  such  a  horse  as  mine  to 
Ik;  sold,  ill-treated,  tossed  from  owner  to  owner,  sent  in  his  old 
age  to  a  knacker's  yard,  or  killed  in  a  skirmish  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  Take  both  him  and  the  mare  back,  and  go  back  yourself. 
]3elieve  me,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  noble  offer  of 
fidelity,  but  accept  it  I  never  shall.'' 

A  dead  pause  came  after  his  words ;  Rake  stood  mute ;  a  curi- 
ous look,  half-dogged,  half-wounded,  but  very  resolute  had  come 
on  his  face.  Cecil  thought  him  pained,  and  spoke  with  an  infinite 
gentleness : 

"  My  good  fellow,  do  not  regret  it,  or  fancy  I  have  no  grati- 
tude to  vou.  I  feel  your  loyalty  deeply,  and  I  know  all  you 
would  willingly  suffer  for  me;  but  it  must  not  be.  The  m«re 
offer  of  what  you  would  do,  has  been  quite  testimony  enough  of 
your  truth  and  your  worth.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
what  has  so  suddenly  changed  my  fortunes ;  it  is  sufficient  that 
for  the  future  I  shall  be,  if  I  live,  what  you  were, — a  private  soldier 
in  any  army  that  needs  a  swonl.  But  let  my  fate  be  what  it 
-will,  I  go  to  it  al&ne.  Spare  me  more  speech,  and  simply  obey 
my  last  command." 

Quiet  as  the  words  were,  there  was  a  resolve  in  them  not  to  be 
disputed,  an  authority  not  to  be  rebelled  against.  Rake  staled, 
and  looked  at  him  blankly ;  in  this  man  who  spoke  to  him  with  so 
subdued  but  so  irresistible  a  power  of  command,  he  ooold 
scarcely  recognise  the  gay,  indolent,  indulgent,  languid,  jxwo  aowiii 
Guardsman,  whose  most  serious  anxiety  had  been  the  set  of  a  laee 
tie,  the  fiuhion  of  his  hunting  dress,  or  the  choice  of  the  gold 
arabesque  for  his  smoking-slippers. 

Bake  was  silent  a  moment,  tlien  his  hand  tondiedhii  cap  sgvn* 
'^Yery  weU,  sir,"  and  withont  opposition  or  wkmtf,  ImI 
tefflMf  to  Jv-Mddle  the  num. 
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Our  natures  are  oddly  iuconaisteut.  Cecil  would  not  liavc 
taken  the  nmn  into  exile,  and  danger,  and  temptation,  and  away 
from  romfort  and  au  lionest  life,  for  any  cousidc ration ;  yet 
it  fpivc  liim  sometliing  of  a  pang  tliat  Kake  was  so  soou  dissuaded 
from  following  him, and  so  easily  convinced  of  the  folly  of  his  fidelity. 
Hut  he  hod  dealt  himself  a  far  deadlier  one  when  ht^had  resolved 
to  part  for  ever  from  the  King.  lie  loved  the  horse  better  than 
he  loved  anything.  He  had  fed  it  from  his  hand  in  its  foalhood ; 
be  had  bad  the  grey  reared,  broken,  and  trained  under  his  o^vii  eye 
and  his  own  care ;  nc  had  had  a  truer  welcome  from  those  loving, 
lustrous  eyes,  thau  all  his  mistresses  ever  giive  htm.  He  had  had 
to  many  \'ictorics,  so  many  hunting-runs,  so  many  pleasant  days 
of  winter  and  of  autumn,  ivith  Forcat  King  for  his  comrade  aud 
companion  I  He  eotdd  better  hear  to  sever  from  all  otlier  things, 
than  from  tlic  stable-monarch,  whose  brave  licart  never  failed  him, 
and  whose  honest  love  was  always  his. 

Yet  for  the  King's  sake  tliey  must  part ;  the  roughness,  the 
peribf  the  hard  and  liot  campaigns  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  of  an 
adventurer  in  the  ranks  of  foreign  armies,  were  the  best  fate  that 
KWftited  hijn,  if  he  were  so  favoured  by  fortune  as  to  csca))c  a 
GOOTict'a  cell.  He  could  not  take  into  all  that  unknown  misery, 
that  uncertain  destination,  that  aliaolute  darkness  and  blaukness 
cf  desolation  which  faccdhim,  the  delicately-reared,  andhixuriously- 
■taOed  hero  of  the  shire,  used  to  l}e  tended  with  the  care  of  such 
■cmpnlmu  Bttendancc,  such  choice  food,  sueh  siu'c  shelter.  He 
cndd  not  t^e  the  horse  to  run  the  risk  of  a  knacker's  knife,  of 
■n  Arab*!  bullet.  It  was  better  to  part  from  him  at  once,  thau  to 
keephim  to  live  for  that. 

He  itretcbed  his  hand  out  with  liis  accustomed  signal,  the 
*"  f  lifted  hit  head  where  he  grazed,  and  came  to  him  with  the 
ore  he  always  gave  at  his  master's  caress, 
t  against  Cecil's  breast,  iiud  took  such 
IT  heed,  such  earnest  solieitiidc,  not  to  harm  him  with  a  touch 
e  niighty  fore  hoofs,  as  those  onlj-  who  care  for  and  know 
R  weU,  will  understand  in  its  relation. 
Cocil  threw  his  arm  over  hia  neck,  and  leant  his  own  head 
im  on  it,  ao  that  bis  face  was  hidden.  He  stood  motionless  so 
iny  moments,  and  the  King  nc\er  stirred,  b»it  only  pressed 
i«cr  and  closer  against  his  bosom,  as  though  he  knew  that  this 
»iut  hi.t  eternal  farewell  to  liis  master,  Uake  stood  apart,  afar  off, 
«liadin|{  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  with  the  brown  marc  quiet  lieside 
him.  out  little  light  came  there,  the  boughs  grew  bo  thickly; 
V-Uid  it  was  still  and  solitary  as  a  desert  in  the  gloom  of  the 
Dcctiiig  trees. 

Tlienj  have  been  many  idols,  idols  of  gold,  idols  of  clay,  less  pure, 
t»»  tnw  tluin  the  bravo  aud  loyal-heartetl  iK'aat  from  whom  he 
iiledaow. 
.Be  stood  motionleBs  a  while  longer,  and  wlieie  hv&  face  was 
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tears  that  forced  themselves  through  liis  closed  eyes ;  then  he  laid 
his  lips  on  the  King's  forehead^  as  he  might  have  touched  the  brow 
of  a  woman  he  loved ;  and  with  a  backward  gesture  of  liis  hand  to 
his  servant,  plimgcd  down  into  the  deep  slope  of  netted  1x)ughs  and 
scarce  penetrable  leafage,  that  swung  back  into  their  places,  and 
shrouded  him  from  sight  with  their  thick  imbrokcn  screen. 

"  He's  forgot  me  right  and  away  in  the  King,''  murmured 
Rake,  as  he  led  Forest  King  away  slowly  and  sorrowfully,  while 
the  hunter  pulled  and  fretted  to  force  liis  way  to  his  master. 
"Well,  it's  only  natural  like.  I've  cause  to  care  for  him, 
and  plenty  on  it ;  but  he  ain't  no  sort  of  reason  to  think  about 


me.'' 


That  was  the  way  the  philosopher  took  Ids  wound. 

Alone,  Cecil  flung  himself  full  length  Aovm  on  the  turf  beneath 
the  beech  woods,  his  arms  thrown  fonvard,  his  face  buried  in  the 
grass,  all  gay  Avith  late  summer  forest  blossoms  ;  for  the  first  time 
the  whole  might  of  the  ruin  that  had  fallen  on  him  was  under- 
stood by  Iiim ;  for  the  first  time  it  beat  him  doT^Ti  beneath  it  as 
the  over-strained  tension  of  nerve,  and  of  'self-restraint  had  their 
inevitable  reaction.  He  knew  what  this  thing  was  which  he  had 
done ; — ^lie  had  given  up  his  whole  future. 

Though  he  had  spoken  lightly  to  his  scn-ant  of  his  intention 
to  enter  a  foreign  army,  he  knew  himself  how  few  the  chances 
were  that  he  could  ever  do  so.  It  was  possible  tliat  Rockingham 
might  so  exert  his  influence  that  he  would  l)e  left  unpursued^  but 
unless  this  chanced  so,  (and  Baroni  had  seemed  resolute  to  forego 
no  part  of  his  demands,)  the  search  for  him  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  laAV,  and  the  Avilcs  of  secret  police  and  of  detectives*  re- 
sources spread  too  far  and  finely  over  the  world  for  him  to  have 
scarcely  a  hope  of  ultimate  escape.  If  he  sought  France,  the 
Extradition  Treaty  would  deliver  him  up;  Russia — ^Austria — 
Prussia  were  of  equal  danger;  he  would  be  identified,  and  given 
up  to  trial.  Into  the  Italian  service  he  knew  many  a  scoundrel 
was  received  imquestioned;  and  he  might  try  the  Western  world; 
though  he  had  no  means  to  pay  the  passage,  he  might  work 
it;  he  was  a  good  sailor;  yachts  had  been  twice  sunk  under  him 
in  the  Solent  and  the  Spezzia,  and  his  own  schooner  had  once 
been  fired  at  by  mistake  for  a  blockade  runner,  when  he  had 
brought  to,  and  given  them  a  broadside  firom  his  two  shotted 
guns  before  he  would  signal  them  their  error.  As  these  things 
swept  disordered  and  aimless  through  his  mind,  he  wondered  if  a 
nightmare  were  upon  him ;  he,  the  darling  of  Belgravia,  the  Gnaxdi' 
champion,  the  lover  of  Lad^^  Onenevere,  to  be  here  outlawed  and 
£riendtess,  wearily  racking  his  brains  to  solve  whether  he  Iiad  sea- 
manship  enooffh  to  be  taken  before  the  mast,  or  conld  stesd 
before  tne  taxnlxrar-mqor  d^  a  French  regimentj  with  a  chaiiee 
to  wear  the  same  uniform  I 

i^awfub  1»  la/ theore  like  a  dronken  mai^  heavy  ai^ 
lagtfj^  brow  resting  mVB  axmjhia  fam  \nnteii  VsL^itaft  ^^  ^  '^^ 
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liail  parted  more  easily  vith  the  voman  he  loved  than  he  had 
parted  with  Forest  King.  The  chimes  of  some  far-off  moiiftstcry, 
or  castlc-caiopaDiJc,  nwung  lazily  in  the  morning  stillness;  the 
sound  rcTived  him,  and  recalletl  to  him  how  little  time  there  was 
if  he  would  seek  the  flight  that  had  bcgnu  on  impulse  and  was  con- 
tinued iu  a  firm  uuahriid^ing  resolve :  he  niu^itt  go  on,  and  on, 
and  on ;  he  must  harrow  Hkc  a  fox,  hide  like  a  beaten  enr ;  he 
must  put  leagues  hetween  him  and  nil  who  had  ever  known 
bim ;  lie  must  sink  his  very  name,  and  identity,  and  existence, 
under  some  impenetrable  obscurity,  or  the  l)urdcn  he  had 
taken  up  for  others'  sake  would  be  uselessly  borne.  Tlierc  must 
be  action  of  some  sort  or  other,  instant  and  uncning.  "  It 
don't  matter,"  he  thought,  iritli  the  old  idle  Quietist's  langour 
of  indilFcrcnce,  oddly  becoming  in  that  extreme  moment  tlie  very 
height  of  stoic  philosophy,  without  any  thought  or  effort  to  be 
juch ;  "  I  was  going  to  the  bad  of  my  own  acconl ;  I  mtist  have 
cut  and  run  for  the  debts,  if  not  for  this ;  it  would  have  l)cen 
the  same  thing,  anyway,  so  it's  just  as  well  to  do  it  for  them.  Life's 
over,  and  I'm  a  fool  that  I  don't  shoot  myself." 

Bat  there  was  too  devil-may-care  and  imperious  a  spirit  in  the 
Bi(^allica  blood  to  let  him  give  in  to  disaster,  and  do  this.  He 
lOK  alowly,  Btoggering  a  little,  and  feeling  blinded  and  dazzled 
with  the  blue  of  uie  morning  sun  as  he  went  out  of  the  Iwech  wood. 
Hieve  were  the  mariu  of  the  hoofs  on  the  damp,  dewy  turf;  his 
lipi  trembled  a  little  as  he  saw  thcni ; — he  would  never  ride  tlic 
hnse  again  I 

SomiD  two  miles,  more  or  less,  lay  Ijctwcen  him  and  the  railway. 
He  WBB  not  certun  of  hia  way^  and  he  felt  a  sickening  exhaustion 
on  him ;  he  had  been  without  food  since  his  brcakfnj^t  liefore  the 
noe.  A  gamekeeper's  hut  stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  wood  ; 
he  bad  much  Tecklessneas  in  him,  and  no  caution.  He  entered 
tlirongh  the  half-open  door,  and  asked  the  keeper,  who  was  eat- 
ing his  sausage  and  drinking  his  Lager,  for  a  meal. 

"  111  give  you  one  if  you'll  bring  me  do^^^l  tliat  hen-harrier," 
gnnr1«d  tlie  man  in  south  German,  pointing  to  the  bird  that  was 
I  tailing  far  off,  a  mere  speck  in  tlic  Minny  sky. 
I  Ceinl  took  the  rifle  held  out  to  him,  and  without  seeming 
I  ercn  to  pause  to  take  aim,  fired.  The  bird  dropped  like  a  stone 
r  tlirungh  (lie  air  into  the  distant  ^voods.  There  was  no  tremor  in 
I  llui  wrist,  no  uncertainty  in  bis  measure.  The  keeper  stared; 
rttie  »hot  was  one  he  luul  thought  licyond  any  man's  range,  and 
■  be  set  food  aud  drink  before  his  goeat  with  a  dcatfiillen  inr- 
l-priae,  oddly  mingled  with  veneration. 

I  "  VoD  might  Iiave  let  me  buy  my  hreak£ut,  without  making  - 
I  inii  do  munlFr,"  xaid  nertie,  quietly,  aa  be  tried  to  eat.  The  mou 
Hu  coarse — he  could  scarcely  touch  it,  but  he  drank  the  beer 
nowB  tldntUyt  and  took  a  crust  of  bread.    He  slqiiied  s  tint  & 
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great  sappUirc  graven  ^vith  his  crest^  off  his  finger^  and  held  it  out 
to  the-man. 

"  That  is  worth  fifty  double-Fredericks ;  will  you  take  it  in 
exchange  for  your  rifle  and  some  powder  and  ball  V* 

The  German  stared  again^  open-mouthed  and  clenched  the  bar- 
gain eagerly.  He  did  not  know  anything  a1x)ut  gems^  but  the 
splendour  of  this  dazzled  his  eye^  while  he  had  gmis  more  than 
enough,  and  coidd  get  many  others  at  his  lord's  cost.  Cecil 
fastened  a  shot-belt  round  him,  took  a  powder-flask  and  cartridge- 
case,  and  with  a  few  words  of  thanks,  went  on  his  way. 

Now  that  he  held  the  rifle  in  his  hand,  he  felt  ready  for  the 
work  that  lay  before  him ;  if  hunted  to  bay,  at  any  rate  he  could 
now  have  a  struggle  for  his  liberty.  The  keeper  stood  bewildered, 
gazing  blankly  alFter  him  down  the  >'i8ta  of  pines. 

^^Hein!  hein!''  he  growled,  as  he  looked  at  the  sapphire 
sparkling  in  his  broad  brown  palm ;  ^^  I  never  saw  such  a  with- 
la^ishncss-wasteful-and-with-courteous-speech-laconic  gentleman! 
I  wish  I  had  not  let  him  have  the  gun ;  he  will  take  his  o^>ii  life, 
belike ;  ach,  Gott !  he  will  take  his  own  life  V^ 

But  Cecil  had  not  l)Ought  it  for  that  end  —  though  he 
liad  called  himself  a  fool  for  not  sending  a  Indict  through  his 
brain,  to  quench  in  eternal  darkness  this  ruined  and  wTctche<l  life 
that  alone  remained  to  him.  He  walked  on  through  the  still  summer 
dawn,  with  the  width  of  the  country  stretching  sun-steeped  around 
him.  The  sleeplessness,  the  excitement,  the  misery,  the  wild  run- 
ning of  the  piist  night  had  left  him  strengthlcss  and  racked  with 
])ain,  but  he  knew  that  he  must  press  onward  or  be  caught,  sooner 
or  later,  like  netted  game  in  the  poacher's  silken  mesh.  Where  to 
go,  what  to  do,  he  knew  no  more  than  if  he  were  a  child  ;  every- 
thing had  always  been  ready  to  his  hand,  the  only  thought  required 
of  him'hadbeen  how  to  amuse  himself  and  avoid  being  bored;  now 
thrown  alone  on  a  mighty  calamity,  and  brought  face  to  face  witli 
the  severity  and  emergency  of  exertion,  he  was  like  a  pleasure- 
boat  beaten  under  high  billows,  and  driven  far  out  to  sea  by  the 
madness  of  a  raging  nor'-wester.  He  had  no  conception  what  to 
do ;  he  had  but  one  resolve — to  keep  his  secret ;  if  to  do  it  he 
killed  himself  with  the  rifle  his  sapphire  ring  had  bought. 

Carelessly  daring  always,  he  sauntered  now  into  the  Btation 
for  which  he  had  made,  without  a  sign  on  him  that  qojM, 
attract  observation ;  he  wore  still  the  velvet  Spaniah-like  dress  he 
hod  worn  at  the  races,  and  with  the  gun  in  his  hand  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  any  tourist  ''  milor/'  except  that 
in  one  hand  he  carried  his  own  vaUse.  He  cast  a  rapid  (^anoe 
around;  no  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  no  announcement  of 
his  penonal  appearance  had  preceded  hun  here ;  he  wot  safe — 
safe  in  that ;  safer  still  in  the  &ct  that  the  tram  mshed  in  m 
immediately  on  his  arrival  there,  that  the  &w  pecnile  about  had  no 
time  to  natiee  or  specnlate  upon  him.    The  coupe  was  eaqpty^  Ijrii 
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liappy  cliaucc  j  he  took  it,  throwing  liis  money  dowii  ^litlt  no  lical 
tliut  whcu  the  little  he  liiul  left  was  once  expended  he  would  be 
(■TiiiiilrR!),  and  the  train  whirled  on  with  him,  phuigiiig  dowu  into 
llic  heart  of  forest  and  moinituin,  and  the  black  gloom  of  ttiniicls, 
aiid  the  golden  was  of  coni-hanest.  He  wiis  alone ;  and  lie 
leant  his  head  on  his  hunds,  and  thought,  und  thonght,  and 
thought,  till  the  roeking,  and  the  rushing,  and  the  whirl,  and 
the  noise  of  the  steam  on  liis  car  and  the  giddy  g^'rations  of 
his  brain  in  the  exhaustion  of  over-strung  exertion,  conquered 
tliDught,  and  with  the  beating  of  the  engine  seeming  to  throb 
like  the  great  swinging  of  a  pendulum  through  his  mind,  and 
tlic  vhirliug  of  the  country  passing  by  him  like  a  confused 
pliantasmagoria,  his  eyes  closed,  his  aching  liinhs  sti-ctehe<l  them- 
iielves  out  to  rest,  a  hea^'y  dreamless  sleep  fell  on  liim,  the  sleep 
of  intense  bodily  fatigue,  and  he  knew  no  more.  Gendarmes 
awoke  him  to  sec  hia  resa.  lie  shewed  it  thcni  by  sheer  mecha- 
nical instinct,  and  slept  again  in  that  dead  weight  of  s1umlx;r  the 
moment  he  was  alone.  When  he  had  taken  his  ticket  and  they 
bad  asked  him  to  where  it  should  he,  he  had  answcved  to  their 
amuc,  "  to  the  farthest  place  it  goes,"  and  he  was  borne  ou  now 
unnittiug  vherc  it  went;  thi'ongh  the  rich  cliampaign  and  the 
bwren  plains,  tlirough  the  reddening  vintage,  and  over  the  dreary 
|date»ia;  through  antique  cities,  and  axTosH  broad  flowing  rivers; 
tbiuagh  the  cara  of  riven  rocks,  and  ulwve  nestling,  leafy  vallies ; 
on  and  od,  on  and  on,  while  he  kuew  nothing,  us  the  opium-like 

nof  inteiue  vcurincss  held  him  in  its  stujMr. 
e  airoke  at  last  with  n  start ;  it  was  evening;  the  stilly  twi- 
li^t  WW  BCtUin^  over  all  tlie  land,  and  the  train  was  still  rushing 
onwud,  fleet  as  the  wind.  His  ej'cs,  as  they  opened  dreamily  and 
Uindly,  fell  on  a  face  half  obscured  iu  the  gloaming;  he  leaned 
brwaid  bewildered  and  doulitiug  his  senses. 
"lUker 

BiVff  nve  the  ulate  hurriedly  and  iu  embarrassment. 
'r  \—ja,  tni." 
"itbimaclf  dreaming  atill, 
a  had  my  orders?" 
''Tcs,  sir,   I   had  your    orders,"    murmured  the   ex-HOldicr, 
B  confused  thiui  lie  had  ever  been  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
iciuiu  life,  "nnd  they  was  the  first  I  ever  disobeyed — they 
_       You  H(«,  sir,  tliey  was  just  nhat  1  couldn't  swallow  nohow — 
lat's  Uic  peal  rigbt  down  fact !      Send  me  to  the  devil,  Mr.  Cecil, 
r  you,  and  I'll  go  at  the  first  biddin',  hut  leave  you  just  when 
lings  are  on  the  cross  for  you,  damn  mt  if  I  will  I— begpn'  your 
ion,  sirl" 

1  Rake,  growing  fiety  and  eloqueatj  daihed  his  cap  down  on 

:  floor  of  the   cou{ie  with  an  empliatio  dedanticni  of  ranst- 

Cccil  looked  at  him  in  silence;  he  was  not  oertunitiH 

r  this  were  not  a  fantastic  folly  he  waa  draumiK. 
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well }  but  you  can't  prevent  mc  folleriii'  of  you,  and  follcr  you  I 
inll ;  and  so  there  's  no  more  to  lie  said  about  it,  sir,  but  just  to 
let  mc  liavc  my  own  lark  as  one;  may  say.  Yon  said  yon'd  go  to 
tlie  station,  I  went  there ;  you  took  your  ticket,  I  took  my  ticket, 
I've  l]ccn  travelling  behind  you  till  about  two  liours  ago,  then  I 
looked  at  you,  you  was  asleep,  sir.  '  I  don't  thiuk  my  master  'a 
quite  well,'  says  I  to  Guanl,  '  I'd  like  to  get  in  there  along  of 
him,'  '  Get  in  with  you,  then,'  aays  lie  (oiilv  we  ^vas  jabbering  that 
willainoua  tongue  o'  theirs),  for  lie  sees  the  iinnie  on  my  traps  in 
the  same  as  that  ou  your  ti-aps — and  in  T  get.  Now,  Mr.  Cecil, 
let  mc  say  one  word  for  ull,  and  don't  tlunk  I'm  a  insolent  nc'cr- 
do-weel  for  ha\ing  Iwcn  and  gone  and  disolieyed  you ;  but  you  was 
fjoo<l  to  me  when  1  wa.i  sore  in  want  of  it;  you  was  even  good  to 
my  dog — rest  his  soul,  the  poor  beast !  there  never  were  a  braver  1 
— and  stick  to  you  I  ivilt,  till  you  kick  mc  away  like  a  cur.  The 
tinith  is,  it's  only  iwing  near  of  you,  sir,  that  keeps  me  straight ; 
if  T  was  to  leave  you  I  should  become  a  batl  'un  again,  right  and 
away.  Don't  scud  me  from  you,  sir,  as  you  took  mercy  on  mc 
once  I" 

Bakc's  voice  shook  a  little  towards  the  close  of  his  harangue, 
and  in  the  shadows  of  evening  light,  as  the  train  plunged  through 
the  gathering  gloom,  liis  niddy  bright  bronzed  face  looknl  very 
ptde  and  wistful. 

Cecil  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him  in  silence  that  spoke  better 
than  words. 

Rake  lumg  his  head. 

"  No,  sir ;  you're  a  gentleman,  and  I've  Ijcen  an  awful  scamp  I 
It'.i  enough  honour  for  me  that  you  Koultl  do  it.  When  I'm 
more  worth  it,  'phrajra — but  that  won't  ne\'cr  be." 

"  You  arc  wortli  it  now,  my  gallant  fellow."  His  voice  was 
very  low;  the  man's  loyalty  touched  him  keenly.  "It  was  only 
for  yourself.  Bake,  that  T  ever  wished  you  to  leave  mc." 

"God  bless  you,  sir!"  said  Bake,  passionately,  "them  words 
are  letter  nor  ten  tosses  of  brandy  I  Yon  see,  sir,  I'm  so  spiy 
Olid  happy  in  a  wUd  life,  I  am,  and  if  so  be  as  you  go  to  them 
South  American  parts  as  you  spoke  on,  why  I  know  'cm  just  ai 
well  as  I  know  Newmarket  Heath,  every  bit  I  They're  terrible 
rips  in  them  parts,  kill  you  as  soon  as  look  at  you ;  it  makes  tliingi 
uncommon  larky  out  there,  uncommon  spiey.  Yoa  am't  never 
sure  but  what  there's  a  boii~ie-knife  a  waiting  for  yon." 

With  which  view  of  the  delights  of  WcstcTD  life,  Bike, 
"  feeling  like  a  fool,"  as  he  thought  to  himself,  for  which  leuon 
he  had  divemd  into  Ai^ntiuc  memories,  applied  himnelf  to  tbe 
toQchiiig  ai^  examining  of  the  rifle  with  that  tendenuH  irVA 
only  gaaxuxy  lore  and  lore  produce. 

Cecil  S8t  rilent  awhile,  tdi  head  drooped  down  on  fail  laiid% 
while  tlie  evening  deepened  to  night.    At  last  he  looked  i^ 

^^ITieKing?    Where  ia  he?" 
■Aii^ff  iJni&sd  Bbame&wdly  imdiot  ^  tamfe&  iU&. 


f 
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"  Bc^^'  your  pardon,  sir,  behind  you." 

"  Behin<l  me  'f" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  lum  and  the  brown  marc.  I  conldn't  do  not 
notliin'  else  with  'cm,  you  see,  sir,  so  I  sliipped  'em  along  -with  us ; 
they  don't  care  for  the  ti-ain  a  bit,blcs8  their  hearts^  and  I've  got  a 
sliarp  bay  a  minding  of  'em.  You  ran  easily  send  'em  on  to  Eng- 
land from  Paris  if  you're  determined  to  part  with  'em,  but  you 
know  the  King  always  was  fund  of  drums  and  trumiwts  and  that 
like.  You  remember,  sir,  when  he  was  a  eolt  irc  broke  him  in  to  it 
Mid  taught  him  a  bit  of  mauoeuvring,  'cause  till  you  found  what 
l>acc  he  had  in  Mm,  you'd  thought  of  makin'  a  ehai^cr  of  him. 
He  loves  the  noise  of  soldicrin^-^e  do ;  and  if  he  thought  you 
was  goiu'  away  without  him,  he'd  break  his  heart,  Mr.  Cecil,  sir.  It 
was  all  I  conld  do  to  keep  him  from  follcring'  of  you  tliis  morn- 
ing, he  sawed  my  arms  off  amost." 

M'ith  which.  Rake,  conscious  that  he  liad  been  guilty  of  un- 
pardoaable  disobedience  and  outrageous  interference,  hmig  liis 
beid  over  the  gun,  a  little  anxious  and  a  good  deal  ashamed. 

Cecil  smiled  a  little  despite  himself. 

"  Bake,  yon  will  do  for  no  serrice,  I  am  afraid ;  you  arc  ter- 
ribly iiuabOTdinate  I" 

He  had  not  the  heart  to  say  more;  the  man's  fidelity  was  too 
ine  to  be  letnmcd  with  rebuke ;  and  stronger  than  all  snrijrise 
md  umavaiicc  was  a  strange  mingling  of  pain  and  pleasure  iu 
Um  to  tbink  that  the  hone  he  loved  so  well  was  still  so  near  him, 
the  omnnde  cX  his  adversity  as  he  liad  been  the  companion  of  his 
ImpfieKthaan. 

"  Hww  tldngi  will  keep  him  a  few  days,"  he  thought,  as  he 
looked  at  Us  hunting-watch  and  the  well-nigh  priceless  rose  dia- 
Bomde  in  hii  wristband-studs,  diamonds  long  heirlooms  in  his 
■othg'a  tataStf.  He  would  hare  pawned  every  atom  he  had  about 
Um  ts  bate  hu  the  King  with  him  a  week  lon^r. 

The  night  fell,  the  stars  came  out,  the  storm  rack  of  a  coming 
tempest  drifUxl  over  the  sky,  the  train  rushed  onward  through  the 
tiiiekening  darkueas,  througb  tbe  spectral  countir — it  wm  like  his 
life,  mshijug  headlong  down  into  impenetrable  gloom.  Tlic  liest, 
the  uttermost,  that  he  could  look  for  was  a  soldier's  grave,  far  away 
under  some  foreign  soil. 

»•«*#*■» 

A  few  evenings  later  the  Countess  Guenevere  stood  alone  in 
hw  own  boudoir  in  her  Hadon  suite  ;  she  was  going  to  dine  witli 
an  Arvbdnchr«s  of  Bussia  and  the  splendid  jewels  of  her  House 
u  glittered  through  the  black  shower  of  her  laces,  and  crowned  her 
L  bi-fintiful  glossy  hair — her  delicate  impcHal  head.  In  her  hands 
i»a»  a  l(;tt«-r ; — oddly  written  in  pencil  on  a  leaf  torn  out  of  a 
flMtiug-hook,  but  without  a '  tremor  or  a  change  in  the  writing  it- 
i'leir.  And  as  she  stood  «  shiver  shook  her  fnimc,  in  the  solitude 
nf  her  lifdited  nailtixmiona  i^hambcr^her  check  g;i-cwwi\c,V(^^(^ 
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"  To  refute  the  cliai^c,"  ran  the  last  ivonls  of 
hcjit  hut  a  fi-oguieiit,  "  I  must  hare  brokcu  my  pr 
and  have  compromised  your  name.  Keeping  sileuec 
letting  the  trial  take  piaee,  law-enquiries,  ho  exec: 
Diimitc,  wouM  soon  have  traced  tliroiigh  others  tha 
you  that  evening.  To  clear  myself  I  must  have  a 
name  with  public  slander,  and  drawn  tliia  lioirible  o 
before  the  world.  Let  me  be  thought  guiltif.  It  r 
Henceforth  I  shall  be  deatl  to  all  who  know  mc, 
would  have  exiled  mc  without  this.  Do  not  let  an 
for  me  mar  your  peace,  my  dearest ;  think  of  mc 
Beatrice,  only  with  some  memory  of  our  past  love 
strength  yet  to  aay — forget  me ;  and  yet, — if  it  be  1 
piucss, — blot  out  from  your  remembrance  all  thong] 
have  been  to  one  another — all  thought  of  mc  and  ofm 
remember  now  and  tlicn  tliat  I  was  dear  to  you." 

The  words  grew  indiatiuct  before  her  sight,  they  toui 
of  the  world-worn  coquette,  of  the  victorious  sovcrcigi' 
she  trembled  greatly  as  she  read  tliem.  For, — in  lier 
fate.  Though  no  hint  of  this  was  breathed  in  his  fi 
she  knew  that  with  a  wonl  she  could  dear  him,  free 
him  back  from  exile  and  sliamc,  give  him  once  more 
guiltlessness  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  With  a  woi 
do  this  :  his  life  was  in  the  balance  that  she  held 
though  it  were  now  hers  to  sign,  or  to  destroy  his  d 
It  rested  with  her  to  speak,  and  to  soy  he  hatl  no  gui 

But  to  do  this  she  must  saerifiee  herself.  She 
irreaolutc,  a  shudder  running  "through  her  till  h 
shook  ill  the  liglit ;  the  heavy  tears  stole  slowly  i 
one  and  fell  upon  the  blurred  and  blackened  pa^ 
ached  with  an  exceeding  bitterness.  Then  shuddcrii 
aa  though  there  were  a  coward  crime  in  the  action,  her  1 
and  let  the  letter  fall  into  the  spirit  flame  of  a  silver 
by ;  the  words  that  were  upon  it  merited  a  better  fi 
cherishing,  but — they  would  liave  compromised  her. 
tall,  and  bum  and  wither.  With  them  she  gave  up  ] 
bunlcn  of  shame,  to  its  fate  of  exile. 

She  would  bear  his  crime  condemned,  and  her  1 
open  ;  she  would  hear  his  name  aspersed,  and  her  vo 
he  raised  J  she  would  know  that  he  dwelt  in  misery,  i 
foreign  suns  ujihonoored  and  unmoumed,  while  tonga 
would  babble  of  bis  disgrace, — and  she  would  keep  h 

She  loved  him — yes ;  but  she  loved  better  the  dig 
tlie  worid  held  her,  and  the  diamonda  fimn  which  t 
divorce  lier  if  their  love  were  known. 

She  ncriflced  him  finr  her  repntation  and  her 
dtoioD  TM  fhoTQOj^  a  womaa's. 


I 
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Chaftek  XVII — In  the  Caf£  op  the  Sfaris. 

THE  red  hot  light  of  the  after-glow  still  burned  on  the 
watcra  of  the  bay,  and  shed  its  Egyptian- like  lustre  on  the  eity 
that  lies  in  the  circle  of  the  Sahcl,  with  the  ilcditcrraiican  so  softly 
la»hing  with  its  liolct  waves  the  feet  of  the  white  sloping  town. 
The  sun  had  sunk  down  in  fire — the  sun  that  oiiec  looked  over  those 
waters  on  the  legions  of  Seipio,  and  the  iron  brood  of  Ilamil- 
car;  and  that  now  gaie  its  luRtrc  on  the  folds  of  the  French  flags 
as  they  floated  above  the  shipping  of  the  harlmur,  and  on  the  glitter 
of  the  French  arms,  as  a  sqnndron  of  the  army  of  Algeria  swept 
back  over  the  hills  to  their  barracks.  PcU-mell  in  its  fantastic 
conftuioDj  its  incongruous  blending,  its  forced  mixture  of  two 
races,  that  will  touch  but  never  miugle,  that  will  be  chained  Ut- 
gether  but  will  never  assimilate,  tlie  (lallic- Moorish  life  of  the 
city  poiucd  out ;  all  the  colouring  of  Haroun  al  Itaseliid  scat- 
tend  broadcast  among  Parisian  fashion  and  French  routine. 
AvKy,  yonder  on  the  spur^n  and  tops  of  the  hills,  the  green  sea- 
pines  aeemed  to  pierec  the  traiisjiarent'  air ;  in  the  Cashah  old 
dreamy  Arabiui  legends  poetic  as  Hafiz  seem  still  to  linger  here 
and  uerc  under  the  foliage  of  hanging  gardens  or  the  pietnrcsquc 
cmrres  of  broken  terraces ;  in  the  distance  the  brown  rnggcd 
Kcbjrl  nunrntuna  lay  like  a  couched  camel,  and  far  off,  against 
the  golden  haie  b  single  palm  rose,  at  a  few  rare  intervahj,  with 
iti  drooped  corled  leaves  as  though  to  recall  amidst  tlie  shame  of 
fbreign  dmmutioin,  that  this  was  once  the  home  of  Hannibal,  the 
Afinoa  thAt  bad  made  Rome  tremble. 

In.  the  straight  white  boulcvarts,  as  in  the  winding  ancient 
streets,  under  the  hu^'c  haru-likc  walls  of  barracks,  as  l>cneath  the 
marvellous  mositits  of  mosques,  the  strange  bizarre  conflict  of 
£uropcan  and  Oriental  life  spread  its  panorama.  StaH'  otBecrs,  all 
a  glitter  with  crosses,  galloped  past ;  mules,  ladeu  with  green  maize 
Slid  driven  by  lean  brown  Bedouins,  swept  past  the  plate- 
fi»xa  windows  of  bonbon  shops;  grave  wliito-bearded  sheiks 
drank  pelUs  verres  in  the  gninguettes,  sa[)curs,  chasseurs.  Zou- 
ave*, caiilinicrcfl,  all  the  varieties  of  t'rcnch  mUitary  life, 
tnin^lcd  with  jet-black  Soudans,  desert  kings  wrathful  and  silent, 
eastern  women  shronded  in  haick  and  scrroual,  eagled-eycd  Arabs 
flinflijig  back  snow-white  humous,  and  handling  ominously  the 
-jirwclliifl  hiltM  of  their  congiors.  jVlcazar  chansons  rang  out  fi-om 
like  csffi*,  wliilc  iu  tlicir  midst  stood  the  mosque,  that  hatl  used  to 
.inrannd  with  tlie  Muczxiu ;  Bijou-lMondine  and  Beb&!  La-la  and 
iilltlifnisicp-lieroinca  of  demi-monde  draggcdtheir  voluminous  Paris- 
Unoile  drcsscit  wide  by  side  with  Moorish  beauties,  who  oidy  ditrcd 
|i«1k>w  tlic  glf«m  of  their  bright  black  eyes  through  tlie  yasmak 
"  irawWrei  wcrclit  iu  the  Place  du  Oovetnmcut,  auA. t!i.  wco*4V  ^ 
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beauty  of  tlic  Mohomctau  church  j  "  Rien  n'est  tacrij 
was  being  sung  to  a  circle  of  sons-ofEciers,  close 
patriarch  serenely  majestic  as  Abraham;  gas-lights 
cigar  shops  were  filling,  newspapers  were  being  r 
bochc  was  being  danced^  commia-voyageurs  were  < 
griscttes,  drums  were  beating,  trumpets  were  souudi 
playing,  and,  amidst  it  all,  grave  men  were  dro) 
square  of  carpet  to  pray,  brass  trays  of  sweetmeat 
ostrich  eggs  were  dangling,  beoua-tipped  fingers  wt 
envious  veil  close,  and  noble  oriental  shadows  were 
fro  through  the  open  doors  of  the  mosques,  like  a 
'  Arabian  Nights,'  like  a  poem  of  dead  Islamism; 
was  Algiers  at  evening. 

In  one  of  the  cafes  there,  a  mingling  of  all  the 
the  Sim  were  drinking  demi-taatet,  absinthe,  vermoa 
in  the  comparative  silence  that  had  succeeded  to  a 
a  certain  favourite  of  the  Spahis,  known  as  Loi 
BOucic-gucre  from  Mile.  Loo-Loo's  well-known  h 
pendcncc  and  bravado,  which  last  had  gone  once  so 
a  man  through  the  chest  in  the  Rue  Bab-al-Oued, 
the  gendarmes  and  scrgeants-de-ville  at  defianc 
Half-a-dozen  of  that  famous  regiment  were  gath 
some  with  their  feet  resting  on  the  little  marble- 
some  reading  the  French  pa]]ers,  ail  smoking  th< 
companions — the  brules-gtteules  ; — fine  stalwart,  snU' 
with  faces  and  figures  that  the  glowing  colours  i 
oriental  costume  set  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Loo-Loo  was  in  fine  voice  to-night,"  said  one, 

"  Yes,  she  took  plenty  of  cognac  before  she  sanj 
clears  the  voice,"  said  a  second. 

"  And  I  think  that  did  her  spirits  good,  sbootini 
said  a  third.    "  By  the  way,  did  he  die  ?" 

"  N'  sais  pas,"  said  the  third,  with  a  shrug  of  1 
•*  Loo-Loo's  a  good  aim." 

"  Sac  &  papier,  yes !    Rire-pour-tout  tau^t  her 

"  Ah  I  There  never  was  a  shot  like  Rire-pour-to 
went  OTit,  he  always  asked  his  adversary,  'Where  wi 
your  lungs,  your  heart,  your  brain?  It  is  quit* 
choice  / — and  whichever  they  chose,  he  shot  then 
Rire-pour-tout  I  he  was  always  good-natured." 

"  And  did  he  never  meet  his  match  ?"  asked  a 
the  line. 

lite  maker  looked  down  on  the  puw^nm  mt 
tempt,  and  twisted  Ida  mcnut&clies.  "Uonnenrl  1 
He  WM  a  SpddB." 

''But  if  lie  nefer  met  liia  matehj  lunr  did  In 

dw  iiTBHmit  jDon-piaii— a  Bttle  why  man,  Uae 

itfzb  mg  M  n^m^^f  tau0i.  snd'ahort  la  %y 

3fie  BUgniSoBnt  SpeUa  Wwifrna  m  n 
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piou-pion  nerer  killed  him,  that  I  promiBc  you.  Ho  spitted  half- 
a-^lozcn  of  you  before  breakfast,  to  give  bim  a  relish.  How  did 
Rire-pour-tout  die  ?  I  will  tell  you." 

Pie  dipped  his  long  moustaches  iuto  a  beaker  of.atill  cbam- 
pngne :  Claude,  Viscoutc  dc  ChaiircUan,  though  in  the  ranks,  could 
aflbrd  tliose  luxuries. 

"  He  flied  this  way,  did  Rire-pour-tout !  Dieu  dc  Dieu !  a  very 
good  way  too.  Send  us  all  the  like  whcu  our  time  comes !  Wc 
were  out  yonder"  (and  he  nodded  his  handsome  licad  outward  to 
where  the  brown,  seared  plateaux  and  the  Kabyl  mouutaius  lay). 
"  We  were  hunting  Arabs,  of  course, — ^mt-sliooting  rather,  as  wc 
uerer  got  nigh  enough  to  tbeir  niaiu  body  to  liavc  a  clear  chaise 
at  th^.  Bire-pour-tout  grew  sick  of  it.  'This  won't  do,'  he 
»aid ;  '  here's  two  weeks  gone  by,  and  I  haven't  shot  any  thing  but 
kites  and  jackals.  I  shall  get  my  hand  out.'  For  Rire-pour-tout, 
u  the  army  knows,  somehow  or  other,  generally  potted  his  meu 
every  day,  and  he  missed  it  terribly.  Well,  what  did  he  do  ?  he 
lode  off  one  morning  and  found  out  the  Arab  camp,  and  be  waved 
a  white  flag  for  a  parley.  He  didn't  dismount,  but  he  just  faced 
the  Azmba  and  spoke  to  their  Sheik.  '  Things  are  slow,'  he  said 
to  thesL.  '  I  have  come  for  a  little  amusement.  Set  aside  sl\  of 
wairion,  and  I'll  fight  them  one  after  another  for  the 
of  I^niice,  and  a  drink  of  brandy  to  the  conqueror.'  They 
ed;  they  thought  it  unfair  to  him  to  have  six  to  one. 
'  Ah,'  he  Ucof^, '  you  have  heard  of  Rire-pour-tout,  and  you  are 
afraid  f  ^Diat  put  their  blood  up :  they  said  they  would  fight  liim 
hflfne  all  hit  Spahis.  '  Come,  and  welcome,'  said  Rire-pour-tout ; 
'and  not  a  hair  of  your  beards  shall  be  touclied  except  by  me.' 
80  tlie  Vt^'"  was  made  for  an  hour  before  sunset  that  night. 
Hort  de  Diea  I  that  iraa  a  grand  duel  I" 

He  dipped  hu  lone  momtaches  again  into  another  beaker  of 
rtSL  TkUanK  ms  thir«ty  work ;  the  story  was  well  known  in  all 
the  African  army,  but  the  piou-piou,  having  served  in  China,  was 
new  to  the  soil. 

"  The  ticncral  was  ill  pleased  whcu  he  heard  it,  and  half  for 
ftm^sting  Rire-pour-tout ;  but— saei'e  !— the  tiling  was  done ;  our 
boooui-  was  involved ;  he  had  engaged  to  fight  these  men,  and 
engaged  for  us  to  let  them  go  in  peace  afterwards  j  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said,  unless  we  had  looked  like  cowards,  or  traitors,  or 
bolli.     There  was  a  wide,  level  plateau  in  front  of  our  camp,  and 
the  hills  were  at  our  backs — a  fine  field  for  the  duello ;— and,  true 
to  time,  the  Arabs  filed  on  to  the  plain,  and  fronted  um  iu  a  long 
hue,  with  their  standonla,  and  their  creseeut«,  and  their  cymbals, 
■od  rced-pii>cs,  and  kcttlc-dntms,  all  glittering  and  sounding.    Sac 
mat^ia- !  there  was  a  sliow,  and  we  could  not  fight  one  of  them  I   i 
Wc  were  drawn  aji  in  line — Riro-poiu'-tout  all  alone,  some  way  iu  1 
bdnwec,  mountod  of  course.     Tlic  General  aJid  the  Sheik  had  a  '^ 
.tiMiJhe  aiav  beeiai.    Tlierc  were  bul  Axs^h  ^^OsaA 
^  white  and  hc  ^ 
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handsomest  bravcrj',  as  if  they  came  to  an  aoudu.  They  were  fine 
men — diable  I — ^they  were  fine  men.  Now  the  duel  was  to  be  with 
swonls;  these  had  been  seleeted;  and  each  Arab  was  to  come 
against  Rire-pour-tont  singly,  in  snc(;ession.  Our  drums  rolled 
the  T^as  de  charge,  and  their  cymbals  clashed  ;  they  shouted  '  Fan- 
tasia I'  and  the  first  Arab  rode  at  him.  Rire-pour-tout  sat  like 
a  rock,  and  lunge  went  his  steel  through  the  Bedouin's  lung, 
before  you  could  crj^  h61a !  —  a  death-stroke,  of  course ;  Rirc- 
l)our-tout  always  killed :  that  was  his  perfect  science.  Another, 
and  another,  and  another  came,  just  as  fast  as  the  blood  flowed. 
You  know  wliat  the  Arabs  are — vous  aufres  ?  how  they  wheel,  and 
swerve,  and  fight  flying,  and  pick  up  their  sabre  from  the  ground, 
while  their  hoi*se  is  galloping  ventre  a  terre,  and  pierce  you  liere, 
and  pierce  you  there,  and  circle  rcmnd  you  like  so  many  hawks  ? 
You  know  how  they  fought  Rire-pour-tout  then,  one  after  another, 
more  like  devils  than  men.  !Mort  de  T)ieu !  it  was  a  magnificent 
sight!  He  was  gfished  here,  and  gjished  there;  but  they  could 
never  unseat  him,  trv  how  thev  would :  and  one  after  another  he 
caught  them  sooner  or  later,  and  sent  them  reckling  out  of  their 
saddles,  till  there  was  a  great  red  lake  of  blood  all  round  him,  and 
five  of  them  lay  dead  or  dying  do^\ni  in  the  sand.  lie  had 
mounted  afresh  twice,  three  horses  had  been  killed  underneath 
him,  and  his  jcickct  all  himg  in  strips  where  the  steel  had  slashctl 
it.  It  was  grand  to  see,  and  did  one's  heart  good ;  but — ventre 
bleu  ! — how  one  h)nged  to  go  in  too. 

"  There  was  only  one  left  now ;  a  young  Arab,  the  Sheik's  soDj 
and  down  he  came  like  the  wind.  He  thought  with  the  shock  to 
unhorse  Rire-pour-tout,  and  finish  him  then  at  his  leisure.  You 
coidd  hear  the  crash  as  they  met  like  two  huge  ej^mbals  smashing 
tog(^thcr.  Their  chargers  bit  and  tore  at  each  other's  manes,  they 
were  twined  in  together  there  as  if  they  were  but  one  man  and 
one  beast ;  they  shook  and  they  swayed,  and  they  rocked ;  the 
sabres  played  alx)ut  their  heads  so  quick  that  it  was  like  lightning 
as  they  flashed  and  twirled  in  the  sun  ;  the  hoofs  trampled  up  the 
sand  till  a  yellow  cloud  hid  their  struggle,  and  out  of  it,  all  vou  could 
see  was  the  head  of  a  horse  tossing  up  and  spouting  with  foanij  or  r 
sword-blade  lifted  to  strike.  Tlien  the  tawny  cloud  settled  down  ft 
little,  the  saiul  mist  cleared  away ;  the  Arab's  saddle  was  emptyj 
but  Rire-iK)ur-tout  sat  like  a  rock.  The  old  Chief  bowed  his  head. 
*  It  is  over  I  Allali  is  great  I'  And  he  knew  his  son  lay  there 
dead.  Then  we  broke  from  the  ranks^  and  we  rushed  to  the  place 
where  the  chargers  and  men  were  piled  like  so  many  Blanghtered 
sheep.  Rire-pour-tout  laughed  such  a  gfty  ringing  langh  as  the 
divert  never  had  heard.  '  Vive  la  France !'  he  cried.  '  And  nov 
bring  me  my  toss  of  brandy/  Then  down  headlong  out  of  lik 
stirrups  he  reeled  and  fell  under  hb  horse;  and  when  ne  ISBbed 
Jbim  up  there  were  two  broken  sword  blades  boned  in  bn^Md 

the  Uaod  was  pouring  fast  as  water  out  a£  thirty  womda  maA-im^gm^; 

7^t  wa»  how  Siie-ponr-tout   dkdi  pioiiFiiiiw,  \m£Bbij|  ^^' 
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last.  Sacrchlcu !  it  was  a  splendid  cud ;  I  wish  I  were  sore  of 
the  like." 

And  Claude  de  Chanrctlon  draok  down  his  third  beaker,  for 
oremmch  speech  made  him  thirsty. 

The  Spahis  around  him  emptied  their  glasses  in  honour  of  the 
dead  hero. 

"  Rire-pour-tout  was  a  croc-mitaine,"  tlicy  said  solemnly,  with 
almost  a  sigh,  so  tendering  hy  their  words  the  highest  funeral 
oration. 

"You  hare  much  of  such  sharp  sen'ice  hero,  I  suppose?" 
ankcd  a  voice  in  very  pure  l-Vcuch.  The  speaker  was  leaning 
B;;sinst  the  ojwn  door  of  the  eaf^;  a  tall,  lightlv-Wilt  man, 
dressed  iu  a  velvet  shooting  tunic,  much  the  worse  for  wind  and 
Kcathrr,  a  loose  shirt,  and  jack-lioots  H|ila8hed  and  wom-out. 

"  AVhcn  wc  arc  at  it,  monsieur,"  returned  the  Spahis.  "  I  oidy 
wish  we  had  more." 

"  Of  course.    Are  yon  in  uccd  of  recruits '(" 

"  Ihtij  all  want  to  eorae  to  us  and  to  the  Chasseurs,"  smilctl 
the  Spahit,  Burvcying  the  figure  of  the  one  who  addressed  him 
with  a  keen  sense  of  its  symmetiv  and  its  sinew.  "  Still,  a  good 
ivofd  brings  itfl  welcome.  Do  you  ask  the  question  seriously, 
nonnenr  r 

The  bearded  Arabs  smoking  their  lung  jii^ics,  the  little  piou-piou 
drowning  hia  mortificatiou  in  some  curo(;oa,  the  idlers  reading 
tbe  Akkut  or  the  Prene,  the  Spahis  lounging  over  their  drink,  the 
'     tiflKfvn  lost  in  their  game,  all  looked  up  at  tlie  new  eomcr. 

f  tnonc^t  be  looked  a  likely  wearer  of  the  dead  honours  of 


Tbef 


Monr-toat. 
wdid] 
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not  answer  the  questions  literally  but  came  over  from 
the  doonray,  and  settled  himself  at  the  little  marhle  table  opposite 
Ae  Spahia,  leaning  his  elbows  on  it. 

**  I  bam  a  doubt>"  he  said.     "  I  am  more  iuclincd  to  your  foes." 

"  Dicu  dc  Dicn  \"  ejaculat«l  Chanrellon,  pulling  at  his  tawny 
.VonstachcB.     "  A  bold  thing  to  say  before  five  Spahis." 

Uc  smiled  a  little  contemptuously,  a  little  amusedly. 

"  I  nm  not  a  croc-mitaine,  perhaps ;  but  1  say  what  I  thiuk, 
with  little  heed  of  ray  auditors  usually." 

Cfaanrelloa  bent  hia  bright  brown  eyes  curiously  on  him. 
"  He  M  a  croc-mitainc,"  he  thonglit.     "  He  is  not  to  Iw  lost," 

"  I  prcfiT  your  foes,"  went  ou  the  other,  quite  quietly,  (|uite. 
Ustlcssly,  ma  though  the  glittering,  goslit  cafe  were  uot  full  of 
French  Holdivrs.  "  In  the  first  place,  tbey  arc  on  the  losing  side; 
'"   tlte  seoniid,  they  are  the  lonls  of  the  soil ;  in  the  third,  they 

3  as  frcp  as  air ;  and  in  the  foiirth,  they  have  undoubtedly  the 
[ht  of  tlic  quarrel  I" 

"Monsicnr!"  cried  the  Spahic,  laying  their  hands  on  their 
lords,  fiery  &»  lions,     lie  looked  indolently  and  wearily  up  frcnn  ■ 

■     -'     *        *   ihM  nf  hu  lids,  and  went  on,  aa  ftwn^  to™  V* 
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^'  I  will  figlit  you  all,  if  you  like,  as  that  worthy  of  yours, 
Hire  pour-tout  did,  but  I  don't  think  it^s  worth  while,''  he  said, 
carelessly,  where  he  leaned  over  the  marble  table.  "  Brawling's 
bad  style ;  we  don't  do  it.  I  was  saying,  I  like  your  foes  best ; 
mere  matter  of  taste ;  no  need  to  quarrel  over  it— that  /  see.  I 
shall  go  into  their  serricc,  or  into  yours,  monsieur — will  you  play 
a  game  of  dice  to  decide  ?" 

"  Decide  ?— but  how  ?" 

"  ^Vlly — this  way,"  said  the  other,  with  the  weary  listleasncss 
of  one  who  cares  not  two  straws  how  things  turn.  "If  I  win  I 
go  to  the  Arabs — if  you  win,  I  come  to  your  ranks." 

"  Mort  de  Dieu !  it  is  a  droll  gambling,"  murmured  Chau- 
rellon.  "  But — if  you  do  win,  do  you  think  we  shall  let  you  go 
oft'  to  our  enemies.     Pas  si  bete,  monsieur  /" 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  said  the  other  quietly.  "  Men  who  knew 
what  honour  meant  enough  to  redeem  Rirc-])Our-tout'8  pledge  of 
safety  to  the  Bedouins,  will  not  take  advantage  of  an  openly-con- 
fessed and  unarmed  adversary." 

A  murmur  of  ratification  ran  through  his  listeners. 

Chanrellon  swore  a  mighty  oath. 

"  Pardieu,  No ;  You  are  right.  If  you  want  to  go,  you 
shall  go.  Hola  there  !  bring  the  dice.  Champagne,  monsieur  ? 
Vermont?  cognac?" 

"  Nothing,  I  thank  you." 

He  leant  back  with  an  apathetic  indolence  and  indifference, 
oddly  at  contrast  witli  the  injudicious  daring  of  his  war-provokiug 
words,  and  the  rough  campaigning  that  he  sought ;  the  assembled 
Spahis  eyed  him  curiously,  they  liked  his  manner  and  they  resented 
his  first  speeches ;  they  noted  every  particular  about  him^  his  de- 
licate white  hands,  his  weather-worn  and  travel-stained  dress,  his 
fair  aristocratic  features,  his  sweeping  abundant  Ix^ard,  his  caieless, 
cool,  tiredj  reckless  way ;  and  they  were  uncertain  what  to  make 
of  him. 

The  dice  were  brought. 

"  What  stakes^  monsieur  ?"  asked  Chanrellon. 

"  Ten  napoleons  a  side — and — ^the  Arabs." 

He  set  ten  napoleons  down  on  the  table ;  they  were  the  only 
coins  he  had  in  the  world;  it  was  very  charaeteristic  that  he 
risked  them. 

They  threw  the  main — ^two  sixes. 

''  You  see/^  he  munnured  with  a  half  smile,  ''  The  dies  know 
it  is  a  drawn  duel  between  you  and  the  Arabs.'^ 

"(?e$i  un  ir6k,  ^ett  tm  brave  I**  muttered  Chanidknij  wai 
they  threw  a||ain. 

The  Spahu  cast  a  five ;  his  was  a  five  again. 

''  The  dice  caimot  make  op  their  minds,^  laid  flie  Mm  Vs^ 
-iMdv,  ^' tiiqy  know  m  an  Ififl^ 

2te  Aowdnna  jsni^ ;  thqf  oodd  tnke  A  JQit  fooi  ~ 


■.A 


"  With  infinite  pleasure. 
Ton  aluill  jnesent  yourself  to-mi 
Ah  ia  BOt  the  aeaaon  here  yet,  a 
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ourally,  and  alone  amidst  so  many  of  them  he  iras  made  aacrcd  at 
onc«  by  the  very  length  of  odds  against  him. 

They  rattled  the  boxes  and  threw  again — Chanrellon's  was 
three ;  his  two. 

"  Ah  \"  he  murmured.  "  Kight  kieks  the  beam  and  loses ; 
it  always  docs,  poor  devil !" 

The  Spahis  leaned  across  the  tabic,  with  his  brown,  fearless, 
iimny  eyca  full  of  pleasure. 

"  Monsieur !  never  lament  such  good  fortune  for  France,  you 
belong  to  ns  now ;  let  me  claim  you  I" 
He  bowed  more  gravely  thau  he  had  borne  himself  hitherto. 

"  You  do  me  mueh  honour ;  fortune  has  willed  it  so.  One  word 
only  in  stipulation." 

The  Spahis  assented  courteously. 

"  As  many  as  you  choose." 

"  I  have  a  companion  who  must  be  brigaded  with  me,  and  I 
Riiut  go  on  active  service  at  once." 

That  doubtless  can  Ik;  arrauged. 
3-morrow  morning ;  and  for  to-night, 
c  yet,  and  we  are  Irisle  a  fare  frimir,  still 
1  cu  tnow  you  a  little  fun,  though  it  is  not  Paris  f 

Bnt  he  rose,  and  bowed  again. 

"  I  ihaak  yon,  not  to-night.  You  shall  sec  mc  at  your  bar- 
ncb  wift  the  monung." 

"  Ah,  ah  I  nunuiexiT  I"  cried  the  Spahis  eagerly  and  a  little  an- 
aognd.  **  What  wamunt  have  we  that  you  will  not  dispute  tlio 
mw  cf  the  dioe,  and  go  off  to  your  favourites,  the  Arabs  ?" 

&.  tamed  ba^  and  looked  full  in  Chanrellon's  face,  his  own 
i^M  a  littfB  nnpiMd,  and  infinitely  veary. 

"What-wanant  ?  My  promise." 
^^^^^HHRIt  another  sj-lUiblc ,  lie  loanged  slowly  oat  through 
*lHBH^R^IIftl  13ie  idlcr>»,  auil  disappeared  in  the  confused  dm 
■nd  chiaro'  scuro  of  the  gas  lit  street  without,  through  the 
VKSi  of  troopers,  griacttc«,  merchants,  beggars,  sweetmeat  sellen, 
leoonadc  sellers,  curayoa-sellers,  gaont  Bedouins,  negro  boys^ 
ihricking  mulctccn,  laughing  lorettes,  and  glittering  staff- 
offleers. 

"  That  in  done !"  he  miirmured  to  his  own  thonghti.  "Noir 
fcr  life  nn<kT  another  flag !" 

The  Spnliis,  Claude  dc  CbanrcUua,  sat  mnte  and  amaied  avhile 
piiug  ut  the  open  door;  then  he  drsnk  a  fourth  beaker  of  oham- 
|«gn£  and  floug  the  emptied  glass  dawn  wiUi  a  mlgh^  cn*h. 

"  Ventro-bieu  I  whoever  he  is,  that  oiaa  will  aat  fin  tan  gar* 
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TIHE  Kussian  War  revealed  to  us  many  of  our  national  short- 
.  comiugH,  disabused  us  of  many  of  our  chcrishnl  liallucinationji, 
and  forced  into  iiromincut  uoticc  many  abuses  in  tlie  Queen's 
services,  which  inaction  had  cnfpiiidered,  and  so-eallcd  political 
economists  perpetuated.  In  eiiil  life,  the  cherished  delusions  of 
the  Manchester  School  were  swept  away,  or  remained  the  property 
of  a  very  nuimportaut  minority.  In  military  organization,  great 
and  grievous  s)iorteomings  were,  wc  cannot  say,  "  discovered," 
for  tliey  were  well  known  to  every  experienced  soldier,  but  were 
matlc  very  disastrously  prominent.  jVnd  ui  the  Nan-,  that  seriicc 
which  prides  itself  on  its  readiness  for  every  emergency,  the  event 
was  only  not  disastrous  because  it  was  a  soldier's,  not  a  sailor's 
war.  Even  as  it  was,  with  the  enemy's  Black  Sea  Fleet  sunk  ten 
fathoms  deep,  and  his  small  Baltic  Fleet  steamleas,  uimiamicd,  and 
eonfined  behind  the  granite  fortifications  of  Sweaborg  and 
Cronstodt,  our  naval  force  was  strained  to  the  utmost  to  fulfil  its 
task.  The  great  steamship  companies  provided  any  amount  of 
sea  transport ;  the  great  engine  smitheries  turned  out  ponderous 
marine  engines  on  a  scale,  and  with  a  rapidity,  unknown  before ; 
and  the  great  ship-building  yards  exhausted  their  timber,  both 
seasoned  and  green,  iu  turning  out  gunboats  and  mortar  veswla 
by  the  hundred,  and  larger  ships  in  smaller  niunbcrs.  Tltcre  waa 
no  enemy  to  dispute  our^proweas  on  the  high  seas,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  ivar  wc  were  able  to  muster  400  ]>cndauts  in  reriew  at  Spit- 
bead  alone.  But  whilst  the  material  of  war  could  thua  be  readily 
extemporised  in  the  face  of  an  unenterprising  and  unmaritime  foe, 
kept  at  bay  by  the  combined  fleets  of  the  two  chief  naval  natioDS 
of  Europe,  the  supply  of  the  jjcrtone/ of  our  fleets  proved  a  moat 
anxious  subject  of  deliberation.  Even  in  times  of  peace,  the 
intermittent  demands  for  seamen  for  our  ships  of  var  had  beea 
most  difficult  of  supply.  Not  that  service  under  the  pendant  ma 
unpopuhir,  but  from  the  absence  of  system  in  maintauning  • 
certainty  of  continuous  employment  to  those  who  had  once  aened 
the  Queen.  This  difficulty,  and  its  chief  causes,  were  well 
known,  but  contentedly  persisted  in  for  very  manv  years  befbn 
the  Russian  War.  It  was  no  micommou  thing,  indeed  it  ma  tha 
ordinary  routine,  for  ships  of  war  to  wait  for  i  ^"^^^^^^^^ 
commissioned  at  a  home  port,  whilst  the  pot-boi 
seaports  were  being  ransacked  for  men,  whose  UnBe 
often  their  chief  pretenaiona  to  the  name  of  seamen.  No  vonA 
then,  that  wheu  the  Russian  War  called  forth  additional  sJiioj 
and  seamen  were  in  la^  dem»Qd>  the  aapply  was  inadequate 
ntuabenf  end  moat  inefficient  in.  qoalitf .  When  all  the  i 
gaaid  mea  imder  70  yean  of  Age  w\N«a«i&RALWxVA\w,c 
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aiul  Iiarliuui'  ships  cxliuustcd,  the  dockyard  ri^^rs  niiiiiinisnl,  mul 
iIh-  crews  of  the  royal  yuclits  aloiic  remained  in  rcsciTc,  the 
n-fiL-ic  of  tlic  merchant  ser\"icc  were  eagerly  caught  uji,  and  the 
M  (lays  of  impressment  wintfully  si^^hcd  for.  It  had  long  been 
ilie  popular  di-[u»ioii  that  the  mercantile;  marine  was  the  proper 
(micr  of  the  Navy,  whercait  commun  sencc  and  experience  alike 
ihow  that  the  convenic  uf  this  shoiiUl  in  times  of  peace  be  the 
incariablc  mle.  The  number  of  tliorough  acamcn  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  Mercautilc  Na^y  must  at  all  times  l>e  small,  ami 
the  tendency  of  tlic  progress  of  steam  is  to  make  it  still  smaller. 
Kew  merchant  seamen  understand  the  simplest  jiarta  of  a  rigger's 
duty,  and  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  division  of  duties  in  tlie 
larger  ships,  which  causes  many  of  the  best  men  to  be  incompetent 
t»  perform  many  of  the  most  important  dutic!*  of  seamen.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  and  the  siiuic  merchant  seaman  can  knot,  splits, 
in  all  its  branches,  pull  an  oar,  heave  the  lead,  hand,  reef,  and  steer. 
£vcn  where  these  qualifications  nux^t  in  one  merchant  seaman,  lie 
mnst  atill  have  considerable  practice  on  Iward  a  ship  of  war,  Ik- 
fure  he  wouhl  be  capable  of  performing  these  duties  satisfaetoiily 
in  tlio  very  different  manner  demanded  i>y  the  Queen's  service. 

For  tlunc  and  otlier  similar  reasons,  good  mcrcliant  scanien 
uldam  Tolunteer  to  sen-c  mider  the  pendant,  and  when  they  do 
■o,  their  sernccs  arc  not  always  valued,  and  their  stay  is  usually 
hnef.  But  beaidca  these  seamen-like  disabilities,  there  arc  others 
of  evm  weightier  moment,  which  incapacitate  the  merchant 
— "*"  far  taking  a  good  position  in  the  Queen's  service,  and 
■jffifiiiUli  his  vftlne  as  a  volunteer.  The  Queen's  seamen  are 
mmcBt^  "  mon-of-war'B  men,"  they  have  from  th<;ir  youth  nnder- 
ea  warlike  training,  and  are  first  rate  gunners,  tolerable  riflc- 
1  passable  swordsmen.  Tlic  merchant  seaman,  on  joining 
E-war,  has  to  l>egin  somewLat  late  in  life  to  learn  his  war- 
U,  nud  neither  he  nor  his  instructor  appreciate  the  task. 
(  sdmiroble  formation  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  tends 
ancthr  i 

.  -jougnt  about  between  the  two  services,  whilst  invaluable  in 
Wcukiiig  down  old  prejudices,  yet  recalls  more  plainly  the  absence 
of  many  of  the  essential  qualifientions  of  naval  "A.B.s."  Nor 
mnst  it  Ik  tost  sight  of,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  18,000 
iU>yal  Naval  Reserve  seamen,  arc  really  eostermongers,  cabmen, 
"mwlrymcn,  bi-icklayers,  &o.,  men  who  had  once  qiiabfied  for 
*iat  i»  styled  an  "  A.B. "  in  the  merchant  sen-ice,  but  who  liad 
>  nuch  sclf-rcspcct  to  continue  in  an  employment,  which, 
:rpting  in  that  of  the  large  companies  and  large  ship-owners,  is 
leraliy  ctmduetcd  in  il  manner  most  diBgraccful  to  our  name  and 
lion. 

Bctwcicn  the  years  1858  and  1803  there  was  a  recorded  ifecreaM 

if  800  Uritiali  able-bodied  seamen  and  petty  officers  employed  iu 

■  BcMue  BJttl  I'omgu  Trade,    irrespective  of  colonial  vesula ; 

'  '  re  WW  ft  Acreow  trf  ""™ 
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ticcs  aiid  boys  entered ;  and  an  increase  of  7500  foreigners,  thus 
making  18,933  foreigners,  who  assist  to  man  oiu*  mereliant  ships. 
The  nimiber  of  British  so-called  able  seamen  and  petty  officers 
in  the  Mercantile  Navy  in  1863  was  79,610;  but  as  there  is  no 
examination  of  the  qualifications  of  sailors  prior  to  their  being 
"  rated,^'  and  a  very  alarming  process  of  deterioration  in  seaman- 
ship is  in  progress,  it  is  very  improbal)le  that  any  large  portion  of 
these  could  pass  the  seaman-like  test  which  each  candidate  under- 
goes in  the  Royal  Navy.  It  was  estimated  in  1859  that  the 
merchant  service,  exclusive  of  the  colonial  vessels,  lost  annually 
by  death,  sickness,  emigration,  or  other  secessions,  15,700  men, 
whilst  the  entry  of  apprentices  and  l}oys  was  only  6000.  The 
deficit  being  supplied  by  foreigners  or  by  landsmen ;  the  former 
are  not  available  for  ships  of  war,  and  the  latter  are  incapable  of 
becoming  seamen,  though  competent  to  perform  the  deck  work  of 
steam  vessels. 

Should  at  any  future  time  om*  ships  of  war  be  constructed  to 
act  with  an  uniformity  of  speed,  to  carry  unlimited  fiicl  during 
long  sea  cruises,  and  to  be  insusceptible  of  injury  to  their  screw 
and  steam  machinery,  so  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  altogether  with 
masts  and  sails,  we  may  then  l)e  in  a  position  to  discard  the 
manipulation  of  ropes  and  sails  as  a  part  of  the  seaman's  duties. 
But  under  no  circumstances  can  we  dispense  with  tliose  essential 
qualities  which  form  the  marked  distinction  between  the  thorough 
bred  seaman  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  landsman  or  soldier,  serving 
on  ship-board,  on  the  other.  These  qualities  are  well  described 
by  Captain  A.  P.  Rydc,  R.N.,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  'National 
Dangers  which  result  from  the  great  Deterioration  in  the  Seamen 
of  the  Mci'cantile  Marine,'  as  : — 

(1.)  ^^  A  firm  footing  in  all  weathers,  at  all  times,  by  day  or 
by  night,  aloft,  or  in  boats,  which  is  essential  to  accurate  practice 
wdth  great  guns  or  small  arms. 

(2.)  '^  That  bodily  activity  which  results  from  constant  exercise 
aloft  in  all  weathers  ;***** 

(3.)  ''  That  readiness  of  resource  which  is  largely  developed  in 
English  lads  who  love  and  follow  tlic  sea,  and  enables  them  when 
they  become  men  to  contend  with  and  overcome  difficulties  afloat 
or  on  shore,  and  to  anticipate  or  repair  accidents  with  a  Burprising 
rapidity. 

"  lliese  three  qualities  when  combined  with  that  tenacity  of 
purpose  common  to  all  Englishmen,  make  up  the  diatinctiTe  cha- 
racter of  true  English  sailors,  whose  presence  in  larye  numberi  m 
aurjuiure  natal  actions  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  ifwaderira  to 

However,  there  were  no  reserve  men  during  the  Bnasiaa 

and  all  inducements  failing  to  attract  "  A3.8  ^'  fiam  fiie  nacv- 

chant  aervicej  we  were  oUi^  to  fall  back  finr  vdnnteen  unM-^ 

aweepinga  of  the  mercantile  leaports,  to  the  no  imill  liMijI  0^ 

tbe  nmril  aerrioB.    Theie  toniow  oS  vbS!^  fdML^lMMMilk-* 
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mate  lip  the  requisite  numben,  and  theu  it  was  that  a  system  iras 
rcaorted  to,  which  aa  a  tempontiy  expedient,  proved  iufiuitcly  pre> 
ferablc  in  the  character  of  the  material  it  siipphcd. 

The  late  Captain  iiubert  HarriK,  an  ofiSccr  whose  eminent  scr- 
ricea  in  promoting  the  wliication,  training,  and  best  interests  of 
Intii  men  ami  odicers  iu  the  Niivy  eitnnot  be  too  highly  spoken  of, 
wa«  entrusted  with  the  task  of  training  respectable  young  men  of 
obont  twenty  years  of  age,  fresh  from  the  plough  tail,  in  scaman- 
iihip  and  gunnery  on  board  the  '  lUustrioua '  in  Portsmoutli  Har- 
bour.    Tlie  le!<4on  had  to  be  taught  in  two,  or   at  most,  tlirce 
months,  to  young  men  perfectly  unacquainted  with  a  nautical  life, 
and  at  a  time  of  life  when  it  is  generally  assumed  tliat  it  is  too 
late  to  begin  with  success  a  seaman's  career.     The  task,  was,  liow- 
crer,  so  well  executed,  that  these  young  men  passed  into  the  sea- 
going ships,  under  the  name  of  "  nonces,"   in  tlie  time  allotted, 
and  acquitted  themselves  moat  creditably.     Many  of  them  after- 
warda   became  hrst-rate   seamen  and  trustwortliy  petty  ofSccrs. 
This  WIS  looked  upon  as  a  tnuin]ihant  proof  of  what  could  be 
tdnered  by  systematic  training.     Hitherto  naval  men  liad  looked 
VjfOtL  the  systematic  teaching  of  seamanship  as  an  absurdity.     It 
«M  dumght  that  a  system  of  training  was  all  very  well  for  soldiers 
or  eren  fbr  naval  gouucrs,  but  to  classily  knotting  and  splicing, 
reefing,  fbriing,  steering  and  sounding,  and  to  teach  them  syste- 
matically, was  looked  upon  as  a  chimerical  delusion.     Yoimg  lads 
and  JoaOg  (iflUcers  had  nom  time  immemorial  picked  np  their  pro- 
farion  Int  bjr  Ut,  the  best  way  they  could,  self  interest  or  profes- 
amal  fCpatation  being  supposetl  to  supply  suflieient  inecnti^-e  to 
olnBTfalion  and  exertion.     It  was  reserved  for  Captain  Harris  in 
Ae'IUntriotu/ and  afixTwards  in  the  'Britannia,'  to  break  the 
Beek  of  tills  stupid  prejudice,  and  set  an  example  which  otiiera 
kMe  lUt  baen  sloir  to  follow.     Various  class  books,  adapted  to 
■attodiaBl  tnining  vere  at  the  same  time  brought  out  by  several 
\  offioeni ;  of  these,  ouc  published  under  Captain  Hairis's  own  eye, 
.   br  Mb  senior  lieutenant,  now  Commander  NaR's,  is  unquestionably 
F  lie  boat  book  extant  on  "The  Rigger  Part  of  a  Seaman's  Duties," 
being  profuflcly  and  carefully  ilhistratcd,  and  beginning  with  (he 
most  c!cn>fntnry  information.     It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Adnn- 
nlty  Of  the  etass-book  in  seamanship  on  boarti  the  '  Britainiia.' 
Even  in  the  [luNHian  war,   when  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  abusing 
I  the  raw   mnterial  his  fleet  was  Fnniished  with  from  the  purlieus  of 
I  Liverpool,    lliistol,   and  East   London,   no  attempt  wax   made  to 
I  nuumnctnrc  thcitc  un])n}mising  elements  into  seamen  by  syfitenmtic 
I  ifectmction.     It  \vb«  not  till  Sir  William  Martin  I}ecamc  First  Sea 
I  Lord  of  the  Adniiralfy  jn   1868-59,  that  the  idea  of  seamanship 
I  cIbsus  fur  onlinary  wamcn  in  sea-going  sliips  wai  Ilionght  of,  nor 
litM  it  till  hi«  flag  flew  in  the  Mediterranean  as  Commnnder-ln- 
bhkrf  in  1S60-63,  tbat  it  took  root  as  part  of  tlic  daily  duties  of  '. 
Krcn  ^*|i  in  the  flttot«  .  ^ 

rice  "  •jvteni  proved,  w  ft  t* 
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expedient  to  meet  a  present  cincrgeiieyj  there  cau  be  uo  doubt 
that^  as  a  riile^  a  much  earlier  trainiug  is  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  best  seamen.  Indeed  the  peculiarities,  not  to  say  the 
discomforts,  of  a  sea  life,  are  such  that  a  very  early  appren- 
ticeship is  essential  to  reconcile  men  to  a  cheerful  acq\iicsccnee  in 
its  unavoidable  self-denials.  And,  however  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary the  systematic  seamanship  instruction  in  sea-going  ships  in- 
augurated by  Sir  William  Martin  for  amending  previous  neglect, 
and  bringing  forward  ordinary  seamen  for  higher  ratings,  the  true 
time  and  place  for  carrying  out  such  instruction  with  most  success 
and  in  the  shortest  time,  is  in  special  training  ships  and  at  a  much 
earlier  age. 

In  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  seagoing  ship  of  war,  with  a 
very  limited  space,  and  under  the  prime  necessity  of  being  always 
ready  for  action  or  any  other  emergency,  elementary  training, 
whether  of  giumery  or  seamanship,  is  conducted  under  great 
diMadvantagcs,  and  must  therefore  extend  over  lengthened  periods, 
and  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  whole  ship's  (K)mpany.  It 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  aiul  contentment  of  our 
mcn-of-war's-men,  if  the  same  rule  Averc  invariably  applied  to 
"  newly  raised  men,"  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  military  re- 
cniits,  viz. :  that  they  should  not  join  the  battalion  or  the  sea- 
going ships  until  passed  out  of  their  drills ;  the  depot  ships  and 
the  l)arracks  being  alone  i)ermitted  to  receive  fresh  entries  of  men. 

Recognising  the  juvenile  part  of  this  i}osition,  and  apparently 
awakened  at  last  to  the  fallacy  of  leaning  on  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine for  the  supply  of  our  men-of-war's-men,  the  Admiralty  soon 
after  the  peace,  Ix^gan  to  foi*m  a  training  system  for  1)ovs  in  special 
training  ships  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.*  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, })rovision  made  for  the  trahiing  of  2,400  lioys,  but  the  a\'er- 
agc  number  under  training  for  the  last  six  months  has  been  only 
about  1800 ;  and  the  average  nimil)er  discharged  into  sea-going 
ships  during  the  same  i)eriod  has  been  alx)ut  700.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  system  will  receive  still  f mother  development,  until 
the  royal  naval  reserve  be  formed  exclusively  of  seamen  who  have 
been  trained  as  boys  in  the  training-ships,  and  subsequently  com- 
pleted ten  years'  service  in  a  man-of-war.  To  do  this  wc  must 
train  enough  boys  to  make  ourselves  independent  of  such  exoduses 
as  w^e  have  lately  witnessed,  and  to  furnish  a  reserve  of  seamen  in 
I)arracks  at  the  home  ports,  such  as  we  are  always  being  piomisedj 
but  seem  as  far  from  obtaining  as  ever. 

The  boys  under  training  are  divided  between  H.M.  shipa  'Lsi- 
pi^^nable '  and  '  Implacable '  at  Devonportj  the  '  St.  Vinoent  *  tt 
Fortsmouih,  the  'Ganges'  at  Chatham^  and  the  'Boscainm'  at 
Soathamptcmj  to  which  are  attached  Inigs-of-war  to  take  die  Inp 


*  TImts  bad  basn  ht  Nvsnl  ysan  SOO  boys— edOsd  nsfsl 
tninmg  fai  «eh  of  tiis  Ihg-riiipt  of  ttaw  ports.    BnlssthopoooUifdallasidf  «iii>» 
AbJA  «#  Cbsi  tim  sIm  s  noeMng  ship,  ooutttitl/  inteiAnd  wINi  Am  taM^^ 
tt«w  ikjfi^  it  vsf  iaqMiiUilo  to  osny  oofc  sny  sjiittA  ffl^ 
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out  to  sea  hy  terms  as  they  rcaeh  certain  classes,  ami  giic  them 
an  opportuuity  of  practically  j>erformiiig  umtcr  the  eye  of  special 
iiLitructors  cverj'  part  of  a  seaman's  duties.  Before  admittance  to 
the  trainiug  ships  tlicy  arc  carcl'uliy  selected  from  a  immticr  of 
competing  can<ljilates,  who  mnst  Iw  from  141  '<>  ^^  years  old ;  from 
4  tfxt  8  inches  to  4  feet  10  iiichcH  liigh ;  have  a  minimum  circum- 
ference rouud  the  eliest  of  27  inches ;  be  »ound  in  l)ody  and  limb ; 
pass  a  strict  medical  examination  ;  Iw  able  to  read  and  write  j  pro- 
duce certificates  of  their  parents'  or  guardians'  consent  to  their 
t)eiug  entered  aud  Imtmd  luitil  the  age  of  28,  of  their  date  of  birth, 
of  general  character  from  a  clergyman  or  schoolmaster;  ami 
most  declare  in  writing  that  they  arc  not  indentured  as  appren- 
tices, nor  belong  to  the  militia,  and  that  they  consent  to  join  the 
Queen's  service.  From  these  candidates  selections  arc  ma^lc  by 
the  training  ofticcni,  of  those  who  present  the  most  promising  ex- 
terior, an  agile  frame,  an  intelligent  eye,  and  a  plucky  appearuncc. 
The  system  under  which  these  lads  arc  traine<l  is  now  precisely 
limilar  iu  all  the  training  shiiis.  It  has  Ijcen  a  steady  growth, 
growing  vitb  the  nnnihers  under  instruction.  At  first,  the  oilicers 
of  eacli  training  ship  extemporized  svstcnin  of  their  own,  each 
Inning  most  towards  that  subject  ot  iustniction  in  which  the 
captun  took  the  most  lively  interest.  In  some  schooling  held  the 
duef  place,  in  others  seamanship,  and  in  otlicrs  again  gunnery. 
Work  ilofl  TAB  found  to  draw  out  general  intelligence,  and  pro- 
mote a  healthy  frtune,  not  of  body  only,  but  also  of  mind ;  and  it 
wai  oranmonly  found,  that  where  seamanship  occupied  the  first 
place,  the  emct  of  the  training  was  to  make  the  boys  active 
nmnen  with  compontiTcly  little  exercise.  Where  sehoolitig  was 
ij  better  school  examinations  anit  reports  were 
merally  at  the  cxiwiisc  of  equally,  if  not 
btul  training.  It  was,  therefore,  exceed- 
f'Wuform  system  should  obtain  thi-ough- 
ihips,  and.  for  this  purpose  the  system  which 
i  grown  up  iuthe  'Impregnable,'  between  lS56and  1860,  wa« 
Mttcd  for  adoption.  Though  it  is  not  to  be  supposcfl  that  it 
'  I  ctery  point  better  than  all  the  systems  it  suijcrseded,  yet 
e  Bilraiitngea  gained  by  uuiformity  are  much  greater  than  the 
a  wbieh  may  have  accrued  to  particular  ships  by  the  suppression 
^r  Mime  of  the  better  parts  of  their  own  systems.  The  '  Irapreg- 
fiable'  aystcni  ones  its  chief  merits  to  its  school  training,  dietary, 
awl  domestic  arraugemiiita,  which  are  principally  due  to  Captani 
Wm.  II.  Stewart,  U.N.,  C.B.,  who  commandeii  the  '  Impregnable' 
-(pom  1857  to  18fl0,  ami  who  so  ably  encouraged  and  advised  the 
'tapUiii  in  carrying  out  the  details.  However,  Captain  Stewart 
~iild  be  the  laat  officer  in  the  Navy  to  talte  credit  to  himself  for 
work  of  a  junior;  indeed,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  even 
iou  tlio  cnnlit  that  is  justly  his  due,  in  the  active  part  he  took 
ft  the  fonnatioa  of  the  present  training  system.     It  is  somewhat 
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achieved,  and  how  unconscious  the  first  lal)ourers  are  of  the  im- 
portant part  they  arc  playing  in  the  world's  history.     The  Rev. 
Wm.  "Whitmarsh,  M.A.,  had  already  witnessed  this  in  H.M.  ship 
'  Sans  Pareil/   wli(?n  in  the  Black  Sea  J^le^t ;  where,  under  the 
personal  encouragoinent  of  the  present  Sir  Sydney  C.  Dacrca,  a 
midshipman's  magazine  club  grew,  in  Mr.  Whitmarsh's  hands, 
into  an  officer's  library,  and  subsequently  into  a  ship's  company's 
book  and   reading  club;    whilst  a  few   adult   scholars,  learning 
^^l>othooks"  and  figures,  grew,  under  the  same  genial  manage- 
ment, into  a  school  of  200  whiskered  seamen.     Joining  the  '  Aga- 
memnon' soon  after,  the  ship's  company  begged  him  to  do  for 
them  what  he  had  done  for  the  ^  Sans  Pareil.'     It  was  in  Septem- 
l)er,  1856,  that  Mr.  Whitmarsh  joined  the  ^Impregnable,'  then 
flag-ship  to  Sir  Wm.  Parker,  the  commander-in-chief  at  Devon- 
]>ort,  and  commanded  by  Captain,  now  Admiral,  Charles  Wise. 
Both  these  ofricei>i  had  manifested  a  considerable  interest  in  adult 
schools  in  the  '  Queen '  and  other  ships,  in  which  they  had  pre- 
viously held  command,  and  it  was  natural,  that,  at  the  first  inter- 
view with  his  new  chaplain.  Captain  Wise  should  request  him  to 
do  for  the  ^Impregnable'  what  he  liad  so  well  done  for  the  ^Sana 
Pareil'  and  '  Agamemnon,'  and  to  take  charge  of  the  school  and 
library.     There  were  200  boys  at  that  time,  under  the  name  of 
naval  apprentices,  imdcrgoing  instruction,  who  were  divided  into 
four  divisions,  which  attended  school  in  rotation  every  fourth  day, 
the  intervening  time  being  divided  between  seamanship,  great  gun 
drill,  rifle  and  sword  exercise.     Without  diminishing  either  the 
time  or  the  attention  given  to  the  more  professional  instruction  by 
thi^  officers  of  the  shi]),  the  school  system  and  domestic  arrange- 
ments,  whieh,   under  Mr.  Whitmarsh's   directions,  became  the 
speciality  of  the  ^  Impregnable,'  began  now  to  assume  a  definite 
form,  though,  as  the  steady  growth  of  experience,  it  took  some 
time  ere  they  arrived  at  their  present  development.     Each  of  the 
four  school  divisions  were  divided  into  three  classes  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  "  the  three  R's,"  which  were  alternated  in  the 
different  classes  evei*y  half-hour  of  the  forenoon  schoolj  special 
arrangement  being  made  that  the  alternation  should  be  efiected 
without  loss  of  time  or  confusion.    In  the  aftemoonj  geographT, 
composition,  arithmetic,   dictation,   and    history  were  dmilarly 
alternated  every  half-hour,  the  lower  classes  being  engaged  in 
reading,  instead  of  history,  and  with  the  table  bookj  ixuteMl  of 
composition.    An  evening  school,  from  6  to  7*30,  p.m.,  wm  abo 
formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  momingi  the  last  lialf-Iiinir 
being  devoted  to  an  exposition  on  some  familiar  subject — tha  irliab 
concluding  with  the  ''  Evening  Hynm/'    Whilst  giving  a  geneiil . 
superintendence  to  the  whole,  the  chaplain  took  special  inierast  in ' 
thie  evening  school,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  winter  cf  1856-^^ 
he  introduced  into  the  exposition  a  few  experiments,  whidi  tobSJi^- 
mtad  the  bojs  so  much,  that  lie  was  led  to  intx^odiioa  a  mljftt^, 
hntcm  £}ut  evemngs  in  the  week^  irifli  tfidaa  Iwfli  inilwclii>vipi#; 
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comic.  lu  April,  1857,  Captain  W.  H.  Stc^rart,  C.B.,  took  com- 
mand, null  at  liin  suggestion  one  evening  in  the  week  was  ilcvotcd 
to  reading  portions  of  naval  history,  which  alvays  has  a  lively 
Hurm  for  sen  Iwyn;  whilst  during  the  snmmcr  months,  philoso- 
phinil  cxjjerimcnts  took  the  place  of  the  magic-laiitcni,  wliich 
Tu,  however,  resumed  each  winter.  TIic  air  pumps,  model  steam 
nigiuea,  and  water  wheels,  and  other  apparatus  for  tho  experi- 
lucuti,  and  the  lantern  and  slides,  were  procured  at  a  cost  of  about 
CM,  which  was  defrayed  from  various  sources  by  the  chaplain, 
without  any  direction  or  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Admiralty.  In 
IHS8,  theatricals  were  introcluecd  as  an  evening  amusement  by  a 
few  Scotch  boys,  which,  being  encouraged  and  supported  by 
Ca^itain  Stewart,  soon  assumed  a  definite  part  of  the  training 
lyitcm.  The  importance  of  entering  into  the  subject  of  amusc- 
mmta  cannot  be  overrated.  The  introduction  of  good  secular 
•ongs,  and  »  tinging  master  to  give  regular  instruction  in  music 
during  the  ercniug  hours,  to  those  who  are  willing  to  avail  thcm- 
■elfca  of  it,  has  a  very  beneficial  moral  tendency,  and  was  tried 
with  great  advantage  in  other  training  ships.  About  this  time 
tbo,  ^  Captain  Stewart's  direction,  evening  prayers  were  intro- 
duced u  a  Tegular  part  of  the  routine,  and  these  were  made  more 
plcwnt  to  the  boys  by  the  introduction  of  a  collect  for  "  absent 
fiimdi,''  anitable  to  the  position  of  the  boys,  and  cnli^'cncd  liy  a 
nne  ik  a  hymn,  to  be  sung  by  all. 

Iluni^  the  ichool  and  the  lecture  room  was  naturally  the 
ilialafali's  apeciility,  we  do  not  find  him  stopping  short  of  any 
won  vllidl  teemed  Ukcly  to  bear  on  the  moral  or  physical  health 
rf  tbe  bm,  with  vhom  ne  cultivated  a  personal  friendship,  aome- 
timet  mopncated  in  after  times,  when  these  lads  had  been  removed 
iato  other  ihipt,  and  been  fairly  launched  into  the  regular  nai-ol 
l%iu,  in  18G0,  we  find  him  printing  the  first  edition  of 
Catochitm,'  as  now  uted  in  ^1  the  training  ships, 
under  hit  tupcrvision,  by  Mr.  Richardson 
"^  ■;  the  beginning  of  1857,  he  began  to 
iCT,  and  their  accounts,  which,  for  200 
,     _  This  consisted  of  one  month's  advance, 

nr  17b.  6d.,  pud  to  the  ehaplain  on  each  txty's  account  as  soon  na 
tie  joined  the  ncn'ice.  With  this  be  was  supplied  with  such  small 
thingH  v»  were  not  provided  by  the  paymaster  of  the  ship,  such  as 
>'^r^t)bil^t  bmsli,  needles  and  tlirciul,  knife  lanyard,  &c.  If  at  the 
nih«>qneiit  payment  of  wages  in  Fcbniary  and  Julv,  any  balance 
(vmaioul  due  to  tlic  boy,  the  amount  was  given  to  the  ehapliiin,  to 
be  kept  for  him  till  he  went  to  spa,  or  expended  in  providing  him 
witk  BOCCBsarica  from  time  to  time,  or  in  fitting  him  out  for  a  sea- 
fthip.  A  Fmall  portion  was  given  as  pocket  money  weekly, 
an  opportunity  afforded  to  each  buy  to  oxaniine  \m  account 

Th^  dietary  of  ^e  lads  was  found  also  to  be  a  c\ucAt\oi\  ykocV 
ailowanoo  in  ikiQ  "blwr^  \a  Q ' 
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lated  for  strong  men  in  pold  weather,  lias  very  little  variety,  a 
small  proportion  of  vegutaWc  productions,  and  a  lai^  amount  of 
animal  food.  Working-class  boys,  of  14  to  16  years,  are  unused 
to  such  rich  and  sulistantial  food,  and  as  n)ost  of  tlie  lx>ys  eamc 
from  the  sea-const,  and  had  I)eon  fed  chiefly  on  fish  and  other  light 
foods,  the  change  of  diet  proved  prejudicial  to  healtli.  Tliis  w-as 
es|)ecially  the  case  with  Imys  dranii  from  Ireland,  where  anioial 
fouil  is  to  tlie  working  classes  a  luxury,  and  vegetables  form  tlie 
staple  support  of  life. 

Though  the  Admiralty  had  not  provided  against  this  con- 
tingency, yet,  under  tlic  system  which  obtains  in  the  navy  <)f 
paying  to  tlie  mc!i  a  proportion  of  the  vahie  of  such  provisions  as 
are  not  used  by  them,  under  the  name  of  "  savings,"  seamen  arc 
enabled  to  siipply  the  deficicucics  in  variety  by  leaving  untouched 
the  overplus  uf  provisions  allowed  them.  Taking  advantage  of 
these  "  saWngs,"  Captain  Stewart  instituted,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Whitmarsh  in  February,  1 858,  a  new  system  of  dietary,  which 
secured  to  each  boy  l^lbs.  of  bread  and  one  pound  of  potatoes 
daily,  anil  jib.  of  plum  puddding  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
without  any  expense  to  the  Iwys  themselves,  the  weekly  "  savings" 
of  biscuit  for  each  boy  being  Is.  8-,Vd.,  and  the  half  savings  of  pork 
and  tea  being  Ojd.,  giving  a  total  of  Is.  0^|d.  for  each  l)oy.  "Vbe 
first  bill  paid  by  the  chaplain  under  this  head  being  .£66  19s.  4d. 
for  40  days,  and  the  second  one  for  the  full  quarter  aniomiting 
to  .£89  Os.  lOd.  for  bread  and  plum  puddiug.  At  the  same  time  the 
everlasting  Ireilcd  beef  was  altered  into  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  beef  was  Iwih^d  three  days  in  the  week,  baked  one  day,  aiul 
made  into  a  scapic  another,  and  two  salt  meat  days  established. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  accommodate  this  variety  to  the 
limited  cooking  accommodations  of  a  ship,  by  alternating  the  days 
on  which  the  several  "messes"  had  their  scapics  and  b^ed  meat. 
Simple  as  these  matters  seem  nhcn  once  pointed  out  and  esta- 
blished, they  cost  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  contrivance  befon 
they  eoald  be  effectively  introduced. 

We  hare  dwelt  thus  minutely  on  these  details  because  they 
form  leading  features  in  tltat  system  of  minute  and  paternal  supcF- 
visiou  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  joint  labours  of  Ci^itaiii 
Stewart  and  his  chaplain. 

It  was  in  May,  1860,  that  Capttdn  Stewart  waa  remored  to  the 
command  of  the  '  Marlborough/  and  iu  the  foUowing  mon&  that 
Mr.  Whitmarsh  itbb  removed  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  ti 
ship  '  Implacable/  at  the  aame  port.  It  waa  a  ftirtim^  e 
stance  that  there  z«nained  in  the  '  Imjnn^ 

to  adopt  and  carry  out  irith  spirit  the  !,-„ , 

established  to  his  hand.    Tbia  officer  was  Commander,  uoir  Cap 
tainF.  8.  Tremlett,  vho  had  joined  the  ship  in  October,  1858,  and] 
whose  other  onennu  dntiea  as  comnumder  of  a  flag  ship,  and  ii 
oreneoBg  the  aeamanship  coone  for  the  boys,  had  hither 
Beaded  him  ample  oceapanooL.    'WhB&,>iot>^QT,  Cwjtun  Stc 
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>ud  5Ir.  AVhitmarsh  were  removed  about  the  same  timCj  and  llic 
ncir  chaplaiu  declined  to  undertake  extra  elerical  latwurs,  ('oin- 
inander  Trcmlett  steppi'd  iii  aud  {)ecupifd  tlio  I'acaiit  ground, 
which  he  did  very  effectively  for  fifteen  months,  when  his  terra  ol" 
serricc  haviiifr  expired,  lie  was  placed  on  lialf-pav. 

It  vast  during  liin  three  months  ou  half-pay  t^at  Captain  Treni- 
Irtt  devoted  liimBclf  to  the  production  of  a  pamjililet  eoiituiiiin{( 
full  and  ample  details  of  the  system  whioli  lie  had  seen  so  well 
earned  out  in  the  '  Impregnable,'  modified,  however,  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  systems  pursued  in  other  trainiug  ships.  This  was 
mbmittcd  in  manuscript  to  tlic  Admiralty,  who  suggested  several 
im[irovcmcnts,  some  of  them  erasures,  and  some  additions,  ^[r. 
Whitraarsb  Ijciiig  very  proixrly  consulted  by  C'ommandirr  Tremlett 
■bout  the  alterations  thus  proiH)sed  in  bis  system.  To  the  sugges- 
tions thus  made  by  Sir  Frederick  Grey,  is  (lue  a  very  advarttngeons 
diriaion  of  the  lads  into  up|>cr  and  lower  schools,  which  gives  to 
(he  more  advanced,  or  upper  school  Imys,  Indf  the  amount  of 
idkooling,  and  bo  much  more  time  for  professional  training,  whilst 
the  backward  boys  of  the  lower  school  coutiuue  as  before.  There 
na  also  introduced  by  Commander  Tremlctt  wlmt  appears  lo  lie 
u  accumulation  of  all  tlic  school  and  other  registers  of  all  the 
ttiining  ships.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  I'ceonls  arc 
OTCxdone,  and  that  either  very  much  valua1>I<!  time  must  be  lust 
for  initmctive  purposes  by  the  employment  of  the  instructors  iu 
fflliiig  up  to  many  records  faithfully,  or,  what  is  more  hkely,  that 
^  recordi  are  filled  up  mechanically  by  guesswork,  and  so  ai-c 
■ItUBther  valueleas.  For  example,  once  a  mouth  each  one  of  the 
tandred  and  odd  boys  in  the  training  brig  is  to  \>c  examined  by 
Ab  Umteoant  commanding,  the  second  master,  boatswiiiii,  and 
iter  iu  twenty-one  classes,  involving  the  filling  up  of 
columns  of  a  monthly  report  to  be  sent  in  to  the 

If  these  four  officers  (tlie  only  ones  in  the  brig)  bad 

ling  wliatevcr  to  do  but  to  conduct  these  examinations  and  fill 
tblH  Progress  Report  faithfully,  they  could  liKldly  accomplish  it 
the  month.  But  tlie  ebief  duty  of  these  officers  is  to  instruct 
tieally  at  Hca  or  under  weigh,  ami  not  merely  to  examine; 
X,  if  they  do  their  duty  as  instruetors,  they  must  fill  up  tliesc 
aty-scTcn  colimins  with  little  or  no  enquiry.  And  so  it  is  with 
outer  registers,  which  seem  to  ])e  formed  under  the  idea  that 
instnuiion  is  to  he  imparted,  but  that  the  whole  attention  is  to 
given  to  filUiig  up  pretty-looking  records  for  the  inspecting 
XT  to  look  over  at  the  quarterly  inspcetiuns. 
Prouipt  and  cheerful  ubcdience  is  a  prime  necessary  of  naval 
cxi*tcnec,  and  the  meaiin  ailuptt^l  by  thiH  pamphlet  to  impart  thifl 
CHuDtinl  (jnality  arc  so  exceedingly  mild,  nod  so  opposite  to  tlie 
^criouce  of  iSoIouiou,  that,  if  sueeessfid,  m  cannot  hut  xqoioe 
ibc  pmgrcea  of  bumanitftrianism  nfloat.  Bemonberuu  tliat 
loigcr  tnuuing  ships  nn;  su/);ws(-d  to  cairy  6&0  VaAl^  <X  tn^ 
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what  surpriBcd  to  learn  that  "  caning  will  rarely  be  required,"  and 
is  "  not  to  exceed  six  stripesj  or  biowi,"  on  the  hand,  and  that 
"  the  punishment  of  flogging  is  never  to  be  resorted  to  except  in 
cases  of  theft  and  highly  immoral  character,  to  be  limited  to 
3i  lashes,  a  full  statement  to  be  made  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  will  order  the  discharge  of  the  boy."  Whether  the 
mild  system  may  not  be  carried  too  far  in  the  ease  of  boys  admits 
of  question.  We  read,  for  instance,  in  this  pamphlet,  that  "  leave- 
breaking  is  an  eiil  of  such  magnitude  that  it  shoidd  never  pa^s 
unnoticed;  it  should  lie  met  by  stoppage  of  leave  and  i>ockct- 
money."  And  on  referring  to  the  punishment  returns  we  find 
crimes  tolerated  against  the  boys  in  the  training  ships  which  the 
fear  of  the  rod,  did  it  exist,  ought  alone  to  prevent  j  thus, 
"drunkenness"  and  "improper  absence"  ought  to  be  almost 
unknown  to  boys.  And  on  the  other  hand  "insubordination"  is 
recorded  at  so  low  a  figure,  that,  considering  the  proneness  of  boys 
to  "  give  cheek,"  we  can  hardly  credit  the  record. 

Thus  altered  by  Sir  Frederick  Grey  and  otiier  members  of  the 
board,  the  pamphlet  was  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  and  printed 
under  their  Lonlsliips'  name,  and  eventu-iUy  ordered  to  be  adopted 
"on  Iward  all  the  training  ships  without  any  deviation  whatever." 
Well  might  Commander  TrenJett  write  to  that  chief  of  training 
captains  the  late  Robert  Herrics,  then  of  the  '  Britannia,'  on  the 
occasion,  saying,  "  hitherto  we  have  all  been  sailing  about  on 
%'ariuus  tacks,  and  I  think  that  all  good  officers  will  readily  admit 
that  a  uniform  svstem,  howevTr  imperfect,  is  better  than  no  tytte^ 
at  all." 

In  the  meantime  Commander  Tremlctt  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  '  Impregnable,'  now  commissioned  exclusively 
as  a  training  ship,  and  replaced  as  flagship  by  the  '  RdtbI  Ade- 
laide,' a  ship  which,  by  a  strange  play  of  eross-puiposes,  had  been 
specially  equipped  with  corvctte^s  masts  aloft,  and  with  batii  ind 
school-rooms  below,  for  a  boys'  training  ship.  The  'Impreg- 
nable' having  likewise  her  special  fittings  for  a  flagship.  The  cost 
of  this  freak  would  be  worth  inquiring  into,  the  change,  when 
effected,  resulting  in  positive  loss  to  both  scrriccsj  as  the  ccv- 
vctte's  masts  still  remain  with  the  flagship,  and  the  la^er  mitb 
with  the  boys'  ship.  Henceforth  Commander  Tietnlettf  u  the 
first  interpreter  to  the  Admiralty  of  Captain  Stewart's  and  Mr. 
Whitmarsh's  system,  may  be  regiorded  as  the  virttul  bead  of  tiie 
training  cstabluhments,  thotigh  it  was  not  until  May,  ISOT,  thr^ 
on  his  promotion  he  was  officially  appointed  as  Inspector  to  all  tl 
training  ships.  Adopting"  in  its  entirety  flie  system  of  the  '  Ir 
pregnaW  of  other  days,  as  chronicled  in  the  Admiralty  Pai 
pUet,  Commander  Tremktt  was  fertonate  in  bftvin^;  in  the  w 
Mrfwtuf  one  of  its  principal  orig^ton,  liho,  w  Chaplain  of 
™°tf  «mp  'trnplacable/  had  ah«ad]r  TBtrodoccd  his  ad., 
^tem  ueK,  end  had  made  a  vezy  fanscRtenl  oidditioa  ta  Jt  in 
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Popular  Reading  Club  and  Lending  Library,  on  a  plan  ■whicb 
Conunandcr  Tremlctt  was  able  to  adopt  to  his  owu  sliip. 

The  importance  of  giving  agreeable  employment  to  seamen 
•ten  not  on  duty,  and  especially  during  the  cveiiing  houra,  is  one 
which  can  hardly  Ik  over  estimated.  The  good  or  ill  efieets  of 
these  idle  hours  on  the  morale  of  a  ship's  company  is  incalculable. 
From  these  spring,  on  the  one  hand,  gootl-Immonr,  contentment, 
and  cheerfulness,  the  source  of  ready  and  willing  obedience,  good 
Older  and  discipline ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  bickerings,  social  dis- 
order, and  unhappiuess,  whence  proceed  insubordination,  aud  large 
liita  of  email  crimes.  The  person  who  invents  a  game,  or  applies 
iny  mode  of  recreation  to  the  limited  area  of  a  ship  of  war,  is  a 
ipeciol  benefactor  of  his  race,  deserving  of  far  higher  esteem  thau 
many  more  notable  men.  No  vhere  do  we  no  need  such  helps  to 
make  existence  agreeable  as  on  shipboard,  aud  nowhere  should  it 
be  nude  a  greater  study  to  supply  the  demand.  Wc  have  already 
alloded  to  musie-elasscs,  lectures,  aud  magic-lantcms,  as  useful 
Rmiiig  recreations  adopted  iu  the  training  ships  to  that  end.  The 
FOpolkT  Beading  Club  is  another  most  invaluable  source  of  re< 
oestian ;  it  coats  comparatively  little  labour,  and  is  more  gene- 
ndly  appreciated  than  any  other  expedient  wc  know  of.  In  the 
flaphip  '  Lnpiegnable,'  a  library  existed,  the  gift  of  Miss  Burdett 
Cnitts,  in  Jannary,  1858,  when  Sir  John  Ommaucy  was  Com- 
]DaDder*in-Cliiefj  so  that  the  difiicultics,  and  we  might  add,  the 
■dfsntagn  attending  a  subscription  library  were  there  unfelt. 
Henoe  h  vas  that  the  '  Cambridge,'  Captain  A.  W.  Jcrmingham, 
look  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  a  Popular  Reading  Club,  inclu- 
dfalg  a  lencling  libnury,  periodical  publications,  amusing  games,  &c. 
Bw  hMUt  of  tba  Tegnlations  adopted  was  drawn  from  the  expc- 
B  Pareil's'  Reading  Club  before  alluded 
^  Club  was  governed  by  a  committee  of 
I  representing  the  different  interests  in- 
:,  tttnembeT  bring  changed  in  rotation  (juartcrly;  but  the 
csidcnt— the  senior  Lieutenant — remaining  constant.  The  sub- 
1  was  4d.  a  month,  paid  in  advance,  to  wliicii  the  officers 
cmntions  in  hook<i,  games,  or  money.  The  Librarinu  was 
l^fhe  tinea,  The  'IVeaanrer  was  a  warrant  officer.  The  first 
0  the  setting  apart  free  fironi  disturbance  between 
B'And  9  p.m.,  a  club-room  oidy  open  to  subscribers ;  arranging 
ship's  routine  so  a»  tu  t<iccure  u  minimum  degree  of  disturbance 
B  the  ship's  compouy  between  0  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  j  securing  steady 
'ilea  and  stools  m  sufficient  numbers,  and  a  plentiful  and  pune- 
snppty  of  lights.  During  the  winter  season  some  of  the 
in  and  their  fricncU  added  lectures  on  various  subjects.  And 
molt  of  the  whole  was  an  exceedingly  good  spirit  fostered 
mffit  the  men,  who  felt  themselves  bound  nji  with  the  honour 
thor  ship. 
When  Mr.  Whihaawh  was  transferred  from  tbc  '  ImwwsEMMtf  _' 
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to  form  a  Popular  Librarj^  and  as  tlie  '  Cambridge'  had  previously 
borrowed  liis  '  Sana  Parcil'  rules,  bo  lie  iu  tuni  borrowed  again 
from  the  '  Cambridge,'  aiid  a<lapted  the  i-egulatioua  of  the  latter 
to  the  '  Implaeablc.'  The  aiibseriptiou  was  reduced  by  Iiim  to 
3d.  a  quarter,  and  note-paper  and  writing  material  appears  to  liave 
beeu  added,  together  with  drafts  mid  dominoes,  besides  a  very 
mucli  enlarged  list  of  periodical  publieatious.  One  of  the  great 
dtliicultics — where  tlie  Admiralty  withhold  axsiNtancc — is  the 
supply  of  lights  iu  suHieient  quantity.  To  this  Mr.  ■\\Tiitmarsh 
addressed  himself  with  his  eharacteristic  perseverance,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  his  method  of  lighting  the  club-room,  having 
been  aftcrwawls  introduced  by  him  into  the  '  St.  Vincent'  training 
tihi)i  at  Portsmouth,  lias  now  been  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  for 
similar  puriwscs. 

Tliis  Popular  Liljrary  had  beeu  working  siieecssfully  in  the 
'  Iniplaeablo'  for  eighteen  months  before  Commander  Tremlctt 
brought  his  pain))lilet  before  the  Admiralty,  ntid  he  was  thus  able 
to  give  it  a  place  in  the  Training  System  which  their  Ijordshiiw 
adopted. 

Vii'c  are  rejoiced  to  sec  that  tlie  Admiralty  have  lately  ordered 
the  Rupply  of  certain  neArspajKrs  to  ships  of  war,  and  we  hu|x; 
this  is  only  t)ie  fii-st  stc])  to  a  well-lighted  spaec  being  set  a[iurt 
during  tfie  evening  hours  where  these  and  other  periodicals  can  be 
read.  This  sereeued  jilaee  provided,  the  chief  difficulty  in  multi- 
plying  Popular  Reading  Clubs  in  sea-going  ships  will  have  bccti 
overcome. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  former  '  Impregnable's'  system  by 
the  Admiralty,  iu  18G2,  uo  alteration  of  any  importance  has  beeu 
made  by  their  Lonlsbips  iu  the  Trainiug  System,  save  the  gra- 
tuitous Kupjily  of  a  magie-lantern  to  each  training-ship,  witii  a 
liberal  supply  of  slides,  and  the  well-earned  promotion  to  post- 
rank  of  Captain  Tremlctt  in  May,  I8G3,  and  his  rcappointmcut  to 
his  old  ship  as  Inspector  of  Training  Ships.  Zealous  cliaplaias 
and  officers  have  thrown  themselves  faithfully,  if  not  always  har- 
moniously, into  the  work,  and  iu  their  several  departments  exerted 
all  their  strength  to  pro<lucc  the  best  rcsidts  of  which  the  Bystem 
i»  capable,  and  success  has  very  largely  crowneil  their  efforts. 

In  conelusiun,  we  cannot  but  contemplate  in  tliis  ucm'  training 
system  a  vast  moral,  physical  and  professional  improvement  on  the 
haphazard  usages  which  it  superseded ;  and  henc^orth  it  mnit  be 
undeniable  that  whatever  faults  belong  to  the  rising  genentian  at 
nmii-of-wars'-men,  they  must  be  directly  chargeable  on  theoffioen 
of  the  nn\'y.  Lads  eaivfully  selceted  at  such  on  early  age,  and 
trained  with  bo  much  eare,  before  being  sent  to  sea  con  h^n  littib 
c^Hl  to  unlearn  nt  the  be^ning  of  their  career.  If  the  mnfiffl 
and  police  reports  of  future  years  do  not  bear  a  wAf^l  jippUTT- 
ment  on  those  of  to-day,  the  fanlt  -will  dearly  lie  vitliin  ihat  im>> 
rue  wbidx, neceiring good butpliant materia^  twiata it  to sad| St 
eadg.     Whmt  Adtninf  Sir  Wilusni  TAoiuon.  wAk  \&  1M  A>m.  Mi 
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King  James  I.  mj^lit  nitvc  qs  n  text  for  Dr.  Mnckay's  Annual 
Health  Reports  of  to-ilay : — "  Certain  it  is,"  writes  the  Admiralj 
"neither  birds  nor  horses  can  show  more  extravagant  lewdness, 
nmrc  disorder  of  life,  and  less  fear  of  (iod,  than  your  carriage 
diwmers  when  tou  come  on  shore,  and  east  off  the  command  your 
w|icrior  officers  had  over  vou."  Should  we  not  try  by  every 
mcaiu  to  lessen  this  rcpro&eh  1 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  MILITARY  EDUCATION  ON    AllMY 
SCHOOLS,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  prcssnn;  of  pnWic  opinion  on  Parliament  and  the  Military 
Authorities    liiis    already     i)rodnccd   the  most   satisfactory 
uneliuratiou    in   the   condition  of  our  soldiers — almost   all  the 
pinnDccs  of  which  they  had,  until  lately,  but  too  jmtt  reason  to 
complain  have  been  redressed.     The  degrading  torture  of  the  eat 
it  DOW  new  had  recourse  to,  except  as  punishment  fur  the  most 
■aioiu  crimes,  and  even  in  such  cases  the  maximum    of  loshc-s 
in  been   reduced  from   500,   heretofore   not   unfrcqumtly    ad- 
minktercd,  to  50,  so  that  wc  may  reasonably  hope  for  its  total  nboli- 
lioii  at  no  distant  day.     'Ilic  meritorious  soldiers  too  hare  had  their 
m  increased,  by  means  of  good  couduct  allowances,  attainable  by 
•iC  to  m  amonnt  beyond  which  it  would  ]>erhap3  be  injudicious, 
ktog  a,  doe  regird  to  the  preservation  of  (lisciplinc  to  augment  it. 
'at  nnitaiy  condition  of  their  barracks  has  been  greatly  im- 
■orad.     Their  sleeping-rooms  arc  well  ventilated,  and  their  food 
k  good   and  abundant — while  such  of  them  as  happen  to    bo 
umed,  are  either  provided,  or  about  to  be  so,  with  separate  lodg- 
P  IDg*,  which  will  relieve  thcni  from  lltc  imkeeucy  uf  tlic  mauuer  in 
irhieli  they  were  heretofore  compelled  to  live,  so  that  it  may  be  tnily 
ujd,  that  everything  required  to  minister  to  the  personal  comfort 
or  wcll-i>ciug  of  our  troops,  has  been  already,  or  is  in  process  of 
being,  iiecored  for  them. 

Neither  was  the  cultivation  of  the  soldier's  mind  overlooked, 
doling  the  progress  of  tlicse  most  desirable  and  admitted  improvc- 
nonta  in  his  means  and  method  of  living;  an  expensive  (when  esti- 
latod  by  the  amount  of  information  it  professed  to  communicate) 
r>tem  of  rrginiculal  education  was  devised  for  his  intclleetunl  im- 
Xtvemcnt,  Parliament  willingly  aiid  liberally  supplying  the  ucees- 
frfonils;  hilt  itfl  efficiciicv  has  been  destroyed  by  radical  defects  in 
k  oigRuisatiou,  and  founding  our  opinion  on  the  farts  rc\'ealcd  in 
M  Second  Keport  of  the  Comicil  of  Military  I'Mucatiun,  wc  regret 
i«»y,  that  it  appcam  for  so  fur,  nnd  after  a  trial  of  now  some 
'  doration,  to  have  rcsiJtcd  in  an  undoubted  and  dciilorable 
mura.     Kducatiou  ia  not  and  nci-er  can  be  made  so  acceptahlc  to 

inUaltwh  an)rli/if>.  whn  mrflv  nmhit'tOUA  Oud  stlU  moTC  W**™  (i,\,^M\a 
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military  raokj  througb  his  own  persoual  merits  and  exertions, 
Bn  it  is  to  the  French  one,  who  on  entering  the  sen'ice  has  the 
highest  honours  of  hb  profession  held  out  to  liim,  as  prizes  surely 
to  t»  won,  hy  pcrscTOrancc,  good  conduct  anil  courogcj  and  who 
accordingly  lalwnrs  assiduously,  in  his  humlilc  sphere,  to  profit 
by  the  instruction,  which  will  render  him  capable  of  correctly 
jH'rfomiing  the  duties  of  the  higher  military  rault ;  should  it  I)c 
his  good  fortime  to  reach  tlicm.  Yet  iu  the  French  service,  uot- 
ivithstandiug  that  much  diligence  and  attention  to  their  studies 
might  rea'ionaldy  be  expected  from  the  soldiers  (who  arc  taught 
that  they  carry  "  La  Baton  dc  Marshal  daus  leurs  Gibemcs")  on 
account  of  the  idtiniate  Ijeuefits  which  they  may  probably  de- 
rive from  them— attendance  on  the  regimental  schools  is  made 
compulsory — while  iu  oiurs,  where  uo  such  stimulants  to  exertion 
exist,  the  soldier  is  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  avail  himself,  or  not 
as  he  pleases,  of  the  educational  advantages,  which  the  countiy, 
provides  for  liim,  and  to  this  cause  may  mainly  be  attributed  the  fail- 
ure of  our  regimental  schools,  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

The  very  comijosition  of  our  army  should  have  taught  those 
having  control  over  its  education,  the  futility  of  makiug  attempts 
to  cxtcud  its  benefits  of  learning,  while  leaving  it  optional  with 
the  class  of  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  fill  its  ranks,  to  in- 
dulge iu  the  idleness  or  intempenince  which  were  the  main 
causes  of  their  enlistment,  or  voluntarily  to  undergo  the  slightest 
degree  of  mental  exertion ;  the  more  irksome,  because  never  be- 
fore enforced  upon  or  practised  by  them. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  fact,  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  rc- 
cniits  voluuteer  for  serriee,  only  when  they  fiud  thcmaclvea  uuabta 
to  gain  their  bread  by  other  pursuits,  or  are  entrapped  by  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant  when  iu  a  state  of  intoxication,  llie  exi>ectatiou 
of  leatUng  an  easy  life,  while  enjoying  good  food,  is  the  boIc 
motive  which  induces  the  former  to  become  soldicrR,  and  ths 
latter,  quickly  repeuting  the  step  they  have  taken,  desert,  if  they 
can  accomphsh  their  evasion,  or,  failing  iu  their  attempts  mid  being 
unable  to  buy  themselves  off,  retire  from  the  service,  upon  the 
termination  of  their  first  engagement.  Now  it  is  evident  Hut 
men  actuated  by  such  motives  or  enrolled  by  such  mcana  will 
have  no  taste  for  mental  improvement,  that  those  who  can  Rlready 
read  and  write  will  rest  aatisficd  with  requirements  vAich  they  cotir 
aider  sufficient  for  their  porpoBes,  while  those  who  can  do  ndthefj 
seldom  feel  inclined  to  sutnmt  to  the  kbour  uecessarj-  for  afl 
a  knowledge  of  the  simplest  radimeiits  of  learning,  wtuQ| 
exerdse  some  influence  on  their  foturc  prospects.  The  1 
of  tlioee  who  enter  oar  army  iu  the  hope  of  obtaining  promotid 
ia  exbemely  limited,  and  such  persons,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bafii 
already  receiTed  an  ednoatum  vbit  far  in  advance  of  that  aflbrdn 
fy  the  repntaitMl  ayatem,  wliidli  u  in  truth,  as  at  present  carrid 
on^  BcaJleis  to  all  ue  rlaiiTi  we  hxn  tsaoixuxsaXKA.—'vi'iDs-  ^^^*« 
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md  nawilling  to  learn  or  partially  instructed,  because  they  aro  not 
compeUcd  to  attend  the  bcIiooIh  ;  and  to  those  desirous  of  enlarging 
the  Rphere  of  their  knowledge,  hccaiisc  the  scope  of  the  instruction 
«hieh  the  rcgimerital  teachers  impart,  is  far  below  that  by  which 
tbey  hare  alrcadv  profited. 

It  ia  then  -witli  uo  astomshmeat  that  wo  read  the  very  discou- 
raging facta  diticloBcd  in  the  rci>ort,  to  which  we  now  desire  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readera. 

Before  making  any  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  syatem  of 
regimental  education  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
Uid  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-chief,  or  offering  any  sug- 
piBtions  as  to  how  its  expense  might  be  diminished,  and  its  cfB- 
ciencT  increased,  wo  shall  proceed  to  a  Btatcment  of  the  results 
already  obtained  from  its  operation,  as  furnished  by  the  Second 
Beport  of  the  Couucil  of  Military  Education. 

The  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  voted 
in  this  year's  estimates,  including  those  on  the  Indian  cstabliah- 
ment,  to  whom  the  benefits  of  regimental  education  are  also  ex- 
tended, is  202,470,  of  which  167,850  are  classed  as  follows  in  the 
Beport : — 22,670  can  neither  read  nor  innte,  29,05  i  can  read  but 
not  write,  107,509  can  read  and  write,  with  8,717  who  have  re- 
OOfed  a  superior  d^ree  of  education,  leaWug  a  balance  of  31,620 
HD  die  eKtent  of  whose  literary  attainments  wc  are  left  totally  unin- 
finmed.  From  a  table  showing  the  proportions  of  uneducated, 
pntia%  educated— and  well-educated  in  1860  and  1864,  it  would 
upear  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  improvement  in  nil,  save 
ne  laat  tHan,  which  has  diminished.  However,  from  subsequent 
■tatementi,  we  are  jtutified  in  questioning  the  exactness  of  those 
ntans,  OTi  ihonld  they  prove  correct,  in  imputing  the  progress  of 
~'      '*        to  other  catisea   than   the   action  of  the   regimental 

C  purporting  to  show  the  state  of  education  in  the  adult 
aider  the  heads  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  extra 
^8  given  in  page  xi.,  but  it  is  admitted  "  that  it  can  be 
i  only  as  an  approximRtion" — for  though  the  school- 
'  returns  have  been  genci-ally  considered  by  the  Assistant 
^  !ctors  fairly  to  represent  the  state  of  education  in  the  schools, 
je  opinion  of  the  Assistant-Inspectors  has  been  based  upon  "  ner- 
msl  csaminations  of  not  more  than  -1-t  per  cent,  of  the  pupils." 
)low,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  uuni[>cr  of  adult  schools, 
•  the  fluperintendcnce  of  the  three  Assiatant-Inspeetors,  arc 
S  in  the  Loudon  District,  including  Aldcrshott,  &c.,  &c.,  48 
I  Scotland,  and  the  Northern,  Western,  and  South-wcatcm  mi- 
/  DUtncta,  and  86  in  Ireland,  it  n|ipearM  to  ns  cxtraordinaiT 
Uit  th(»t!  gentlemen  should  not  have  been  present  at  the  cxami- 
tiUoDt  of  oven  one-half  of  the  pupils,  although  they  arc  supposed 
')  iaipeot  each  school,  at  least  once  u-ycup — and  it  seems  very 
"'"utiSjUilo  in  ihti  Cotincil  to  cram  a  bluc-lwoV  and  -wMXtt  'Ooa 
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Anotlicr  tabic,  giving  the  iiiunbcr  of  the  non-comiuissioiiod 
officers  and  privaton  of  the  entire  army  ciiroUifl  on  the  scliool 
books  as  pupils,  Imt  u\m  said  to  1)c  "  ncccHflarily  imi^crfcct,"  shows 
Uiat  but  -il-.SOy  men,  or  iindcv  onc-fiftli  of  those  carrj"iiig  arms, 
Iinve  availed  thcmaclvcs,  evuii  oatensU)ly,  of  the  advantages  of  the 
schools,  wliilc  the  average  daily  attcndaucc,  ont  of  that  uumljcr,  is 
only  1 1,421,  or  little  more  than  one-tliird.  In  the  avcra^^  niim- 
Ijcrs  of  adults  on  the  scIiool  books  in  ISG+j  as  compared  with  tliosic 
upon  them  in  1861,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  G,780,  or  about  IG 
per  cent.,  and  a  decrease  in  the  daily  attendance,  during  the 
same  periods  of  3,212,  or  about  18  per  ecnt, ;  and  in  tlie  teeth  of 
such  admiaaioiis,  it  is  difRcult  to  believe  in  the  progressive  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place,  as  evidenced  by  the  [Mrrccntagcs 
stated  in  the  table  (i>agc  10)  -Hhioh  we  have  already  quoted. 
Auotlicr  fact,  discreditable  alike  to  inH))e<'torH,  teachers,  and  pu- 
pils, is  to  be  ibundiu  a  comparative  table  of  the  number  of  the  rcgi- 
mental  scliool-books,  from  whicli  it  nppcam,  that  since  the  last 
Report,  their  number  has  diminished  bv  7,080,  or  nearly  one-tliird 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  in  use,  in  nil  the  schools,  cither  from 
negligence,  or  wilful  destruction.  Hut  if  the  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  men  uomiually  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
education,  givea  small  hope  of  the  Bucceaa  of  the  system,  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  attendance  of  sucli  as  do  fre(iueiit  them,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time  they  spend  there,  necessarily  renders  it 
hoiwlcss  to  expect  any  favourable  or  jH'i'maneut  results.  "  The 
irregularity  of  the  attendance  in  the  army  adidt  schools,  is  na- 
questiouably,"  says  the  RejKirt,  "tlic  greatest  diffieultv  in  the 
educational  system.  .  .  ,  The  present  system  is  one  of  extreme 
fluctuation — one  day  a  large  number  attending — and,  perhaps,  for 
the  next  few  days,  none.  Tlie  avcrnge  instruction,  amomitiug  ia 
some  cases,  as  at  Colchester,  to  one  hour  and  a-half  per  mau 
weekly — in  others,  as  appears  from  the  monthly  reports,  to  less 
than  one  hour.  It  is  obvious  that  the  schoolmaster  must  bccomo 
disheartened,  under  such  a  state  of  tilings,  and  that  the  Icsmcr, 
finding  his  progress  so  slow,  and  his  first  difficulties  never  I'bbIIj 
orercomc,  will  be  only  too  ready  to  give  up  any  further  attempts.'* 
To  remedy  the  fatal  effects  of  this  uon-atteudanee,  and  Bbort- 
uess  of  time  devoted  to  Icjiniing,  the  Report  advocates  the  estab* 
lishmcut  of  what  it  designates,  "  Special  Classes" — "  becanae  the 
extreme  irregularity  of  the  attcndaueej  caused  by  the  mnltiplici^ 
uf  duties  incident  to  the  soldier's  life  in  camp  or  quarter^iia 
most  serious  bar  to  education,  and  must  even  rcE 
cases  questionable,  whether  the  results  ore  at  i 
to  the  expense  of  ^e  army  schools."  Now,  this  s_ 
classes,  whieli  merely  consista  in  selecting  a  -certain  nnm 
men  fiiim  coeh  company,  who  should  he  excused  t>ie  greater  \ 
tion  of  their  regimental  duties  to  enable  tfacm  to  attend 
mcbofda — we  ODOsidcr  to  be  ohgectiouable,  in  more  than  oue  poiq 
ofriew.     'Hiar  MJectioii  vould,  of  connBinA  '^'^^>:ba>^  qC  tl 
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roinmautUii^  officer,  when  favoiir,  not  morit,  might  cany  tlie  day. 
.\inl  it  niimt,  necessarily,  create  diacoutent  amongst  the  comrades 
i)f  tUc  chosen — wlio  would  be  compcUc<l  to  perform  extra  duties, 
that  ihcy  might  I)c  euablcil  to  study — while  it  would  greatly 
diminish  the  iucliimtion  of  the  mass  to  lalwiir  iu  the  acquisition  of 
Ifaniiug,  when  they  i<aw  thcinaelvcs  excluded  from  fair  competition 
for  the  little  promotion  within  tlie  Britisli  soldier's  reach,  by  per- 
sons marked  out  for  adraticemeut,  and  allotted  opportunities  for 
ItttiDg  themselves  to  obtain  it,  whicli  were  denied  to  them.  It 
vould,  in  fact,  altogether  change  the  nature  of  what  professes  to 
he  a  general  system  of  education,  designed  for  the  entire  army — 
into  a  special  one,  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  a  few — and  which, 
w  luch,  could  1k!  effected,  at  a  far  less  expenditure. 

Common  seusc,  coniliincd  witli  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
(iMcription  of  men  joining  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  Army, 
mi^t  hare  taught  those  who  framed  the  existing  system  of  regi- 
mental education,  that  attcudanee  at  the  schools  not  being  com- 
palsory,  it  must  of  iiceessity  cause  it  to  prove  a  failure.  And  we 
caosider  it  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  militaiy  authorities,  that 
they  should  still  continue  to  pt^rscverc  in  wasting  a  very  con- 
■idenble  sum  of  the  public  mouev  animally,  on  an  institution 
thich  experience,  and  the  reports  ot  their  own  sulioTdinatcs,  have 
■Imdy  proved  to  lie  a  perfect  sham.  But  may  we  not  ask  what 
■re  "  the  multiplicity  of  duties  incident  to  the  British  soldier's 
Bfc"  (unng  the  words  of  the  Report)  "in  camp  and  quarters, 
vldcli  prove  so  iniunnountablc  a  bar  to  his  education  V" 

No  penon>  we  believe,  will  contend  that  the  British  Army  ia 
better  diicipliDed  than  the  French  one.  And  yet  every  soldier  in  the 
litter  KTrice  requiring  and  found  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  is, 
■Imig  with  being  taught  danciug,  fencing,  and  gymnastics,  obliged 
to  «ttend  the  Fnmary  E«gimcntal  Schools  for  two  hours  on  every 
I  duy  in  the  week,  Saturday  excepted,  ample  time  being  still  left 
them  for  amuNcment ;  while  it  would  appear  that  the  British  sol- 
dier can,  even  if  iucltned,  in  many  instances  devote  only  the  tenth 
Mil  of  that  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  His  absence 
from  the  schools  being  attributable,  in  our  Senice,  either  to  "  Pipc- 
Hayiam,"  wiiieh  should  be  abolished — or  to  idleness  which  should 
ba  restrftincd  ;  and  if  those  now  well-ascertained  obstructing  causes 
jre  to  bo  still  permitted  to  continue  in  existence,  we  submit,  that 
h  would  be  more  just  to  the  public — and  no  loss  to  the  soldier — 
that  the  Regimental  School  System  should  be  altogether  ahau- 
ionvd. 

It  is  evident,  from  statements  contained  in  the  Report,  that  to 
the  Tnriltatinf;  and  inconsistent  condnct  of  the  Horse  Guards  au- 
lliuritie!«,  may  be  attributed  all  the  impediments  thrown  in  way  of 
^  ftoldier's  education. 

In  IftM  the  Duke  of  Wellington  issued  an  order,  that  "  All 
Inmite,  tutffl  dumisacd  drill,  attend  the  garrison  or  rc^uicatai 
-.    *-    .      .  ..    ^  '  iiu»,  to««eiveuiatlwi^utKBSi.\uiB  " 
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In  1857  this  order  was  cauccUcd  by  another,  "  by  which  the 
commencement  of  the  soldier's  education  was  jjostponcd  until  he 
had  been  dismissed  drill,  and  it  was  ruled  that  a  soldier  could  not 
be  legally  compelled  to  attend  school/'  Sulwequently  a  clause 
was  introduced  into  the  Articles  ofWar,  empowering  commanding 
officers  to  order  school  parades,  and  their  attention  was  called  to 
this  power  in  a  general  order  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
23rd  February,  1860.  This  again  being  revoked  by  another  of  the 
6th  January  following,  so  slovenly  drawn  up,  and  ambiguously 
worded,  that  it  was  intei'pretcd  by  some  commanding  officers, 
quoting  the  Report,  ^'  as  forbidding  them,  under  any  circumstances 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  compelling  attendance  at  school,  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  a  claase  in  the  Mutiny  Act/'  Now  surely 
this  order,  issued  more  than  four  years  ago,  and  understood  as 
superseding  a  special  act  of  Parliament,  should  have  been  re- 
voked, or  rendered  intelligible  to  all  before  now ;  and  it  can  only 
be  set  down  to  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  that  they  should  have  allowed  matters  to  remain 
so  long  in  such  a  state  as  vii*tual]y  to  render  regimental  education 
valueless.  If  the  additional  clauses  in  the  Mutiny  Act  did  empower 
(as  they  were  first  officially  informed)  commanding  officers  to  en- 
force attendance  at  the  regimental  schools,  it  was  a  positive  in- 
fringement on  the  law  of  the  land  to  set  that  enactment  aside 
by  an  arbitrary  order.  If  it  did  not,  it  should  have  been  amended 
to  enable  them  to  do  so,  the  moment  it  became  evident  that  with- 
out compulsion,  attendance  at  them  could  not  be  hoped  for.  The 
law  offiecrs  of  the  crown  were  at  hand,  their  opinions  would 
have  at  once  decided  the  matter,  and  we  cannot  understand  why 
thoy  have  not  been  appealed  to,  so  that  their  decision,  on  so  impor- 
tant a  subject,  might  have  been  communicated  to  the  Army.  "  Thii 
state  of  things,''  according  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Council  above 
described,  "  cannot  in  any  way  l}c  deemed  satisfactory.  A  large 
expense  is  incurred  by  the  public,  for  the  education  of  the  soldier; 
but  it  endently  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  personal  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  each  commanding  officer,  whether  the  outlay 
shall,  in  the  bodv  under  his  command,  secure  any  eorresponding 
result." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  condemnation  of  the  Council 
issued  on  the  31st  July,  1861,  matters  are  stiU  allowed  by  the 
Horse  Ghiards  to  continue  in  the  same  state,  which  was  then  de- 
scribed by  those  supposed  to  be  best  informed  upon  the  aulgee^ 
as, ''not  being  in  any  way  satisfactory."  And  we  cannot  qvk 
that  portion  of  the  Report  under  notice,  relative  to  adnlt  ediusik- 
tion,  without  quoting  a  paragraph  from  it,  referring  to  the  xondti 
arising  from  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  powen  of  tmmnmm^ 
ing  officers,  of  which  the  War  Depurtment  and  Home  Ghuofli 
were  duly  warned  so  long  ago.  "It  will  be  aeen^  by  tiie  «bita0i 
given  aborej  the  average  amount  of  schooling  finr  a  MddiflK  »  fljitMf^ 
One  hotm  and  a  liolf  per  ireek.    'W^  {boa  ^b^tdlii^ 
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the  Appeudix  IX.,  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  many  regimcntR 
the  men  are  uot  able  to  attend  as  much  as  two  hours  in  the  week. 
To  expect  rcsultii  commensurate  nith  the  large  expenditure  iti- 
corred,  would,  under  such  circumstances  1)0  evidently  vain ;  and 
were  the  question  to  be  finally  left  in  this  unsatisfatitory  position, 
ifie  cause  of  education  as  respects  non-commissioned  officers  and 
wldicrs  would  l)e  far  from  hopeful." 

The  truth  of  the  statements  which  MC  have  quoted  from  the 
Report  of  the  Council  is  more  than  confirmed  by  those  of  the  As- 
>iiiUiit--Iuspeetors. 

Major  Gleig  tells  us,  "  that  the  men  reported,  in  his  district,  to 
laA  letters  and  monosyllables,  were  unable,  wlicn  examined  in  Ids 
presence,  to  read  anything  move  dilKcult  than  '  Jones's  early  Secu- 
lar LeaaoD  Book.'  That  from  what  he  has  seen  of  the  esamina- 
tioo  papers,  he  feels  justified  in  reporting  that  the  compoimd  rules 
ue  Tcry  imperfeetly  understood  by  many  men  who  are  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  that  the  rule  of  practice  is  not 
generally  taught  in  the  schools ;"  adding,  "  that  he  found  com- 
puitiT^y  few  men  able  to  work  sums  in  the  compound  rules,  cx- 
(Qit  u  applied  to  money ;  many  being  unacquainted  with  the 
Ulilei  of  veights  and  measures  in  common  use ;  and  a  still  greater 
naber  appearing  incapable  of  ai>plyiug  themselves  to  the  working 
wtofnmu." 

in  even  moie  lamentable  condition  of  things  is  reported  from 

bdiad  bjr  Ur.  Vican.     The  names  on  the  school  registers  have 

ken  laqfely  diminished  there,  in  the   InNt  t^vo  vcai-s,  and  the 

■Umben  in   att^idance  have  1kx;oiuc    cousidcrubly    less.      The 

^■tBM,  atdiongti  the   Inspector,   with   commendable    prudence. 

Wads  detub,  appear*  not  to  have  been  more  successful  in  Scot- 

Hikd,  and  ou  no  side — nor  from  any  official— do  we  learn  anything 

Bttch  Dould  lead  us  to  hope  for  a  better  future. 

Wz    He  adult  children  and  infant  schools  arc  represented  to  lie 

^lOTC  pro»i>erou«  than  those  of  the  men,  although  the  acqnirc- 

(nenla  of  the  pupils  appear  to  be  but  small,  anil  occasional  pom- 

jilsioti   arc   made   relative  to   the  conduct  and  caj>acity  of   the 

kJiooI  mistresscf. 

Some  iiwtftiiccM  of  these  parings  effected  by  the  authorities  of 
the  War  Department,  who  feel  no  hesitation  in  increasing  tfie 
ilready  far  too  liberal  salaries  of  such  of  those  employed  under 
\than  an  arc  fortunate  enough  to  possess  family  interest,  wo  can- 
k  refrain  from  uuticinK. 
j£&il  im  levied  from  the  soldiers  for  admission  to  the  recreation 
—which  (chould  be  open  to  all.  Fees  of  petty  amounts  are 
j  takvii  from  their  adult  children,  as  the  price  of  instruction ; 
I  in  many  of  the  schools,  "  inconvenience  is  reported  to  have 
II  felt  from  the  catting  down  of  the  requisitions  for  foolscap 
w,  dictation,  copy,  and  reailing- books."  'llic  savincs  on  all  of 
"a  vill  not  porliapN  amount  to  tlic  additions  made  tliin  ^out, 
., _ — .■-*_  .t-  ^i.^  eatravagaat  alktvasAf-  'i  'Cm 
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Duke  of  Cambridge's  aides-de-camp,  and  the  easily  earned  eulaiy 
of  the  Director  of  Clothing. 

On  turning  oiir  attention  to  tlic  cost  of  tins  admittedly  imper- 
fect system  of  regimental  education,  wc  find  that  for  tlic  deanlton- 
tcacliing  of  1-1,863  aoldiem,  and  15,881  of  their  adnlt  children 
and  infants  in  the  merest  rudiments  of  learning,  this  country 
I)avs — inclndiiig  tlic  salaries  an<l  allowaueca  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education  (.€8,300)— no  less  than  ,€14,678  per  annum, 
being  at  the  rate  of  a  fraction  under  158.  6d.  per  head, — or  taking 
merely  the  expenditure  on  iuspectors,  scliool-mastcrs  and  mis- 
tresses (CSQjSil),  and  excluding  all  contingent  expenses  10s.  2d. 
per  head  a  year,  as  the  cost  of  gi^'ing  instruction  alone. 

'riie  I'Vench  regular  army  consists  of  at  least  400,000  non-tum- 
missioned  officers  and  privates,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  those  found  on  joining  to  be  already  veil  educated  or  inca- 
pable of  learning  after  three  mouths'  triid,  are  compelled  to  attend 
the  schools  until  suflieientlv  instructed.  Taking  those  not  in- 
eluded  in  either  eatogory  with  tlie  5,662  eiifants  dc  troupe,  at 
900,000 — we  find  that  nnmbcr  of  soldiei's,  and  I>oys,  rceciviug,  or 
having  received,  an  excellent  education  at  the  cost  of  71,0(X)  francs 
(€28 10  of  our  currcucy) ,  licing  at  the  rate  of  a  fraction  over  three- 
pence per  head  for  instnietion.  (Sec  page  196  of  the  FrcBcIi 
Atilitary  Budget  for  1801 — 65.     Tlie  last  an  yet  published.) 

It  is  true  that  this  sum  only  iucludcs  the  allowances  to  the 
monitors  employed  (50,000  fraues),  aiul  the  premiums  allowed  to 
meritorious  pupils  (12,000 francs),  and  that  the  pay  of  the  ofBccn 
who  direct  them  is  not  chained  in  the  aeeount,  because  belonging  to 
the  '  Cadus '  of  their  respective  regiments,  and  merely  detailed 
for  the  time  being  by  the  Colonel  for  that  particular  duty,  they 
would  accompany  their  battalion  if  sent  on  aictive  sen'ice,  and  be 
succeeded  by  others  remaining  with  the  depdt,  so  that  their  em- 
ployment as  directors  of  studies  entails  no  additional  expense. 

There  are  about  220  lieutenants  of  infantrj',  or  second  captains 
of  ca^nliy  and  artillciy,  noting  in  this  capacity,  whose  AggrcgiLtc 
pay  docs  not,  we  arc  sure,  exceed  the  siun  (.€8300)  exp^dod  on 
onr  "  Council  of  Military  Education  "  alone ;  but  setting  it  down 
in  round  numbers  at  .€10,000  a  year,  which  is  certainly  b^^ond 
the  mark,  we  find  that  tbc  good  and  really  scn-iceable  edtioatkm 
of  200,000  French  scholars,  including  every  possible  charge,  COCti 
for  instruction  and  rewards,  a  fraction  over  filtcea  pence  per  liai^ 
— "  while  that  of  the  British  soldier  and  his  children,  ao  ■dmittaffljr 
imperfect,  costs  us  no  less  than  ten  shillingB  and 
head," — an  incredible  difierenoe.  It  is,  however, 
on  looking  orer  the  official  estimates  of  the  two 
happens  that  this  enormous  and  unnecessary 
occasioned  in  oars.  The  French  sdioola  are  presided 
Tty mental  officers,  who  receive  no  extra  pay  for 
sn  rutted  and  closely  inspected  hr  the  geuEnla 
mmndmg  tba  diitrioti  in  wUcb  taef  dumoe  te 
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leaat  four  times  a  year, — hy  the  ticucrab  of  diviuiou  twice, — and 
igiin  1>v  tlic  Inspecting  Generals,  when  makiug  their  annual 
"tftara&s,"  so  that  their  interior  ccouomy  is  cu(|uirc(l  into,  and 
the  progress  of  the  pupiU  is  minutely  tested  by  "  viva  voce " 
oamination  and  insjiection  of  their  work,  filed  for  the  purpose,  nt 
least  seven  times  within  the  twelve  mouths,  hy  superior  ofKcers, 
ami  by  them  re]iortcd  ujion,  through  the  ^lar.ilials,  to  the  minister 
ofirar,  and  for  all  this  i)ractical  and  most  cflicicnt  supervision, 
France  paya  not  one  extra  sliilling,  wliilc  we  have  Assistant 
Inspectors  enjoying  large  salaries,  with  eighteen  sui>enntcndiiig, 
ind  a  host  of  other  school-masters,  accortled  the  military  rank 
and  pay  of  eommissioucci  officers,  the  former  of  whom,  though 
nq^iosed  tu  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  a  year,  admit  that  they 
hire  not,  during  the  prescribed  period,  Ix-cn  present  at  the  pcniioiml 
emnination  of  more  than  'tl  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  and  all  of 
whom  appear  to  be  bu  utterly  uuacquaiutcd  with  the  exact  condition 
and  nnmoer  of  the  scholars,  that  tlicir  statements  on  those  subjects 
IK  designated  in  the  Rcjjort  "  as  merely  approximate,"  and  "  not 
iclid^  coiTCCt,"  by  their  superiors  who  framed  it. 

Toaching  the  heaviness  of  the  dutiex,  and  extent  of  the 
lihonn  ci  woie  officials,  it  is  only  necessary  to  rciicat  the  wonls 
rf the  Bq>oii  itself : — "The  average  attendance  of  their  pupils  is 
only  hilf  an  hour  a  day,  and  in  some  instances  only  half  an  liour 
I  week,  and  yet  with  this  ri<Uculously  easy  employment,  and  an 
dnltttiB  falling  off  of  6,780  in  the  numbers  on  the  school  books, 
nd  of  8>312  in  the  numbers  of  those  daily  attending,  since  the 
■Mnng  of  thrir  last  Beport,  the  Council  liavc,  after  the  fashion  of 
fls  wu  depurtment,  actually  increased  the  nimitx)r  of  first  class 
■hbolniMten  enjoying  commissioned  rank,  by  four,  in  1863,  and 
h  Ae  nwut  yew  t^y  have  recommended  three  additional  first 
Aw  wWhiIiiimIiiii,  who  had  given  great  satisfaction  in  the  care  of 
^^■|^^m[PBKl)t  aclioob." 

We  eannotlic  snrprisetl  at  the  extravagance  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended on  our  rcgimciital  schools,  when  we  find  the  number  of 
fint-closs   teachers  systemnticaUy  incrcascil,  as    the  number    of 
s^tajs  diminishes,  and  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  astonish- 
ment that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  usually  so  chary  of 
the  pahlic  money,  should  in  this  instance  prove  himself  so  over 
libcnl.     Can   it  be  that  the  facility  with  which  he  grants   the 
demamls  of  the  Couucil  of  Mihtary  Edueatiou,  arises  fitaa  that 
body'w  enjoying  a  protection,  which  he  is  personally  anxioni  to 
conciliate  7 
K     Were  the  system  of  regimental  education,  fisT  which  we  pay  to 
Bkarly,  nt  all  equal  in  its  scope  or  results  to  that  panned  m  Hxe 
^Keiich  schoolf,  vc  might  be  in  some  meanm  wwtfncilBd  to  the 

m 


,  ivy  burden  which  it  iniposes  on  our  fiuancei ;  bat  the  troth  ii^ 
Mt  it  is  in  every  re3{ieet  so  far  inferior,  as  not  to  ponatt  of 
mparisonj  cdther  as  tegards  the  numbers  to  nhoBLib  ^iwff"™*- 
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catcs  mstructioii  (vfaich  wc  liave  already  given)  >  or  the  iiature  and 
exteiit  of  the  information  nhtcli  it  imparts. 

The  Frciicli  primnry  rpgiincntal  bcIiooIh  ai^c  divided  into  four 
classes,  composed  of  the  absolutely  illiterate,  the  lat  and  2nd 
classes  selected  accordiug  to  their  degree  of  advancement,  and  the 
class  designed  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  corporal,  who,  along 
with  reading  and  writing  well,  must  be  perfect  in  tlic  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  capable  of  writing  correctly  from  dictation— 
and  the  teaching  comprises  rending,  writing,  Englisli,  French,  and 
figures.  The  course  for  the  first  year  in  the  siiperior  school, 
includes  Trench  grammar,  with  geometry,  aud  military  adminis- 
tration. That  for  the  second  year  geograpliy,  history,  and  the 
study  of  maps.  The  time  allotted  for  study  in  each  is  two  honrs. 
The  first  half  liour  is  spent  in  questions  on  the  previous  lesson. 
The  second  in  explanation  of  the  lesson  of  the  day,  and  the  last 
hour  is  employed  in  ivritiiig  exercises  upon  it,  and  correcting  them. 
The  office-director  has  charge  of  all  the  "  material "  of  the 
school,  he  superintends  the  lessons  given  in  the  primary  school, 
and  gives  lectiu^s  on  the  siibjects  which  form  the  course  of  study 
in  the  superior  one.  He  is  only  aided  by  monitors  taken  from  tlu 
best  instructed  pupils,  and  on  every  Saturday  he  assembles  all 
such  employefl  in  the  primary  school,  and  explains  to  them, 
during  two  hours,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  instruction  they 
arc  required  to  communicate  to  the  scholars,  and  points  ont  the 
most  simple  and  eiiectivc  method  of  conveying  it.  He  has  the 
power  of  promoting  from  one  class  to  another,  and  every  three 
months  makes  a  report  to  the  major  of  tlie  regiment,  on  the  con- 
dition of  each  bcIkk)!,  sending,  at  tlic  same  time,  a  return  of  the 
students  who  have  distinguished  thcmsel\-es.  Their  names  sabae- 
qucntly  appear  in  the  regimental  orders  of  the  day,  and  this  notice 
secures  their  promotion.  The  head  monitors,  who  miut  be 
sergeants,  receive  a  gratuity  of  four  pence,  and  those  of  the 
inferior  class  of  one  penny  per  lesson.  When  the  regiment  ia 
divided,  schools  arc  opened  in  the  different  detachments^  and  con- 
ducted by  monitors,  the  directing  officer  always  TemuDing  it 
head-quaTters,  and  no  soldier  is  dismissed  from  attendance  toitil 
he  haa  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  thing  professed  to  be  tangjlt 

There  are,  aeeordiug  to  the  last  returns,  6,622  boys  (one  ftr 
each  company  and  troop,  and  all  the  children  of  offioen  or  toldiani) 
educated  in  uie  French  regimental  schools,  under  tliedenonuBatkB 
of  "  Enfonts  de  Troupe,"  and  the  nature  and  Talne  of  tiia  etoai- 
tion  which  thCT  receive  thercj  may  be  tested  fe  -«-^^"^^^^^ 
fiu!t,  that  crowds  of  the  rabordinate,  and  many  tt 
gmabeA  offioem  in  the  service,  axe  soldy  inoe'lrt 
fitenuy  aoqairementi  which  have  enabled  them  to  perform, 
they  row  in  nak.,  the  duties  attached  to  their  hi^'hcr  positio 
Up  to  Ute  an  of  tirelve  those  hoys,  e^pped  and  ibnUcd  as  soldiei 
Miv  marcbed,  zDorning  and  Braning,  to  and  from  the  eommiu 
»(^oob,  by  a  ooipoxaL    They  then  entaK  ^i^  tt^tmeatal  t 
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md,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Lyc^es 
or  collegci),  generally  established  in  all  garrison  towns.  At  four- 
teen they  are  entitled  to  soldiers'  pay,  and  may  become  monitoi'a 
in  the  scliools.  At  seventeen  tliey  arc  privileged  to  engage, 
failing  to  do  so,  they  are  discharged  at  cightccu,  and  take  their 
rhancc  of  drawing  for  the  consumption  at  t*yenty. 

We  cairnot  discover  from  the  Beport  the  exact  extent  of  the  cdu- 
ration  actually  given  iu  onr  adidt  schools ;  but  from  the  tallies 
fiimishcd,  we  can  in  some  measure  guess  at  the  acquirements  of 
the  pupils  in  them,  which  appear  to  be  on  every  important  sub- 
ject, either  exceedingly  limited,  or  absolutely  nil. 

Thus  we  find  that  out  of  113  men  of  the  Household  Cavalry 
Brigade  on  the  books,  only  48  can  read  works  of  general  informa- 
lion ;  but  IG  understand  proportion  and  practice,  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual ia  acquainted  with  fractions  and  decimals,  and  not  one 
uuoDgBt  them  knows  anything  of  geography,  grammar,  or  history. 
Hut  in  17  regiments  of  cavalry,  having  1351  names  on  the  books, 
onlv  820  can  read  ordinary  books,  but  l&i  understand  proportion 
■naraactice}  only  &i  have  reached  fractions  and  dcclm^s,  but 
186  Know  anythiiig  of  geography;  only  117  have  any  idea  of 
pimmar,  and  there  are  only  14  at  all  instructed  in  history. 

Out  o£  1116  men  of  the  Foot  Guards  enrolled,  but  81  know 
proptntion  ud  practice,  152  fractious  and  decimals,  128  have 
mne  faunrfedge  t^  hlBtory,  while  all  arc  absolutely  ignorant  of 


Of  17fiS9  men  on  the  school  books  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Line, 
itftt  Bittaliont,  ArtiUery  and  Engineers,  but  1801  understand 
&Mtinu,  only  8000  are  at  all  acquainted  with  geography,  but 
IBS  lounr  inytUng  of  grammar^  and  only  843  are  instructed  in 


B^tiie  proportion  of  men  returned,  as  having  acquired  some 

of  those  various  branches  of  learning,  gives  ua  no  cor- 

tho  proficiency  they  have  attained  in  them,  which 

indeed,  according  to  Major  Qreig'a  Report,  already 

^t^ty  of  tlie  "  spcpiol  classes,"  and  the  probable  success 

J'  to  attend  their  general  institution,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as 
ying  a  subordinate  class  of  teachera  for  the  army,  may  be 
£mato(l  from  the  Report  of  Quarter-Master  ^'havy,  superintend- 
i  of  (lie  WoolwicJi  artillery  achools  : — "  In  Octohin",  1818,"  he 
n,  "  ten  non-commissione<l  officers,  being  one  from  each  bat- 
£on  of  Royal  Artillery,  were  selected,  by  order  of  the  adjutant- 
Sieral  of  ftitilltar,  for  a  course  of  instruction  under  the  sergeant 
MiUiuuter,  with  a  view  of  thua  Iwcnming  qualified  for  the  duties 
r  acting  Kchoolmaatcrt  at  detached  eommands.  The  course 
Ited  for  twclvu  mmiths,  and  the  men  did  nn  other  duty  during 
TIii<  clnu  has  twon  continued  with  but  Uttlo  int^rmp- 
i  tlien,  and  aJxut  200  non-commiKsioncA  oQlcct«\wi« 
inditionc 
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Laving  completed  the  course  of  instructioiij  they  are  ordered  to 
rejoiu  tlicir  battcrica  for  ordinary  duty.  Tlieir  subsequent 
employment  in  any  special  capacity,  is  discretional  with  thar 
commanding  officers.  Many  of  them  liavc  become  clerks  and  pay 
sergeants,  some  have  liccn  promoted  to  laboratory  and  staff 
sergeants,  seven  of  them  have  become  army  schoolmasters,  s  few 
have  received  commissions,  but  not  very  many  of  the  200  who 
have  been  taught  in  this  class,  arc  now  employed  on  school 
duties." 

Now  this  Report  fully  verifies  the  soundness  of  tJie  objcetious 
which  we  have  already  taken  to  the  establishment  of  those  special 
classes.  They  have  prmcd,  as  carried  out,  a  failure  in  supplying 
subonlinate  teachers  for  the  schools,  and  have  merely  served  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  commanding  officers  to  indulge  in  favour- 
itism, and  of  promoting  the  personal  interests  of  those  composing 
them,  while  it  must  naturally  breed  discontent  amongst  otliers 
etiually  desirous — and  perhajis  more  capable  of  Icamiug — to  sec 
certain  of  their  comrades  relieved  from  all  duties,  to  enable  tliem 
to  fit  themselves  for  promotion,  while  the  time  left  at  tlieir  own 
disposal  to  prepare  for  competition  with  them  may  not  exceed  two 
hours  a-week.  But,  independent  of  these  objections,  tliis  special 
system  so  warmly  recommended  by  the  Comieil  of  Military  Edu- 
cation, appears  to  us  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  terms  on  which 
the  money  to  support  the  regimental  schools  was  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment j  the  grant  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  all — it  should  not  be 
devoted  to  that  of  the  few ;  regimental  education  was  provided  to 
afford  every  soldier  a  fair  chance  of  competition  for  the  small 
share  of  promotion  he  can  attain ;  it  should  not  be  jierverted 
into  a  special  advantage  for  some,  to  the  iHrtuoI  exclusiou  of  all 
others.  T."he  idea  in  which  it  originated,  embraced  the  view  that 
ull  who  at  the  expiration  of  their  engagements  retired  from  the 
army,  and  retired  to  ci\'il  life,  shoidd  be  better  instnicted  than 
when  they  left  it ;  and  assuredly  the  project  of  making  a  veir 
small  minority  smart  scholars,  and  leaving  the  maas  in  tiieir 
oiiginal  ignorance,  was  never  contemplated  by  its  founders. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  proof  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
educate  the  British  soldier  without  making  his  attendance  at  the 
schools  and  examination  compulsory,  tmd  of  the  abaurditj'  cf 
wasting  money  oq  such  a  seuseleBs  syston  as  that  now  in  actkUf 
is  to  be  found  in  the  table  page  ix.  of  the  Report,  showing  that  of 
20,496  men — the  average  numben  on  the  books  of  regimeotlifl 
serving  at  home — ^bnt  8,928  or  43-5  per  cent,  attended  ^c  Isata 
inspeotifmB.  Now,  under  siub  circnnutances,  can  any  estimate  li 
fbmed  of  tlie  progzois  of  the  pupils  ?  And  if,  as  may  reaaonabl 
be  anpjpoMd,  mHj  the  best  qnaUfled  pnaeX;  fitemsc'lTcs  for  ei 
wnjnrtion,  m  wa.j  eamiy  conjeotan,  from  fbft  B^rts  of  the  In-] 
apeetan  as  to  Aeir  oapabilitiea,  vhat  olaim  liM  absent  have  to 
ocuMKfarad  at  in  anyriie  initnutod.  In  tnitli,  as  matters  i 
Jiow  mMtugedf  the  luige  mm  voted  fin  nofiiu)^  c;i)Ai9>^""  ^  «< 
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profitable  iu  providing  well-paid  places  for  the  protegees  of  the 
War  Dcpartmcut. 

Now  is  it  not  strange  that  with  the  full  knowledge  they  must 
pouess,  from  the  reports  of  the  Military  Attache  residing  in  Paris, 
that  our  Goi'cminciit  will  not  adopt  a  system  at  once  so  simple 
and  so  inexpensive  as  the  French  one  ?  Tlie  amount  of  instniction 
given  is  far  more  limited  iu  our  schools  than  in  tlieirs ;  wliilc  it  is 
admitted,  in  the  Report  now  under  notice,  that  even  limited  tliough 
it  be,  it  is  not  practically  carried  out. 

And  what  necessity,  we  may  ask,  can  there  be  for  having  a 
Council  of  Military  Education,  composed  of  high  officials,  and 
costing  £8,300  a-ycar,  to  direct  an  elementary  eoiirac  of  mere 
icidiug-aud -writing-practice,  and  fractions  ? 

Surely  there  is  not  a  general  officer  in  the  senice,  even  amongst 
those  who  entered  it  iKjfore  preliminary  examiuatious  were  estab- 
lished, who  is  not  competent  to  pass  an  opinion  on  good  or  bad 
reading  or  writing,  and  who,  though  lie  may  he  incapable  of 
TOrking  a  sum  himself,  is  not  nevertheless  able  to  discover,  from 
the  examination  books,  if  the  answers  to  them  he  correctly  given  ? 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  Generals  of  Districts  themselves 
inqiect  die  schools,  aa  in  France,  when  inspecting  tlic  regiments 
to  irhi^  they  belong,  and  report  upon  them  direct  to  the 
Vu  Department,  and  so  save  the  country  a  very  considerable 
expeuM?  The  number  of  Generals  commanding  campn  and 
Satneta — independent  of  the  Horse  Guanls  staff,  and  a  host  of 
'  itant  A^jntaDti,  Generals,  and  Staff  Colonels — is  30;  and 
B  it  Ib  Temembered  that  the  rank  and  lilc  of  our  troops  on 


Iw  very  little,  if  at  all,  so  many  thousands, 
that  those     ~ 


it  it  almrd  to  suppose  that  those  officers  should  not  be  required 
po  undertake  this  duty,  in  atlditiou  to  their  present  ridiculously 
^mall  ones. 

K      The  supervision  of  an  officer  of  rank  would  l>e  far  more  effica- 
Mious  than  that  of  an  Inspector  or  superintending  school-master, 
nriiick,  in  fact,  i^  a  mere  burlesque,  seeing  that,  according  to  the 
PtiUes  laid  down  in  the  ReiK>rt,  the  latter  give  a  fortnight's  notice 
"of  their  intended  i-isit,  so  that  the  regimental  schoolmaster  has 
sufficient  time  to  cram  his  pupils,  and,  for  his  own  sake,  to  pro- 
duce only  such  of  them  as  he  considers  will  do  liim  credit,  while 
be  may  caaily  conceal  the  deficiencies  of  the  rest  by  recoirnnendiug 
i^tteiicc.     Indeed,  in  so  far  as  any  dread  of  discovery  is  concerned, 
he  might  with  perfect  impunity  tlLke  the  Galway  parson,  who,  on 
tbe  Bishop's  vidifation,  Itorrowcd  a  congregation  from  the  priest) 
nrningn  »  gatheriug  of  the  best-instructed  mcu  of  the  rejiimcut  to 
BCpreitent  those  in  the  habit  of  frtqucnting  his  school. 
B     III  tltiti  way,  all  the  salaries  of  Inspectors  and  superintending 
^bioolmasters  might  lie  dispensed  witli.     One  teacher,  having  tlio 
^hnk  and  pay  of  sergeant-major,  and  aided  by  monitors  taken  front 
Bfe  papils>  should  be  quite  sufficient  for  each  hattftVion  -,  Ktul.  U  % 
HKihiliiM  Mini  [lilm'hrf  iii  n  ^o  not  say  to  te&nb.  Hat  f  " ''  *" 
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give  support  to  the  scboolm&ster  by  his  presence,  and  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  veracity  of  his  reiwrtsi,  the  system  might  be  car- 
ried ont  successfully,  attendance  being  compulsory  at  a  trifling 
cost,  prortded  all  those  voluminous  reports,  the  framing  of  whieh 
seems  to  be  the  principal  occupation  of  all  engaged  iu  admiuis- 
tcring  regimental  cducationj  and  which  might  easily  be  condeuacd 
into  a  few  lines,  were  wholly  dispensed  ivith. 

But,  in  tmtii,  all  our  military  schools,  as  irell  as  the  rc^- 
mcntal  ones,  are  conducted,  notwitlwtanding  some  recent  reduc- 
tions, in  so  recklessly  expensive  a  manner,  as  almost  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  War  Department  authorities  consider  the  teat  of 
a  sound  education  to  be  the  extravagance  of  the  outlay  U]X)u  it ; 
for  wc  fiml  that  while  in  the  French  colleges  of  the  Polytechniquc 
and  St.  Cyr,  there  are  but  37  civil  professors  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors for  860  students  in  both — or,  in  round  numljcrs,  1  professor 
to  every  23  jiupils — there  are  in  the  Woolwich  Academy  and 
Royal  Military  College  37  exclusively  ci\\l  professors  employed 
for  iaO  students  in  Iwth,  being  a  i>roportion  of  1  dvil  professor 
to  a  fraction  over  every  12  pupils — and  this,  too,  independent  of 
40  military  professors,  some  of  whom  are  occupied  in  teaching 
much  of  what  is  taught  by  the  civil  professors  in  France. 

Our  Council  of  Military  Education  ia  an  institution  unkDOwn 
in  the  French  armv,  where  the  Geueral  presiding  at  the  annual 
examinations  is  only  temporarily  employed  for  that  purpose,  and 
where  the  csaminers  for  the  year  arc  selected  from  amongst  the 
professors  of  the  Colleges  by  the  Minister  at  War,  and  only 
accorded  a  very  moderate  compensation  for  the  additional  trouble. 
And  we  cannot  sec  the  slightest  necessity  for  its  continuance.  The 
small  acquirements  necessary  to  enable  its  Vice-President  (the 
Presidency  being  honorary),  who  cnioys  a  salary  of  £1000  per 
Bumun,  to  perform  all  the  duties  attached  to  his  high  office,  may 
be  tested  by  the  literary  productions  of  a  late  one,  on  the  most 
common-place  subj  ects,  which  provoked  the  ridicule  of  the  "  Times" 
and  other  leading  journals,  but  who  nevertheless  was^  wc  must 
presume,  considered  perfectly  qualified  for  hia  position,  as  he  cun- 
tinucd  to  retain  it  until  appointed  to  a  better. 

Wc  are  the  more  anxious  for  the  speedy  dissolution  of  tha 
Council  of  Milita^  Education,  as  we  can  anticipate  nothing  bnt  r 
continuance  of  daily  incrcoaing  expense  during  its  existence. 

A  trip  taken  through  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  1861  in  thcar 
oflBcial  capacity  and  at  the  public  expense,  by  two  of  its  member^' 
seems  to  have  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  leatf  and  inspired  then 
with  the  desire  of  travelliiig,  and^  according,  ve  find  in  the  firri 
Iteport,  "  That  the  CouncU  aie  of  oprioA  iritli  Captain  Gldfl 
that  the  reports  of  subordinate  officers  aiu;lit  not  to  be  thv  i  *~ 
means  of  obtaining  information  pouened  hf  the  Council, 
that  these  memben  aboold  have  llie  poirer  of  ^enonally  e 
Jbom  time  to  time,  the  state  of  Qib  Khooh." 
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nade  for  one  yean'  excursion,  "  They  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
ncTring  their  former  recommendations  on  this  auhject,  for  fiie  con- 
lideration  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  General  Conunauding-in- 
Chief,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  of  stating  their  conviction 
that  if  they  Tcrc  empowered  to  make  annual  inspections  of  the 
•dioola  in  the  United  Kingdom,  each  member  taking  a  separate 
district  or  division,  the  general  system  of  superintendence,  as  at 
pTcscut  arranged,  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient ;  but  that,  without 
well  powers  the  Comicil  must  remain  iu  a  great  measure  depen- 
dent on  the  opinions  of  the  assistant  iuspcctors,  on  all  practical 
•objects  connected  with  the  schools,"  in  which  it  is  thus  clearly 
implied  that  they  place  no  confidence  whatever. 

Now,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Council  for  seeking  tlie  plea- 
nie  excursion  which  they  solicited  permission  to  make,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Treaaury,  and  which  we  sec,  from  the  items  in  the  subsc- 
qnent  estimates,  was  then  graciously  accorded  them ;  but  we  do 
Mert  that  the  admissions  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  quoted, 
■te  quite  8ii£Scient  to  condemn  the  system  they  administer,  for 
fl*y  clearly  prove  that  its  subordinate  agents  arc  either  incapable 

0  unworthy  of  credence. — Wc  have  3  assistant  inspectors,  and 
ISnperintending  schoolmasters,  liaWng  military  rank  and  pay,  23 
in  til,  for  the  annual  supervision  of  401  schools  iu  the  United 
Kingdom,  containing  20,497  enrolled  pupUs ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
little  tmst  18  schools,  with  932  scholars  occasionally  attending  them, 
bomrdie  RTera^  for  each;  and  we  find  the  CouucO  successfully 
Ttewiiihtllg  the  necessity  of  their  owu  personal  inspection  to  boot, 
■d  makiDg  their  official  tourneys  at  an  increased  expense  to  the 
utjou  of  600/.  a-year. 

li  tiw  inipectors,  and  sehoolmaaters,  whose  conduct  is  thus 
3  who  pocket  between  them  j£4,453  of  the  public 
"Wiad  been  disniissctl  as  useless,  when  the  Council 
WttieS]  wc  should   not  object,  as   a   considerable 
g  'wanM  have  been  eifected ;  but  wc  protest  ngaiust  continumg 
it  the  same  time,  the  salaries  of  the  one,  and  the  travelling 
s  of  the  other,  for  the  performance  of  a  duty  quite  insuffi- 
B  occupy  the  time  of  either. 

■haps,  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  since  this  addi- 
je  has  been  incurred,  the  nomljer  of  soldiers  enrolled 
s  of  the  sehoolM  has  diminished  by  6,780,  and  the  aver- 
se of  those  attending  them  by  3,212;  that  but  8,928  out  of 
30,407  have  attended  their  csaminationa,  and  "  that  their  results," 
Moordiug  to  Captain  Gleig,  "have  becu  in  most  cases  of  the 
loreat  dt-scription." 

1  On  the  chihlren's  sctiools  too,  a  large  economy  might  easily  Ijc 
;ted.     There  tihonld  be  none  except  at  the  camps  and  iu  the 

^B  gairiaon  towns ;  iu  all  other  plaeea,  the  boys  under  charge  of 

tttl^a^f  *nd  the  girU  under  that  of  a  matron,  the  wife  of  a 

'  mcd  officer,  should  lie  conducted  to  suai  femn  "iJaei 

"  "le  mudx  better  teoi" 
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at  present  are  in  the  regimental  ones  by  schoolmistresses,  some  of 
whom,  according  to  Mr.  Earp,  ^'  are  barely  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  could  not  make  out  the  simplest  return  or  requisition  intelli- 
gibly, without  errors  in  spelling/^  and  few  of  whom,  according  to 
Colonel  Herbert,  ^'  appeared  to  imderstand  the  system,  or  to  be 
capable  of  imparting  instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  any 
great  benefit  to  the  children/^ 

The  second  Report  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  is  a 
brilliant  example  of  what  can  be  effected  in  the  way  of  making 
much  out  of  nothing  by  proficients  in  the  mystery  of  redta]>eism. 
Upwards  of  300  closely  printed  pages  are  for  the  greater  part 
occupied  with  the  most  frivolous  or  unnecessary  details,  including 
solemn  dissertations  on  the  cut,  and  braiding  of  the  schoolmasters' 
habiliments,  and  official  directions  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
for  the  safe  packing  and  carriage  of  magic  lantern  slides,  eluci- 
dating the  adventures  of  ''Goody  two  Shoes''  and  "Mother 
Goose,"  while  no  less  than  eighteen  of  them  are  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  difficult  questions  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  men- 
suration, which  are  at  all  future  examinations  to  be  put  to  pupils, 
who  are  reported  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  themselves  to 
be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  common 
use,  and  incapable  of  working  the  most  simple  sums  in  the  rule 
of  three  or  practice.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  object  aimed  at  by  its  authors  will  be  effected,  for  it  pro- 
ceeds without  imparting  any  reliable  information  on  the  subject  it 
professes  to  elucidate,  while  by  its  prolixity  it  deters  those  whose 
opinions  it  might  be  imprudent  to  challenge,  from  wading  through 
its  voluminous  though  most  unsatisfactory  details. 


THE  BATTLE  OP  WATERLOO  * 

THE  interest  in  the  Battle  of  'Waterloo  is  undying.     So  mucli 
iras  decided  on  that  day  licyond  the  mere  battle,  such  mo- 
mentous restdtB  were  at  issue,  and  lastly  it  was  a  battle  la  which 
1  lecoDd  Ciesar  led  the  forces  ou  one  side,  whilst  the 
**  Foremost  Captain  o(  his  tiine" 

H  thoac  on  the  other.  All  these  cireumstances  combine  to  render 
My  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  interest  and  value.  These 
Xotes  are  written  with  a  manly  simplicity  and  a  tliorough  know- 
ledge. In  171  paragraphs,  caeh  one  of  Avhicli  sheds  some  light, 
whilst  some  are  of  prcat  importance,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
Baltic  of  Waterloo,  fiUl  of  interest  and  instinct,  with  the  life  and 
moTement  of  that  memorable  day.  Very  valuable  arc  the  criticisms 
rfthe  plans  of  the  two  Commanders.  A  generous  jiiaticc,  if  jus- 
tice might  be  gcucroua,  rules  the  criticism.  Many  vexed  qucs- 
tioHj  such  as  the  neglect  fully  to  defend  La  Haye  Sainte  by  the 
Tifikt,  the  chaises  of  cavalry  prematurely  made  by  Napoleon,  the 
cmdiict  of  the  scape-goat  Grouchy,  arc  here  amply  and  intcrcat- 
in^j  discussed. 

Sir  James  Kennedy  considers  the  battle  is  projKrly  divided  into 
fin  lepsrate  attacks,  four  isolated,  and  one  general  attack  along  the 
vboie  tine.  Certainly  this  new  makes  many  pointa  of  the  battle 
otKKtf  and  besides,  is,  wc  think,  the  real  view  in  which  it  should 
klooludat.  Bat  it  is  the  first  time  that  this  division  of  the  battle 
vto  in  parts  has  been  brought  forward,  and  it  renders  the  tactics 
<f  both  Hbe  great  Commanders  clearer.  Sir  James  Kennedy, 
riubt  not  blind  to  the  errors  of  Napoleon,  and  quite  aware  that 
pT  nnenl  commits  in  the  course  of  his  career  great  mistakes, 
VWudsH  doei  aniple  jnsticc  to  his  extraordinary  genius. 

u,  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  Napoleon, 
Kinny  of  Italy  in  1795— that  is,  when  he 

„-,  ,.-,_»^iige — had  profoundly  studied  the  science 

wWar,  and  attained  the  greatest  mastery  of  it  by  having  made 

uinuHtlf  acquainted  with  all  the  known  lustories  of  the  campaigns 

("f  the  great  commanders,  iKJth  ancient  and  modem.    It  is  eiidcnt, 

&om  hia  great  powers  of  mind,  he  had  been  able  to  see  in  them 

'^Iiat  was  defective,  and  idl  that  wliich  was  good  he  scieed  upon 

*nd  chiMiG<'d,  so  bh  to  fix  in  his  mind  so  extensive  a  collection  of 

wdpIcM  an  to  enable  liim  to  solre  every  case  upon  principle, 

•wcver  new  or  c'omplicatcd  the  ease  might  l>e ;  and  this,  together 

b  his  great  natural  capacity,  ap|)cars  to  account  fur  the  ready 

'  — ind  Bolution  which   he   gave   to  every  militai-y  question, 

r  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  cabinet.     This  rapidity 
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and  iixcdncss  of  decision,  was,  from  the  firat  time  of  his  assuming 
the  command  of  an  army,  a  matter  of  utter  surprise  to  the  most 
experienced  officers." 

After  making  these  observations.  Sir  Jaracs  Kennedy  shows 
how,  in  his  last  great  campaign,  tliis  wonderful  man  fell  below  his 
own  standard.  "  The  operations  which  Napoleon  conducted  and 
directed  on  the  17tli  of  June,  1815,  were  so  defectiTO  and  so  erro- 
neous, tliat  they  led  to  the  catastrophe  by  which  he  was  over- 
wlielmcd  on  the  IStb.  In  fact,  it  must  for  ever  appear  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Napoleon's  previous  campaigns,  that  his  operations  on 
the  17th  of  June  ahdidd  have  been  so  tsrdj  and  defective." 

Whether  this  delay  was  the  consequence  of  his  being  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  whether  he  alto- 
gether doubted  a  junction  witli  the  Prussians,  or  whether  there 
was  in  effect  a  real  decay  of  power,  the  result  was  the  same. 
"  Napoleon,  as  if  utterly  infatuated,  in  place  of  eommeDcing  his 
movement  against  Wellington  at  dayliglit,  lost  seven  hours,  which 
enabled  Wellington  to  withdraw  from  Quatre  Bras." 

Wellington's  position  must  then  have  been  exceedingly  critical 
if  he  owed  his  escape  to  Napoleon's  want  of  action.  If,  in  fact, 
Napoleon  liad  not  detached  82,000  men  to  pursue  the  FruBsians, 
bnt  concentrated  his  whole  force  [less  a  three  or  four  thousand  to 
watch  the  Prussians)  against  the  Anglo-allied  army,  and  if  he  had 
cominenccd  his  attack  some  hours  eailier  on  the  17th,  the  imme- 
diate consequence  would  have  beeik  a  gcucral  actiou  there  befbra 
Wellington's  own  army  was  by  any  means  in  junction  against  the 
whole  French  army,  which  then  would  have  been  in  complete 
junction." 

General  Kennedy  discusses  the  much-vexed  question  as  to 
Grouchy's  conduct  m  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  would  aeem 
sufficient  to  say  that  Grouchy  acted  under  the  most  poutiTe 
orders  from  Napoleon  himself  to  proceed  to  WavTe.  A  Nelson 
may  be  blind  to  a  signal,  and  the  sound  of  canuou  at  W»terIoa 
might  have  acted  upoD  Qronchy  as  the  coll  to  battle,  bat  h 
Gtoteral  Kennedy  justly  obserres — 

"If  Oronchy'B  proper  place  was  on  the  field  of  battls  at 
Waterloo,  then  Napoleon  snonld  have  sent  for  him  at  da^iBfat 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  he  sair  the  Anglo-allud  wnof 
in  position,  and  determined  to  attack  it.  .  .  If,  then,  the  p  '~ 
mplc  was  correct  that  OtoucIlt  should  take  part  in  a  ^m.  . 
action,  why  did  Napoleon  order  nim  to  march  upon  Plaudicnortt*^ 

Tlut  Napoleon  did  not  believe  in  Blucher's  march  npou 
Waterloo  is  tne  real  aolation;  Napoleon  considered  he  was  intcNl 
posing  GrondiT  between  the  Fminans  and  the  allied  army.  "~ 
■ent  him  to  Wavre  tar  that  end,  and  told  him  to  get  there  aa  s 
uposrible. 

Xxaeptingin  thacrder  of  battle  inwhich  Napoleon  formed  li 
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vhich  is  imiversolly  admitted  aud  admired.  Napoleon  seems  to 
ban  bcGB  wanting  to  himself  on  this  great  day.  Ilia  absence  at 
critical  ^raiuts  where  his  presence  wonld  have  been  invaluable,  his 
ffliiduct  in  dctacliiiig  32,(HK)  men  under  Grouchy,  his  failure  to 
perceive  the  posaible  junction  of  Wellington  and  Bluchcr,  his  pre- 
mature charges  of  cavalry,  are  errors,  any  ouc  of  which  might 
bave  rendered  his  victory  douhtfid,  and  in  combination  rendered 
defeat  certain. 

Sir  James  Keuncdj^'s  Xotea  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  will 
tarnish  valuable  matter  for  any  future  writer  on  this  always  in- 
teresting subject.  Personally  present  iu  the  battle,  he  is  by  this 
circuniBtancc  able  and  entitled  to  speak,  and  liis  opinions  arc  given 
»ith  so  much  knowledge  and  authority,  and  with  so  much  elear- 
noH  and  soldierly  precision,  that  they  will  be  received  with  the 
attention  they  deserve. 

We  must  conclude  this  necessarily  brief  notice  with  Grcneral 
Kennedy's  Summary  of  the  Eattle,  nicrctr  adding,  that  the  work 
cratains  a  supplement  supplying  valuable  fiints  for  the  defence  of 
Cauda,  General  Kennedy  never  wa.'>  in  Canada.  He  considers 
it  a  hUmcj  to  suppose  that  for  forming  a  general  system  of  defence 
€f  a  cotintry  and  military  operations  in  it,  a  personal  inspection  of 
ttc  oonntry  is  necessary.  It  may  not  be  so  necessary  as  on  first 
tfconi^ta  would  appear.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  geography 
nd  topography  (^  the  country,  the  possession  of  first-rate  mapsj 
fniMea  the  great  Napoleon  to  shape  out  his  campaigns ;  but  yet 
KB  Hunk  that  even  he  would  have  preferred  a  coup-d'isil  of  the 
eoDBtrf  hacdf.  It  ia  true  that  a  general  system  has  been  and  may 
ba  Ud  down  with  safety  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principles  of 

** ^  "^ \jf  lemng  to  the  local  military  and  naval  autho- 

i_rf  detail,  and  this  division  of  labour  is  here 

liae  of  Canada,    General   Kcuuedy  insists 

>rity,  on  a  series  of  enlreuclied  camps  aud 

i,'oH  an  English  army  of"  about  30,()0()  men,  and  a  large  force 

r  vohmteers  or  militia,  or  of  both.      It  may  l3e  long,  and  njay 

,  event  never  arise,  before  two  converging  hostile  armies 

ut  Montreal  ou  one  side,  whilst  the  other  jiassea  at  the 

Detroit  frontiers  towards  Toronto,     This  would  be 

1  crinis;    tliis    would  call   upon  Canada   for  efforts 

r  strength,  and  would  necessitate  our  action,  and  a  long 

A  ntmt  expensive  war. 

Wo  iihall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  work,  which  has  a  value 

0  common  order  for  militarj-  men,  with  General  Kennedy's 

mary  of  tbc  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

"  There  c<iii  be  no  doubt  that,  so  long  as  historj-  is  read,  the  bat- 
e  of  Waterloo  will  be  much  and  eagerly  discusacd;  and  that,  so 
Big  aa  the  art  of  war  is  studied,  its  ^at  feattirei,  and  most  im- 
int  detail)),  will  form  subjects  of  anxious  inquiry  and  cou' 
""  1  by  military  mtai.  It  seems  right,  thcTcSote.Kti  ^vfttu» 
'  ~^  fan wIm^ mxiit MMft* 
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one  who  criticises  tlic  military  operations  of  Wellington  and  Na- 
poleon, that  those  who  saw  the  operations,  who  were  in  a  position 
to  know  some  of  the  important  details,  and  who  have  read  all  the 
published  accounts  of  importance  up  to  this  date  (November, 
1858),  should  state  what  they  know,  and  give  their  opinions,  so 
that  the  facts  may  be  added  to,  and  the  subject  shown  in  difterent 
views.  For  these  reasons  I  shall  continue  these  criticisms  some- 
what further,  so  as  to  bring  under  review  again  a  few  of  the  most 
important  points  of  the  action. 

"  Wellington  certainly  ought  to  have  had  Colville,  with  the 
force  under  his  con[miand,  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Waterloo. 
There  was  no  cause  whatever  for  his  being  kept  in  the  direction 
of  Hal.  It  would  have  l^een  a  gross  error  on  the  part  of  Napoleon 
to  have  detached  any  im})oi*tant  force  on  that  road,  and  Colville 
should,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  have  been  ordered  to 
march  to  Waterloo  if  he  hatl  no  information  of  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  on  Hal. 

'^  The  most  important  mistake  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
committed  as  to  the  actual  fighting  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was 
his  overlooking  the  vast  importance  of  retaining  possession,  at  any 
cost,  of  the  farm  and  enclosures  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  This  farm 
was  at  the  very  centre  of  his  position,  and  was  on  the  great 
ehau8s6e  by  wliich  the  French  army  so  easily  approached  the  po- 
sition; these  circumstances,  and  Napoleon^s  known  modes  of 
attack,  indicated  that  the  possession  of  this  farm  would  be  of 
the  utmost  value.  Napoleon  had  from  the  first  seen  the  vast 
importance  of  his  possessing  himself  of  this  part  of  Wellington's 
field  of  battle,  as  is  proved  by  his  massing  so  very  large  a  force 
immediately  opposite  to  it,  and  by  his  establishing  a  battery  of  74 
guns  to  bear  upon  it.  Lord  Ellesmere  says  that  the  Duke,  with 
that  noble  singleness  of  mind  by  which,  among  his  other  great 
qualities,  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  acknowledged  his 
having  been  in  error  as  to  La  Haye  Sainte ;  and  he  admitted  what 
was  certainly  true,  for  its  importance  was  such,  that  in  place  of 
being  neglected,  and  all  the  implements  removed  from  it,  by  which 

E reparations  might  have  been  made  for  its  defence  (and  wmch  also 
ad  the  effect  of  lulling  all  supi)ositiou  tliat  it  was  to  be  defended)  i 
it  ought  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  occupied,  in  addition  to 
Baring's  weak  battalion,  by  one  of  the  weak  British  battalioiis ; 
and  aJl  the  usual  means  of  defence  should  have  been  in  progress 
during  the  whole  night  of  the  17th  and  morning  of  the  18th. 
The  proposal  for  strengthening  the  place  ga  the  morning  of  the 
18th  were  repudiated  by  the  head-quarter  staff.  When  it  was 
seen  in  the  morning  iliat  a  general  action  was  incritaUej  it  was 
Buraested  to  them  to  place  a  British  battalion  in  the  bnildinp  in 
addition  to  Baring'sj  bnt  the  propoNil  was  negatived.'^ 


THE    PASSAGE    OF    BIDASSOA. 
A  BALLAD  FOK  THE  FORTY-THIBD. 

BURNING  and  black  tlirougli  the  long  autunm  night 
The  fiery  storm  lielil  its  way ; 
Wliile  the  earth  tempest  tost,  all  broken  and  wild. 

Lay  quivering  waiting  tlic  day. 
Tom  down  by  the  winds,  the  bronze  leaves  of  the  vine, 

Were  wliirVd  on  the  mountain's  niad  blast; 
And  the  shock  of  the  thunder  roU'd  east  and  roll'd  west, 

Till  the  sca-piiiea  were  snapt  like  a  most ; 
And  the  harvest  of  wheat,  and  the  1'intuge  of  fruit. 

Were  reap'd  by  the  sickle  of  flame ; 
Till  the  land  look'd  alive  with  the  reddening  fire, 

And  hell-dogs,  in  awe,  brcnth'd  God's  name. 

Now  all  through  that  night  our  troops  watch'd  under  arms, 

Bcyoud  the  ford  waited  the  foe ; 
In  alienee  vre  gather'd  and  fell  into  line, 

Ab  noiseless  as  falling  of  suow. 
Above,  the  great  chesnut  woods  moan'd  in  their  pain, 

la  terror  the  echoes  trembled; 
But  without  any  sonnd,  and  without  any  pause. 

In  midnight  our  men  assembled. 
Close  together  our  English  battalions  drew  up, 

And  darkness  was  dense  as  the  grave, 
Stve  once  now  and  then  when  the  lightuinga  flash'd  out 

On  their  facea  serene  and  brave. 

Unte  and  motionless,  thus,  tliey  stood  till  the  dawn 

Brake  so  hea^  and  still  and  grey ; 
The  tempest  saiu  down,  and  the  hurricane  luU'd, 

Aa  over  the  aljis  came  the  day. 
Then  fi-um  far  Funtenibia'a  spire  tiicrc  sprang 

With  the  sun  a  signal  of  fire ; 
And  the  chivalrous  ehallenge  of  Rolond'i  horn, 

Secm'd  to  wake  the  dead  in  its  ire, 
As  here  in  the  land  of  his  glory  and  bier, 

The  trumpets  of  England  thundcr'd ; 
And  the  foes  of  his  I'Vaucc  went  don-n  ia  their  mightj 

Where  torrents  the  granite  sunder'd : 

Weot  down  as  the  lions  sweep  on  to  their  jnj, 

To  Bidassoa's  ewollen  river  ; 
All  so  black  nud  so  savage  and  rolling  dwp. 

With  its  angry  foam-IJcUs'  quiver, 
Wdens  liisMing  uiid  sectliiug,  the?  losh'd 

""     ' "      '         '    "       k  agc-worUj 
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And  tlic  curling  surge,  and  the  fathomless  dej 
Gleam'd  an  ashen  grey  in  the  dawn. 

But  at  seven  fords,  -with  a  shout  for  St.  Georg 
Tlie  British  Brigades  took  the  tide, 

And  thus  cast  their  lives  to  its  will  and  its  wo 
Headlong  to  Bidassoa  wide. 

Fonterabia^a  heights  looked  down  on  the  strife 

Pontcrahia^s  echoes  awoke. 
As  the  soldiers  of  England,  breast  high  in  the 

Dealt  the  current  its  stroke  for  its  stroke. 
Then  the  cannonade  broke  from  the  opposite  s 

And  the  river  was  rakM  by  shot ; 
Sullen  thunder  poured  from  the  belching  guns 

And  our  eyes  were  blind  and  hot. 
Crested  with  steel  the  rocks  lowered  above, 

Where  the  enemv  croucliM  in  lair: 
But  we  never  wavered,  but  pressed  thro  and  th 

As  we  press  in  to  pierce  a  square. 

Standard  and  bearer,  charger  and  rider, 

Crash'd  thro'  the  stormy  floods 
Swords  were  all  drawn  as  the  sun-light  dawn'c 

And  the  waves  were  red  with  blood. 
With  the  burning  glare  on  the  naked  steel. 

And  the  shine  of  bayonet  blades. 
Our  army  crossM  over  and  swarm'd  the  slopes 

In  the  rear  of  the  First  Brigades. 
Great  God !  what  a  combat  rag'd  under  the  al 

Of  Knight  Roland's  mountainous  home. 
As  the  foe  forced  us  backward  into  the  tomb 

Of  Bidassoa's  crimsoned  foam  I 

Close  locked  as  men  wrestle  for  life  and  death 

The  battalions  feU  on  each  other. 
And  the  fiercest  peril,  that  weak  hearts  fcarj 

Was  sought  like  the  kiss  of  a  lover. 
The  colours  of  England  were  flung  to  the  wiiu 

All  torn  and  shattered  by  war ; 
And  as  they  swelled  out  on  the  sultry  air. 

We  who  were  giants  before 
Grew  tigers  in  luat,  and  grew  gods  in  mightj 

And  swore  like  the  Vikings  of  Norse 
That  here  would  we  conqu^,  or  here  would  wi 

By  ehokiTig  Bidassoa^s  course. 

And  yetr— aome  fJEdter'd  I  Oh,  Christ  I  that  1 1 

They  fEdter'd  beneath  the  flame 
0£  the  mitnullej  that  inow*d  them  like  ae^dfal 
And  dra?8  them  to  iddimf  abaaDosu 
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They  waver'd,  they  halted,  in  panic  they  paus'd — 

How  near  was  the  day  yielded  then  1 
Demoralised,  spiritless,  palsied,  and  cow'd 

They  stood,  like  the  sheep  in  a  pen, 
Where  one  saw  them — one  of  the  old  Forty-third — 

A  boy  in  the  years  of  his  youth, 
T\Tio  (lash'd  in  his  spurs,  and  who  rode  to  the  charge — 

"  Cowards  here,  by  tlic  God  of  Tmtli !" 

Down  he  rode,  as  the  Erl-king  rides  on  the  wind 

In  the  legends  of  old-world  lore. 
And  he  fac'd  tlicm  there,  with  his  bright  blue  eyes 

Flashing  darkly  the  fire  of  war. 
At  the  sting  of  that  look  they  sicken'd,  they  qnail'd. 

As  he  shouted,  "  Follow  me,  Spain  I" 
With  a  sweep  of  his  sabre  he  sign'd  Lunga's  Corps, 

And  charg'd  o''er  the  field  of  Niain. 
The  abbattia  rear'd  in  its  black  barrica<lc, 

Behind  cronch'd  the  force  of  France ; 
But  he  lifted  his  liorse  to  the  awful  pile. 

And  his  eyes  had  an  eagle's  glance. 
He  took  the  wild  leap  as  an  eagle  its  swoop, 

And  poonc'd  like  an  eagle  down; 
The  gola  of  his  boyhood  was  still  on  his  hair, 

A^  it  gleam'd  like  a  sunlit  crown. 
"El  Chioo  Blaoco  I"*  the  Spaniards  cried. 

And  they  followed  where'er  he  led 
With  a  tonenf  B  rush,  like  a  looscn'd  sea, 

mi  the  Legions  broke  and  fled ; 
And  duni'd  mider  prond  Fonterabia's  crest, 

ImperiEl  Fruice  lay  dead. 
Where  Napoteon's  Cohorts  were  scattered  like  chaff 

liut  di7  by  Bidassoa's  bed. 

L.  B. 
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AN  OLD  INDIAN  CAMPAIGNER. 

FOR  upwards  of  a  hundred  ycars^  India  has  been  tlie  great 
military  school  of  England^  and  the  story  of  her  eclebrated 
battle  fields^  from  the  time  of  Lord  Clive  to  that  of  Lord  Clyde, 
has  been  told  by  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  modem  times — in 
the  masterly  memoirs  and  narratives  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir 
Thomas  Monro,  Major  Edwardea,  and  othew ;  but  above  all  by 
John  William  Kayc,  whose  history  of  the  Affghan  war  is  a  splendid 
historical  work. 

Passing,  however,  from  general  history,  numerous  have  been  the 
personal  memoirs  and  narratives  illustrative  of  English  rule  in 
India,  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  merchant 
adventurers,  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  the  present  day,  when  India  has  passed  under  the 
rule  of  the  Empress  of  the  East,  oiu*  much  loved  Queen  Victoria, 
Personal  memoirs,  also,  we  have  had  in  abundance ;  but  few 
Tidll  be  found  so  full  of  various  interest  as  the  memoirs  of  Major- 
(icncral  Sir  Thomas  Seaton,  whose  book,  entitled  'From  Cadet  to 
Colonel,^  is  now  before  us.  Many  of  the  events  have,  it  is  true, 
been  previously  described,  but  none  have  told  the  story  so  graphi- 
cally, and  so  photographed  the  scenes,  as  this  gallant  otiiecr.  This 
book  is  abundant  in  anecdote,  presenting  the  amusing  and  inte- 
resting aspect  of  a  soldier's  life,  M-ith  some  of  those  absorbing 
pictures,  llembrandt-like  as  it  were,  exhibiting  the  stem  features 
of  war.  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  some  sketches  from 
this  very  interesting  work,  which  will  prove  how  justly  the  praise 
we  have  accorded  to  it  is  deserved ;  and  first : — 

The  Storming  of  Bhubtpoob. 

'^  The  morning  of  the  IStli  of  January,  1826,  was  appointed  for 
tlie  storm ;  we  were  warned  quietly  at  night,  and  every  prGcaution 
was  taken  to  prevent  any  intelligence  of  our  intention  being 
carried  to  the  enemy. 

*'  Before  day-break  we  were  all  in  the  trenchesj  above  whicli  the 
officers  received  the  strictest  orders  not  to  allow  a  head  or  a 
bayonet  to  be  seen;  and  so  well  were  these  ozden  carried  out,  ihat 
the  enemy  aeemed  to  have  no  idea  that  the  assault  was  so  immi- 
nent. Day  dawned^  the  light  appeared,  the  sim  rosOi  bat  still  no 
signal  was  ffvea,  and  we  feared  that  the  explosion  of  the  gnnd 
mme  under  the  angle  bastion,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  mt  flie 
onsetj  bad  fidled.  Eight  o'dock  struck,  uid  wa  were  loriog  |dl 
pathaoOj  wben^  with  a  dull  heavy  soundj,  and  a  ahojok  Iflcia  JB 
earthquake  up  went  the  minej  ihEoin&|(\n|^  loto  Ao fide  liMiib. 
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Ic^j  aud  arms,  blocks  of  timber,  and  masses  of  inasoiiiy  and  clay, 
cnvclopiiig  all  tliat  part  of  the  towu  and  tranches  with  a  tliiek 
rloiid  of  smoke  and  dnst. 

"The  Icatliug  division  of  the  right  forlorn  hoin;,  with  Brigadier 
Jl'Coomhe,  were  struck  down,  and  Lord  Combermere  was  in 
great  danger ;  but  with  a  cheer,  the  two  storming  parties  rushed 
at  the  breaches,  and  both  in  a  few  moments  were  carried.  As 
>oon  as  we  beard  the  cliccrs  of  our  men,  the  whole  party  involun- 
tarily started  up,  and  stood  on  the  banquettes,*  in  spite  of  the 
rolonel's  orders  to  keep  down ;  and  seeing  onr  gallant  storming 
party,  going  up  the  breach,  pause  to  gather  breath  and  rush  on 
again,  our  men  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but,  jumping  out  of  the 
trenchea,  dashed  across  the  open,  regardless  of  the  storm  of  shot 
from  tlic  fort  tliat  swept  tlirongh  our  ranks.  Vt'c  were  soon  in 
the  lap  and  np  the  breach,  which  was  no  easy  matter  to  mount, 
•0  steep  and  rough  was  the  ascent,  cDcnmbcrcd  too  ivith  masses 
ofd^bm  of  all  kinds,  and  with  the  bodies  of  such  of  our  storming 
pir^  u  had  been  wounded  or  slain.  In  two  or  three  minutes  we 
▼ere  iu  the  body  of  the  place,  going  along  the  streets,  silencing 
the  fire  that  raine<l  on  us  from  the  side  streets,  and  storming  the 
ieoMu  that  were  desperately  defended.  A  series  of  hand-to-luind 
BRBbats  took  place.  In  one  place  the  gallant  Jats  made  a  stand 
Uk  narrow  street,  and  many  hundreds  were  killed.  We  walked 
OTO  their  bodies  lying  three  deep,  aud,  horrible  to  say,  they  were 
■Ubumiiia;.  The  uniforms  they  wore  being  of  cotton  elotli,  well 
Tidded  vith  cotton  wool,  and  quilted,  these,  as  our  men  fired 
■'on,  cmgLt  firCj  and  burnt  like  tinder.  Many,  too,  were  set  on 
fa  hf  thdr  own  slow  matches.     Altogether  it  was  n  terrible 

One  of  QurwoTindcd  officers.  Captain  Fisher,  who  was  seated 
"and  wounded  bodies  of  the  enemy,  hcar- 
got  a  few  men  to  help  him,  and  had 
The  man  had  both  his  thighs  Iji-okcn, 
*Iiifi!  his  coat  was  burning,  and  literally  roasting  him.  Captain 
P.  fpjt  a  water-carrier  to  extinguish  the  tire,  aud  had  him  laid  out 
tlraigltt ;  but  as  he  was  turning  away,  the  wretch,  fired  by  fanatical 
^gefuice,  made  a  cut  at  him  with  his  sword,  which  ^uekily  fell 
ihort,  aud  one  of  the  Sc[K>ys  immccUatcly  blew  bis  brains  out. 

"We  were  posted  all  romid  the  ramparts,  aud  in  caeb  bastion, 
ind  at  every  gateway :  commanding  jiositions  in  the  town  were 
Kixed,  and  wc  were  cautioned  to  lie  vigilant,  as  the  enemy  was  in 
full  force  iu  the  citadel,  which  was  the  strongest  part  of  the  for- 
tress. Most  of  the  large  brick  houses  iu  the  town  were  still 
occupied  by  the  enemy ;  and  as  numbers  of  our  men  were  picked 
off  mnn  those  contiguous  to  the  ramparts,  I  had  three  guns  in 
my  bastion  dragged  forward  to  its  gorge,  aud  loaded.  I  then  sent 
strong  party  to  aeureb  the  hoiujes,  aud  to  disarm  the  people, 
was  soou  done. 

>  » ,t.  .. 1..--I,  ^  gumon  tUnd*  to  to- 
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''  The  citadel  surrendered  in  the  afternoon^  and  Doorjun  Sanl 
was  captured  by  the  cavalry  under  General  Sleigh,  after  an  excit- 
ing chase  of  several  miles,  and  sent  into  camp  as  a  prisoner. 

"  Our  brigade  went  round  the  district,  and  found  the  strong 
fort  of  Biana  abandoned,  as  well  as  those  of  Weer  and  Combheer. 
On  the  walls  of  the  fort  at  Weer  we  found  some  enormous  iron 
guns,  built  up  something  in  the  style  of  our  present  Armstrongs, 
but  with  this  diflFcrence,  that  over  the  inner  core  of  longitudinal 
bars,  forming  the  bore,  iron  hoops — not  coils — ^werc  shrunk  on, 
over  which  came  a  layer  of  longitudinal  bars,  welded  on  parallel 
to  the  bore,  and  outside  these  another  layer  of  hoops  shnmk  on. 
The  diameter  of  these  guns  at  the  muzzle  was  enormous — some- 
thing like  three  feet,  and  the  bore  was  small.  I  should  suppose 
they  were  about  lO-poimders.  I  don^t  think  any  amount  of 
powder  would  have  biu^t  them.  It  is  a  manel  how  they  could 
have  been  forged.  I  never  saw  a  native  anvil  anything  like  so 
large  as  our  common  blacksmith's  anvil.  These  guns  are  a 
curious  instance  of  the  large  works  successfully  carried  out  by  the 
natives  of  India  with  the  rudest  and  simplest  of  means. 

''After  taking  possession  of  all  the  forts  in  the  Bhurtpoor 
territory,  and  finding  that  all  the  people  were  peacefully  disposed, 
the  brigade  was  broken  up,  and  my  regiment  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Meerut.^^ 

An  Earthquake  at  Jellalabad. 

"  On  the  16th,  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  did  us  this 
good  service,  that  it  very  sensibly  diminished  the  height  of  the 
mounds  of  rubbish  formed  by  the  remains  of  the  houses  and  walls 
wc  had  destroyed  outside  the  town.  On  the  morning  of  the  I7th, 
myself  and  several  ofl&cers  hcprd  repeated  sotmds  coming  down 
the  valley,  like  the  report  of  a  heavy  gun,  fired  at  intervals,  a  long 
distance  oflF.  None  of  our  spies  were  able  to  give  us  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  source  from  which  the  explosions  proceeded,  nor 
were  we  able  ourselves  to  accoimt  for  them.  On  the  18th,  we  had 
rain  again  in  heavy  showers.  The  morning  of  the  19th  was  clear, 
but  windy  and  cold.  AU  the  working  parties  were  out  at  the 
usual  time,  and  I  was  employed  in  lowering  a  part  of  the  old  walls 
of  Jellalabad,  close  to  Piper^s  Hill,  so  that  the  shot  from  the 
mountain-train  guns  near  the  south  gate  might  plunge  into  the 
hollow  between  the  two  hills,  which  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  From  this  point  I  could  see  the  west  and  south 
sides  of  the  town,  and  the  whole  of  the  plain  and  valley  for  miles. 
A  little  after  eleven  o'clock,  there  was  a  smart  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise.  As  the  motion,  how- 
ever, at  first  was  slight,  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it ;  but 
when,  almost  in  an  instant,  the  rumbling  increased  and  swelled  to 
the  loudest  thunder,  as  if  a  thousand  heavy  waggons  were  driven 
"^  speed  over  a  rough  pavement,  I  turned  quite  sick,  and  an  awful 
came  over  me.    The  ground  heaved  and  set  like  the  sea^  and 


^] 
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the  wHole  plaiu  appeared  rolling  in  waves  tovards  us.  The  motion 
was  90  violent  that  I  was  nearly  thrown  down,  and  I  cxpectctl 
everj  moment  to  see  the  whole  town  swallowed  up. 

"My  eyes  being  attracted  towards  the  fort,  I  saw  that  the 
houses,  the  walls,  and  the  liastions  were  rocking  and  reeling  in  a 
moti  terrific  manner,  and  falling  into  complete  ruin,  while  all 
along  the  south  and  west  faces,  the  parapets  which  had  cost  us  so 
much  labour,  and  had  been  erected  vnth  so  much  toil,  were  crum- 
liling  away  like  sand.  The  whole  fort  was  enveloped  in  one 
immense,  impenetrable  cloud  of  dust,  out  of  which  came  eries  of 
alarm  and  terror  from  the  hundreds  within.  When  the  dreadful 
noise  and  quaking  ceased,  a  dead  silence  succeeded,  all  being  so 
deeply  impressed  by  the  terror  of  the  scene,  that  they  could  not 
utter  a  word.  The  men  were  absolutely  green  with  fear,  and  I 
felt  myself  that  I  was  deadly  pale.  This  sileuce  was  no  less  awiiil 
tlum  the  thunder  of  the  rumbling,  for  wc  expected  it  would  be 
eded  by  something  still  more  terrible.  Presently  a  gentle 
e  began  to  blow,  and  I  spoke  encouragingly  to  the  men,  set 
'c  again,  and  despatched  a  messenger  into  the  fort  for 
Looking  round  the  valley,  I  saw  everywhere  indica- 
tkmi  of  the  awfiil  visitation.  Every  village,  town,  and  fort  was 
mveloped  in  dense  clouds  of  dust,  which  so  drew  the  attention  of 
flw  TBea,  that  unconsciously  all  ceased  working.  From  some  of 
dw  fbrta  etpoaed  to  the  breeze,  the  dust  was  streaming  away  with 
ta  appewaiic^  aa  if  the  places  were  on  fire ;  from  others  it  rose 
^  hi^  in  QiB  air  in  thick  dense  columns,  as  if  a  mine  had  been 
tepbdad.  Not  a  village,  town,  or  fort  had  escaped,  all  prcscntiug 
the  nme  indicatioiu  of  Uie  dire  calamity  to  which  they  hod  been 


**Wbea  the  breese  had  cleared  away  the  dust  horn  Jellalabad, 

the  place  presented  an  a«"fiil  appearaDce  of  destmction  and  deso- 
lation. The  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  that  a  few  minutes 
before  had  reared  thcmsclvca  above  the  ramparts,  so  trim  and 
picturesque,  were  all  gone,  aud  beams,  poiits,  doors,  planks, 
windows,  bits  of  walls,  ends  of  roofs,  ciu-th  and  dust,  all  mingled 
together  in  one  confiised  heap,  were  all  that  remained.  It  seemed 
u  if  «ome  gigantic  hand  had  token  up  the  hoosefl,  and  thrown 
tbcm  (town  into  the  fort  in  one  confused  heap  uf  rubbish. 

"The   walls   presented   an   equally   awful  appraranoe.     ^6 
para|)ct  all  roimd  had  fallen,  and  was  lying  at  Hit  fiiot  of  the  wall 


in  heaps  of  rubbish ;  the  wsdls  were  split  through  in  nunv  plac 
the  outer  !(urfacc  of  many  of  the  bastions  was  iplit  off,  bat,  hi^ 
pily,  leaving  our  guns.     '\Vhcn  my  mcsseugCff  xetntned,  he  bnmgnt 


%>  iiifonnation  that  u  breach  had  been  naiSain  tte  «uteni  WmI, 
large  enough  for  two  companies  abreast  to  mitdl  flmmdL 

~  I   was  prcpuriug  to  return  to  the  ftstt,  wbao.  Bliif*  ^*^f$ 


•onnded  the  asMCnibly,  and  wc  went  in  at  once.    On  rnqriji^  ^^f^ 

tskcn,  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  life  was  'biMDl|^1im  Wik 
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"  ^VTiilst  the  general  and  tlie  engiucer  officer  i 
suiTcy  of  the  damage,  and  settling  what  ivas  best  to 
1  hod  time  to  look  round  and  see  how  great  liad  bee 
tion  that  had  licen  effected  in  no  short  a  time.  A 
iionadiug  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ai'tillery  e 
produced  the  damage  that  the  carthqurdic  had  cfTci 
seronda.  Our  walls,  in  which  wc  took  so  much 
wiiieh  wc  liad  so  much  confidence,  were  in  even  n  wc 
I  have  described.  The  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  in 
our  pride,  and  taught  us  the  wholesome  lesson  that 
sure  defonee. 

"I  found  that  our  colonel  (Colonel  Monteath) 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  hod  been  standing  on  tb 
of  the  wall  on  the  eastern  face,  accompanied  by  his 
the  wall  gave  way,  and  he  fell  with  the  ruins.  ' 
taken  out,  it  was  found  that,  though  he  was  severe 
was  not  materially  injured.  ITic  wall,  as  he  aflcn 
jnst  before  it  fell  wriggled  like  a  snake. 

"  111  many  places  the  walls  were  split  longitudii 
had  the  earthquake  continued  a  few  seconds  longer,  < 
have  fallen  inside,  and  the  other  half  outside,  lii 
an  ofhecr  was  passing  along  the  ramparts,  the  g 
beneath  him,  and  he  fell  in,  but  only  to  be  thronTi 
operation  which  was  twice  repeated.  The  wall  at  i 
on  the  river  face  had  opened  ao  wide  that  a  mau  eoul 
through. 

"  Oil  going  to  our  mess-house,  I  found  tlmt  tl 
the  top,  which  was  brick  thick,  and  eight  feet  higli,  1 
the  ladies  of  the  harem,  was  in  ruins,  and,  curiouslj 
side  had  fallen  inwards  on  the  flat  roof,  bursting 
large  tliick  iKams,  which  were  obliged  to  be  shored  i 
was  uninjurcfl.  All  our  barracks  and  sheds  were  in 
fiheltcr  for  the  men  was  destroyed." 

A   Mi  LI  TART   EXECI'TION. 

"Of  all  Uic  solemn  scenes  enacted  in  the  world,  1 1] 
cxeeittion  is  by  far  the  most  Bolema,  the  most  imprei 
terrible.  Look  at  an  execution  by  the  civil  auUioi 
land  J  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  instance.  There  is  a  g 
roaring  crowd,  not  one  of  the  many  thoruanda  knoi 
dcmned  or  caring  the  least  about  hun — eager  only  U 
and  anxious  only  that  the  man  should  "  die  game, 
street  cries  are  heard  on  all  sides — "  hot  pies  "  or  " 
perhaps  a  stentorian  voice  is  shoating  out  the  pr 
dying  speech  and  confession."  The  condemned, 
brought  out  of  hia  cell,  hastily  pinioned  and  hnrrio 
passage  or  two.  A  bell  tolls;  he  is  hoetled,  throng! 
wi&  blsdc,  tmtoihe  acattdlA,  vhere  h  ' 
the  avw^  and  in  «  ftw  MCoodi  u  fl 
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lliiiig  impressive — nothing  to  strike  tlie  spectators  witli  awe ;  it  is 
simply  disgusting.  Not  a  dozen  people  in  the  crowd  think  of 
the  Holcmu  fact,  tliat  in  a  few  moments  the  culprit's  soul  will 
appear  before  its  Judge.  The  sight  is  all  they  think  of,  all  they 
care  for ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  away  they  go  to  their  breakfasts 
or  their  work. 

"  "When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  militarv'  execution  takes  place, 
every  regiment  and  detachment,  every  officer  and  man  wlio  can  he 
spared  from  duty,  is  asserabled  at  the  appointed  spot  wi<l  drawn  np 
oil  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  side  being  reserved  for  tlic 
nccutiou.  The  prisoner  is  marchecl  from  liLs  cell  under  a  guard, 
aud  when  he  turns  the  right  flank  of  the  troops,  the  last  scene  uf 
his  earthly  career  bursts  on  his  view.  Ilierc  are  his  regiment  and 
companions  in  arms,  to  huudreda  of  whom  he  is  well  known,  and 
with  whom  he  has  gone  through  many  a  havd-fought  day.  Close 
to  him  arc  the  band  of  his  regiment,  the  firing  party,  the  escort, 
tnd  the  coffin,  all  ready  for  the  solemn  procession,  lie  is  taken 
to  his  place  behind  the  coffin,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  and 
the  order  for  the  execution  arc  read  aloud ;  then,  after  a  momai- 
tary  nlcnce,  there  is  a  slight  movement  in  the  liaud,  the  coffin  is 
miscd  from  the  ground,  arms  nrc  reversed  by  the  wcort,  and  at 
Ihe  word  "march,"  with  a  deep  boom  of  the  drum,  the  sad  proecs- 
non  starts  to  the  solemn  strains  of  the  "  Dca^l  March,"  aud  the 
prisoner  paces  onwards,  each  step  bringing  him  nearer  to  his  doom 
ind  to  eternity.  As  the  procession  marches  along  the  front  of  the 
tnxipSj  he  passes  his  own  regiment  and  company.  }Ie  looks  up, 
ncs  ^e  wul-known  faces  of  his  companions  in  arms,  and  pcrliaps 
utehes  the  ^tying  em  of  his  captain,  of  his  own  comrade,  or  of 
■onie  loved  taeaA.  Dccpaa  may  be  the  internal  feelings  by  which 
be  is  mondj  yet}  as  liis  comrades  are  looking  on,  with  a  desperate 
aObrt  he  oonbols  his  emotion,  and  passes  on. 

"Buttheinbadarhad  no  friend  or  comrade  to  sympathize  with 
B  but  few  pitying  eyes  for  the  traitor  who  had 
Jit  against  us.  He  was  a  fine  man,  in  full  health 
Sit  was  terrible  to  think,  traitor  though  he  was, 
foments  he  wcndd  be  a  lifeless,  dishonoured  corjwc. 

"  As  he  passed  mc,  I  noticed  that  his  face,  though  pale  anil 
•hnuik,  was  tolerably  calm.  Hia  eyes  were  cast  doivn,  and  he 
ttnniHl  unable  to  raise  them.  Large  beads  of  pentpiration  stood 
on  his  forehead,  yet  his  step  was  firm  and  be  never  faltered,  but 
Uareh^  on  stemlily  towards  the  fatal  spot.  To  sec  a  fellow-crea- 
'ure  led  forth  to  die,  to  know  that  in  a  few  seconds  his  spirit  «-ill 
c  in  Uio  prcHcnc©  of  his  Judge,  is  trrrible  to  those  who  can  reflect 
u  it ;  but  in  »  militaiy  eseention  this  aw-ful  fact  is  most  solemnly 
npnascd  on  the  niiuds  of  all  who  witness  it.  The  slow  funereal 
Tad  of  the  laotdicn,  the  muffled  drums,  the  sonl-iuspiring  otrains 
r  ibc  '  Dead  March '  move  the  most  callous  heart  tu  its  inmost 
I,  and  HOggest  the  Question,  '  Whither  is  thftt  soul  ahoQ-X  ^n 
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"The  calm  and  still  afternoon,  tlie  spring-Iik 
weather,  the  bright  and  clear  suushine,  and  the 
sky,  all  made  for  peace  and  happiness  only,  contr 
with  the  tragedy  that  was  ahout  to  he  enactct 
prisoner  passed  us,  the  feelings  of  all  were  so  move 
hear  a  gasp  or  two  from  the  officers  and  men  near 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  fully  acknowledge 
the  traitor's  doom,  not  one  who  would  have  beu 
save  him,  yet  the  scene  was  intensely  painful  to 
were  probably  few  among  the  deeply-impressed  apei 
not  feel  some  pity  for  the  unfortunate  though  gu 
whom  all  eyes  were  fixed. 

"  "When  at  last  the  condemned  criminal  reachei 
place,  the  music  of  the  band  ecascd,  his  eyes  were 
escort  withdrew,  and  he  stood  alone  facing  the  firii 
silence  and  stillness  at  that  moment  were  awful,  nol 
a  breath,  and  I  could  have  shouted  out,  '  Be  quick 
was  so  unbearable.  Meanwhile  the  men  made  rea 
the  signal  was  given,  and  the  aubodar  fell  dead.  Il 
relief  to  all  when  the  melancholy  business  was  com 

Flaoue  oy  Locusn. 

"  The  first  house  I  lived  in  at  Agra  was  built  on 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cantonments, 
whilst  walking  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  my  house, 
long,  low,  curious-looking  cloud  on  the  horizon  to  i 
whidi  seemed  to  me  to  undulate.  I  thought  at  firs 
hut  my  attention  being  called  off  by  business,  I  fc 
it.  In  half  an  hour's  time,  however,  when  sitting 
sudden  darkness  eamc  on,  and  increased  so  much  u 
see  to  write.  At  the  same  time,  I  heard  a  sound  ■ 
not  account  for,  and  my  ordcrUcs,  who  were  jiu 
always  very  silent,  beginning  immediately  after  to 
out— 

"'Wliatisit?' 

'"Tiddee,  sahib.'     (Locusts,  sir.) 

"  I  went  ont  to  witness  a  spectacle  which  I  had  nc 
Almve,  around,  as  for  as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  ll 
with  millions  on  millions  of  locusts,  thick  as  the  fia 
l^c  immensity  of  their  number  seemed  to  fill  all 
sound  could  lie  heard  save  the  rustling  of  their  w 
membered  that  these  were  one  of  the  plagues  of  ' 
the  umiefl  of  the  liord  sent  for  the  puniahmont  of 
it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  degree  of  awe 
mindi.  Inmieiue  nombcn  of  ihem  Kttled  on  the 
laj  aoaaia,  eHnging  on  to  ime  anoflier  in  such  s 


thatbnuidtM tbck m r man'a tiiU^ irem  brokui,  t 
j!;^  afJbliago  dtnppBind  iu  «  few  ndsutes.  U 
mttm  up  nearly  BTvey  graen  fhing,  ^hay  s^^jl 
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Id  the  lang^iage  of  Holy  Writ,  '  Before  them  was  a  garden  of 
Eden,  bcMad  tliem  a  desolate  vilderucss.'  Had  the  locusts  ar- 
rived in  the  cveniug  instead  of  in  the  moruiug,  not  a  green  thing 
in  the  whole  cantonment  would  have  escaped." 

The  Stobuing  ov  Delhi. 
"On  the  night  of  the  7th,  1,300  men  in  working  and  covering 
ptrties,  were  sent  down  with  the  engineers  to  open  trenches  and 
erect  the  first  siege-battery  against  the  wails  of  Delhi.  The  spot 
ulcctcd  was  in  advance  of  a  '  Sammy-house,'  below  Hindoo 
Raos,  and  700  yards  from  the  Morcc  Bastion.  The  battery  was 
coDstnicted  in  two  divisions,  and  o]>eucd  fire  ou  the  morning  of 
tbe  dth.  Then,  in  succession,  the  grounds  of  Ludlow  Castle  and 
the  Koodsia  Bagh  (garden)  were  seized,  and  from  the  latter  the 
cn^eers  pushed  on,  without  approaches  or  works  of  any  kind,  to 
tile  Old  Custom-house,  within  160  yards  of  the  walls.  The  rebds, 
little  anticipating  a  move  of  such  cool  audacity,  had  neither  des- 
troyed nor  occupied  the  buildings ;  and  when  they  heanl  our 
piraes  at  work,  and  found  out  the  mistake  they  had  committed, 
thay  tuined  on  them  evciy  gun  they  could  get  to  bear,  but  were 
ioa  late ;  onr  engineers  held  on  with  the  tenacity  of  bull-dogs, 
tiibendely  completed  the  battery  to  their  liking,  and  constructed 
■acA  waAa  u  were  neceasary  for  its  defence.  I  must  not  omtt  to 
Utioe  diat  (m  the  8th  wc  were  reinforced  by  the  Jummoo  contui- 
^Dt  of  ii^OO  men  with  four  guns,  sent  by  their  young  chief  to 
iiiiafliertUAon  Delhi. 

B  whole  of  the  batteries  were  completed  and 
)  different  poiuts  intended  to  be  breached  or 
rapet  for  a  cousiJcrable  distance  to  the  right  and 
I  of  the  breeches  was  speedily  knocked  off,  each  separate  block 
(  ntiuoary  rarely  requiring  more  than  two  wcU-pIauted  shots  to 
emolish  it  completely,  and  ou  the  evening  of  tlie  13th  the  breaches 
Kemed  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  justify  an  exam- 
inatioii. 

"Accordingly,  at  dusk.  Lieutenants  Greathed,  Home,  Medley, 

tod  Long  of  the  Engineers,  proceeded  to  esecntc  their  tlangerous 

mission.     As  the  hour  struck  ten  the  batteries  ceased  firing,  and 

the  four,  slippmg  out  of  the  ganlcns  with  a  small  covering  party 

of  Ac  60th   Rifles,  crej)t  forwaJil   to   tbe   edge  of   the   glacis, 

Diurthed  aiid  Home  going  to  the  water,  Medley  and  Lang  to  the 

Cadiinere  bastions.     A  ladder  was  quietly  lowered ;  the  two  latter 

offioen  descended  and  foond  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 

luid  would  soon  have  been  at  tlic  top  of  the  breach,  but  the  enemy 

heard  them,  and  several  came  running  towards  it.     Medley  and 

Lang  conld  see  that  the  breach  was  practicable;  so,  after  waiting 

^HDC  time  in  hopw  that  the  enemy  would  take  their  departure, 

^fcf  HMe  fttwl  ran  bnt^k,  fuUuwed   by  n  volky  whicb   fortunately 

^■rftnoooe.     Ureathod  uid  Homo  returned  nUo,  ivud  the  ttt&ta 
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"  Tlic  assault  was  instautlv  ordered  for  davbreak.  Tlie  several 
columns  for  this  event  had  already  been  told  oft\  and  the  officers  to 
command  them  had  been  instructed  by  the  General  himself  as  to 
what  they  were  expected  to  do.  At  the  honr  appointed  the  troops 
were  at  their  staticms.  No.  1  cohnnn,  under  Nicholson,  to  assault 
the  Cashmere  bastion  ;  No.  2,  under  Colonel  "\V.  James,  to  assault 
the  Water  basticm  ;  No.  3,  under  Colonel  (J.  Cami)bcll,  to  enter 
by  the  Ca««hm('re  gate,  which  was  to  be  bloAni  open  by  tlic 
engineers.  A  fom-th  column,  under  Major  lleid,  of  the  Goorkahs, 
w{i.s  to  attack  Kissengunge;  and  a  fifth,  under  Brigadier  Long- 
field,  formed  the  reserve. 

"  In  the  early  dawn  1  went  up  to  the  Mosque  picket,  in  company 
with  Colonel  Beecher,  Quartermaster  General,  and  several  other 
wounded  officci's.  From  thence  we  had  a  view  of  the  Casliraerc 
bastion,  and  there,  in  anxiety  and  snspense,  we  waited  for  the  ex- 
])fosi()n  at  the  Cashmere  gate.  Minntes  elapsed,  the  quarters  of 
hours  struck,  daylight  sncceeded  to  dawn,  and  the  sun  rose,  but  still 
the  long-expected  ex]>l()sion  did  not  take  place.  Everyone  was 
asking  what  could  cans(»  the  delay  ?  "Was  there  any  failure?  Our 
batteries  had  ceased  firing,  and  the  smoke,  pressal  down  by  a 
heavy  dew,  hung  above  the  grt)nnd  like  a  thick  fog,  so  that  we 
could  see  nothing  but  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  and  a  small  iK)rtion 
of  the  Cashmere  l)astion.  llic  susi)ense  In^came  perfectly  painful, 
and  MC  began  to  fear  that  during  the  night  the  relx*la  had  Ixm 
working  at  the  brn»ches,  and  had  succealcd  in  rendering  them 
impracticable.  Whilst  we  were  discussing  the  matter,  and  form- 
ing all  sorts  of  conjectures,  a  thick  cloud  of  white  smoke  burst  up 
from  the  Cashmere  gate,  followed  by  a  dull,  hollow  soimdj  which 
in  its  turn  was  succeeded  by  a  very  faintly-heanl  din  and  a  rattle 

»  V  » 

of  musketry.  Tlur  smoke  and  mist  shut  out  all  view  of  irliat  had 
taken  ])lace ;  but  in  a  few  minutes,  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  the 
atmosphere  cleared,  and  looking  through  our  glasses  with  strain- 
ing eyes,  we  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  our  men,  as  we  thought, 
rushing  along  the  ramparts,  near  the  Caslimeix;  gate.  Immediately 
after,  from  out  of  the  Jjahon^  giite,  the  Pandies  came  streaming  in 
hundreds  towanls  Kissengiuige  —  a  eireumstanec  that  augured 
badly  for  Reid's  column,  wliieh  might  Ix*  overmatched. 

'^  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and,  as  no  ouc  seemed  in- 
clined to  follow  me,  I  set  of!*  alone  to  get  to  the  city  by  the  Cash- 
mere gate.  I  Iiad  got  on  my  revolver;  the  morning  was  pret^ 
cool ;  the  sloi)e  of  the  ridge  fayoured  me ;  and  by  resting  now  ana 
tlien,  I  got  down  to  the  plain.  There  I  saw  t^e  cavidry  under 
Hope  Grant  drawn  up  so  as  to  front  the  rebels  in  Kiasengimg^ 
and  keep  them  from  operating  in  our  rear.  I  could  hear  the  hub 
rattling  amongst  the  lancers,  and  now  and  then  going  wiA  a  ttnd 
into  hone  or  man.  I  found  the  approach  to  the  |^te  filled  i^  ft 
battery  and  hones,  with  spare  ammunition,  waitiog  iridlet  '^. 
eDgmeen  lepaired  the  bridge.  Lieut.  Home  and  SaDBeUl  ^'#1 
JSagiaeenj  with  SeigeantB  CanmxAiBd,  B^ox«Mi  iodII  filMMh'i^liii. 
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Bugler  Hawthorne,  of  the  52iidj  accompauicd  by  eight  native 
rappers  and  minpra  under  Ilavildnr  Mndhoo,  bad  holdly  advanced 
utaunrise,  creased  the  beams  of  the  bridge,  of  which  tlie  planking 
tad  been  removed,  and  in  broad  daylight,  without  a  particle  of 
cover,  and  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  had  laid  their  powder- 
bags,  and  successfully  blown  open  tlic  gate.  The  enemy  were  so 
daunted  by  this  daring  act,  that  when  they  saw  Home  advaueing, 
llicj  hastily  shut  the  wicket,  and  he  and  his  men  laid  the  bags 
Bud  jumped  down  into  the  ditch  unhurt.  Salkcld  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate. The  rebels,  recovering  from  their  pauie,  fired  on  him  from 
tlictop  of  the  gateway,  and  he  fell.  Sergeant  Burgess  caught  up 
the  pOTt'firc,  but  was  shot  dead.  Carmichael  fired  the  fuse,  ana 
fcil,  mortally  wounded.  Sergeant  Smitli,  finding  tlic  fuse  waa 
ligbtcd,  threw  himself  into  the  ditch,  and  instantly  the  gate  was 
bawt  open  witli  a.  tremendous  crash.  Bugler  Hawthorne  imnic- 
diitely  sounded  tlie  advance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  column 
nubed  forward  with  a  loud  cheer  into  the  gateway,  and  met  the 
other  colomns  that  had  earned  their  respective  breaches  without 
mndilon. 

"The  names  of  these  brave  engineers  deserve  to  be  chronicled 
br  CTCTTonc  who  talks  or  writes  about  Delhi.  Their  conduct  in 
uil  liaiudous  afiair  was  aa  bold  as  that  exhibited  in  any  warlike 
ct^oit  of  which  I  ever  read,  and  unmatched  for  cool  daring. 

"  So  iar  all  had  gone  well.     Tlie  assault  had  been  successful, 
and  wo  -were  in  possession  of  the  extensive  work  forming  the 
Bam  gnaid,  with  the  open  space  behind  it ;  but  those  who  have 
md  ue  celebrated  siege  of  Sarogossa  will  know  that  the  defcn- 
BTB  cipilrilitiea  of  walled  towns  do  not  depend  on  the  ramparts 
HH^'^very  strong,  well-built   bouse,  every  church  or  temple, 
^Rfrery  walled  enclosure,  every  piiblic  building,  is  a  separate  fortress 
HBut  must  be  stormed,  while  each  narrow  street,  each  tortuous 
Bnne  and  winding  gnlly,  arc  passes  that  can  only  be  forced  with 
a  confitnntly  increasing  expenditure  of  life ;  and  all  these  separate 
actions,  little  by  little,  swell  the  casualties  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
gencml  action,  and  often,  very  often,  exceed  it.     DcUu  was  emi- 
nently s  city  of  this  description.     As  I  crossed  the  bridge  into 
the  Cashmere  gate,  I  waw  on  the  right  hand,  in  an  angle  outside 
the  gate,  n  very  fair  man  chained  to  a  stake.     He  was  dead,  and 
tlv"  acorched  or  burnt.     I  never  heard  who  he  was.     He  may 
_.*  ncen  the  Cawhmeree  mentioned  bv  Cave  Brown  as  having  been 
Mght  in  the  city  dressed  up  in  English  clothes,  handcuffed  and 
kanjed,  and  paraded  through  tlie  streets  as  the  veritable  Joliu 
lawrcdcc,  lo  give  confidence  to  the  rebels.     To  me  he  seemed  to 
lie  tome  liicklesK  Kiiglisb  soldier  who  might  have  fallen  woimded 
bito  tho  haDcU  of  the  enemy,  who,  with  that  ingenuity  in  cnielty 
^iducb  the  natives  £requeutly  display,  may  have  chained  him  in 
^Bat  spot  that  Ihj  miflnt  be  shot  to  death  by  ^liis  own  country- 
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Bpace  behind  the  breaches  -was  at  once  cleared^  and  the  rebels  irere 
driven  out  of  St.  James's  church,  the  college  and  gardens,  the 
civil  coiirts  aud  Skiimcr's  house,  -whicli  were  token  posgessiou  of 
at  once  by  our  troops.  Nicholson  with  Ms  columiij  turned  off  to 
tlic  right,  and  entered  the  narrow  road  tliat  goes  aU  round  the 
city  below  the  ramparts,  capturing  an  lie  went  aloug,  and  taking 
possession  of  bastions,  mai-tello-towers,  houses,  and  enclosures, 
and  holding  them,  if  of  any  strategic  Tidue,  or  making  them  o\cr 
to  detaclimcnts  from  the  reserve. 

"  The  Morec  bastion  and  the  Cabool  gate  were  capturwl,  and 
after  a  long  delay  at  the  latter,  Nicholson  advanced  agaiu  and  ap- 
proached the  Burn  bastion,  which'  is  close  to  the  Lahore  gate. 


"  TIic  column,  fintiing  it  coidd  do  nothing  in  such  a  place,  re- 
tired to  the  Cabool  gate,  wliich  was  held.  In  the  meantime, 
Colonel  (i.  Ciiiupbell  with  his  column  had  penetrated  as  far  as  tlic 
Jiimnia  Musjid,  where,  finding  tlie  massive  doors  closed,  and  the 
side  arches  walled  up,  and  having  no  means  of  forcing  them,  be- 
ing entirely  unsupported,  he  too  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  The 
fatal  mistake  hail  been  made  of  omitting  to  send  with  each 
column  a  party  of  sappers  with  powder-bags,  and  tools  for  break- 
ing through  houses  and  walls,  and  blowing  open  barricades,  with- 
fmt  whicli  powerful  adjuncts  no  troops  shonhl  ever  advance  into 
an  enemy's  town.  A  couple  of  powder-hags  would,  this  first  day, 
have  given  us  the  13uru  bastion  and  the  Jumma  Musjid,  and  saved 
the  life  of  Nicholson  and  of  otlicr  vahiablc  officers.  It  was  now 
decided  to  hold  the  part  of  the  city  caiitiircd,  from  the  Cabool  gate 
to  the  college  gardens,  and  make  a  fresh  attack  upon  other  parts 
of  the  town  ou  the  following  day.  Oiu"  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  sixty  officers  and  l,10i  men.  But  long  beforo 
Nicholson's  death  was  knowu  I  returned  to  camp,  so  sick  and  faint 
tlmt  I  was  more  than  two  hours  returning,  and  when  I  got  to  mf 
tcut  I  felt  as  if  I  slioidd  never  rise  again  from  my  bed. 

"  No  progress  was  made  on  the  15th.     The  soldiers  hod  foond 
out  the  yast  stores  of  wine,  beer,  and  brandy  in  the  merchaDti' 
shops,  and  before  they  could  be  stopped  had  drunk  bo  freely  to 
quench  their  raging  thirst,  that  the  consequence  was  they  wen  fit 
for  nothing  on  the  I5th,  which  was  devoted  to  strengtneuiiig  our 
iwsition  and  preparing  for  on  advance  the  next  day.      I  mu*t  not 
omit  to  notice  that  the  assault  on  Kissengunge  waa  m  fluIiiRii 
owiiu;  to  the   gallant  M^jor  Becd  of  the  Goorkahs,  -who  cam- 
nun&d,  having  been  severe^  wounded  early  in  the  day ;  but  if  J 
liad  fiilfillod  one  intention  of  the  GFeneial,  that  of  creating  a  divorj 
oifHi  in  favour  of  the  assault,  preventing  tlic  rcbeU  from  operating! 
in  onr  rear  and  attacking  our  camp.    Whilst  I  waa  in  the  Caso-l 
more  gateway,  just  after  I  entered,  I  tmr  some  artillerymen  vhC 
wen  tm  iJOXy  then  rnmsuging  about.     \Miile  one  of  them  t 
Jaoktig  uito«Jaiiff  amt«heit,hB«ILiic>a.w  ^Ummed  down  i 
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lid,  seated  himself  upon  it,  and  roared  out,  '  Hi,  Bill !  run,  be 

iharpj  here's  a ■  in  tlie  box.'     Bill  lost  no  time  in  attending 

to  his  comrade's  request^  and  others  running  up  with  him  at  the 
same  momcutj  they  pulled  out  of  the  box  a  fine  powerful  youiig 
tefoy,  who  was  takeu  at  once  to  the  ditch  and  '  disposed  of'  with- 
cmt  farther  ceremony. 

"Captain  Fagan  of  the  Artillery  having  been  killed,  I  yms 
elected  by  the  field-officers  to  be  their  prize  agent  in  his  room; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  16tli  I  moved  into  the  city  and  took  up 
my  quarters  in  Skinner's  house  with  the  bead-quarters. 

"  On  the  16th,  the  magazine-wall  was  breached  and  stormed, 
ud  gallantly  carried  by  H.  M.  61st,  the  4th  Funjabees,  and 
Ccdie's  corps.     Kissengunge,  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  was  occu- 

Sby  ns.  On  the  17th,  the  Delhi  bank-house  was  captnred. 
id  formerly  belonged  to  Begum  Sumroo,  and  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  lai^  garden  filled  with  fine  trees,  and  communicating  with 
tbe  main  street  of  the  city,  the  famous  Chanduec  Chouk.  It  ms 
■a  important  position. 

"On  the  18th,  between  9  and  10  a.m.,  there  vas  an  extensive 
(dipse  of  the  son,  which  was  noticed  whilst  we  were  at  breakfast. 
I  m  oo&vinced  tJiat  this  had  great  effect  ou  the  minds  of  the 
^entiticnu  natiTes,  for  they  now  began  to  leave  the  city  in 
■bMBit,  KTeral  strong  posts  of  the  enemy  still  holding  out  and 
irini  T^onmsly  to  corer  the  retreat  of  the  King  and  his  family. 

"On  the  i9Qi,  the  Bum  bastion  was  captured,  and  on  the 
MM  dij  onr  troopi,  pushmg  on  from  house  to  house,  got  posacs- 
M  of  eniyttiiiig  ttvni  that  position  to  the  King's  palace^  which 
mom  prepued  to  breach. 

"thaiSlj,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  city  in  the  direction 

cCAapdloe ■eeming  to  be  deserted,  this  was  reported  by  myself 

mI  Caftam  —        to  head  quarters.      Colonel,  now  Sir  John 

Jones,  came  doTTu  with  a  column  of  sufRcicnt  strength,  a  powder- 

L  *g  was  applied,  the  patiicc  gates  were  burst  open,  the  few  men 

I  isfl  iu  it  were  slain,  and  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  in  triumph 

'  on  flic  walls.     That  night  our  mess  dinner  was  laid  in  the  cclc- 

tffatcd  Dewan  Khas.     On  entering  the  enclosure,  the  very  first 

flings  I  saw  were  my  goats,  that  had  been  driven  off  by  my 

wmnt,  when  he  deserted  on  the  2rth  of  June.     The  tents  of  one 

"rf  tbc  mutineer  regiments  wero  pitched  in  the  enclosure,  and 

*8ny  dead  and  dying  rebels  were  found  in  them  in  a  horrible 

*Wc.     The   Dcwan   Khas  is  the   marble   buildijig  with   which 

Moore,  in  his  '  Lalla  Bookh,'  has  taken  liberties.     The  interior 

Wum  is  tlic  King's  tlirone-room  ;  and  round  the  walls,  above  the 

aehee,  inliud  with  black  marble,  are  tbc  cclcbrnted  words,  '  Ah  I 

if  there  bi!  an  {dysium  on   earth,  it  is  this — it  is  this  !'  a  literal 

_  tnnihrtion  of  the  Persian  sentiment.     I  cannot  say  that  it  was 

ktediof  so  dyiiam  to  the  unfortunate  King  and  the  rebel  sepoya. 

Dbe  vbeUa  from  om  mortars  in  tbe  coUcgc-gardcna  and  hauk^ 
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uncomfortable  one ;  and  the  habits  of  the  late  King,  his  familyj 
and  attendants  rendered  it  a  very  dirty  one.  If  all  or  a  tenth 
part  of  wliat  we  heard  regarding  the  erimes  and  profligacy  of  its 
inhabitants  is  true,  instead  of  being  called  an  elysium,  it  should 
have  been  named  after  the  opposite  quarter.  The  Dewan  Khas 
is  really  a  beautiful  erection,  built  of  white  marble,  on  the  lofty 
wall  of  the  fortress,  and  overhanging  the  river,  which,  in  the 
rainy  season,  washes  its  base.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  simple^ 
consisting  of  a  central  hall,  with  a  very  broad  verandah  all  around^ 
the  four  corners  parted  oft'  by  di^dding  arches  from  four  separate 
rooms,  when  the  screens  are  let  down.  The  long  verandah  next 
the  river  is  enclosed  with  glass  in  marble  window-frames,  to  keep 
ofl*  the  damp,  and  to  afford  shelter  from  the  rain.  The  white 
marble,  with  which  the  Dewan  Khas  is  built,  is  inlaid  witfc 
coloured  stones  in  flowers  and  arabesques.  At  the  centre  window 
was  tlie  celebrated  block  of  crystal,  which  is  now,  I  believe,  ir 
Windsor  Castle — a  splendid  trophy — I  do  not  know  how  many 
emperors  have  sat  on  it,  or  who  placed  it  there — ^but  I  have  aii 
idea  it  could  tell  many  a  grand  and  awful  tale,  if  it  could  speak. 
The  houses  and  huts  in  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  with 
tlieir  wives  and  children,  resided,  were  a  perfect  rabbit  warren,  sc 
closely  intermingled  were  they — ^built,  apparently,  without  anj 
plan  or  design,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  family,  and 
wherever  a  vacant  patch  of  ground  was  available. 

"  The  exterior  walls  enclosing  the  palace  buildings  are  sixty  oi 
seventy  feet  high.  They  are  built  of  red  sandstone,  loopholec 
and  crenelated,  with  fine  round  bastions  at  regular  intervals,  and 
M'ith  the  lofty  gateway,  make  a  noble  and  imposing  appearance : 
but,  by  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  this  jumble  oi 
houses  and  huts,  they  necessarily  have  a  deadly  effect  in  seasons 
of  si(!kncss.  The  squalor  and  filtli  in  the  whole  place  was  incon- 
ceivable. As  none  of  the  princes  or  descendants  of  the  King 
could  engage  in  any  business,  the  pittance  they  had  to  live  on 
was  quite  unequal  to  supply  anything  beyond  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life ;  and  as  none  of  the  princesses  could  marry  beneath  thcmj 
and,  equally  with  the  princes,  had  no  employment  by  which  theii 
time  could  be  usefully  occupied,  the  consequences  may  b€ 
imagined,  but  will  not  bear  description. 

"  On  the  21st,  and  for  many  days  following,  people  were  em- 
ployed in  searching  for  and  taking  out  of  the  town  the  numbers 
of  dead  that  were  lying  about  in  every  direction,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  poison  the  air.  Tlie  city,  the  cantonments,  and  the  whole 
country  about  was  a  fearful  charnel-house,  and  the  foul  state  oi 
the  atmosphere  was  such  as  to  be  perfectly  inconceivable  by  those 
who  ha<l  never  witnessed  such  a  scene. 

'^  Hodson,  having  gained  intelligence  of  the  King's  where- 
abouts, went,  by  General  Wilson's  permission,  to  Humayexm'i 
tomb^  to  which  the  fugitive  had  retreated,  and  brought  him  iiij 
with  bis  /avouritc  begom^  Zeeuut  lA.\]ikioi»  TOfliYuBt  «m^  Jmnmi 
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Buklit,  liaviiig  first,  by  the  General's  authority,  givoii  tlicni  an 
atsiirauce  tliat  their  lives  should  be  sparcil.  It  was  a  vise  step, 
anil,  liowevcr  distasteful  it  might  have  heen  to  the  Geuerai,  it 
enablL'd  us  to  get  hold  of  the  head  of  the  rc)>cllioii.  Delhi  taken, 
and  the  King  a  prisoner,  the  efluct  would  bo  startliag  over  all 
India. 

"  I  find  iu  my  meiuorauda  the  following  short  notes  of  what 
took  plaee  at  this  time,  and  give  them  without  addition  or  alter- 
AtioD: — On  the  next  day — !Jlst  September — Hodson  went  out 
with  100  of  his  regiment  to  Humayoon's  tomb  and  captured  the 
three  arch  villains,  the  King's  sons  and  grandson,  who  had  caused 
the  slaughter  in  Delhi  of  our  poor  countiymen,  their  wives  and 
duldrcn.  Hodson  took  possession  of  the  gateway  of  the  tomb, 
and  tent  in  one  of  the  King's  relatives  to  tell  the  princes  that 
tbey  must  come  out.  After  a  long  and  tcriible  suspense — terrible, 
fcr  there  were  several  thonsaiids  of  armed  men  in  tlie  tomli — they 
tune  oatj  and  were  at  once  rceognised  as  Mirza  Mogliul,  Mirza 
AbooBulcr,  and  Mirza  Kisr  Sooltan — the  last  the  grandson  of 
the  King." 

The  Dkatb  or  the  PaixcES. 
"Ai  uon  as  the  princes  eame  out,  Hodson  put  them  into  a 
"  ecirriage,  and  sent  them  otl' under  escort;  then  forming  his 
_en  across  the  arch,  he  slowly  drove  bai^k  into  the  tomb  the 
nob  of  pecqile  who  had  followed  the  princes.  As  soon  as  they 
nnilliaaidej  Hodaon  and  Maedovvell,  his  second  iu  command, 
nda  into  the  entrance,  and  ctdlcd  on  the  people  to  lay  down  their 
smt;  which,  after  a  little  tickhsh  hesitation,  they  did.  The 
tarn  VCK  remored,  pnt  on  carts,  and  sent  off,  and  then  Hodson 

«  after  the  princes.  He  came  up  with  them  near  Delhi. 
la  an  immense  crowd  surging  round  them,  which  was  in- 
every  moment,  closiug  in  and  pressing  on  his  men. 
■fa^ped  the  ruth  (carriage),  and  made  the  tliree  prisoners 
t  Viio  wretches,  seeing  that  something  was  alx>ut  to 
MfltlQI  their  hands  and  fell  at  his  feet,  begging  that  their 
fa  tie  spared,  and  that  a  tuquecqat  (investigation)  might 
Ik  Duule  into  their  conduct.  All  that  he  said  was,  'Choop  raho 
(be  silent)  ;  take  off  your  tipper  garments ;'  and  they  did  so. — 
'Oct  into  t3ie  ruth  I'  They  obeyed.  Hodson  then,  putting  out 
^n  hand,  and  taking  a  carbine  &om  one  of  his  men,  shot  Mirza 
poghul,  and  immediately  after  the  two  othen. 

"Then  turning  to  nis  men,  and  addresiinir  them  and  the 

^"^B  said,  '  These  three  men  whom  I  ha^  joit  ahot  an  the 

luadas    (princes)  who  contrived  and  conmanced  the 

four  innocent  women  andduldno,  and  thai  retl3nitiT8 

1  has  fallen  on  them.'     Hodwa^a  men  mflud,  'Nov 

chaa  been  done,'  and  the  crowd  instantly  dispersed.      -^ 

"Tlic  bodies   were  then  taken   into   the    main    «tre6t.>^ 

" '      ™     '  '         '        of  tbeiath'     I 
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exposed  on  the  raised  platform  at  the  cutwaDee  (head  police- 
station)^  on  the  very  spot  where,  on  the  11th  of  May,  the 
bodies  of  our  unfortunate  countrywomen,  their  husbands  and 
children,  had  l^ecn  exposed. 

''  On  the  countenances  of  these  three  princes  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  nobility  eitlier  of  birth  or  of  mind;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  stamped  -with  everything  vile,  gross,  ignoble,  and 
sensual ;  as  their  education  and  pursuits  had  been,  so  were  their 
features.  Noble  blood  is  a  fine  thing,  but  a  noble  heart  is  better, 
and  will  shine  through  and  embellish  the  most  forbidding  features ; 
but  these  >vretchcs,  with  the  cold,  calm  hand  of  death  on  them, 
showed  nothing  of  kingly  descent  or  nobility  of  heart,  their 
countenances  being  as  forbidding  as  the  despicable  passions  in 
which  they  had  indulged  could  make  them. 

"  As  one  of  the  prize  agents,  I  l3egan  to  collect  all  the  property 
in  the  palace  and  elsewhere  that  could  be  eoimtcd  prize.  It 
would  tx)  impossible  to  describe  the  laughable  lot  of  rubbish  we 
found  in  the  palace  and  in  the  houses  of  the  princes — such,  indeed, 
Jis  1  have  rarely  seen  collected.  In  one  room,  in  a  woman's 
apartments,  we  found  at  least  200  pair  of  those  trousers  which 
Mahomedan  ladies  wear  instead  of  petticoats.  Some  of  these 
were  of  stiff  silk  and  brocade,  and  Mere  made  in  such  a  way  that 
the  fair  wearer  could  progress  only  by  kicking  each  leg  along 
alternately,  with  some  effort — a  good-sized  cliild's  crinoline  would 
have  gone  into  each  leg.  The  quantities  of  pots  and  pans,  and 
odds  and  ends,  which  they  had  amassed,  would  have  furnished  a 
whole  street  of  dealei*8  in  marine  stores.  The  treasury  had  been 
partly  plundered  before  I  found  the  place,  but  it  still  contained 
some  articles  of  value — silver  wash-basins,  Persian  carpets^  and 
gold-embroidered  elephant  trappings.  Then  there  were  tcleaoopea 
and  guns,  and  a  variety  of  valuable  articles  that  at  various  times 
had  been  presented  to  the  King.  Valuable  property  was  dis- 
covered evcrj^Avliere  in  the  town,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  to  secure  it.'' 


■  if 


"BULLDOG" PLUCK. 

THOSE  who  prate  about  the  degeneracy  of  the  sailors  of  our 
Royal  Navy  had  l)cst  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court- 
Mnrtinl  assembled  during  tlie  past  month  on  hoani  the  '  Royal 
Ailclaide,'  ^lard  ship,  convened  for  the  trial  of  Captain  Charles 
Wake,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  Her  Majesty's  late  paddle- 
sloop  'Bulldog.'     The  vessel  was  destroyed  on  the  23rd  of  last 
Octobci',  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Ilayticn  City,  St,  Domiugo,  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  tlie  liaiulw  of  the  insurgent  rebels,  wliasc 
forts   Qud   vessels    she  was    engaging,   when   she    unfortunately 
grounded  on  a  spit  of  sand  and  coral  in  the  harbour.     After  tivo 
boun  deliberation  on  the  evidence,  the  judge-advocate  announced 
that  the  Court  iverc  of  oj)inion  that  negligence  was  shown  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Wake  and  Mr,  Behauna,  the  acting  master,  in 
getting  the  '  Bulldog'  ashore,  by  allowing  her  to  run  within  the 
marlcs  laid  out  on  the  chart.     The  Court  were  ako  of  opinion  that 
mffideait  exertions  were  subsequently  not  made  to  get  the  ship 
off;   abo  that   the  vessel   wna   prematurely  destroyed.     Captain 
Wake  haa,  therefore,  been  dismissed  Lis  ship,  (what  ship  ?)  and 
wemtiy  leprimanded,  while  Mr.   Beheuna  has  received  a  repn- 
nand.    The  Court  also  expressed  their  opinion  that  Lieutenants 
I.  L.  Way  and  F.  Rougemont  had  committed  cn-ors  of  judgment 
in  agreeing  in  connsclling  with  the  Ca))tain  to  destroy  the  ship, 
but  they  declared  their  "  full  approbation  of  the  very  satisfactory 
COBdnct  of  the  other  officers  and  the  crew  under  such  disadvan- 
igeoiu  circonutaQccs." 
Now  it  IB  impossible  to  deny  that  in  running  the  vessel  within 
ftenida  laid  out  on  the  chart.  Captain  Wnke  was  guilty  of 
JBlbcntionj  but  bis  gallantry  and  tborongh  British  pluck,  under 
■wo*  fcfying  eircumstuiees,  should  have  savwl  him  from  tlic  dis- 
itooB  that  has  been  inflicted  upon  him.     More  especially,  since 
Die  cridenco  on  the  second  chaise  distinctly  ^vent  to  prove  that 
CT^  Wittkm  vat  made  to  get  the  '  Bulldog '  ofl"  the  shoal,  and 
■hat  shei^  not  destroyed  until  after  a  long  deliberation  between 
'^t  and  Ida  senior  officers.     It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
f  in  the  cabin  of  a  guard-sUp,  and  to  decide  that 
1  chain  cables  ahoold  have  been  got  ont,  but 
prefer  accepting  the  testimony  of  thoee  who 

recourse  be  told  by  the  anthoritiea  at  tiie  Admiral^, 

,„Hs  of  one  of  Her  MMeaty's  Teuels  is  a  serious  pecuniary 

I  uw  to  the  nation  ;  but  vdifli'tliey  aererely  poniBh  a  gallantofiKcer 
t  >UT  &  oiLshap  in  action,  tt«y  may  as  Tell  kxA  at  homo  W0tt 
1  MxliaTour  to  offer  Mom.-  explanat£«of  the^MP  of  "f    ""   "-'' 
^ijg'MKh  Wcrliag  that  arc  annual"      "    '  " 
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'^bulldog"  pluck. 


and  see  Captain  Wake  acquittcdj  than  have  to  meet  the  rapacious 
demands  of  favoured  contractors,  and  incompetent  inventors. 

The  narrative  read  to  tlie  court  is  one  of  wliieh  every  English- 
man may  feel  proud.  The  insults  offered  to  the  British  flag  were 
of  so  gross  and  flagrant  a  cliaracter,  that  had  Captain  Wake  not 
used  force  to  obtain  that  satisfaction  which,  though  justly  de- 
manded, was  contemptuously "  refused,  he  would  have  deservedly 
merited  the  punishment  which  has  now  fallen  upon  him.  The 
straightforward  honesty  with  which  he  tells  his  tale,  without  blink- 
ing a  single  point  likely  to  militate  against  himself,  is  just  what 
might  be  expceted  from  a  brave  and  generous  man ;  and  though  a 
coiurt-martial  has  thought  fit  to  load  him  with  disgrace,  he  at  any 
rate  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  great  mass  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  unfettered  by  red  ta])e,  admire  and  a])preci- 
ate  his  gallantry,  and  deeply  regret  the  verdict  that  has  been  given 
against  him.  It  is  not  by  such  treatment  that  the  officers  and 
men  of  our  navy  are  likely  to  strive  to  uphold  the  glorious  repu- 
tation the  service  has  won  for  itself  throughout  the  world  ;  it  is 
not  by  such  contnmelv  and  dishonour  that  thcv  are  likclv  for  the 
future  to  avenge  an  insidt  oflcred  to  their  nation  and  flag. 

Bull-dog  pluck  is  as  strong  in  our  soldiers  and  sailoi's  as  in  the 
days  of  Wellington  and  Nelson,  but  unfortunately  for  the  services 
it  is  not  appreciated  as  formerly.  Exeter  Hall  has  ai)pointed  itself 
commander-in-chief  of  both,  and  the  more  contemptibly  men  fawn 
and  whine  and  act  like  eurs,  the  more  likclv  arc  thcv  in  these 
^^  Bright ''  days  to  l)c  loaded  with  rewards  and  honours. 


Blunrai  ruRn  *so 
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THE  LATE  LOUD  SIJATOX. 

i  MONG  the  ablest  of  tlie  licutciiaiitg  of  the  {{rcat  Duke  in  tlic 
ii  gloriet  of  the  PeiiiuHiilar  war,  will  be  found  tliu  iiuiiiit  of  Lonl 
SemtoD,  vboBc  portrait  ndonis  tbc  present  iiiiinbt.T.  The  lonj;  niiil 
brilliant  career  of  this  diiitiiiguished  olfioc-r  rxtciidcd  indeed  Ix^Youd 
the  prcBcnt  century. 

"  John  Colbome,  Lord  Scaton,"  it  has  hcoii  well  remarked, 
"tw  an  ofliccr  worthy  of  his  i^cat  eliicf,  wlioni  hi-  n-scmhk'd  in 
tone  pcanta  of  character,  but  most  of  all  in  true  nioik'sty  and 
hatnd  of  pretence.     His  manner,  liko  thut  of  niuxt  men  nc<nis~ 

' !,gave  tmc  the  idea  of  u  stern  man,  bnt  a  kinder 

er  beat,  lu  his  eliaractcr  were  certain  elements 
r  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  eonid  o))ta!n  n  near 
Thiu,  though  he  had  to  do  with  the  Canadians  ill 
nrolt,  and  with  the  loinuii  Islanders  in  a  stutn  of  furious  diseoii- 
Itnt,  vkI  long  commanded  the  army  in  Ireland,  he  was  never  nn- 
poiialar;  and  his  sin^lar  cliarm  of  manner  may  he  said  to  have 
wvercd  any  deficieney  whieh  he  exhibited  as  a  imlitician." 

Ho  was  born  in   1777,  the  son  of  Mr.   Samuel  Colbome  of 
iTiuIliunit,  who  left  a  widow  and  two  ehildrcn  in  very  narrow  cir- 
I  ntQutuiccs.    Young  John  Colbome  was  sent  for  a  time  to  Christ's 
I  Hwpital,  but  on  his  mother  marrying  the  Rev.  Dr.  Darius,  a  dig- 
nitary of  Winchester,  he  was  removed  to  the  foundation  of  Win- 
""Hitcr  College,  where  he  received  bis  education.     In   1794  he 
^t«icd  t))e  army,  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  following  year,  and 
"'feA  iu  Holland  in  the  campaign  of  1799.     Attaining  the  rank 
^  <%ptain  earlr  in  those  days  of  rapid  promotion,  be  went  to 
%¥t  in  1801*,  and  in  1805  was  with  the  British  and  Bnasion 
'^'"'fi  usployed  on  the  NeapoUtan  frontier.     In  the  campaign  of 
1^  he  served  in  Sieilyand  Calalnia,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
^le  of  Mftida.     During  thii  laat  and  the  folloving  year  he  held 
.  ^  pott  of  militoiT  secreUry  to  Oeneral  Fox>  conmttn&BE  oil  <Cu 
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forces  ill  Sicily  and  the  Mediterranean ;  after  wliich,  rLsing  to  t 
grade  of  major,  he  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  under  Sir.  Jo 
Moore  in  Sicily,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  ending  his  ser\n 
only  with  the  battle  of  Corunna.  Sir  Jolin  Moore  was  colonel 
a  very  celebrated  regiment — the  52nd  Light  Infantry,  and  it  w 
in  his  conduct  of  this  force  that  Colbome  won  his  chief  milita 
renown.  He  joined  Wellington's  army  at  Jaracejo  in  1809,  a 
was  sent  to  La  Mancha  to  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Spani 
armies.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Oyana,  and  in  the  campaigns 
1810  and  1811  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  Sir  Rowland  Hil 
di\4sion,  and  was  detached  in  command  of  it  to  observe  the  moi 
ments  of  General  Reynier  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  So  al 
he  commanded  a  brigade  at  Busaco  and  at  Badajoz,  at  Albuc 
and  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where  he  was  severely  woimded.  1 
commanded  the  2nd  lirigade  of  the  Light  Division  at  the  battl 
of  the  Nivelle  and  the  Nive,  and  during  the  campaign  of  t 
Basque  Pyrenees.     At  Orthes  and  at  Toulouse  he  led  the  52nd. 

The   chief  military  feat  of  Lord  Seaton,  however,  was  p( 
formed  at  Waterloo,  where  he  again  commanded  the  52nd  as  pi 
of  Adams's   Brigade.      Of  his  own  accord  he  led  the   forwa 
movement  which  determined  the  fortunes  of  that  decisive  batt 
When  the  column  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was  gaining  the  sumn 
of  the  Britisli  position,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  backward  one 
the  companies  of  the  95th,  Colbome,  seeing  his  left  endangcn 
started  the  52nd  on  its  advance.     The  Duke  saw  the  movemc 
and  instantly  sent  to  desire  Colbome  to  continue  it.     This  fact 
Colbome  having  originated  the  decisive  movement  is  abimdan^ 
confirmed.     A  French  officer  who  accompanied  Ney^s  column 
the  Imperial  Guard  has  stated  that  although  the  British  troops* 
front  of  the  Imperial  column  showed  "  tris-bonne  contenance,  tc- 
fimes  principalement  repoussh  par  une  attaque  de  fianc  ires-vive 
nous  icrasa"    This  was  Colbome's  attack  at  the  head  of  the  52 
and  it  brought  him  great  renown. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Sir  John  Colborne,  noir 
K.C.B.,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Guernsey,  where  he  -vvas 
means  of  reviving  Elizabeth  College,  which  had  fallen  into  gK! 
decay.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  commander  of  the  foK: 
in  Canada,  which  command  he  held  from  1830  to  1838.  On  ^ 
occasion,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  civilTpower^ 
that  colony,  he  resigned  his  command,  and  his  luggage  ^ 
actually  on  board  the  transport  on  which  he  was  to  have  embarl 
in  three  days'  time,  when  an  autograph  letter  from  the  IC 
(William  IV.)  arrived,  requesting  him  to  remain.  He  was  h< 
oured  also  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  was  crea* 
Governor-General  as  well  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Having  su 
pressed  the  Canadian  rebellion,  he  returned  to  England  and  ^ 
raised  to  the  peerage ;  but  he  took  no  part  in  politics,  except  i 
one  occasion,  when  he  spoke  in  the  debate  on  the  Union  of  tl 
Canadas.    He  expressed  himself  averse  from  the  Union^  on  tl 
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ground  that  it  would  eventually  hamper  the  developmeut  of  Ca- 
nada^ and,  furthermore,  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  junetion  of  the 
North  American  ProAdnces  into  a  Confederation.  Though  lie 
took  no  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  still  to 
liavc  another  field  for  the  exercise  of  wliatever  legislative  gifts 
he  might  possess.  He  was  appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  from  1843  to  1849,  and  there  he  had,  during 
the  revolutionary  mania  of  1848,  to  deal  with  the  demands  of  a 
people  continually  disaffected.  He  yielded  too  much  to  their 
demands,  and  gave  them  a  constitution  which  has  been  the  source 
of  endless  misery  to  succeeding  Lord  High  Commissioners,  and 
which  at  last  inspired  the  British.  Cabinet  with  a  desire  to  cut 
the  knot  at  the  earliest  possible  moment — ^to  cut  the  knot  by 
parting  with  the  islands;  which  has  been  since  carried  into 
effect. 

Lord  Seaton  afterwards  commanded  the  troops  in  Ireland  ,*  in 
1854  lie  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  2Tid  Life  Guards ;  and  in 
1860  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal.  He  died 
•t  Torquay  on  the  18th  of  April,  1863,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
«gc.  "  He  was  of  the  race  of  heroes  who  fought  in  the  mightiest 
wars  of  modem  times ;  who  through  those  wars  made  England 
glorious  and  maintained  her  independence ;  and  who  have  left  us 
M  example  which  is  part  of  our  heritage — ^part  of  our  life.'^* 


•  The  Timw,  April,  1863. 
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EDWARD   JOHN    EYRE,   GOVERNOR    OF   JAMAICA, 

With  an  Account  op  his  Great  March. 

By  HAMILTON  HUME. 

IN  the  whole  civilised,  or,  indeed,  unei\ilized,  portion  of  the  glohc, 
not  even  excei)ting  the  eternal  ice-lx)und  regions  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  where  lie  bleaehin^^  the  Iwnea  of  many  of  Enp:land'8  noblest 
chililrcn,  is  there  a  ti-act  of  conntry  to  be  equalled  for  desolation 
to  that  southern  portion  of  the  Great  Australian  Continent  dis- 
co vci'cd  by  Nuyts  in  the  ship  Guide  Zccpaanl  in  the  year  1627. 
If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  map  of  Australia  he  will  find  that 
between  30  and  3^1  degrees  of  south  latitiulc  and  118  and  134  de- 
grees of  east  longitude,  lies  this  fearful  coast,  lashed  by  the  angry 
waves  of  the  gi'cat  Southern  Ocean.  The  very  map  vrill  speak 
of  the  hideous  desolation  :  "  BaiTcn  granite  hills,^^  "  Barren  sandy 
shorc,^^  "  No  watcr,^^  "  No  vegetation  /'  such  is  the  information 
recorded  upon  it,  while  the  only  names  set  down  by  explorers  to 
denote  the  more  prominent  points,  bear  the  following  significant 
titles,  ''  Cape  Arid,''  "  Mount  Barren,"  "  Mount  Ragged/'  and 
"  Doubtful  Bay.''  It  has  not  inappropriately  been  termed,  "  a 
blot  on  the  earth's  surface,"  and  "  the  handiwork  of  Nature  in 
her  dotage." 

Across  this  dreary  waste  I  pro^jose  now  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  companion  Baxter,  and  to  record  their  fright- 
ful dangers  and  privations,  the  violent  death  of  the  one,  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  other. 

On  the  25th  of  Februaiy,  1811,  having  bid  Mr.  Scott  a  fiual 
adieu,  they  set  out  upon  their  long  and  dismal  journey.  The  party 
consisted  of  Mr.  Eyre,  Baxter,  thi^ee  native  boys,  nine  hones,  one 
Timor  p(my,  one  foal,  and  six  sheep.  Their  starting  }X)int  will  be 
found  marked  on  the  map  as  "  Cape  Adieu."  To  the  7th  of 
March  their  route  was  comparatively  easy,  for  hanng  been  over  the 
same  ground  pi'cvioiwly,  and  buried  water  and  provisions  at  favour- 
able points,  they  knew  where  to  halt.  What  they  suffered  moat 
from  during  these  few  days  was  the  sand  which  cnvcloi)cd  them  and 
never  left  them  free  fmni  irritation  and  inconvenience.  It  floated 
on  the  surface  of  their  water,  every  drop  of  which  was  far  more 
precious  to  them  than  gold ;  it  penetrated  into  their  clothesj  hair, 
eyes,  and  ears ;  their  provisions  were  rendered  almost  iineataUe 
by  it ;  and  when  they  laid  down  at  night  they  cotdd  get  no  tettt, 
for  their  blankets  were  buried  in  it.  It  was  a  perpetual  nd 
never-ceasing  torment,  and  to  increase  their  miseries^  ibej  mm 
afflicted  with  swarms  of  large  horse-flies  that  gave  them  no  peace. 

But  these  were  comparatively  trivial  annoyances  fiir  mm  who. 

had  set  their  minds  upon  a  journey  of  over  a  thonaand  mita 

tbrougb  trackless  wastes^  imtcoddeii^iy  iSfafe  toA  ^  ^liastiMii  iiiiil 
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incapable  of  aflbrtling  even  its  savage  cliilclren,  the  merest  iicces- 
sariffl  of  cxiatcDce.  Besides,  Mr.  J'jyre  had  miieh  to  oceupy  his 
llnughts.  There  van  the  dim  uncertainty  iif  failure  and  rteatli 
Ifiag  straight  before  liim,  and  tlic  knowledge  that  oil  hix  ahouldcrx 
alone  rrstcd  the  i-esponsibility  of  all  that  might  happen.  He 
knew  that  to  get  bis  party  to  the  next  water  wonid  be  a  task  of 
IB  unlinary  difficulty ;  and  who  can  ivondrr  that  he  laid  down  on 
III)  rouch  of  sand  restless  and  nncasr,  and  at  lust  eame  to  the  de- 
tenninstion  that  he  woidd  pi-oeeed  in  advance  of  his  2)arty  in  oi-der 
tlut  by  finding  out  wliere  water  was,  he  might  be  on  the  look  out 
for  them  and  guide  them  to  it. 

To  my  mind  there  is  something  inexpressibly  grand  and  noble 

in  this  apparently   trivial   act.      It   demonstrates   the   gcnerons 

Inrery  of  his  disposition,  and  makes  one  feci  a  sincere  and  honest 

•fiction  for  him.     Learing  then  the  party,  he  pnshcd  onwards, 

icms  those  vast  arid  {)Iaiiis,  taking  with  him  only  one  of  the 

utire  boys,  the  sheep,  and  two  horses,  one  to  carry  provisions 

mil  water,  the  other  for  the  native  youngster  to  lidc  on.     Day 

Act  day  they  trudged  along,  the  little  parclicd-up  grass  being  all 

fte  food  for  tbcir  dumb  companions.     At  length  the  horses  began 

to  feel  the  mint  of  water,  and  though,  as  if  to  tantalize  them, 

nonimg  and  evening  the  threatening  clouds  overhead  seemed  to 

imiUK  relief,  still  no  rain  fell.     Sc\-enty-se\~cu  miles  after  leaving 

tUr  companions,  both  sheep  and  horses  rcfiLsed  to  feed,  being 

too  much  in   want  of   water  to   attempt   to   eat   the   dry   and 

l4ered  grass  around  them.     Tliey  laid  down  for  an  hour  to  rest, 

■d  then  ten  miles  farther  were  accomplished  by  moonlight,  in  the 

kofe  that  Rome  clif&  in  the  distance  might  bring  them  to  it.     Their 

k^,  howerer,  had  been  excited  but  to  render  their  disappoint- 

■nt  the  greater ;  on  reaching  the  elifTs  and  examining  spots  where 

.  lain  nuter  would  have  settled  after  heaiy  showers,  not  one  single 

\  diop  was  to  be  found.     Gloomily  turning  away,  thoy  struggled  on 

~M  anntlicr  eight  miles,  and  just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn  they 

k  from  downright  exhaustion  and  fatigue.      So  thorongldy  was 

'.  Eyre  done  up,  that  he  says  in  his  diary,  "  I  foimd  myself 

ttctiudlv  dozing  as  I  walked  ;  raechaiiicallv  my  legs  kept  moving 

tfinrtnu,  but  my  eyes  were  every  now  and  then  closed  in  foi^t- 

'  o«  of  all  around  me,  until  1  was  suddenly  thrown  down  by 

ing  entangled  amongst  the  scrub,  or  aroused  by  a  sercre  blow 

«  the  {iK%!  from  the  recoil  of  a  hough  after  the  passage  of  the 

ly'a  hor»e." 

TvD  honrH  only  eoidd  he  spared  for  rest  in  this  desperate  march 
ir  lifr  (ir  di-alli,  and  in  that  short  period  they  were  accordingly  at 
Drk  ai^ii.  They  continued  along  the  line  of  clifia,  every  mo- 
MX  eziicptiiig  to  Hnd  a  break  where  it  iras  to  be  hoped  inter 
%ht  1)c  fonnd.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  mile  after  mile 
iftranmcdbut  still  no  change  took  place.  At  noon  ther  lud 
jjuiidml,  n»d  frn  miles  from  the  last  iraibBt,  wu.'ttXi 
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more  rapidly  with  the  horses,  endeavour  at  least  to  save  their  lives. 
Foreseeing  that  such  a  contingency  as  this  might  occur,  he  had  gives 
Baxter  strict  orders  to  keep  the  tracks  of  the  horses,  that  if  he 
should  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  sheep,  the  overseer  might  find 
them  and  bring  them  on  with  his  party. 

Having  decided  on  this  plan,  he  made  a  yard  of  such  high 
withered  shrubs  as  he  could  find,  shut  the  sheep  in,  and  left  a  slip 
of  paper  hoisted  on  a  long  stick  for  Baxter,  directing  him  to  bury 
the  loads  of  his  horses,  and  to  hasten  on  with  the  animals  alone, 
to  save  their  lives.  At  dark  they  were  fifteen  miles  from  this 
spot,  the  two  horses  having  been  without  a  drop  of  water  for  four 
days,  and  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  native  boy  having  no  longer  any  for 
themselves.  To  add  to  the  darkness  that  surrounded  them,  they 
had  now  got  into  a  dense  scrub.  Still  they  kept  perseveringly 
onwards,  leading  their  horses  and  forcing  their  way  through  it  in 
the  best  manner  they  could.  It  was,  however,  all  in  vain.  The 
poor  boy,  utterly  worn  out,  and  the  horses  in  the  same  pitiable 
condition,  at  last  refused  to  move,  and  for  a  few  hours,  therefore, 
Mr.  E3nre  was  compelled  to  halt.  Tlie  agony  of  their  own  suffer- 
ings was  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  Baxter,  the  two  boys, 
and  the  other  horses  carrying  heavy  packs  must  surely  perish  also, 
unless  the  morning  brought  reUef.  As  he  lay  on  the  ground,  vainly 
courting  sleep,  the  horrible  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  the 
water  he  had  expected  to  find  from  information  given  him  by 
the  natives  on  staining,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  might  have  been  passed  in  the  dark.  The  bare  idea  of  sucn 
a  possibility  was  almost  maddening,  and  as  the  dreadful  thought 
flashed  across  his  mind,  he  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  retrace  his 
steps.  If  he  went  back,  however,  and  foimd  it  not,  his  horses 
were  too  jaded  to  make  up  the  lost  groamd,  and  if  he  had  passed 
it,  every  step  forward  they  took  would  but  carry  them  further  from 
it,  and  lead  to  their  certain  destruction. 

It  must  have  required  a  man  of  powerful  nerve  and  indomit- 
able bravery  to  decide  in  this  awful  dilemma,  but  Mr.  Eyre  was 
equal  to  the  task.  He  determined  to  press  on,  and  Providence  at 
last  befriended  him.  After  a  few  miles  they  came  to  some  sand 
drifts,  and  turning  into  these,  they  struck  the  very  place  spoken 
of  by  the  natives.  Thus,  on  the  fifth  day  of  their  sufferings,  they 
got  relief,  and  were  blessed  with  an  abimdant  supply  of  water. 
Mr.  Eyre's  first  thoughts  were  now  turned  to  the  party  behind, 
and  after  some  hours  rest,  absolutely  needful,  they  set  out  to  meet 
them,  carrying  three  gallons  of  water  upon  one  of  the  horses  for 
their  use.  On  meeting  they  found  both  horses  and  people 
greatly  worn.  The  sheep  and  the  loads  of  the  pack-horses  had 
been  abandoned  many  miles  back.  Mr.  Eyre,  therefore,  directing 
Baxter  and  his  party  to  the  water,  went  in  search  of  them,  and. 
luckily  finding  them,  the  whole  party  were  soon  afterwards,  by 
God^s  blessing,  once  more  together,  and  in  safety,  after  having; 
passed  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  of  desert  ocnintrjrji 
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without  a  drop  of  water  iu  its  whole  extent,  and  at  a  season  of  tlic 
year  the  moat  u^fa^'ou^ablc  for  sneli  a  joiirncy.  This  may  be  set 
itovn  as  the  tint  stn^^c  in  this  trcmendoiiii  under takiiif;. 

From  the  12th  to  the  18th  of  March,  they  remained  at  the 
and-drifts  attending  to  the  horses,  and  sending  hack  to  recover 
tk  stores  that  hod  been  left  by  Baxter. 

The  saiid,  as  usual,  was  a  dreadful  annoyance,  and  large  blood- 
suekiufT  flies  added  to  their  dixeomfort.  After  a  week's  rest  they 
■pia  started,  making  a  short  Ktafn>  of  futirtecii  miles.  At  tir^t 
they  tried  tlie  licach,  but  were  driven  back  Iwhiud  the  iiea-shorc 
ridge,  and  compelled  to  travel  through  a  sueeession  of  low  scrubby 
imdulationB,  and  the  Iwds  of  dried  np  lakes.  By  the  19th  they  had 
tiBTellcd  forty  miles  from  the  last  water,  and  as  it  now  became 
iiipiTent  to  Mr.  Eyre,  from  the  villainous  aMi>ect  of  the  conutry, 
tut  they  would  liavc  probably  anotlier  loii^  pu^h  before  tliey  eame 
upon  any,  and  as  the  horses  wore  aln^nfly  sufl'erin;^  luueli  froni 
(hirst,  he  determined,  on  eonsultation  with  Bastcr,  to  leave  their 
h^igc  where  it  was,  and  to  send  luck  the  horses  to  their  last 
Udng-place  to  rest  for  a  few  days,  and  then  load  them  ivith  as 
■adi  water  as  they  conld  carry.  At  mi[lniKht  he  aceonlingly  sent 
Ik  vholc  party  back,  remaining;  alone  by  liimsclf  to  take  can;  of 
Ak baggage  and  sheep,  with  an  allowance  of  a  )>int  of  water  per  dicni 
fanidays,  this  being  the  contemplated  )ieriod  of  Baxter's  ul>senee. 

If  wc  reflect  upon  the  desolate  fcelinfr  that  creeps  over  u 
pcoou  if  left  solitary  and  alouct  for  a  Icugtheneil  {)crioil  in  even 
ne  of  our  fair  English  forests,  some  very  faint  and  indistinct 
Botun  may  be  conceived  of  the  sensations  of  Mr.  Eyre  uTidcr  these 
tnenmbLe  circiUQBtanccs.  He  must  indeed  have  spent  a  miserable 
He  had  momenta,  long  and  wear>-  ones,  to  reflect  ujion  hia 
ipects,  which  involved  the  safety  of  othci's  as  well 
fonnd  on  eonsulting  his  chart,  they  huil  still  (SOI) 
,  measured  as  the  bird  flics;  but  taking  itdo 
_t  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  tiic  circuit  they  would 
beqwmtly  lie  obliged  to  make,  he  conld  not  hope  to  oecbmplisli 
"  ia  less  than  81X1  miles  of  distance.  With  idl  the  impediments 
embuTBSinnents  they  were  likely  to  meet  with,  they  coidd 
*olpo«»ibly  e\|>ert  to  accomplish  it  under  twelve  weeks.  Their 
were  reduced  to  tliree  in  number,  and  their  sole  stock  of 
amounted  to  H2  ]>ounds,  to  be  shared  out  amongst  five 
^oiH.  The  task  before  them  was  indeed  a  fearful  one,  but  Mr. 
JEycd's  motto  was  "  Perseverance,"  and  he  firmly  hoped,  that  by 
I*>ieiioc  and  cndornncc,  he  would  safely  and  lucccs^idly  accom- 
Ijiiih  his  oudrrtaKinK  at  lust. 

Bi-forc  tlto  *ix  days  had  elapsed,  when  he  might  expect  the 
MuiD  of  Baxter,  his  little  stock  uf  irater  was  eshansted.  ET«por- 
*^  had  rubbiid  hlni  of  aoBu^  wid  "met  or  twice  Ac  ^t/f  s  Kme." 
^W  an  ocean  of  mtfl'crii^dB^oBnv^ed  in  these  tew  ■warda  I    At 

*fDod  nij^f  of  iratac,  wft  vbsirvdb' 
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ciciit  for  themselves.  On  the  26th,  thev  moved  on,  and  se^'cntv- 
two  miles  further,  the  serub  and  sandy  ridges  became  so 
heavy  and  han*assing  to  the  horses,  that  Mr.  Kyre  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  ctmkl  get  tliem  on  at  all.  Light  as  the  loads  were  that 
they  were  required  to  cany,  it  Ixieame  evident  that  they  must  1^  made 
even  less  burdensome.  Allowing  the  native  lK)ys  therefore  to  enjoy 
a  good  sound  sleep,  he  set  to  work  with  his  overseer  to  thnjw  away 
every  single  artiele  they  ecmld  jKJssibly  dispense  with.  All  exeept 
a  single  spare  shirt  ancl  pair  of  boots  and  soeks,  a  blanket,  and  the 
things  they  stood  in,  whieh  consisted  only  of  troAvsei's,  shirt,  and 
sh(H\s,  were  thrown  to  the  winds.  Most  of  their  paek-saddles, 
kegs  for  holding  water,  all  their  buckets  but  one,  their  medicines, 
s(mie  of  th(»ir  lire-amis,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  even  a 
ropy  of  Ca])tain  Stnrt's  Expedition,  sent  to  Mr.  Kyrc  while  at 
Fowler's  JJay,  to  annise  and  elieer  him,  were  here  abandoned. 

After  all  their  arrangi^ments  were  made,  and  everything[rejected 
that  they  could  do  without,  the  loads  of  the  horses  were  reduced 
in  the  aggregate  alxnit  two  hundred  pounds.  Having  looked  after 
the  future  welfare  of  the  jinimals  upon  whose  exertions  their  own 
lives  now  depended,  Mr.  Eyre  ordered  a  sheep  to  be  killed,  as  they 
had  themselves  l)eenupon  short  allowance  for  sometime,  and  were 
getting  weak  and  hardly  able  to  go  through  the  toils  that  devolved 
iq)()n  them.  The  whole  party  cat  a  hearty  meal,  and  at  miibiight, 
Mhen  the  moon  rose,  moved  on.  To  get  clear  of  the  dreadful 
serub,  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  they  kept  along  the  beach, 
but  were  friMpiently  forced  by  the  masses  of  sea- weed  to  traA*el 
above  high-water  mark  in  the  heavy  loose  sand,  the  tide  compelling 
them  to  halt  at  intervals.  They  had  now,  according  to  calculation, 
marched  one  hundred  and  two  miles  from  the  last  water,  and  ex- 
pected to  have  to  tmvel  fifty  miles  further  lx?forc  they  came  upon 
any.  By  (he  !28th  of  March  the  horses  became  so  jaded,  that  one 
of  them  laid  down,  and  Mr.  Eyre  was  compelled  to  distribute  iti§ 
load  amongst  the  others,  and  let  hun  follow  loose. 

Their  route  continued  ahnig  the  l)each,  as  the  dense  scrub  in- 
land i)rcvented  them  from  foUowhig  any  other  course-  They  had^ 
therefon*,  to  go  far  out  of  tluur  way,  tracing  round  every  point, 
and  following  along  every  bay,  whilst  the  sea-weed  frequently  ob- 
structed their  path,  and  drove  them  again  and  again  to  the  loow 
sands,  above  high- water  mark,  causing  extra  fatigue  to  their  un« 
fortunate  horses.  Sometimes  they  were  forced  to  go  between 
these  banks  of  sea-weed  and  the  ocean,  and  even  into  the  lea 
itself,  on  which  occasions  it  required  their  utmost  ^ngilanoc  to 
prevent  the  wretched  horses  from  drinking  the^  salt-water^  vAadk 
would  inevitably  have  destroyed  them. 

The  Timor  pony,  which  Mr.  Eyre  purcliased  at  Port  Imieobi 

at  length  broke  down  completely,  and  he  was  eompelled  to  ahmdtel 

it  to  a  miserable  and  certain  death,  that  by  pushing  cfa,  he  in^|^ 

<i0e  every  exertion  iu  his  power  to  relieve  the  oAobb,  Aoi^. 

scarccfy  daring  to  hope  that  even  one  kH  iSbsoEOi  na^  %»  WMk 
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"It  was,  indeed,"  writes  Mr.  liyif,  "  a  fearful  and  lieart-reiiding 
w;nc  to  behold  tlic  noble  iiiiiniuls  wliieh  had  sened  tis  bo  loii};  and 
»o  fsithfully,  suffering  tlie  extremity  of  thirst  and  hunger,  without 
bivinp  it  in  our  power  to  relieve  them.     Five  days  of  misery  had 

Cismi  over  their  heads  since  the  last  water  had  been  left,  and  one 
iindrcd  and  tweUc  miles  of  country  had  Iwcn  traversed  ^(■ithont 
the  poHsibility  of  proctiriiig  food  for  them,  other  tliiin  the  dry  and 
HpletR  remains  of  last  year's  grass,  and  this  but  rarely  to  l)e  met 
»ith.  Ko  rains  had  fallen  to  refresh  them,  and  they  were  re- 
rtuced  to  a  most  pitiniilc  cotulition,  still  tliry  tnivelleil  onivanls,  with 
xpirit  and  enduring  truly  surjiriaing.  Whenever  wc  hnltrd,  they 
followed  us  about,  like  dopi,  wherever  wc  went,  appearing  to  look 
to  lu  only  for  aid,  and  exliibiting  that  eontideiicc  in  lis  which  I 
trust  we  all  rep<)H?d  in  the  Almighty,  for  most  tmly  did  wo  foci, 
tlwt  ill  His  mercy  and  protection  alone  our  safety  eould  now  ever 
be  toped  for." 

The  position  they  were  in  was  a  dcsjicratc  one.  The 
Una  were  nearly  all  exhausted,  and  if  they  failed  them,  they 
VDokl  be  entirely  dependent  u]>oii  their  omi  strength  and  ex- 
otioDi,  nearly  midway  iKtween  Adelaide  and  King  (icorge's 
Sonnd,  with  a  fearful  country  on  eitlier  side,  »  very  small  supply 
tt  jDiovisions,  and  no  water.  Yet  in  this  fearful  crisis  Mr.  Kyrc 
ttia  for  a  moment  wavered  as  to  the  jdan  it  would  Iw  ucecssmy 
to  idi^t,  in  such  a  desperate  extremity — at  all  hazanls,  he  was 
(btennined  to  proeecil  onwards. 

Unfortunately  Jlaxter,  though  he  still  went  tlu'ougli  the  duty 
dndTUig  upon  him  ^vith  assiduity  aud  ehcerfuhicss,  was  evidently 
il  tt  eaacj  and  had  many  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  future.  He 
'  '"  i  that  the  par^  would  never  reach  water  by  going  on,  and 
^.of  Bftving  any  of  the  horses.  In  this 
!ir  encouraged  him  than  otherwise,  decm- 
Iplate  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  and 
If  WGoatomingthcmBclvcs  to  look  forwnrd  to  being  left  entirely 
■w|ieiidciit  upon  their  own  strrugth  and  efforts,  in  some  measure 
iDprcpBTc  themselves  for  such  an  event  should  it  uiiliappily  liefal 
~  But  his  mind  was  eontiiuially  occupied  with  thoughts  of 
iug,  and  he  thought  tliut  the  ouly  chauce  of  sanng  their 
1,  wt»  to  ])tt»h  on  to  the  water  they  had  left  behind  themWvcs, 
I  endeavonr  again  to  reach  Fowler's  Bay,  where  they  had 
'  a  tai^  ({uautity  of  proAisinns.  In  discussing  these  subjccta 
,  Mr.  Eyre  carefully  avoided  irritating  or  alarming  him, 
Rktion  of  hia  awn  opinions  and  resolution!,  st  the  same 
intod  out  the  imminent  risk  that  voidd  attend  any 
t  back  to  Fowk-r's  Buv,  and  the  probability  there  was 
danger  nttt-niling  t!ie  effort  to  advance  to  Kintf 
il.  AVith  respect  to  the  native  bi^,  they  wpptinM, 
IE  cam  but  little  about  tlic  fQtazD;  tiiey  were  not  sen  "' 
uwBT,  and  b&iing  somcthii^  itill  Ut  «bX  uA  dnsk, 
— '"' '^ifcgri  II  ittwih  other  Mmaehm 
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Digging  a  hole  in  the  sand^  they  now  abandoned  everything 
they  had  with  them,  except  two  guns,  a  very  little  flour,  and  some 
tea  and  sugar,  and  then  trudged  onwards.  Mr.  Eyre's  favourite 
mare  soon  dropped  behind,  and  shortly  afterwards  another  horse's 
strength  failed.  Day  followed  day,  and  night  succeeded  night, 
and  their  last  drop  of  water  was  gone,  while  their  feet  became 
inflamed  and  painful  to  a  degree,  from  constant  walking  in  the 
salt  water,  whilst  endeavouring  to  keep  the  horses  from  it.  The 
pangs  of  thirst  were  slightly  alleviated  by  some  dew  collected  in 
a  sponge,  and  they  still  contrived  to  crawl  along  in  sliort  stages, 
passing  on  their  route  masses  of  wreck  upon  the  beach,  oars, 
thwarts  of  boats,  fragments  of  masts,  spars,  &c.,  strewed  about  in 
every  direction ;  and  which  told  in  eloquent  language  their  dismal 
tale  of  himian  sufibring,  and  human  woe. 

At  length,  as  the  mist  gradually  cleared  away  one  morning, 
they  found  a  slight  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  coimtry,  and  their 
hearts  leaped  with  joy  and  hope.  They  staggered  on  and  came  to 
some  ridges  of  white  sand  similar  in  formation  to  those  where  they 
had  Ixjforc  found  water.  Selecting  a  hollow  between  two  of  those 
ridges,  they  all  set  to  work  digging  with  their  hands  in  the  des- 
peration of  despair,  their  suspense  increasing  every  moment  as  the 
hole  deepened.  At  about  five  feet  the  sand  was  observed  to  be 
quite  moist,  and  upon  its  being  tasted,  was  found  to  be  quite  free 
from  any  saline  qualities.  Another  hour  or  more  of  desperate 
labour,  and  they  came  upon  fresh  water  in  abundance.  In  the 
last  extremity  they  had  been  relieved. 

Mr.  Eyre  thus  records  in  his  diary  his  feelings ;  he  writes : — 
"  That  gracious  God,  "without  whose  assistance  all  hope  of  safety 
had  been  in  vain,  had  heard  our  earnest  prayers  for  his  aid,  and  I 
trust  that  in  our  deliverance  we  recognized  and  acknowledged  with    - 
sincerity  and  thankfulness  his  guiding  and  protecting  hand.     It  is  -d 
in  circumstances  only  such  as  we  had  lately  been  placed,  in  that^ 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  all  human  efibrts  is  truly  felt,  and  it  is^ 
when  relieved  from  such  a  situation  that  the  hand  of  a  directing^ 
and  beneficent  Being  appears  most  plainly  discernible,   fulfillinffsi 
those  gracious  promises  which  he  has  made,  to  hear  them  that  caL^ 
upon  him  in  the  day  of  trouble.'' 

As  soon  as  each  had  satisfied  his  thirst,  the  sufiering  animals^ 
were  attended  to.  The  utmost  caution  became  necessary  in  theii^ 
management.  They  had  been  seven  days  without  a  drop  of  waters 
and  almost  without  food  also,  and  yet  they  dared  not  give  it  t»^rJ 
them  freely.  Of  the  two  remaining  sheep,  one  was  now  killed  focr: 
food,  and  it  lasted  them  for  tliree  or  four  days.  It  became  appac^= 
ent  that  some  of  the  party  must  go  back  for  some  of  the  stored 
and  other  things  that  they  had  abandoned,  forty-seven  miles  awa; 
Baxter  and  one  of  the  native  boys  accordingly  started,  and  as 
was  probable  that  they  would  be  away  four  days  at  least  and  ha' 
heavy  work,  Mr.  Eyre  gave  him  most  of  the  food  they  had 
For  this  generosity  he  and  the  two  boys  who  remained  with 
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infTercd  acutely,  and  were  oblige<l  to  resort  at  last  to  tlic  roots  of 

the  g;iim-gcnib  for  susteiiaiiee.     When  Baxter  returned,  it  was  to 

tell  a  pitinblc  talc.      He  hiwl  rraelipd  the  9|)ot  where  they  liad 

buried  tlieir  stores  and  started  «u  Iris  return,  when  first  one  horse 

bcfaiDc  l)lind  and  hdiiless,  and  had  to  be  abandoned,  witli  the 

thingx  lie  had  been  earryinp;;  then  a  second  fell,  and  lie  too  with 

lin  load  had  to  Ix;  left,  whilst  the  thinl  managed  to  get  withia  five 

miies  of  Mr.  Kyre's  halting  jilace,  and  then  suecumlwd  also.     This 

latter  intelligence  was  .■<o  tiir  satisfactory  that  it  ciinlilcd  tliem  by 

imdinf;  that  short  distance,  to  get  flour  and  tea,  and  so  support 

life;  bnt  their  situation  wa.^  perilous  in  the  extreme.     They  were 

itill  fi50  miles  from  King  (ieorgcf's  Sound,  with  an  entirely  uii- 

knoTn  country  liefore  them.     Their  provisions,   when  again  rc- 

forered,  would Iwr  barely  sniGeicnt  to  last  them  for  three  weeks  and 

t  half,  at  a  very  reduced  rate   of  aUowaiicc.     Tiii-ir  remaining 

Imrtcs  were  jaded  and  miscrahic  bc^'ond  all  <:onec{iti(in ;  they  eoiihl 

btcrally  scarcely  crawl.   A  Kinglc  false  step  woidd  he  fatal.   Jivcry- 

thing  depended  upon  Afr.  Eyre's  sole  judgmt^it,  and  the  detcniiin- 

ilktti  he  arrived  at.     Who  can  wonder  that  lie  felt  dcc]>ly  and 

iniously  the  overwhelming  I'csponsiliility  that  dovclojied  upon  him. 

To  attempt  to  move  cither  backwanis  or  forwardn  without  the 

bone*  was  at  onec  dismissed ;  for,  however  revolting,  it  l>ccame 

9puent  that  before  long  their  de!<j>eratc  circumstances  would 

nBfe\  them  to  use  the  poor  animals  for  food.     Mr.  Eyre  never 

V  moment  entertdiued  tlic  uotiou  of  retracing  their  steps  to 

it's  Bay,  thoiigh,  uidiappily,  Baxter  diftcred  fn)m  him  on 

■  point.     The  last  desperate  march  hafl  unnened  him,  and  he 

s  way  to  the  feeUng,  that,  if  they  advanced,  they  must  all 

h.     All  Mr.  Eyre'a   arguments   were   fruitless.     With   the 

-ictcristic  olwdieuec  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had   nlwavs 

red  his  leader,  he  readily  acquiesced  in  any  plan  tliat  he  miglit 

i(ie  upon  adopting;  but  Mr.  Eyre  perceived,  with  great  i>ain, 

il  he  could  not  convince  him  that  tbc  yic\r  he  took  was  a  proper 

I,  aud  that  the  plan  he  intended  tu  follow  was  the  only  one 

ich  held  out  to  them  even  the  remotest  hopes  of  ercntual  safety 

t  It  DOW  liecamc  iieca^i«ary  to  turn  their  immediate  attrition  to 
i  recnvwry  of  their  remaining  stores,  Baxter  offered  to  attempt 
n  object  again;  hut,  ax  he  had  just  returned  from  a  Bcvcrc, 
■  ftoiigh  nn-iuecessfid,  journey  nn  the  same  errand,  Mr.  Eyre 
imicA  upon  going  himself.  He  accordingly  started  on  foot  with 
"W  i)f  ths  native  boys,  and,  after  an  absence  of  four  days,  the 
t»-j  xucixcded  in  bringing  on  tlieir  shoulders  the  storea  necessary 
*v  their  existence,  everything  else  being  left  behind  them.  They 
Wtiljf  ttontriTcd  during  their  Joutuct  to  spear  a  stbg-ra/ 
''*^' 'hibtnigli  very  unpalatable  atA  nuwhdenme,  iiBTlirliliB- 
"VcoiuUIembly  to  save  thuflM*iig  pronucnu.  DminK 
Baxter  had  revoriDoitttg/^B  ucAudij  I'YiwiVi  tiri 
he  nmr  w&ndMte^ 
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expitjasccl.  Tliis  only  added  to  the  dangers  of  their  situation,  for 
Jlr.  Eyrc  was  afraid — with  mnch  good  cause,  jus  the  sequence  will 
show — ^that  in  addition  to  the  otFicr  difficulties  and  anxieties  he 
had  to  cope  with,  would  Ixi  tlie  still  morc  fruitful  one  of  dis- 
affection and  discontent. 

Another  cause  of  luieasiness  was  their  diet.  The  sting-ray 
fish  was  lx*ginning  to  make  them  all  ill,  and  Baxter  and  the  native 
lx)ys  declared  they  could  no  longer  eat  any  more  of  it.  In  this 
dilemma  Mr.  Kyre  determined  upon  having  one  of  the  sick  horses 
killed  for  food,  believing  that  this  supply  would  last  them  over  a 
few  days,  by  which  time  they  might  again  be  able  to  venture  on, 
and  attempt  another  push  to  the  westward. 

They  fed  on  this  most  unsavoury  food  until  it  l)ecame  putrid, 
and  l)oth  Mr.  livro  and  liaxter  were  each  seized  with  a  violent 
attack  of  dysentciy,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  the  least 
exertion  of  any  kind,  and  left  them  very  hmguid  and  weak.  For 
several  horn's  they  were  in  the  gi'catest  agony,  and  could  neither 
I'w  down,  sit  up,  nor  stand,  except  with  extreme  pain.  Portions  of  the 
sick  horse/s  flesh  which  they  had  dipped  in  the  sea,  and  by  this  raeaiw 
salted  and  preserved,  were,  during  the  helplessness  of  ilr.  Eyre's 
sickness,  stolen  and  devoured  by  their  native  companions.  The 
two  eldest  bovs,  both  of  whom  had  attained  nearly  tlic  affc  of 
manhood,  now  became  sulky  ami  discontented.     They  had  imbilxnl 

•  mm 

Baxter's  idea  that  the  party  would  never  succeed  in  getting  to  the 
westward,  and  they  got  daily  more  and  more  dissatisfied,  and,  at 
length,  decided  upon  leaving.  IMr.  l]yrc  in  vain  tried  to  dissuade 
them,  but  they  left — not  for  very  long,  however.  Four  and 
twenty  hours  of  starvation  soon  bmught  them  to  their  senses,  and 
they  returned ;  one  of  them  apparently  sorry  for  his  insubordina- 
tion, t\\{)  oilwr  sulky  and  revengeful. 

After  a  halt  of  twenty-eight  days  from  the  time  they  had 
come  upon  the  water,  they  entered  upon  the  next  fearful  push, 
that  was  to  decide  their  fate.  They  had  lingered  day  by  day, 
until  it  would  have  l)een  madness  to  have  waited  longer.  The 
remaining  horses,  notwithstanding  their  rc^st,  were  in  a  very  poor 
condition,  and  carried  the  few  little  stores  that  remainea  "wiih 
difficulty.  The  rubi(?on  was,  however,  now  passed,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  rely  u|)on  but  their  own  exertions  and  perseverance. 

I  now  come  to  that  terrible  night — the  last  that  poor  ~~ 
was  to  spend  on  eartli.  Tliey  had  halted  after  a  weary  tmdge  of 
eighteen  miles,  and  ]Mr.  Gyre  had  intended  to  push  on  again 
during  the  darkness,  on  account  of  avoiding  the  day  heat.  BaxteTi 
however,  unconscious  of  the  awful  fate  awaiting  ninii  begged  and 
entreated  his  leader  not  to  move,  as  the  clouds  gathering  overhead 
seemed  to  promise  rain.  Little  did  he  imagine,  that  ere  the  mm 
commenced  again  its  daily  course,  those  self-same  clonds  iroidd 
l>c  his  funeral  pall.  Greatly  against  his  own  Irishes,  and  in  oppti- 
ation  to  bis  better  judgment,  Mr.  Eyxc  ^ve  vay  and  yielded* 
The  bonea  having  been  idl  liobVAeA.  «xu3l  \?QXvys^.fiQl\Ate^ 
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vbolc party  proceeded  to  make  brcak-niiuU  of  bouglis,  to  form  a 
shelter  from  the  gale,  preparatory  to  laying  down  for  the  night. 
Tin-  had  takeu  a  meal  in  the  niiiidle  of  the  day,  which  ought  to 
luvc  bccii  deferred  until  night ;  uiid  their  eireumstaneea  did  not 
idmit  of  tlicir  having  another,  so  that  tliere  remained  ouly  to 
arrange  the  watching  of  the  horses,  Iwfore  going  to  sleep.  The 
nitive  boys  liaving  attended  them  the  previoiiB  niglit,  the  duty  fell 
upon  Mr.  Eyre  and  Baxter  tliia  evening.  Th(;  first  watch  was 
frvm  6  p.u.  to  11  p.m.,  the  sceuiid  from  11  p.m.  uutil  4  a.m.,  at 
which  hour  the  vholc  paity  usually  arose,  and  made  preparations 
iur  moving  on  with  the  first  streak  of  daylight. 

Baxter  asked  Mr.  Jijie  wliicli  of  the  two  watches  he  would 
keep,  and  as  he  was  not  sleepy,  though  tired,  he  chose  the  firnt. 
Tritliug  as  this  uri'angenieut  of  tlic  watehes  then  seemed,  yet  was 
lii  choice  the  means,  under  Clod's  providence,  of  his  life  hciug 
uved,  and  that  of  Baxter's  l)ciug  destroyed. 

The  night  was  cold,  and  the  wind  howled  dismally  over  their 
dewlatc  eucampnicnt,  wliilst  scud  and  nimhus  passed  rapidly  over 
tte  watery  moun.  llaxtcr  laid  down  to  nleep,  that  sleep  which 
w  to  know  uo  wakeuiug,  while  Mr.  P^yro  kept  his  solitary  watch, 
the  bones  fed  tolerably  well,  hut  rambled  a  good  deal,  threading 
Bud  out  among  the  many  belts  of  scrub  which  intersected  the 
pMif  openings,  until,  at  last,  he  hardly  knew  exactly  where  tlic 
anp  was,  the  fires  having  expired.  It  was  now  half-past  ten, 
■id  Mr,  Eyre  headed  the  horses  hack,  in  the  direction  in  which 
^pin  thoqglit  the  eamp  lay,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  call  Baxter 
^n  relieve  liim  at  eleven. 

^P  ^Thilst  thus  engaged,  and  looking  steadfastly  aromid  among 

Wve  scrub,  to  see  if  he  could  anywliere  detect  the  embers  of  their 

Btcs,  a  sudden  flush  of  light,  followed  liy  a  loud  report,  which 

reverberated   over   the   desert  aolituile,  scut   the   blood  tingliug 

throngh  his  veiua.     The  alarm  van  but  momentary,  however.     lie 

''lunod  that  the  overseer  had  mistaken  the  hour  of  the  night,  ami. 

It  being  able  to  find  him  or  the  horses,  had  takeu  tliis  method  to 

tact  hi«  atteution.     He  immediately  called  out,  hut  uo  answer 

■  Ktumed.     Again  he  shouted,  lunl  the  wild  wind  only  hlcw  a 

Ving  blast.     His  heart  beat  quicker,  and  an  indefinite  fear  of 

!  awful   calamity  came  rushing  upon   him,  as,  reeling  and 

Ming  in  the  darkness,  he  hurried  on  in  the  direction  of  the 

t  ho  bad  heard.     A  few  minutes,  which  seemed  to  him  like 

sufficed  to  bring  him  to  the  spot     And  there,  lying  on  the 

\  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  in  the  last  agoniea  of  death, 

iful  companiou  and  friend ! 

isiog  tlie  body  of  his  ill-fated  &llowerj  he  found  that 

nd  all  human  aid.     ilc  had  been  ihot  throogh  the  left 

jtexpircd  a  few  moments  after  Mr.  Eyie  took  him  inUa 

I  Hr  fr^fatfol,  tlie  appalling  tnitli  now  bnnt  n^an'faan^^SbadbiW 
'"-^' ^— — ' — ift.TBtfc  oafer'  WyKe,  the  Kiii«  .f        ''- 
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Sound  native,  the  otlier  two,  who  had  committed  the  foul  deed, 
having  deeanij)etl.  The  man  who  had  faithfully  served  him  for 
manv  vcars,  who  had  followinl  his  fortunes  in  adversity  and  in 
prosjx^rity,  wlio  had  aceompanied  him  in  all  his  wanderinjjs,  and 
whose  attachment  to  Mr.  lOyrc  had  been  his  sole  indueemcut  to 
ivmain  with  him  in  this  last  j(nirney,  was  now  no  morc.  The 
horrors  of  his  situation  jjlared  upon  Iiim  in  sueli  startling  rcality, 
as  for  an  instant  almost  to  pamlyso  tlio  mind.  At  the  dead  hour 
of  ni'rht,  in  the  wildest  and  most  inhospitable  wiistes  of  Austraha, 
with  the  fierce  wind  rap:ing  in  unison  with  the  scene  of  violence 
and  blood  before  liim,  he  was  left,  with  a  single  native,  whose 
fidelity  he  ecnild  not  rely  upon,  and  who,  for  aught  he  knew,  might 
be  in  league  with  the  other  two,  who  even  then  were  pi'obably  lurk- 
ing alxmt  with  the  view  of  taking  his  life,  as  they  had  dcme  that  of 
poor  Haxtci'^s.  Can  the  most  horrible  imagination  (fouceivc  a 
more  ghastly  pi(?ture  ? 

(icntly  [daciiig  his  murdered  friend  on  the  cold  earth,  Mr. 
lilyre  turned  to  search  for  his  double-barrelled  gim.  It  wjis  gone, 
as  was  also  the  weapon  of  the  ovei'seer.  A  brace  of  pistols,  with- 
out cartridges,  and  a  rifle,  with  a  ball  sticking  fast  in  the  brcccli, 
Mhich  Jiaxtcr  had  mined  by  attempting  to  wash  it,  not  kno^ring 
it  to  be  loaded,  a  few  days  previ(nLsly,  were  all  the  arms  left  to 
him.  Luckily  he  found  some  amnmnition  shortly  aftenvards, 
which  had  been  sewn  up  in  a  canvas  ])ag,  and  had  escaped  the 
ol)servation  of  the  nHirderei*8.  Seizing  this  treasure,  now  more 
precious  to  him  than  gold,  he  hurried  away  from  the  fearful  scene, 
accompanied  by  the  King  (Jeorge's  Sound  native,  to  search  for  the 
horses,  knowing  that  if  they  got  away  now,  no  eliauce  whatever 
would  remain  of  saving  their  lives.  They  secured  the  wretched 
animals  without  much  trouble,  ami  Mr.  Eyre  sat  down  where  he 
had  found  them,  with  an  aching  heart,  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
this  dreadful  night.  Every  moment  appeared  to  l)c  protracted  to 
an  hour,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  daylight  would  never  come. 
About  midnight  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  weather  became  bitterly 
cold  and  frosty.  He  had  nothing  on  but  a  shirt  and  pair  ex 
trousers,  and  sufTcred,  therefore,  most  acutely  from  the  cold;  to 
mental  anguish  was  now  added  intense  bodily  pain. 

In  his  diaiy  Mr.  Eyre  writes : — "  Suffering  and  distress  had 
well  nigh  ovenvhclmed  me,  and  life  seemed  hardly  ifrorth  tli0 
efTort  necessary  to  prolong  it.  Ages  can  never  efface  the  hofioiB 
of  this  single  night,  nor  would  tlie  wealth  of  the  vorld  ever  tenipt 
me  to  go  through  similar  ones  again.'' 

When  daylight  dawned  once  more,  he  visited  the  canip  to 
witness  a  sad  and  heart-rending  scene.  The  corpse  of  his  poor 
companion  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  with  the  eyes  iride  cgmt 
but  cold  and  glarcd  in  death;  while  all  around  tiie  body  lay  lOit- 
tcred  the  harness  of  the  horses,  and  the  remnants  of  the  olOM 
that  bad  been  the  temptation  to  the  fatal  deed. 

It  now  became  neceosary  to  eDjSieavoxa  txi  «s.\sMic^3Bii^\iiILftoM 
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the  bRxwh  of  the  rifle  twforc  they  procct-dcd :  to  effect  this  he 
took  the  barrel  oft'  the  stock,  and  thruKt  the  brcecli  in  tlio  fire, 
lie  vnceeeded  in  his  object,  but  iim-rowly  esnapeil  nitli  his  life. 
The  gun,  however,  was  uptiu  servic«il»Ie ;  ami,  nftcr  caixifiilly 
ri'lnading  it,  he  felt  a  tlegrcc  of  confidence  and  scciirJty  he  Iind 
before  been  a  stranfj^r  to. 

At  eijitht  o'floi'k  tlicy  were  ready  to  jirocced.  ']1icrc  remuincd 
hut  to  perform  the  Inst  sue)  othccx'of  lininnnity  towards  him,  nliosc 
rarccihad  been  cut  tihoi't  in  so  luitiniely  u  uianiii-r.  Kven  this 
duty  was  rendered  more  than  onlinariiy  paiiifiilby  the  nature  of 
the  country,  where  they  hap|>cned  to  have  halted.  One  vast 
unbroken  surface  of  sheet-rock  ciftended  for  miles  in  every  dii-o;- 
lioD,  and  rendered  it  imitosiiible  to  make  a  grave.  Air.  Kyrc 
cuuld  only,  therefore,  wrap  a  blanket  around  the  body  of  his  dead 
oimpuiioii,  and,  leaving  it  enshrouded  wlierc  it  fell,  escape  fn>m 
the  melaiieholy  scene,  under  the  inflneiiee  of  fcclin{rs  which 
neither  time  nor  circumstaneeH  are  ever  likely  to  obliterate. 

For  some  time  they  ti-avelled  slowly  and  Nilcntly  onwards,  and, 
nAe  aAenioon  gnulually  cbtx.-d  away,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
aept  upon  tlicm,  Mr.  Eyre  descried  two  white  objects  moving 
dtiltliily  in  tho  scrub  at  no  gn-ut  distance  from  tliem,  and  he  at 
■M  recognized  the  murderers,  covered  with  their  blankets.  They 
Vtn  following  like  wolves  or  blood  hounds  on  their  tracks. 
'Vliatever  their  intention  might  be,  be  knew,  that,  if  thev  eon- 
■med  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  their  own  lives  could  only 
'Penfo  by  their  deaths,  or  by  the  destruction  of  the  elder  of  tlie 
*»;  he,  therefore,  came  to  the  detcnninatiou  Uj  shoot  him,  if 
iliibtr  approached  within  what  be  should  consider  a  daugerous 
drtaoce.  'i'bc  night,  however,  closed  in,  and  they  were  lost  to 
Hew. 

Mr.  Eyre  now  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 

tided  him,  and,  by  niarebing  steadily  during  the  night,  to 
odcavour  to  gaiu  so  much  in  advance  of  them  as  to  preclude  the 
'iBKibiUty  of  their  overtaking  him.  After  pusliing  on  Ibr  eighteen 
*fl«'-  ho  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  left  the  natives  far  behind,  and, 
a  patch  of  graws  for  the  horses,  halted  for  the  remainder 
Bight.  Moving  on  again  ou  the  1st  of  May,  aa  the  sun 
OK  the  horizon,  they  passed  through  the  same  dismal, 
eoimtry,  and.,  after  eoniplcling  a  stage  of  twenty-eight 
were  compelled  to  halt.  It  was  impossible  thw  could 
this  much  longer,  the  horses  having  already  been  five  daya 

t  water,  and  tliere  Ix'ing  no  chance  of  mectmg  any  for  two 

diju  more.    One  circumstance,  however^  tended  to  lighten  the 

kTfuI  dcpnxiioii  that  was  weighing  sohearily  npon  Ur.  Eyn, and 

\  led  him  shortly  to  expect  some  impottant  and  oedrive  duuwB  in 

^tte  diuBnter  and  formation  of  the  wRmtij.    It  waa  the  Iwnikaia, 

2  ihrnb  which  be  had  never  before  finmd  to  the  wcttwad  of 

mfM  (3ulf,  bnt  which  he  knev  fo  aboand  m  &e  ^niJiaafcT«l 

~      -^^ — '    ^gtowgate**  write*  Ut.'&yn.  "-^ito 
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liavc  looked  with  the  eagerness  and  anxiety  of  a 
situation^  to  note  any  change  in  the  vegetation  or  pli 
ance  of  a  conntiy,  can  apjjreciate  the  dcgrt»e  of  sal 
which  I  recognised  and  welcomed  the  fii*st  ap])ei 
banksia.  Isolated  as  it  was  amidst  the  send),  and  i 
the  stunted  specimens  were  that  I  fii'st  met  with,  t 
inference,  tliat  1  c(ndd  nut  be  mistaken  in,  and  ad( 
fold  degree,  to  the  interest  and  cxj)ectation  with  whi 
of  our  route  had  now  lKHX)mc  invested." 

iloving  onwanl  again  with  renewed  hope,  the 
horses  managed  to  c^niwl  along,  and  though  the  c 
desolate  and  inhospitable  as  ever,  still  the  banksias 
more  common,  ancl,  as  if  gathering  couinigc  fmm  tin 
poor  animals  plucked  np  spirit.  But  their  gleam  c 
short  duration.  Tlic  seventh  dav^s  dawn  since  they 
last  wat(»r,  found  the  ix)ad  so  rockv  and  scrubbv,  oi 
hilly,  and  without  a  blade  even  of  withered  grass,  t 
exhausted.  A  merciful  Providence,  again,  in  their  ] 
came  to  tlieir  relief,  and  two  miles  further,  or  150  ni 
last  watering-place,  they  came  upon  some  sand  dr; 
digging,  they  found  relief. 

Relieved  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  toil, 
anxiety  and  suspeiLse  on  the  subject  of  water,  Mr, 
leai'nt  from  some  natives  Avhom  he  now  met,  that  th 
hope  of  their  progress  for  the  future,  being  less 
dangeroiLs — ^liis  mind  wandered  to  the  gap  created 
l)arty  since  last  they  had  left  .it.  Out  of  five,  two  o 
and  he  Ixigan  to  blame  himself  for  yielding  to  Baxtei 
to  halt  on  that  fatal  evening,  instead  of  travelling  oi 
he  had  originally  intended.  Vain  and  lx)otless,  how 
regi*ets  for  the  irrecoverable  past,  and  it  only  remain 
keep  a  sharp  look  out,  lest  tlu;  two  murdeivrs  sho 
with  them,  now  that  they  had  come  to  a  lengthened 

I  do  not  think  1  can  furnish  a  more  striking  e: 
truly  Christian  spirit  of  Mr.  Eyre,  than  by  here 
extract  from  his  diary  regarding  these  two  blood-thi 
AVhen  he  penned  the  following  remarks,  a  quarter 
since,  he  little  dreamt  that  he  would  ever  be  arraigu 
far  more  horrible  than  those  of  which  these  two  Anst 
were  guilty. 

''  The  youngest  of  the  two  had  been  with  me  for  1 
eldeit  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  both  had  accompunii 
travels  during  these  respectire  periods.  Now  that  the  £ 
impresaionB  naturally  retulting  from  a  shock  bo  sadden 
that  produced  by  the  occorrencea  of  the  29th  of  April,  \ 
some  measure,  to  calmer  reflections,  I  was  able  matorel; 
whole  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  to  indulge  in  some 
la  extenuation  of  their  oTOnce.  The  two  boys  knew  th 
so  Sir  from  King  G-eorge^B  Sonxi&,  ba  ^S^  \iaii  ^hmAj 
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Fowler'a  Bay.  They  were  liungry,  thirsty,  and  tired,  and  witliout  the 
prospect  of  satisfying  fully  their  appetites,  or  obtaining  rest  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  they  probably  thought,  that  bad  and  inhospitable  as 
had  been  the  country  we  had  already  traversed,  we  were  daily  advancing 
into  one  still  more  80,  and  that  wo  never  could  succeed  in  forcing  a 
passage  through  it ;  and  they  might  have  been  strengthened  in  this 
belief  by  the  unlucky  and  incautiously-expressed  o])inions  of  the  over- 
seer. It  was  natural  enough  under  such  circumstances,  that  they 
should  wish  to  leave  the  party.  Having  come  to  that  determination, 
and  knowing  from  previous  experience  that  they  could  not  subsist  upon 
vhat  they  could  procure  for  themselves  in  the  bush,  they  had  resolved 
to  take  with  them  a  portion  of  the  provisions  wo  had  remaining,  and 
which  they  might  look  upon,  perhaps,  as  their  share  by  right.  Nor 
would  Europeans,  perhaps,  have  acted  better.  In  desperate  circum- 
stances men  are  ever  apt  to  become  discontented  and  im])atient  of 
restraint,  each  throwing  off  the  discipline  and  control  lu*  had  been  sub- 
ject to  before,  and  each  conceiving  himself  to  have  a  right  to  act  inde- 
pendently when  the  question  becomes  one  of  lite  and  death. 

"Having  decided  upon  leaving  the  party,  and  stealing  a  portion  of 
the  provisions,  their  object  would  be  to  accomplish  this  an  effectually 
ind  [as  safely  as  they  could ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  might,  witiiout 
laving  had  the  slightest  intention  originally,  of  injuring  either  myself 
or  the  overseer,  have  taken  such  precautions,  and  made  such  previous 
trrangements,  as  led  to  tho  fatal  tragedy  which  occurred.  All  throe  of 
the  natives  were  well  aware,  that  as  long  as  they  were  willing  to  ac- 
company us,  they  would  share  with  us  whatever  we  had  left ;  or  that, 
irresolutely  bent  upon  leaving  us,  no  restriction,  save  that  of  friendly 
•dvice,  would  be  imposed  to  prevent  their  doing  so  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  aware  that  we  would  not  have  consented  to  divide  our 
little  stock  of  food  for  the  purj)08e  of  enabling  any  one  portion  of  the 
ptfty  to  separate  from  the  other,  but  rather  that  wo  would  forcibly 
resist  any  attempts  to  effect  such  a  division,  either  openly  or  by  stealth. 
They  knew  that  tliey  never  could  succeed  in  their  plans  openly,  and 
that  to  do  so  by  stealth  etfectually  and  safely,  it  would  first  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  all  the  fire-arms,  tliat  they  might  incur  no  risk  from  our 
heing  alarmed  before  their  purpose  was  completed.  No  opportunity 
had  occurred  to  bring  their  intentions  into  operation  uiitil  the  evening 
^  question,  when  tiie  scrubby  nature  of  the  country,  tho  wilduess  of 
the  night,  the  overseer's  sound  sleeping,  and  my  own  protracted  absence, 
(iit  a  distance  with  tho  horses)  had  all  conspired  to  favour  them.  I 
we  no  doubt  that  they  first  extinguished  the  tires,  and  then  possessing 
themselves  of  the  lire-arms,  proceeded  to  plunder  tlio  baggage  and 
*lect  such  things  as  they  required.  In  doing  this  they  must  have  como 
*croa8  the  ammunition,  and  loaded  the  guns  preparatory  to  their  de- 
P^ure,  but  this  might  have  been  without  any  premeditated  intention 
of  making  use  of  them  the  way  they  did.  At  this  unhappy  juncture  it 
Would  seem  that  the  overseer  must  have  awoke,  and  advancing  towards 
them  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings, 
^hea  they  fired  on  him,  to  save  themselves  from  being  caught  in  their 
^  of  plunder.  That  either  of  the  two  should  have  contemplated  the 
^mittal  of  a  wilful,  barbarous,  cold-blooded  murder,  I  cannot  bring 
^fieif  to  believe — ^no  object  was  to  be  attained  by  it ;  and  the  fact  of 
ttieoreneer  haying  been  pierced  through  the  breast,  and  many  yards 

▼OL.  IV.  P 
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1  advance  of  where  he  had  been  sleeping,  in  a  direction  towards  tl 
leeping-place  of  the  natives,  clearly  indicated  that  it  was  not  nntil  ] 
lad  arisen  from  bis  sleep,  and  had  been  closely  pressing  npon  thei 
that  they  had  fired  the  fatal  shot.  Such  appeared  to  me  to  be  tl 
most  plausible  and  rational  explanation  of  this  melancholy  afiair. 
would  willingly  believe  it  to  be  the  true  one.'* 

I  make  no  apology  for  this  long  extract,  because  I  think 
speaks  volumes  for  ifr.   Eyre's   character;  and  at   the  prcse 
moment,  it  would  seem  that  he  requires  every  certificate,  huml 
though  it  may  be,  to  }ye  brought  forward  in  liis  defence. 

On  the  7th  of  May  they  proceeded  on  their  joiumey,  and  < 
the  following  day  had  to  kill  another  horse  for  provision.     Tl 
poor  beast  being  very  ill  previous  to  execution,  the  meat  was  of 
most  unwholesome  nature,  and  both  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  native  coi 
panion  were  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  suffering  for  many  hou 
at  a  time  the  most  excruciating  torture.     Day  by  day  they  fi 
themselves  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  whilst  the  intense  cold  th 
was  now  setting  in,  and  their  being  reduced  almost  to  a  state 
nakedness,   rendered  their  condition  almost  unbearable.     Win 
they  again  attempted  to  march  they  found  themselves  desperate 
weak  and  languid.     It  became  at  last  an  effort  to  put  one  fo 
l)cforc  tlie  other.     If  they  rested  for  a  few  moments — and  th( 
were  compelled  constantly  to  do  so— it  was  with  the  greatest  u 
willingness  they  ever  moved  on  again.     There  was  a  dreamy  ki 
of  pleasure — that  most   fatal   of  symptoms — ^wLich  made  tlw 
forgetful  or  careless  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties.     They  felt 
if  they  could  sit  quietly  and  contentedly,  and  let  the  glass  of 
glide  away  to  its  last  sand. 

In  this  lamentable  state  they  were  gazing  one  morning  at 
ocean,  oblivious  of  the  world  and  of  everything  else,  when  Mr.  I 
was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  stupor  by  what  lie  fancied  to 
boat,  every  now  and  then  appearing  on  the  crest  of  the  w 
With  the  eagerness  of  a  desperate  man  he  watched  this  tiny  s 
imtil  his  startled  senses  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  w 
day  dream  or  phantom  of  the  imagination,  but  a  reality.     H 
lighting  a  fire  on  a  sand-hill,  they  fired  shots,  shouted, 
liandkcrchiefs,  and  made  every  signal  they  could  to  attract  atti 
but  all  in  vain.     The  boat  was  too  far  off  to  see  them,  auf 
stood  silently  and  sullenly  gazing  at  it  until  it  was  lost  to  v 

A  few  minutes  of  calm  reflection,  and  Mr.  Eyre  came 
conclusion  that   the   boat   must  belong  to  some    whalin 
Anxiously  scanning  the  horizon  in  every  direction,  he  at  I 
ceived  to  the  westward  the  masts  of  a  large  ship,  peeping 
rocky  island  which  had  hitherto  concealed  her  from  thf 
The  poor  native  skipped  with  joy,  and  Mr.  Eyre  ferventl 
up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiWng.     He  could  not  help  fearing, 
that  she  might  disappear  before  they  could  get  to  her,  c 
'^ie  notice  of  those  on  board.    He  therefore  pushed  alon/ 
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lelfj  as  rapidly  as  the  heavy  nature  of  the  sands  would  allow, 
Icaring  the  Hittivc  to  follow  with  the  remaining  horses.  In  a  short 
fimc  lie  arrived  upon  the  summit  of  a  racky  cliff,  opposite  to  a 
fiiic  large  harque  lyin^  at  anchor  in  a  wclt-slicltcrcd  bay,  (which 
be  flubflequciitly  iiamiMl  Rossitrr  Buy,  af'tor  the  captain  of  tlio 
whaler),  and  at  less  thun  a  (junrtcr  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
nhoic.  Lighting  a  lira  on  the  rock,  lie  hailed  the  vessel  with 
ilnpnatc  cajierncss,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  put  off,  and  in  a  few 
noDiciits  bad  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  liclng  again  among 
civiliicd  bciugs,  and  of  shaking  hands  with  a  fcllow-coiuitryman, 
in  t!ic  jKM'son  of  Captain  llosaitcr,  commanding  the  French  whaler 
'Mississippi,'  His  story  was  soon  told,  and  the  native  shortly 
iftcnrards  coming  up,  they  were  both  treute<l  with  the  greatest 
UudDcss  and  hospitality. 

For  fourteen  days  jlr.  Eyre  remained  on  hoanl,  aiul  as  if  to 
nuke  their  escape  from  a  terrililc  death  moi-e  miraculous,  during 
lb»e  fourteen  days  the  weather  ^ras  so  lx>isteroiis,  cold,  and  wet, 
Hat  it  would  have  been  imi)ossiblo  for  them  to  have  survived  it, 
WtbCT  not  thus  in  their  direst  extremity  been  provided  for  by  a 
Kreifiu  Frovidcucc. 

Moat  mcQ,  after  the  awful  ordeal  Jlr.  ]']yre  had  passed  through, 
Wndd  have  refused  to  quit  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  '  Mississippi,' 
Kid  mmld  have  sailed  iu  her  wliithersocvcr  she  was  bound,  but  his 
Kueof  duty  was  so  strong,  and  his  English  ])lnck  so  indomitable, 
tint  he  determined  to  persevere  to  the  end.  j\.cec))ting,  therefore, 
tte  generous  supply  of  stores,  and  a  suit  of  warm  clothes  for  each, 
to  the  15tli  of  June  they  Icti  tlictr  kind  friend.  Captain  Rossitcr, 
tenained  to  finish  their  imparollelcd  journey  to  King  (jcoi^'s 

I  will  not  follow  them  during  their  subsequent  t^renty-two  days 
tanclung,  for  though  attended  with  many  diificTdties  and  dangers, 
h*M  mere  thild's  play  to  all  they  went  tlirough  pre\iously.  On 
file  7th  of  July  they  found  themselves  on  tlie  brow  of  a  bill 
™medlatcly  overlooking  the  town  of  Albany,  iu  Western  Australia. 
w.  Eyre  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  joumrf! : — "For  a 
IKiment  I  stood  gazing  at  the  toi™  below  mc — that  goal  I  had  so 
Iwg  looked  forward  to,  had  so  luboriuusly  toiled  to  attoiu,  was  at 
w  before  me.  A  thousand  confused  images  and  reflccttonB 
Wmrdtd  through  my  mind,  and  the  events  of  the  past  year  wcTe 
Walled  in  nipid  succesnion.  The  contnirt  between  the  eizcmn- 
>Ueum  under  whieb  I  had  commenerd  and  terminated  mylabouxBj 
*>cd  in  irtrting  relief  before  me.  The  gay  and  gallant  cavalcade 
y^ii  accomiianicd  me  on  my  way  at  starting— tlie  BDiall  but  ente^ 
pitmg  baud  that  I  then  commanded,  the  gooify  amy  of  lionea 
uddnyii,  viiii  all  tlieir  well-ordered  appointmenti  and  eqinp- 
Intf,  vero  conjured  np  in  alt  their  circomitaiuM  of  pride  and 
'''~~  SIB}  and  1  cimld  not  restrain  a  tear,  ai  I  oalled  to  mind  Ae 
anunnc  difficulties  and  sad  disasters  fhafc  luA\RokiBft.1%  t^ 
^^^ ^'^^^  air  natiTe  comMrioa  1^  t«*  wfc. 
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wanderers  remaining  at  the  close  of  an  undertaking  entered  upon 
under  such  hopeful  auspices.'' 

Two  hours  afterwards  Mr.  Eyre  was  visited  by  Lady  Spencer, 
and  all  the  principal  residents  and  visitors,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  kind  attentions  and  congratulations,  and  in  every 
offer  of  assistance  or  accommodation  that  it  was  in  their  power  to 
render.  He  learnt  from  them  that  he  had  long  been  given  up  for 
lost  both  in  Southern  and  Western  Australia. 

On  the  13th  of  July  he  embarked  for  Adelaide,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th  arrived,  after  an  absence  of  one  year  and 
twenty-six  days. 


UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. . 

A  STOEY  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  AND  THE  DESEET. 

Br  OUTDA, 
Author  of  "  Held  in  Bondage^^  "  Strathmore,**  ^c.  <J'C. 

Chapter  XIX. — "De  Profundis^'  before  "Plunging.'^ 

IT  was  guest-night  in  the  mess-room  of  a  certain  famous  light 
cavalry  regiment,  who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  the  fastest 
corps  in  the  service.     Of  a  truth,  tlicy  did  "  plunge'^  a  little  too   ^ 

wildly;  and  stories  were  told  of  bets  over  ecarte  in  their  ante-^ 

room  that  had  been  prompt  extinction  for  ever  and  aye  to  thg=^ 
losers,  for  they  rarely  played  money  down,  their  stakes  were  tocua 
high,  and  moderate  fortunes  may  go  in  a  night  with  the  othcK-  ^ 
convenient  but  fatal  system.  But,  this  one  indiscretion  apart  ;^ 
they  were  a  model  corps  for  blood,  for  dash,  for  perfect  socia.^^ 
accord,  for^thc  finest  horseflesli  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  bes<^ 
president  at  a  mess-table  that  ever  drilled  the  cook  to  matcldcssjEs. 
ness,  and  made  the  iced  dry,  and  the  old  burgundies  the  admire^^s 
of  all  new-comers.  Just  now  they  had  pleasant  quarters  cnougr*;^ 
in  York,  had  a  couple  of  hundred  hunters  all  in  all  in  their  stalfeit 
were  shewing  the  Ridings  that  they  could  "  go  like  birds,"  am 
were  using  up  their  second  horses  with  every  day  out,  in  the 
of  the  season.  A  cracker  over  the  best  of  the  ground  with  thicf. 
York  and  Ainsty,  that  had  given  two  first-rate  things  quick 
lightning,  and  both  closed  with  a  kill,  had  filled  the  day ;  and 
were  dining  with  a  fair  quantity  of  county  guests,  and  all  tlxX- 
splendour  of  plate  and  ceremony,  and  magnificent  hospitaliti*  '^ 
which  characterize  those  beaux  sabreurs  wheresoever  they  go. 
one  part  of  the  table  a  discussion  was  going  on  as  the  claiet 
around ;  wines  were  perfection  at  the  mess^  but  they  drank 
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Jarlylittlej  it  was  not  their  "form"  ever  to  indulge  in  that  way; 
and  tlte  Chief,  as  dashing  a  sabrcnr  as  c^■er  crossed  a  saddle, 
'hough  leuiciit  to  looseness  in  all  otlier  mattcru,  and  lery  young 
for  Itig  command,  wouhl  have  been  down  like  steel  on  "  the  boys," 
Iiatl  any  of  them  taken  to  tlie  pastinic  of  over-much  drinking  iu 
any  shape. 

"  I  can't  get  the  riglits  of  the  story,"  said  one  of  the  guests, 
a  limiting  baronet,  and  M.  !•',  II.  who  tlionght  vulpicide  high 
treason  against  the  whole  duty  of  man.  "  It's  something  very 
dark,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Very  dark,"  assented  a  tall  handsome  man,  with  an  habitual 
air  of  the  most  utterly  e\hanstc<l  aiiatliy  ever  attained  by  the 
human  features,  but  who,  nevertheless,  hatl  been  christened  by  the 
liill-tribcs  of  India  as  the  Scoui^e  of  l*'irc,  so  ten-iblc  had  the 
circling  sweep  of  one  back  stroke  of  liis  become  to  them. 

"Guards  cut  up  fearfully  rough,"  murmured  ouc  near  him, 
known  as  '  the  Dauphin,'  "  such  a  low  sort  of  tiling,  you  kuow, 
that's  the  worst  of  it.    Seraph's  name,  too." 

"Poor  old  Seraph  I  he's  fairly  bowled  over  alraut  it,"  added 
» third.  "Feels  it  awfully — by  Jove  ho  doesl  It's  my  belief 
le  paid  those  Jew  fellows  the  wiiolo  sum  to  get  the  pursuit 
ilackened." 

"So  Tliclusson  says.      Thclnsson   says   Jews   have  made  a 
oickerbyit.     /daresay!  Jews  aluvays  do,"  muttered  a  fourth. 
"Pint  lafe  wonld  have  given  Beauty  a  million  sooner  tlian  have 
■im  do'  it.     Horrible  thing  for  the  Ilouschold." 
"But  is  he  dead  ?"  pursued  their  guest, 

"Beauty  ? — ^ycs;  smashed  in  that  express,  yon  kuow.  By 
Ocorge  I  what  a  fellow  he  w  as  to  swim  water !"  and  the  mind 
of  tae  speaker  dived  into  reminiscences  of  deeds  of  derring-do 
"li  the  Drag  bounds  and  the  '  Duko's,'  and  remained  amidst 


k 


"Bat  there  iras  no  evidence  ?"  suggested  the  Baronet. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  evidence,"  murmured  'tlie 

"^"t*     "Horses  are  sent  to  England  from  Paris;   clearly 

•iretit  to  Paris.     Marseilles  train  smashes;  twenty  people 

"  t  indistinguishable  amalgamation;  two  of  the  amalga- 

'  head  foremost  in  a  carriage,  alone ;  only  traps  in 

a,  Beauty's  traps^  with  name  clear  on  the  orass 

dear  on  silver  things  inside;  two  men  ground 

I  aafe ;  two  men,  of  conrse.  Beauty  Kod  aerrant ; 

felknr,  sure  to  stay  wiHi  him." 

And  having  nynt  the  desired  evidence  in  loiy  little  iutemla 
(■r>))ccch,  he  took  BQine  Rhenish. 

"Well — yes;  notiiing  could  be  more  oondmiTe,  certainly/' 
*>wntcd  the  Baronet,  Tcsigncdly  conTinced.  "It  mw  Ilia  Mit 
^»t  lliat  could  happen  under  the  nnfortnnats  diconutitioHt  ao 
Un  ficffoUicu  thitik^j  1  suppose.    He  aUmraJL  m  croB  te'tNW 
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mournings  and  had  his  unhappy  son's  portrait  ta 
burnt." 

"  How  melodramatic  V  reflected  Leo  Chartcris. 
the  deuce  can  it  hurt  a  dead  man  to  have  his  portn 
bonfire  ?  Old  lord  ahvays  did  hate  Beauty,  thong 
all  the  mourning;  he's  cut  up  no  end;  never  sa 
knocked  out  of  time.  Vowed  at  first  he'd  sell  on 
the  Austrian  service ;  swore  he  couldn't  stay  in  tl 
but  would  get  a  command  of  some  Heavies,  and  1 
India." 

"  Duke  didn't  like  that — didn't  want  him  shot 
you  see,  for  the  title.  By  (reorge !  I  wish  you'd  s 
other  day  on  the  Heath ;  little  Pulteney  came  uj)  tc 

"  What  Pulteiiey  ?— Jinmiy,  or  the  Eai-1  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  Earl.  Jimmy  woidd  have  known  1 
new  men  ucvcr  know  anything.  'You  purchase* 
steeple  chaser  of  his  from  IVlr.  CociPs  creditors, 
asks  PiUteney.  Rock  just  looks  him  ovei\  Sue 
George !  '  I  received  Forest  King  as  my  dead  frie: 
Pidteney  never  takes  the  liint, — not  lie!  On 
'  Because,  if  you  were  inclined  to  part  with  him, 
new  hunting  strain,  with  ])lenty  of  fencing  power, 
him  for  the  stud  at  any  iigiu'c  you  liked.'  I  thou« 
would  have  knocked  him  down — I  did,  upon  my 
was  red  as  this  wine  in  a  second  with  rage,  and 
as  a  woman .  ^  You  arc  quite  right,'  he  says,  quietly,  ai 
M'ord  cut  like  a  bullet,  '  vou  do  want  a  new  strain  \ 
like  breeding  in  it,  but — I  hardly  think  you'll  get  i 
next  generations.  You  must  learn  to  know  what 
and  if  we  were  in  the  days  of  horse- whipping,  I'd  gi\ 
with  pleasure.'  Tlien  away  he  lomiges,  leaving  PiUt 
By  Jove  !  1  don't  thiidc  the  Cotton-Eai'l  will  be  in 
horse-dealing  on  the  Seraph  again.'' 

Laughter  loud  and  long  greeted  the  story. 

"  Poor  Beauty !"  said  the  Dauphin,  "  he'd  hav( 
He  always  put  down  Pulteney  himself.  I  remcm 
me  he  was  on  duty  at  Windsor  once  when  Pultenc 

there.    Pultcuev's  always  horribly  funked  at  Couj 

.'  »  » 

out  of  his  life  when  he  dines  with  nny  royalties ;  n 
figure  too  in  a  public  ceremony ;  can't  ^walk  bacli 
money,  and  at  his  first  Icvec  tumbled  down  right  ii 
face.  Now  at  the  Castle  one  night  he  just  happened 
a  corridor  as  Beauty  was  smoking.  Beauty  moAe  1 
him  for  a  servant,  took  out  a  sovereign,  and  toss 
'Here,  keep  a  still  tongue  about  my  cigar,  my 
Pultenc^  turned  hot  and  cold,  and  stommeied  out  Gc 
about  his  inighty  dignity  being  mistaken  for  a  valet 
laughed  a  UtUe,  ever  so  softly.  '  Beg  yovr  pardon/ 
wen  one  of  the  people ;  -wouldaH  uBxe  oonA  i^ 
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know  Too'rc  never  at  ease  witli  a  sovereign !'  Now  Piiltcncy 
wasn't  likely  to  foi^et  that.  If  lie  wanted  the  King,  I'll  lay  any 
money  it  was  to  give  Kim  to  some  wrctclicd  mount  who'tl  break 
his  back  over  a  fence  in  a  selling  race." 

"  Well,  he  won't  Iiare  him ;  Seraph  don't  intend  to  have  the 
horse  ever  ridden  or  hunted  at  all." 

"Nonsense!" 

"By  Jove,  he  means  itl  nobody's  to  cross  the  King's  back; 
be  wants  weiglit  carriers  hiraseU",  you  know,  and  jnecious  strong 
tmr*  too.  The  King's  put  in  the  stud  at  Lyonessc.  Poor  Bertie  1 
nobody  ever  managed  a  close  finish  as  lie  did  at  the  Grand 
Xitioiial — last  hut  two — don't  you  remember  ?" 

"Yes;  waited  so  beaiitifnlly  on  Fly-by-Night,  and  shot  hy 
him  like  lightning  just  Iwforc  the  niii-Iu.     Pity  lie  went  to  the 

"The  deiicc!  What  a  hand  he  played  at  ^cartel  the  very 
hot  of  the  French  seienee." 

"  But  reckless  at  whist ;  a  wild  {,Timc  there — imcommonly 
lild.  Otoyc  Cis  Delareus  half  mad  one  night  at  Iloyallieu  with 
the  way  he  threw  his  trumps  out.  Old  Cis  daslictl  his  canls  down 
tt  lut,  end  looked  him  full  lu  the  face.  '  Beauty,  do  you  know, 
cr  do  you  nol  know,  that  a  whist-talilc  is  not  to  be  taken  as  you 
llkf  timber  in  a  himting-ficld,  on  the  principle  of  t'lcar  it,  or 
ini»h  it  ?' — '  Faith !'  said  Bertie,  '  clear  it,  or  smash  it's  a  very 
lood  rule  for  anything,  but  a  trifle  too  energetic  for  me.'" 

"Well,  he's  had  enough  of  'emasliing'  at  la-^tl  I  wish  he 
Wn't  come  to  grief  in  that  style ;  it's  a  shocking  bore  for  the 
fiwrds, — Buch  an  ugly  story." 

"It  was  micomniouly  like  him  to  get  killed  just  when  hedidj — 
lest  possible  taste." 

"  Only  thing  he  could  do." 

"Better  taste  would  have  been  to  do  it  earlier.  I  always 
Tondered  he  stopped  for  the  row." 

"Oh,  never  thought  it  would  turn  up;  trusted  to  a  fluke." 

He  whom  the  hall  tribes  knew  as  the  Scoiii^  of  Fire,  but 
i4b  held  in  polite  society  the  title  of  Lord  Kei^^vcn,  dnuik 
Ineliock  slowly,  and  murmured  as  his  sole  quota  to  tiie  cou- 
RiBtion  very  lazily  and  languidly. 

"Bet  yon  he  isn't  dead  at  all." 

"  The  dcncc  you  do  ?  And  why?"  chorUBcd  the  table ;  "when 
fellow's  botly's  foimd  with  all  his  traps  round  him  I" 

"I  don't  believe  he's  dead,"  murmured Kergcnven, with  closed 
beroiu  eye«. 

"  Bat  why  ?    Have  you  hcai-d  anything  ?" 

"Niitii  word." 

"Why  do  you  say  he's  alive,  then?" 

Uj  lord  lined  lUa  brows  ever  so  littb. 

«4«i.^t  _„   ,X.-U-  -It  •» 

ilMtt.  Eer!'* 
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Badgered  into  sprecli,  Kcrgenven  drank  a  little  more  hock, 
and  dropped  out  slowly  in  the  mellowest  voiee  in  the  world  the 
following : — 

"  It  don't  follow  one  has  reasons  for  anything ;  pray  don't 
get  logieal.  Two  years  ago  I  wjis  out  in  a  chasse  au  sanf/lier, 
central  France ;  pcrha])s  you  don't  know  their  work  ?  It's  nn- 
connnonly  queer.  Break  up  the  Alps  into  little  bits,  scatter  'cm  pell- 
mell  over  a  great  forest,  and  then  set  a  killing  pack  to  hunt  through 
and  through  it.  Delightful  chance  for  coming  to  grief;  even  odds 
that  if  you  don't  pitch  down  a  ravine,  you^U  get  blinded  for  life 
by  a  branch;  that  if  you  don't  get  flattened  under  a  boulder, 
ycni'U  be  shot  by  a  twig  catching  your  rifle-trigger.  Uncommonly 
good  sport." 

Exhausted  with  so  lengthened  an  exposition  of  the  charms  of 
the  rimric  and  the  hallaliy  lie  stopped,  and  dropped  a  walnut  into 
some  Kcgencv  sherrv. 

"Hang  it,  KcrV'  cried  the  Dauphin.  '*  What's  that  to  do 
with  Beautv  r' 

My  lord  lot  fall  a  sleei)y  glance  of  surprise  and  of  rebuke  from 
under  his  black  lashes,  that  said  mutely,  "  Do  I  who  hate  talking, 
ever  talk  wide  of  any  point  V^ 

"  Why  this  ?"  he  mnnnured.  "  lie  was  with  us,  down  at 
\eilleroc,  Louis  d'Auvrai's  place,  you  know;  and  wc  were  out 
after  an  old  boar — not  too  old  to  race,  but  still  tough  enough  to  be 
likely  to  turn  and  trust  to  his  tusks  if  the  pace  got  very  hot,  and 
he  was  liard  pressed  at  the  finish.  We  hadn't  found  till  rather 
late,  the  limeurs  were  rather  new  to  the  work,  ;and  the  November 
day  was  short,  of  course ;  the  pack  got  on  the  slot  of  a  roebuck 
too,  and  were  off  the  boar's  scent  a  little  while,  nuiiiing  wild. 
Altogether  we  got  scattered,  and  in  the  forest  it  grew  almost  as 
dark  as  pitch ;  you  followed  just  as  you  could,  and  could  only 
guide  yourself  by  your  ear  when  the  hounds  gave  crj",  or  the  honw 
soimdcd.  On  you  blundered,  hit  or  miss,  headlong  down  tibe  rocks 
and  through  tlie  branches;  horses  warmed  wonderfully  to  the 
business,  scrambled  like  cats,  slid  down  like  ottcre,  kept  their  foot- 
ing where  nobodyM  have  thought  anything  but  a  goat  could  stand. 
Our  limiting  bloods  knock  up  over  a  cramped  coiuitry  like  Mon- 
mouthshire ;  they  wouldn't  live  an  hour  in  a  IVcnch  forest :  yott 
see  we  just  look  for  pace,  and  strength  in  the  shoulders,  we  don** 
niuch  want  anything  else— except  good  jumping  power.  What  ftkrt 
of  fellows — even  in  tlie  crack  packs — will  always  funk  waterl  HoneB 
will  y?y,  but  they  caii't  swim.  Now  to  my  iaucy,  a  clever  boist 
ought  to  take  even  a  swelling  bit  of  water  like  a  duck.  How  poor 
standard  breasted  rivers  tiU  tliat  fool  staked  him  ^ 

•  5®  *^PPcd  more  walnuts  into  his  wine,  wistfuHy  lecalUu  • 
mighty  hero  of  Leicestershire  fame,  tliat  had  given  him  mm  • 
ma^OMit  day  out,  and  had  been  the  idol  of  hia  ataUtt/W  ^ 
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how  and  why  tlie  liiU-tribcs'  soubriquet  had  been  given  to  the 
liand  that  would  lie  so  long  in  iiidulciit  rest,  to  strike  with  such 
fearful  force  wlieti  once  raiHe<l. 

"Well,"  he  went  on  once  more.  "We  were  all  of  us  scattcrrd 
icarccly  two  kept  together  auynlicjc ;  where  tlic  jiack  was,  where 
the  boar  was,  where  the  htintamcu  were,  nohody  knew.  Now  and 
tlien  I  lieard  the  hounds  ^viiig  tongue  at  tlie  diHtniice,  and  I  rode 
after  that  to  tlic  best  of  my  sciciiee,  and  uncorr.moidy  bad  was  the 
Iwt.  That  forest  work  pctjilcxcs  one  after  the  grass-country. 
Yon  can't  view  the  Iwantica  two  niiniitca  togctlicr;  and  as  for 
nnning  by  orer  riding  'cm,  you're  very  safe  not  to  do  that !  At 
latt  I  heard  a  crushing  Nound  lond  aiul  fiu'ions  ;  I  thought  they  liad 
pA  Him  to  bay  at  last.  There  was  a  great  oak  thicket  as  hard  as 
inn,  and  as  close  as  a  net,  iKtwceu  nie  and  the  place ;  the  iMUgha 
*ere  all  twisted  together,  (iod  knows  liuw,  and  grew  so  low  down 
tlitt  tlie  linked  branches  liatl  to  be  broken  tlirougli  at  every  step  by 
the  horse's  fore  hoofs,  before  he  coiihl  force  a  step.  We  did  force  it 
lomehow  at  last,  and  came  into  a  giccn  open  space,  where  there  were 
fcwertrees,aud  the  moon  was  sliiuiug  in;  there,  without  a  hound  near.. 
Ineenoi^hwas  the  boar  rolling  on  the  ground,  and  somebody  rolling 
ndcr  him,  they  were  locked  in  so  close  they  looked  just  like  one  huge 
Itut,  pitching  here  and  there,  as  you've  seen  the  rhinos  wallow  in 
Iidian  jheels.  Of  course,  1  levelled  my  rifle,  but  I  ^raited  to  get 
•  dear  aim ;  for  whieh  was  man  and  which  was  boar,  the  deuce  a 
tit  could  I  tell ;  just  as  I  had  ))uiiitcd,  Beauty's  voice  called  out  to 
■•: 'Keep  your  fire,  Kcrl  I  want  to  have  him  myself.'  It  was 
kthat  TBS  under  the  brute.  Just  as  he  spoke  they  rolled  towanU 
"'  the  boBT  foaming  and  Kpouting  blood,  and  plunging  his  tusks 
~  "  he  got  his  right  arm  out  from  midcr  the  beast, 
under  there  as  he  was,  drew  it  free  with  the  knife 
then  down  he  dajjhcd  it  three  times  into  the 
hide,  just  beneath  the  ribs;  it  was  the  coup  dc 
the  boar  lay  dead,  and  Beauty  lay  half  dead  too,  tha 
nuhiug  out  of  him  where  the  tusks  bad  dived.  Two 
tiiOQgh,  and  a  drauglit  of  my  brandy  brought  him  all 
■iilw  fint  words  he  spoke  were, '  Thanks,  Ker,  you  did 
done  by,  a  abot  would  have  spoilt  it  M.'  The  brute 
WfHk  ax  away  firom  the  pack,  and  be  had  flung 
saddle  and  had  a  neck  and  neck  stmgglc.  And 
^  vre  pkyfltl  baccarat  by  his  bedside  to  amuse  him ;  and  he 
jout  as  wi^  u  ever.  Kow  this  is  why  I  don't  tlunk  he's 
i  fellow  wlip-flrad  a  wild  boar  like  that,  von't  have  let 
knock  him  over.  And  I  don't  beHere  he  fco^  that  stiff, 
all  the  evidence  says  80;  Beauty  hadn't  a  toooh  of  the 
d  in  him." 
trhteli  declaratioafjC  hia  news  Keigenvoi  Ixgmi  iato 


dtto  silence  and  iillll|MlllMl    '^f'^'Ti   ^ 

"  temi>thimaE^iitk>iidtibeC9iieEiri&  a31  libb  mhi 
tbataUfliwamiilkt  ieB&\«|paik 
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tlicy  written  hero.  The  players  staked  heavily ;  liut  it  was  flie 
galh-ie  who  watched  around,  niaktii;;  their  betn,  and  backing  their 
favourites,  that  lost  on  the  whole  tlit:  most. 

"  Horse  (^nards  have  heard  of  tlie  plunging ;  think  we're  going 
too  fast,"  murmured  the  chief  to  Kergeuvcii,  his  Major,  wIm 
lifted  his  brows,  and  lutirmurcd  baek  with  the  dcmarencss  of  i 
maiden : 

"  Tcll'em  its  our  only  vice ;  we're  models  of  propriety  I" 

Which  possibly  wontcl  not  be  received  with  the  belief  desirable 
by  the  sceptics  of"Pall  Mall. 

So  the  Uo  Profmtdis  was  said  over  Bertie  Cecil;  and 'Beauty  of 
tlio  Brigades '  ceased  to  Ix;  named  iu  the  Service,  and  soon  cca»«l 
to  he  cw.w  remembered.  In  the  steeplechase  of  life  there  is  no 
time  to  look  back  at  llie  failures,  who  have  broken  down  over  a 
"  double  and  drop,"  and  fallen  out  of  the  puce. 

CnAPTEE  XX. — "L'Amie  du  DnAPEAO." 

*'  TilD  I  not  say  he  wonld  cat  fire  ?" 
XJ     "  I'nrdicu !  c'ett  uh  brave." 

"  Rides  like  an  Arab." 

"  Smokes  lilic;  a  Zonate." 

"Cntsotf  a  bead  with  that  baek  circular  sweep,  ab — ^U — hi 
c^est  maiptijique !" 

"  And  danee!i  like  a  lieau  Seigneur ;  not  like  a  tijtsy  Spaliia  1" 

The  last  crown  to  the  chorus  of  applause,  and  insult  to  the 
circle  of  n|)]ilauders,  was  laimebed  with  all  the  piqnanee  of  iniiait- 
ublr  eaiitccu-slang  and  camp-ass uraiicc,  front  a  s]teaker  who  had 
]icrcli(^l  astride  on  a  broken  fra^:meiit  of  wall,  with  her  barrel  of 
wine  set  up  on  etui  on  tlw  stones  in  front  of  her,  and  her  ux 
soldiers,  her  gros  bebees  as  she  was  given  maternally  to  calling  ihaa, 
lounging  at  tlieir  ease  on  the  arid  dusty  turf  below.  She  was  vaf 
pretty,  audaciously  pretty,  thoufrh  lier  skin  was  burnt  to  a  hrislit 
sunny  brown,  and  her  hair  was  cut  as  short  aa  a  boy's,  and  htf 
face  had  not  one  regular  feature  iu  it.  But  then — ^regularit^ !  wiio 
wanted  it,  who  would  have  thotight  the  most  puro  Greek  type  t 
cliangc  for  the  better,  with  those  dark  dancing,  chnlleuging  tyta, 
and  those  senrlct  lips  tliat  were  never  so  handsome  as  when  a  dga^ 
ette  was  bct^rccn  them,  or,  sooth  to  say,  not  seldom  a  Antie  gmk 
itself?  She  was  pretty,  she  was  insolent,  alio  was  intdflnUf 
coquettish,  slic  was  miscliievous  as  a  marmozet,  she  woiiM  imtf  s 
need  be  like  a  Zouave,  she  could  fire  galloping,  she  could  tOM  4^ 
her  brandy  or  her  vennout  like  a  trooper,  she  would  on  OCCM* 
clench  her  shapely  brown  hand,  and  deal  a  blow  that  the  rccipi 

would  not  covet  twice,  she  was  an  a&mt  da  Paris,  and  had  ail 

wickednesa  at  her  fingers;  she  would  sing  wttminffuetu  songq  tiftl 
you  were  sufibcated  with  laughter,  and  bIm  wsud  dance  the 
Mt  tbe  Sa]]e  de  Mara,  with  tl^  biggest  (paattC  a  Ciuraasier 
And  yet  with  all  that,  she  vu  not  «^uj&7  -QtcKuA,  -m\A  «ILj 
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iheliad  not  left  a  certain  feminine  grace  behind  her,  thongh  she 
mc  a.  riviLudiere's  uniform,  and  had  been  bom  in  a.  barrack,  and 
want  to  die  in  a  battle ;  it  was  the  blending  of  the  two  that  made 
ha  piquantj  made  her  a  notoriety  in  Iier  own  way;  known  at 
[deuure  and  equally  in  the  army  of  jVfrica  aa  "  Cigarette,"  and 
'L'Amie  du  Drapeau." 

"  Not  like  a  tipsy  Spahis !"  it  was  a  cruel  cut  to  her  grot  bibiea 
.Ting  tlicre  at  her  feet,  or  rather  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  singing 
tacdr  praises — with  magnanimity  beyond  praise — of  a  certain  Chas- 
nr  d'Afrique. 

"  Ho,  Cigarette  \"  growled  a  private  of  Spahis,  known  as 
htft  Lcroux.  "  That  is  the  way  thon  forsakcst  thy  friends  for 
Ik  fint  fresh  face." 

"Well  it  is  not  a  face  like  a  tobacco-stopper,  as  thine  is,  Tatal" 
npondcd  Cigarette  witli  a  puff  of  her  namesake ;  the  repartee  of 
Ae  camp  is  apt  to  be  rough.  "  He  is  JJel-a-faire-peur,  on  you 
■Uname  him." 

"A  woman's  face  I"  growled  the  injured  Tata;  whose  own  was 
rf  the  colour  and  well  nigh  of  the  flatness  of  one  of  the  red  bricks 
tf  the  wall. 

"OufI"  said  the  Amic-du-Drapeau  with  more  expression  in 
Attnngle  ^aculation  than  could  lie  put  in  a  volume.    "  He  does 
MBm'a  deeds,  does  he  ?     He  has  woman's  hands,  but  they  can 
I  fancy.     Six  Arabs  to  his  own  sword  tlie  other  day  in  tliat 
iahl  superb  1" 

■"Sapristi  1  And  what  did  he  .say,  this  droll,  when  he  looked  at 
^l  lying  there  ?  Juat  aliruggctl  his  shoulders  and  rode  away, 
i  Better  bnvo  killed  myself,  less  mischief  on  the  whole  I'  Now 
I  ii  to  make  anything  of  such  a  man  as  that  ?" 
"Ah  I  ho  did  not  stop  to  cut  tlicir  gold  buttons  off,  and  steal 
rcangiars  us  thou  wouldst  have  done,  Tata  ?  well  I  he  bos  not 
Dt  bi  ffuerre,"  laughed  Cigarette.  "  It  was  a  waste ;  he  should 
i  brought  mo  their  sashes  at  least.     Bv  the  way— when  did  he 

"Ten  years  ago,  or  thereabouts." 

"He  should  have  learnt  to  strip  Arabs  by  this  time,  then," 
I  the  Amie-du- Drapeau,  turning  the  tap  of  her  barrel  to  replc- 
tbe  winc-ciip;  "and  to  steal  from  them  too,  living  or  dead. 
!  must  take  him  in  hand,  Tata  I" 

tvta  laoprhcd,  considering  that  he  had  received  a  complimcnti 

"Duiblcl    I  did  a  neat  thing  yesterday.     Out  on  the  hills 

',  was  a  shepherd;  he'd  got  two  live  geese  swinging  by  tlieir 

Ttwy  were  screeching — screeching — screeching  !—-«id  they 

'  w  niw  and  so  plump,  that  1  could  smell  theoij  as  if  Ihey 

'     *       in  a  casserole,  tUl  I  Ijcgau  to  get  as  hangey  m  m 

go  woold  just  have  cut  the  question  at  once;  Imt 

gofc  so  strict  about  potting  tho  uati\-M(  I  fhpo^t 

"  SSL  ^'^'i'*f .  '^  V®  *^"P  "°^^^*  IP  MOB  wA 
lVQ  IMBOH 
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he  knew  where  he  was ; — ^it  was  a  picture !  He  was  down  wit' 
his  face  in  the  sand  before  you  could  sing  Tra-la-la  I  Then  I  jus 
sat  upon  him ;  but  gently — ^A'ery  gently  :  and  what  with  the  saa 
and  the  heat,  and  the  surprise,  and,  in  truth,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
my  own  weight,  he  was  half  suifocatcd.  He  had  never  seen  mc; 
he  did  not  know  what  it  was  tliat  was  sitting  on  him ;  and  I  sent 
my  voice  out  with  a  roar — '  I  am  a  demon,  and  the  fiend  hati 
bidden  mc  take  him  thy  soul  to-night  !^  Ah !  how  he  began  to 
tremble,  and  to  kick,  and  to  quiver.  He  thought  it  was  the 
de^il  a-top  of  him ;  and  he  began  to  moan  as  well  as  the  sand 
would  let  him,  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  an  innocent,  and  the 
geese  were  the  only  things  he  ever  stole  in  all  his  life.  Then  I 
went  through  a  little  pantomime  with  him,  and  I  was  very  terrible 
in  my  threats,  and  he  was  choking  and  choking  with  the  sand, 
though  he  never  let  go  of  the  geese.  At  last,  1  relented  a  little, 
and  told  him  I  would  spare  him  that  once,  if  he  gave  up  the  stolen 
goods,  and  never  lifted  his  head  for  an  hour.  Sapristi !  how  glad 
he  was  of  the  terms  !  I  dare  say  my  weight  was  unpleasant;  so 
the  geese  made  us  a  divine  stew  that  night,  and  the  last  thing  I 
saw  of  my  man  was  his  lying  flat  as  I  left  him,  with  his  face  still 
do^vn  in  the  sand-hole.'^ 

Cigarette  nodded  and  laughed. 

"Pretty  fair,  Tata;  but  I  have  heard  better.  Bah!  a  grand 
thing  certainly,  to  fright  a  peasant,  and  scamper  oflF  with  a  goosed 

"  Sacre  bleu  V  grumbled  Tata,  who  was  himself  of  opinioi 
that  his  exploit  had  been  worthy  of  the  feats  of  Harlequin;  "thj 
heart  is  all  gone  to  the  Englishman." 

Cigarette  laughed  saucily  and  heartily,  tickled  at  the  joke 
Sentiment  has  an  exquisitely  ludicrous  side  when  one  is  a  viviiir 
dicre  aux  yeux  noirs,  perched  astride  on  a  wall,  and  dispensiof 
brandy-dashed  wine  to  half-a-dozen  sun-baked  Spahis. 

Yirandibre  da  regiment ! 

Cost  Catin  qu*on  me  nomtnc ; 
Je  Tends,  jo  done,  je  bois  gaimont, 

Mon  Tin  et  mon  rogommo  i 
J*ai  le  pied  leste  et  Toeil  niutin, 
Tintin,  tintin,  tintin,  rUin  tintia, 
Soldats  Toil4  Catin ! 

she  sang  with  the  richest,  freshest,*  mellowest  voice  that  eve 
chanted  the  deathless  refrains  of  the  French  Lucillius.  "M; 
heart  is  a  reveil  matin,  Tata;  it  wakes  fresh  every  day.  A 
Englishman,  perdie !     Why  dost  thou  think  him  that  V* 

"  Because  he  is  a  giant,''  said  Tata. 

Cigarette  snapped  her  fingers : 

"  I  have  danced  with  grenadiers  and  cuirassiers  quite  as  tal 
and  twice  as  heavy,    ^prh  f* 

"  Because  he  bathes — splash !  like  any  water  dog." 

"  Because  he  is  silent.'' 
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"Because  ho  risca  in  his  stirrups." 
"  Bccnuse  lie  is  mome." 
"Because  he  kuo^s  Ic  boxc." 

"Beeaaae  ho  ia  so  iiuict,  and  blazes  like  the  ilevil  umlcrncath." 
Under  whicli  mass  of  ovcrwliclmiiig  ])raufs  of  iiatioiiolity  the 
JUiie-(lu-Drapcau  gave  in. 

"Yen,  like  enough.  Beside  the  other  one  is  Engliali.  Lour- 
yko,  of  the  Chasscnra,  tolls  me  that  the  other  one  Traits  on  him 
Eke  a  slave  when  he  can — cleans  liis  harness,  litters  liia  horsCj 
■Ks  him  all  the  hard  work,  when  he  can  du  it  iritliout  being 
bund  ont.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?" 
"They  will  never  toll." 

Cigarette  tossed  her  nonchalant  bead,  with  a  pout  of  her 
Aeny  lips,  and  a  slang  oath,  light  as  a  bini,  wicked  as  a  rigoU 
bodude. 

"Paf !  they  will  tell  it  to  me !" 

"Chut  I  Tdoq  mayst  make  a  lion  tame,  a  vulture  leave  blood, 
k  dmm  beat  its  own  ratapkn,  a  dead  mouth  smoke  a  bnde- 
Benle ;  but  thou  wilt  never  make  an  Englishman  speak  when  lie 
abait  to  be  silent." 

Cigarette  launched  a  choice  missile  of  barri&rc  slang  at  an 
Bw  of  metaphors,  which  their  propoundcr  thought  stupendous 
ktanr  brilliancy. 

^UhfUK !  VHiGTi  you  stole  your  geese,  you  did  but  take  your 
P^BITlioiiic !  EngU^hmon  arc  but  men.  Put  the  wine  in 
Plirhead,  make  them  whirl  in  a  waltz,  proniLsc  them  a  kiss,  and 
turns  such  brains  as  tlicy  have  inside  out,  as  a  piou-piuu  turns 
Icul  soldier's  wallet.  When  a  ivoman  is  handsomo,  she  is  never 
jied.  He  slinll  tell  me  where  he  comes  from.  I  doubt  that  it 
&DIO  England;  see  here — why  not?"  and  she  checked  the  noes 
on  her  lithe  brown  fingers :  "  firat,  he  never  says  God-damn  j 
utd,  he  don't  eat  his  meat  raw;  third,  he  speaks  very  soft; 
inh,  he  waltzes  so  light,  so  light !  fifth,  he  never  grumbles  iu 
I  throat  like  an  angry  boar ;  sixth,  there  ia  no  tog  in  him.  How 
the  be  English  with  all  that?" 

"There  are  English,  and  English,"  said  the  philosophic  Tata, 
opifjDed  himscll'  on  being  serenely  cosmopolitan. 
Ci|[arcttc  blew  a  contemptuous  puff  of  smoke. 
"There  was  never  one  yet  that  did  not  growl  I  Pamru 
ila!  if  they  don't  use  their  tusks,  they  sit  and  aulkl — on 
(Ufrhnum  is  always  boxing  or  grumbling ; — the  two  make  up  hia 
f"  which  view  of  Anglo-rabies  she  hod  derived  from  a  profound 
id;  of  various  vaudevilles,  in  which  the  traditional  Glx>d-damn 
pre-eottneiit  in  his  usual  hues ;  and  lunng  deliTered  it,  iho 
mg  ilowu  from  her  wall,  strapjjcd  on  ber  little  bariUet,  nodded  to 
~  *  '  I,  where  they  lounged  fdlllengthiathflihadowofthe 
*  left  them  to  resume  their  game  at  Boo,  wliile  aha 
wny,  as  swift  and  at  liglit  ai 
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with  gay  ringing  emphasis,  that  echoed  all  down  the  hot  ] 
air^  the  second  verse  of  Scranger  : 

'' Je'fus  cherd  K  toos  nos  heros ; 

Helas !  combien  j'en  pleure 
Ainsi  soldats  ot  generaux, 

Mo  comblaicnt  h  toute  heure, 
D*amour  de  gloire  et  de  butin, 
Tintin,  tiDtin,  tintin,  r'lin  tintin, 
D'amour  de  gloire  et  de  butin, 
SoldaU  Toil^  Catin !" 

The  song  was  not  altogether  her  song^  however,  for 
wept  for  none — ^wept  not  at  all :  she  had  never  shed  tea 
life — a  dashing,  dauntless,  vivacious  life,  just  in  its  you 
plunder,  and  mischief,  and  mirth ;  caring  for  nothing,  ai 
ready  with  a  laugh,  a  song,  a  slang  repartee,  or  a  shot 
dainty  pistols  thrust  in  her  sash,  that  a  general  of  div 
given  her,  whichever  best  suited  the  moment.  Her 
camp  follower,  her  father  nobody  knew  who,  a  spoilt  ch 
Army  from  her  birth,  with  a  heart  as  bronzed  as  her  c 
her  respect  for  the  laws  of  mcum  and  tuum  ni7,  yet 
stray,  nature-sown  instincts  here  and  there,  of  a  deWL 
nobility,  and  of  a  wild  grace  that  nothing  could  kill — 
was  the  pet  of  the  army  of  Africa,  and  was  as  lawless  a 
her  patrons.  She  would  eat  a  succulent  duck,  thinking 
spicier  because  it  had  been  a  soldier's  "  loot  -/'  she  would 
gold  plunder  oft*  dead  Arabs'  dress,  and  never  have  a  pau 
science  with  it ;  she  would  dance  all  night  long,  when  i 
chance,  like  a  little  Bacchante ;  she  would  shoot  a  mai 
be,  with  all  the  nonchalance  in  the  world ;  she  had  had  a 
lovers,  from  handsome  marquisses  of  the  Guides  to  ta-w 
browed  scoundrels  in  the  Zouaves,  and  she  had  never  1 
thing,  except  the  roll  of  the  pas  de  charge,  and  the  si^ 
own  arch  defiant  face,  with  its  scarlet  lips  and  its  short  j 
when  she  saw  it  by  chance  in  some  biuTiished  cuirass,  tl 
her  for  a  mirror;  she  was  more  like  a  handsome  saucy 
anything  else  under  the  sun,  and  yet  there  was  that  in  t 
impudent  Amie-du-Drapeau  that  was  feminine  with  it  t 
rous  and  graceful  amidst  all  her  boldness,  and  her  license 
revelries,  and  the  unsettled  life  she  led  in  the  barrack 
camps,  under  the  shadow  of  the  eagles.  Away  she  ^ 
singing— 

''Mais  je  ris  en  sage 

Bon! 
La  farira  dondaine, 

Gai! 
La  farira  dond^  !** 

down  the  crooked  windings,  and  over  the  mined  gardi 
old  Moorish  quarter  of  the  Cashbah,  the  hilts  of  ^e  ti 
glancing  in  the  sun,  and  the  fierce  fire  of  the  bumin| 
pouring  down  unheeded  on  the  brave  bright  hawk  eyes 
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ncxet,  since  they  firat  opened  to  the  vorld,  drooped  or  dimmed 

for  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  gaBC  of  a  lover,  for  the  menace  of 

death,  or  the  presence  of  war.     Of  ronrsc,  she  was  a  little  Ama- 

lOD;  of  course,  she  was  a  little  Cliicrilla;  of  eourse,  slic  did  not 

knov  wliat  a  hliuh  meant;  of  course,  lier  thoughts  were  as  slan;; 

and  as  riotous  as  her  mutinous  miseliicf  was  in  its  act:  but  she 

mi  "ton  soldat,"  as  she  was  fdven  to  say,  with  a  toas  of  her  curly 

bead,  and  she  had  some  of  tlic  virtues  of  soldiers,     Solttiers  had 

beeu  about  her  ever  since  she  fii-st  rcmenilK'i'ed  having  a  wooden 

OHerolc  for  a  cradle,  and  suckin;^  liown  red  wine  throuj^h  a  pipe- 

tfcm;  soldiers  liad  Irccn  licr  l)ooka,  her  teachers,  hor  models,  her 

nardians,  and,  later  on,  lier  lovers,  all  the  days  of  her  life;  she 

wl  had  no  guttling  star  except  the  eagles  on  the  standards ;  she 

W  had  no   entdlc  song  except   the  rataplan  and  the  reveillu; 

At  had  liad   no  sense  of  duty  taught  lier,  except  to   face   lire 

Udly,  never  to  betray  a  comrside,  and  to  worship  but  two  deities 

— ''laGloire"  and  "la  France;"  and  thus  she  was  " ban  soldat," 

M  she  was  proud  to  call   Iicrself,    and  nothing!  else; — her  sex 

VOnld  have  added,  "  anil  file  perdue."    Yet  there  were  tales  told 

k  the  barrack-yards   and  under  canvas  of  tlic  little  Amie-du- 

lbpesu>  that  had  a  gentler  side — of  how  softly  she  would  touch 

Atwoimdcd;  of  how  deftly  she  would  cure  them;  of  how  care- 

knly  she   would  dash  through  under  a  raking  fire,  to  take  a 

oght  of  water  to  a  dying  man ;  of  how  she  had  sat  by  an  old 

eaadier's  death-couch,  to  sing  to  him,  refusing  to  stir,  though 

(  a  fete  at  Chalons,  and  she  loved  fiEtcs  as  only  a  French  girl 

of  how  she  had  ridden  twenty  leagues  on  a  saddlclcss  Arab 

,  to  fetch  the  surgeon  of  the  Spabis  to  a  JJedouiu  perishing 

the  desert  of  shot  woimds;  of  how  she  had  sent  every  sou  of 

^  money  to  her  mother,  so  long  as  that  mother  lived — a  brutal, 

ok,  vile-tongued  old  woman,  who  had  beaten  her  oftentimes, 

the  sole   maternal   atfeutinn,  when   h.he    was  but  an  infaut. 

Bie  things  were  told  of  Cigarette,  and  with  a  perfect  truth. 

twu  "meuvais  sujet,  mats  bon  soldo/,"  u^  hIic  classified  herself. 

rown  Mcx  would  liavc  seen  no  good  in  her;  but  her  eomradcs- 

imu  could,  and  did.     Of  a  surety,  she  missed  virtuca  that 

ncQ  prize ;  hut,  not  less  of  a  surety,  had  she  caught  some  that 

y  miss. 

Singiug  her  refrain,  on  she  (iuHhe<l  now,  swif);  as  a  grcyhoimd, 
tit  u  a  bare,  glancing  here  and  glancitig  there  as  shJe  botmded 
IF  the  picturesque  desolation  of  the  Cashhah ;  it  vas  just  noon, 
i  ibtm  were  few  could  1)raro  the  noon-heat  as  alus  did;  it  ma 
tv  rtill.  there,  was  only  &om  a  little  distance  the  ToU  of  the 
icb  kettlc'driuns  where  the  drummers  of  the  A&ican  n^- 
\»  were  practising,  "  llola  t  le  Via !"  cried  Cisaratte  to  hs- 
1,  ai  her  faleou-cycs  darted  right  and  left ;  and,  lua  a  duoooia, 
(leafed  doira  over  the  great  masses  of  TuiUiih  itdoMj  doUM 
*  of  a  dry  wntcr-courso,  and  alighted  JQit  m  fniA  oC  % 
4f»nii«  ■ii«.«M  j^jti^  giffoe  oa  kbRJkmi 
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of  white  marble^  relic  of  some  Moorish  mosquej  whose  del 
columns,  crowned  with  wind-sown  grasses,  rose  behind  him,  ag 
the  deep  intense  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky. 

He  was  sitting  thoughtfully  enough,  almost  wearily,  tn 
figures  in  the  dry  sand  of  the  soil  with  the  point  of  his  scabbard 
he  had  all  the  look  about  him  of  a  brilliant  French  soldier,  ol 
who,  moreover,  had  seen  hot  and  stern  service ;  he  was  broi 
but  scarcely  looked  so  after  the  red,  brown,  and  black  oi 
Zouaves  and  the  Turco,  for  his  skin  was  naturally  very  fail 
features  delicate,  the  eyes  very  soft — for  which  Monsieur  Tatj 
growled  contemptuously, "  a  woman's  face'' — a  long,  silken  che 
beard  swept  over  his  chest ;  and  his  figure,  as  he  leaned  there  ii 
blue  and  scarlet  and  gold  of  the  Chasseurs'  uniform,  with  his  spi 
heel  thrust  into  the  sand,  and  his  arm  resting  on  his  knee,  wr 
Cigarette's  critical  eye  told  her,  the  figure  of  a  superb  ca 
rider,  light,  supple,  long  of  limb,  wide  of  chest,  with  every  s 
and  nerve  firm-knit  as  links  of  steel.  She  glanced  at  his  hi 
which  were  very  white,  despite  the  sim  of  iilgicrs,  and  the  lal 
that  fall  to  a  private  of  Chasseurs. 

"  Beau  lion !"  she  thought,  '^  and  noble,  whatever  he  is." 

But  the  best  of  blood  was  not  new  to  her  in  the  ranks  ol 
Algerian  regiments;  she  had  known  so  many  of  them — 1 
gilded  butterflies  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  those  lordly  sp 
thrifts  of  the  vielle  roche,  who  had  served  in  the  battalions  oi 
domie-cavalerie,  or  the  squadrons  of  the  French  Horse,  to  be  tl 
nameless  and  imhonourcd  into  a  sand-hole  hastily  dug  with 
bayonets  in  the  hot  hush  of  an  African  night. 

She  woke  him  unceremoniously  from  his  reverie,  with  a  ( 
lenge  to  wine. 

"  Ah-ha,  beau  sire !    Tata  Leroux  says  you  are  English ;  bj 
faith,  he  must  be  right,  or  you  would  never  set  musing  there 
an  owl  in  the  sunlight !     Take  a  di^aught  of  my  Burgundy ;  bi 
as  rubies  !    I  never  sell  bad  wines ; — -pas  moi ! — I  know  better 
to  drink  them  myself." 

He  started  and  rose ;  and,  before  he  took  the  wine,  bowe 
her,  raising  his  cap  with  a  grave  courteous  obeisance ;  a  bow 
had  used  to  be  noted  in  throne  rooms  for  its  perfection  of  gra 

"  Ah,  ma  belle,  is  it  you  ?"  he  said,  wearily.  ''  You  do  me  i 
honour." 

Cigarette  gave  a  little  petulant  twist  to  the  tap  of  her  i 
barrel.  She  was  not  used  to  that  style  of  salutation.  She 
liked  it,  half  resented  it.  It  made  her  wish,  with  an  impa 
scorn  for  the  wish,  that  she  knew  how  to  read,  and  had  no 
hair  cut  short  like  a  boy's — a  weakness  the  little  vivandiere 
never  been  visited  with  before. 

"  Morbleu  1"  she  said,  pettishly.  ''  You  are  too  fine  for  tiSj 
brave.  In  what  country,  par  hasard,  does  one  learn  such  d 
ceremony  as  that  ?" 

^^  Where  should  one  learn  courtesies  if  not  in  Ibranoe  ?^^  h 
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«\faei,  wearily.  He  had  danced  witli  tliis  girl-soldier  the  night 
before  at  a  guinguette  ball^  seeing  her  for  the  first  time^  for  it  was 
Almost  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  the  city  since  the  night  when 
he  had  thrown  the  dice,  and  lost  two  Napoleons  and  the  Bedouins 
to  Claude  de  Chanrellon ;  but  his  thoughts  were  far  from  her  in  this 
moment. 

"Ouf!  you' have  learnt  carte  and  tierce  ^dth  your  tongue!'' 
cried  Cigarette,  provoked  to  receive  no  more  compliment  than 
tlat.     "From  generals  and  staff  officers  to  drummers  and  trum- 
peters she  was  accustomed  to  flattery  and  wooing,  luscious    as 
sugared  chocolate,  and  ardent  as  flirtation,  with  a  ton  de  gamison  in 
it,  commonly  is ;  she  would,  as  often  as  not,  to  be  sure,  finish  it 
with  the  butt-end  of  her  pistol,  or  tne  butt-end  of  some  bit  of 
fttinging  sarcasm,  but  still  for  all  that  she  liked  it,  and  resented  its 
omission.     "ITiey    say  you  are  English,  but  I  don't  IkjHcvc   it 
quite;  you  speak  too  soft,  and  you  sound  the  double  Is  too  well. 
A  Spaniard,  eh  ?" 

"  Do  you  find  me  so  devout  a  Catholic  that  you  think  so  ?" 
She  laughed.     ''  A  Greek,  then  ?" 
"  Still  worse !     Have  you  seen  me  cheat  at  cards  ?" 
She  stamped  her  little  foot  into  the  gi'ound — a  foot  fit  for  a 
inodel,  with  its  shapely  military  boot ;  spurred,  too,  for  Cigarette 
vode  like  a  circus-rider. 
"Becassel  say  what  you  are,  then,  at  once." 

"A  soldier  of  France.     Can  vou  wish  me  more  ?" 

» 

For  the  first  time  her  eves  flashed  and  softened — her  one  love 
^  the  tricolour. 

"  Vrai  /"  she  said,  simply.  "  But  you  were  not  always  a  sol- 
^  of  France?  You  only  joined,  they  say,  ten  years  ago? 
"liat  were  you  before  then  ?" 

She  here  cast  herself  down  in  front  of  him,  and,  with  her  el- 
iowg  on  the  sand,  and  her  chin  on  her  hands,  watched  him  with 
**'  the  frank  curiosity  and  .  unmoved  nonchalance  imaginable,  as 
'«e  launched  the  question  point-blank. 

"  Before  \"  he  said,  slowly.  "  Well— a  fool." 
"You  belonged  to  the  majority,  then!"  said  Cigarette,  with  a 
Fquanee  made  a  thousand  times  more  piquant  by  the  camp  slang 
■^e  spoke  in.  "You  should  not  have  had  to  come  into  the 
'^s,  mon  ami;  majorities — specially  that  majority — have  very 
■''Utoth  sailing  generally  I" 

He  looked  at  her  more  closely,  though  she  wearied  him. 
"Where  have  you  got  your  ironies.  Cigarette?    You  are  so 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Bah  I  one  is  never  yoimg,  and  always  young  in  camps. 
Tonag?  Pardieu  I  When  I  was  four,  I  could  swear  like  a  grena- 
^1  plnxider  like  a  pr^fet,  lie  like  a  priest,  and  drink  like  a  Bo- 
k&dan." 

Tet— iriili  all  that — and  it  was  the  truths  the  brow  was  so  open 
Tin..  IT.  Q 
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under  the  close  rings  of  the  cnrU,  the  akin  bo  cleat  under  the  mn- 
tnn,  the  month  so  rich  and  so  arch  in  its  yonth  1 

"Why  (lid  yon  come  into  the  service V"  she  went  on,  before  he 
had  a  chance  to  answisr  her,  "  Yon  were  born  in  the  noblcse — 
hah  I  I  know  on  aristoerat  at  a  glance !  CUux  qui  ont  pru  la  peine 
de  nailre! — don't  you  like  Figaro?  My  Spidiis  played  it  last  win- 
ter, and  I  was  Figaro  myself.  Now  many  of  those  aristocrats 
come ;  shoals  of  them,  bnt  it  iti  always  for  something.  They  all 
ctome  for  something;  uiost  of  tliem  have  been  ruined  by  the 
lionnea,  a  hundred  million  of  francs  gone  in  a  quarter  1  Ah-liah ! 
what  blind  bats  the  best  of  you  are.  llicy  have  gambled,  or  bet, 
or  got  into  hot  water,  or  funght  too  many  duels,  or  caused  a  court 
kcoikUiI,  or  sometliiug;  all  the  aristocrats  that  rame  to  Africa  urc 
ruined.    What  ruined  you,  monsieur  I'jVristocrat  't" 

"  Aristocrat  V     I  am  none.     I  am  a  cori>oral  of  the  Chasseurs." 

"  Diablc !  1  have  kno\vn  a  Dnkc  »  coqmral !  Wliat  ruined 
you?" 

"  Wliat  ruins  most  men,  I  imagine — folly." 

"Folly  bimattrel"  retorted  Cigarette,  with  seoniful  acquies- 
cence. Slic  had  no  patience  with  liim.  He  danced  so  dclicionslyj 
he  looked  so  suiicrl),  and  he  would  give  her  nothing  but  these 
absent  answers.  "  Wiwdoni  don't  bring  men  who  look  as  you 
look  into  the  ranks  of  the  voluutccrs  for  Afnca.  Besides,  you  are 
too  handsome  to  be  a  sage !" 

He  langlied  a  little. 

"  1  never  was  one,  that's  certidn.  And  you  arc  too  pret^to 
he  a  cpac." 

"A.  what?"  she  did  not  know  the  word.  "Is  that  a  goad 
cigar  you  have?  Give  me  one.  Do  women  smoke  in  yonroH 
country  ?" 

"Oh,  yes — ^many  of  them." 

"  Where  is  it,  then  ?" 

"  I  have  no  countiy — now." 

"  But  the  one  you  had  ?" 

"  I  have  forgotten  I  ever  had  one." 

"  Did  it  treat  you  ill,  then?" 

"Notntall." 

"  Had  you  any  thing  you  cared  for  in  it? 

"WeU— yes.'* 

"  What  was  it  ?    A  woman  7" 

"  No — a  horse.'' 

He  stooped  his  head  a  little  aa  he  said  it,  and  traced  more  iffO^ 
slowly  in  the  sand. 

"Ahr 

She  drew  a  sliort  quick  breath.  She  understood  A'^ 
vonld  only  have  laughed  at  bim  had  it  been  a  woman :  .C^' 
was  more  vemciouB  &sa  complimentaiy  in  her  atiaui^^l 

"liae  VM  a  nun  in  the  QwAn  lIcMnit" 
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"  lored  a  hone  like  that ; — ho  would  have  died  for  Cosack; — but  he 
wu  k  terrible  gambler,  terrible.  Not  but  vhat  I  like  play  myself. 
Well,  one  day  lie  played  and  played  till  he  was  mad,  anrl  c\'crythiug 
vu  gone  i  and  tJicu  in  his  rage  lie  staked  the  only  thing  he  had 
left.  Staked  and  lost  the  horse  !  lie  never  said  a  word ;  but  he 
juit  slipped  a  pistol  iu  his  pocket,  went  to  the  stable,  kissed  Coaaek 
once, — twice, — thrice, — and  shot  himself  thronjrh  tlie  heart." 

"Poor  fellow  1"  murmurctl  the  Chasseur  d'Afriquc,  in  his 
ebertnut  beard. 

Cigarette  was  watching  hiin  vitli  all  the  keenness  of  her  faleon 
em;  "  he  has  gambled  away  a  good  deal  too,"  she  thought.  "  It 
U  tlwayi  the  same  old  story  with  them." 

"Your  eigan  are  gooil,  man  lion,"  she  said,  impatiently,  as  she 
ipmng  up,  her  lithe  elastic  figure  in  the  bright  vivandierc  uniform 
MandiDg  out  in  full  relief  against  the  pearly  grey  of  the  ruined 
lillua,  the  vind  green  of  the  rank  vegetation,  and^the  intense 
n^  (^  the  moon.  "  Your  cigars  arc  good,  but  it  is  more  than 
jonr  company  is  t  Sapiisti !  If  you  liiiil  1»cen  as  dull  as  this  last 
iright  I  would  not  have  danced  a  single  turn  with  you  in  the 

And  irith  a  bound  to  which  iudigii:ition  lent  wings  like  a 
mllow's  the   Amie  du  Drapcau,   iiisultcd  and  amazed   at  the 

Ethy  with  which  her  advances  to  friendship  had  been  received, 
bed  off  at  her  topmost  sjieed,  singing  all  the  louder  out  of 
iando.  "To  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me  after  dancing  with 
■l  lU  night !"  thought  Cigarette,  ii-itU  fierce  uTatli  at  such 
the  first  neglect  the  pet  of  tlic  Spahis  had  ever  ex- 
iShc  was  incenoed  too  that  she  had  been  degraded  into 
momentary  wish  that  she  knew  how  to  read,  and  looked 
'Dte  a  boy — jnst  because  a  Chasseur  with  white  hands  and 
waya  had  inadc  her  a  grave  bow  I  Slic  was  more  incensed 
lecanse  she  could  not  get  at  his  history,  and  felt,  despite  her- 
ardnctance  to  bribe  him  for  it,  with  those  cajoleries  whose 
^  llie  had  boaated  to  Ta-ta  licronx,  "  Gare  i  bd  t"  mut- 
■oldier-coquette  passionately,  in  her  little  white  teeth,  so 
_.l  so  pearly,  though  they  had  gripped  a  bridle  tight  before 
niien  each  hand  was  filled  with  a  pistol.  "Gare  abii."  If 
Smda  me  ^lero  ant  five  hundred  Bvords  that  will  tfaroat 
mStf  into  him,  five  hundred  shots  that  will  teach  him  the  coat 
^  danng  to  provote  Cigarette  I" 

Can^mt  XXI.— "Bbl-a-Faibb-pbdb." 
rVN  mnte  through  the  town  herwayward  wajrtook  tha  pretfy  tmik 
L  -u  nettt:  Frieud  of  the  Flag  as  many  devioni  meandering!  m  a  Tnrfl 
1*^  m  a  summer's-day  flidit  when  it  stopa  here  ft 


_ J  flu^  when  it  stopa  here  ftar  a  btoiy,  there 

ft^B  gtusAced,  hcFo  to  (1^ ill  beak  into  dteiriei,  tlwie  to  dart 
■wcr  a  dragon-Sy,  horc'  i^  ahake  ita  winga  In  a  bmak.  ttcM  ta 
If ■  I  ■  "      T^^lhwl  jh  a  dKnunA.  ^kJa«^,  te 
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she  emptied  her  barrel  for  some  Zouaves^  she  eat  sweetmeats  w: 
a  lot  of  negro  boys,  she  boxed  a  little  drummer's  ear  for  slurri 
over  the  "r'lin  tintin^'  at  his  practice,  she  drank  a  demi-tas 
with  some  officers  at  a  cafS,  she  had  ten  minutes  pistol  shootii 
where  she  beat  hollow  a  yoimg  dandy  of  the  Guides  who  had  coi 
to  look  at  Algiers  for  a  week,  and  made  even  points  with  one 
the  first  shots  of  the  ^'  CavalSrie  a  pied/*  as  the  Algerian  antithe 
runs.  Finally  she  paused  before  the  open  French  window  of 
snow  white  villa,  half-buried  in  tamarisk  and  orange  and  pon 
granate,  with  the  deep-hued  flowers  glaring  in  the  sun,  and 
hedge  of  wild  cactus  fencing  it  in ;  tlm)ugh  the  cactus  she  ma 
her  way  as  easily  as  a  rabbit  burrows ;  it  would  have  been  an  ii 
possibUity  to  Cigarette  to  enter  by  any  ordinary  means;  a 
balancing  herself  lightly  on  the  sill  for  a  second,  stood  looking 
at  the  chamber. 

"Ho,  M.  le  Marquis!  the  Zouaves  have  drunk  all  r 
wine  up;  fill  me  my  keg  with  yours  for  once  —  the  vc 
best  Burgundy  mind.  Fm  half  afi^d  your  cru  will  hurt  i 
reputation.^' 

The  chamber  was  very  handsome,  hung,  and  furnished  in  ^ 
very  best  Paris  fashion,  and  all  glittering  with  amber  and  orm- 
and  merino;  in  it  half-a-dozen  men— officers  of  the  cavalry — w 
sitting  over  their  noon  breakfast,  and  playing  a  lansquenet  at 
same  time.      The  table  was  crowded  yntli  dishes  of  every  sort  a 
wines  of  every  vintage,  and  the  fragrance  of  their  bouquet, 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  heavy  scent  of  the  orange  blossoms  w:: 
out,  mingled  together  in  an  intense  perfume.     He  whom 
addressed,  M.  le  Marqtds  de  Ch&teauroy,  laughed,  and  looked 

'^  Ah,  is  it  thee,  jolie  brune  ?  Take  what  thou  wantest  ou* 
the  ice  pails.'' 

"Premier  cruP'*  asked  Cigarette,  with  the  dubious  air  i 
caution  of  a  connoisseur. 

"  Comet !"  said  M.  le  Marquis,  amused  with  the  precauti< 
taken  with  his  cellar,  one  of  the  finest  in  Algiers,  "Come  in  t 
have  some  breakfast,  ma  belle.     Only  pay  the  toll." 

Where  he  sat  between  the  window  and  the  table  he  caught 
in  his  arms  and  drew  her  pretty  face  down;    Cigarette,  with 
laugh  of  a  saucy  child,  whisked  her  cigar  out  of  her  mouth,    '* 
blew  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  in  his  eyes.      She  had  no  partic"* 
fancy  for  him ;  though  she  had  for  his  wines :  shouts  of  jxx^ 
from  the  other  men  completed  the  Marquis's  discomfiture,  as 
swayed  away  from  him,  and  went  over  to  the  other  side  of 
table,  emptying  some  bottles  unceremoniously  into  her  wine-^' 
iced,  ruby,  perfomy  claret  that  she  coidd  not  have  bought  ^ 
where  for  the  barracks. 

"  Hola !"  cried  the  Marquis,  "  Thou  art  not  generally  so  ci 
with  thy  kisses,  petite." 

Cigarette  tossed  her  head. 
I  don't  like  bad  clarets  after  good !    Fve  just  been  with  joi 
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Bel-il-fairc-peur;'  you  arc  ao  beauty  after  him,  M.  le 


Colonel. 

Chitcauroy'a  face  darkened ;  lie  was  a  colosKal  limbcdmaii,  whose 
boDc  vas  iron,  and  wlioac  musctcs  wore  ttkc  onk-iihrcs,  he  had  a 
dari:  keen  head  like  an  eagle's,  the  brow  narrow  but  very  high, 
looking  higlicr  because  the  close-cut  hair  was  worn  off  the  temples, 
thb  lipa  hidden  by  hca^y  Uongroises  moustaclics,  and  a  skin 
burnt  black  by  long  African  service.  Still  he  was  fairly  handsome 
enough  not  to  have  muttered  so  heavy  an  oath  as  he  did  at  the 
nTindiere's  jest. 

"Sacrebleul  I  wish  my  corporal  were  shotl  one  can  never 
hew  the  last  of  him." 

Cigarette  darted  a  quick  glance  at  him.  "Oh  ho,  jealous  moii 
Imvel"  thought  lier  quick  wits,     "  And  why  I  wonder?" 

"You  haven't  a.  finer  soldier  iu  your  Cliassciirs,  mon  ehiir; 
ini't  wish  him  shot  for  the  good  of  the  service,"  said  the  Viscount 
Chndc  de  ChanreHou.  "  Pardicu  !  if  1  had  to  choose  whether  I'd 
It  backed  by  *  IJel-iW aire-pciu-,'  or  by  six  other  men  in  a 
Airmish,  I'd  choose  him  and  risk  the  od(&." 

Chatcauroy  tossed  off  his  Burgundy  with  a  contemptuous 
Mpatience. 

"Diablel  that  is  the  galimatias  one  alwaj's  hears  about  this 
tilow — R8  if  he  were  a  second  lloland,  or  a  re\-ivified  Jtayard  I 
'kb  naUung  particular  in  him,  except  that  he's  too  fine  a  geutle- 
kn  for  the  ranks." 

"Kne?  ahl"  laughed  Cigarette.  "lie  made  mc  a  bow  thiK 
>wriiing  like  a  court  chamberlain — and  his  heard  is  like  carded 
dfe— «iid  he  has  suclr  woman's  hands,  mou  Dieu  I  l)ut  he  is 
IflDHiutniie  too." 

jhcd  Claude  de  Chanrellou  as  magnificent  a 
*  crossed  swords,  "  I  said  he  wo\Ud  eat  fire  the 
i  that  queer  game  at  dice  with  me  years  ago. 
It  we  had  him  instead  of  you  Chftteauroy ;  like  lightning  in 
"ge;  and  yet  the  very  man  for  a  dangerous  bit  of  secret 
i  that  wants  the  softness  of  a  panther.  We  all  let  onr 
»  go  too  much,  hut  he  says  so  little — ^,)ust  a  word  here,  a  word 
',  when  cue's  wanted — no  more ;  and  lie  is  the  devil's  own  to 

Marquis  hcanl  the  praise  of  his  Corporal,  knitting  his 
TOWS ;  it  ivas  evident  the  private  was  no  rarourite  with  him. 
c  fcIUtw  rides  well  enough,"  he  said  with  an  afibctatioa  of 
"  there— jfl/on  moi, — is  the  cud  of  his  nurrola.  I 
d  had  him,  Claude,  with  all  my  soul." 
"ericd  Chatircllon,  wiping  the  Rlicniali  off  hia  tftwnf 
"  be  should  have  been  a  captain  by  thia^  if  I  had. 
I  ia  B.  splendid  sabrcur — kills  aa  many  men  to  Iiii 
u  I  do  myself,  when  it  comes  to  s  hand  in  band 
•  horaca  in  like  magic ;  rides  them  lite  tin  iriod,  \ 
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''Obeys!   yes''  said  the  Colonel  of  Chasseurs  with  a  snarL 
He'd  obey  without  a  word,  if  you  ordered  him  to  walk  up  to  a. 
cannon's  mouth  and  be  blown  from  it ;  but  he  gives  you  such  i^ 

d d  languid  grand  seigneur  glance  as  he  listens  that  one  woul^ 

think  he  commanded  the  regiment." 

"  But  he's  very  popular  with  your  men,  too  ?" 

"  Monsieur,  the  worst  quality  a  corporal  can  have.  His  ide^, 
of  maintaining  discipline  is  to  treat  them  to  cognac,  and  give  thcux 
tobacco." 

"Pardieu!  not  a  bad  way  either  with  our  French  fire-eaters. 
H  connait  son  monde ;  ce  brave.  Your  Chasseurs  would  go  to  tlio 
devil  after  him." 

The  Colonel  gave  a  grim  laugh. 

"  I  daresay  nobody  knows  the  way  better." 

Cigarette,  flirting  with  the  other  officers,  drinking  champagne 
by  great  glassesful,  eating  bonbons  from  one,  sipping  anothci^s 
soup,  pulling  the  limbs  of  a  succulent  ortolan  to  pieces  witli  a 
relish,  and  devouring  truffles  with  all  the  zest  of  a  bon-vivant,  did 
not  lose  a  word,  and  catching  the  infection  of  Ch&teauroy's  voice, 
settled  with  her  own  thoughts  that  "  Bcl-a-faire-peur "  had  not 
a  fair  field  or  a  smooth  course  with  his  Colonel.  The  weatlier- 
cock  heart  of  the  little  "  Friend  of  the  Mag,"  veered  roimd,  iwith 
her  sex's  common  custom,  to  the  side  that  was  the  weakest. 

"  Dieu  de  Dieu,  M.  Ic  Colonel !"  she  cried,  while  she  ate  IV I. 
Ic  Colonel's  foie-gras  with  as  little  ceremony  and  as  much  enjoy- 
ment as  a  young  plunderer  accustomed  to  think  a  meal  all  ti^e 
better  spiced  by  being  stolen  "  by  the  rules  of  war," — "  whatcr 
else  your  handsome  corporal  is,  he  is  an  ai*istocrat.      Ah, 
I  know  the  aristocrats — I  do  !     Their  touch  is  so  gentle,  and  th^^  ^ 
speech  is  so  soft,  and  they  have  no  slang  of  the  camp,  and  y"^^ 
they  are  such  diahlotins  to  fight  and  eat  steel,  and  die  laughing 
so  quiet  and  nonchalant.      Give  me  the   aristocrats — ^the 
roche,  you  know.      Not  the   ginger  cakes,  just   gilt,   that 
ashamed  of  being  honest  bread — but  the  old  blood  like  Bel 
faire-pcur." 

The  colonel  laughed,  but  restlessly;  the  little  ingrate  

aimed  at  a  sore  point  in  him.  He  was  of  the  First  Empir^'"''^ 
Nobility,  and  he  was  weak  enough,  though  a  fierce,  dauntless  ^^' 
iron-nerved  soldier,  to  be  discontented  with  the  great  fact  that  hi^-^ 
father  had  been  a  hero  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  scarce  inferioir 
in  genius  to  Massena,  because  impatient  of  the  minor  one  that;^ 
before  strapping  on  a  knapsack  to  have  his  first  taste  of 
under  Custine,  the  Marshal  had  been  but  a  postillion  at  a  postin, 
inn  in  the  heart  of  the  Nivemais. 

"  Ah,  my  brunette  !"  he  answered  with  a  rough  laugh^  "hav^^ 
you  taken  my  popular  corporal  for  your  lover?  You  should  givc^"!i 
your  old  friends  warning  first,  or  he  may  chance  to  get  an  li^;^^ 
spit  on  a  sabre." 

The  Amie<*du-Drap£au  tossed  off  her  sixth  glass  of 
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&Sne^  as  if  it  had  been  water.  She  felt  for  the  first  time  in  her 
fe  a  flush  of  hot  blood  on  her  brown  clear  cheeky  well-used  as 
le  was  to  such  jests  and  such  lovers  as  these. 

"  Ma  foi  V^  she  said  coolly.  '^  He  would  be  more  likely  to  spit 
Lsm  be  spitted  if  it  came  to  a  duel.  I  should  like  to  see  him  in 
cluel ;  there  is  not  a  prettier  sight  in  the  world  when  both  men 
•-Te  science.  As  for  fighting  for  me !  Morbleu !  I  will  thank 
>hody  to  have  the  impudence  to]  do  it,  unless  I  order  them  out. 
oqueline  got  shot  for  mc,  you  remember; — ^lie  was  a  pretty 
Uow,  Coqueline,  and  they  killed  him  so  climisily,  that  they  dis- 
jTired  him  terribly — it  was  quite  a  pity.  I  said  then  I  woidd 
LTe  no  more  handsome  men  fight  about  me.  You  mz.ji  if  you 
«.e,  M.  le  Colonel  Noir.'^ 

Which  title  she  gave  with  a  saucy  laugh,  hitting  with  a  choco- 
te  bonbon  the  black  African-burnt  visage  of  the  omnipotent 
Lief  she  had  the  audacity  to  attack.  High  or  low,  they  were  all 
«  same  toCigarette.  She  would  have  "  slanged  ^^  the  Emperor 
xnsclf  with  tlic  self-same  coolness,  and  the  Amiy  had  given  her 
()assport  of  immunity  so  wide,  that  it  woidd  liave  fared  ill  with 
ty  who  had  ever  attempted  to  bring  the  vivandiere  to  book  for 
rr  uttermost  mischief. 

"Par  hasard!^'  she  went  on,  qtdck  as  thought,  with  her 
dkless  devil-may-care  gaiety.  "  One  thing.  Your  corporal  will 
Mnoralise  the  Aimy  of  Africa,  m'sicu  V* 

"  Eh  ?  He  shall  have  an  ounce  of  cold  lead  before  he  does. 
Hiatin?'' 

"  He  will  demoralise  it,''  said  Cigarette,  with  a  sagacious  shake 
Ther  head.  ''If  they  follow  his  example  we  shan't  have  a 
aaasenr,  or  a  spahis,  or  a  piou-piou,  or  a  sapeur  worth  any- 
ling '' 

"  Sacre !  What  does  he  do  ?"  The  Colonel's  strong  teeth  bit 
iragely  through  his  cigar;  he  would  have  given  much  to  have 
eem  able  to  find  a  single  thing  of  insubordination  or  laxity  of 
yty  in  a  soldier  who  irritated  and  annoyed  him,  but  who  obeyed 
in  implicitly,  and  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  "  fire-eaters  "  of 
iie^ment. 

^  "He  won't  only  demoralise  the  army,"  pursued  Cigarette 
^  vivacious  eloquence,  "  but  if  his  example  is  followed,  he'll 
^  the  Prtfets,  close  the  Bureaux,  destroy  the  Exchequer, 
^Kgar  all  the  officials,  make  African  life  as  tame  as  milk  and 
'^terj  and  rob  you,  M.  le  Colonel,  of  your  very  highest  and 
^^irest  privilege  1" 

"Sacrebleul"  cried  her  hearers,  as  their  hands  instinctively 
'J^t  their  swords,  "  What  docs  he  do  ?" 

Ciguette  looked  at  them  out  of  her  arch  black  lashes. 

"why,  he  never  thieves  from  the  Arabs  I  If  the  fashion  come 
I  adieu  to  our  occupation.    Court-martial  him,  Colonel  I" 

With  which  sally  Cigarette  thrust  her  pretty  soft  curls  back  off 
^temples,  and  launch^  herself  into  lansquenet  with  all  the  ardour 
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of  a  gambler,  and  the  '\ivaeity  of  a  child,  her  eyes 
checks  flushiiifr,  her  little  teeth  set,  her  whole  soul  in 
the  game,  made  all  the  more  riotous  by  the  peels  of  L 
her  comrades,  and  the  wines  that  were  washed  doim 
Cigarette  was  a  tenible  little  gamester,  and  had  g 
very  easy  to  her,  for  it  was  the  creed  of  the  army  thj 
never  counted,  but  her  gains  were  paid  to  her  oft( 
treble.  Indeed,  so  well  did  she  play,  and  so  well  did 
of  hazard  favour  her,  that  she  might  have  grown  a  mi 
tlie  fruits  of  her  dice  and  her  cards,  but  for  this  fact,  tl 
the  little  Friend  of  tlie  Mag  had  in  her  hands  one  hoi 
away  the  next,  to  the  first  wounded  soldier,  or  ailini 
needy  Arab  woman  tlmt  requiriMl  the  charity.  As  m 
sliowered  on  her  as  on  IsaW  of  the  Jockey  Club;  h 
was  never  the  rielwu*  for  it.  *'  IJah !"  she  wcmld  saj 
told  her  of  her  lieedl(\*<sncss,  "  Money  is  like  a  n 
standing  still.  Ijct  it  tuni,  turn,  turn,  as  fast  as  eve: 
the  more  bread  will  come  from  it  for  the  people  to  eal 

The  vivandiere  was  by  instinct  a  fine  political  ec*oi 

Meanwhile  where  she  had  left  him  among  the  i 
ruined  mosque,  the  Chasseur,  whom  they  nicknamed 
])eur,  in  a  double  sense,  becaiLse  of  his  "  woman's  fa 
Leix)ux  termed  it,  and  because  of  the  teiTor  his  sword 
through  North  Africa,  sat  motionless  with  his  right 
on  his  knee,  and  his  spurred  hcx?l  thrust  into  the  si 
shining  down  unheeded  in  its  fierce  burning  glare  on 
masses  of  his  beard,  and  the  bright  glitter  of  his  uuifc 

He  was  a  dashing  cavalry  soldier,  who  had  had  a  ( 
cut  over  his  ))ody  by  the  Bedouin  swords,  in  mt 
skirmishes ;  who  had  waited  through  sultry  Africai 
the  lion's  tread,  and  had  fcmght  the  desert-king  and 
who  had  ridden  a  thousand  miles  over  the  great  san 
the  Ijoundless  arid  plains,  and  slept  luuler  the  st 
saddle  beueatli  his  head,  and  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  all 
night ;  who  had  served,  and  served  well,  in  fierce, 
remitting  work,  in  trying  campaigns,  and  in  close  dis 
had  blent  the  verve,  the  brilliance,  the  daring,  the  c 
eiyoy-for-to-morrow-wc-die  of  the  French  Chassciu 
thmg  that  was  very  diflfereutj  and  much  more  tranqui 

Yet,  though  as  bold  a  lion  as  any  enrolled  in  the 
vice,  he  sat  alone  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  colnmnj 
motionless,  lost  in  silence. 

In  his  left  hand  was  a  GaUgtumi,  two  months  old, 
rested  on  a  line  in  the  obituary : 

"  On  the  10th  ult,  at  Royallieu,  snddeiily,  the 
Deniilj  Viscount  Royallieuj  aged  90/' 

(7b  te 
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IT  would  seem  very  singular  that  stirring  and  glorious  as  have 
been  the  achievements  of  our  na^y  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  which,  in  fact,  is  ever  since  its  existence,  no  work  containing 
zi.  complete  account  of  them  should  have  yet  appeared  before  this, 
mat  which  is  previously  best  known,  and  deservedly  so,  "  James's 
jNTaval  History,''  is  limited  to  a  i)articular  period.  Of  the  exploits 
our  warrior  seamen,  the  constant  defence,  and  bulwarks,  and  as 
y  have  more  than  once  proved,  the  salvation  of  our  country,  this 
the  only  history.  In  compiling  his  work,  Mr.  Yonge  has  had 
dvantages  enjoyed  by  no  previous  writer,  and  without  which,  he 
ould  not  probably,  with  all  his  industry,  have  made  it  so  perfect 
he  has  made  it.  It  used  to  be  >hc  rule  in  our  public  offices  to 
refuse  all  access  to  their  records,  still  few  felt  any  curiosity 
alx)ut  them.  Even  as  recently  as  the  publication  of  the  last 
edition  of  James',  though  it  w  as  edited  by  a  naval  officer  of  con- 
siderable distinction  in  liis  profession,  and  also  of  high  literary 
reputation,  the  Admiralty  declined  to  permit  him  to  consult  the 
despatches.  But  when  they  became  desirous  that  such  a  work  as 
^hc  present  should  ]ye  composed — for  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  authorities  at  the  Admiralty,  that  Mr.  Yonge  is  understood  to 
have  imdertaken  it — they  relaxed  a  rule  and  practice  which  had  little 
foundation  in  reason ;  and  gave  liim  access,  without  the  slightest 
^^trictions,  to  all  documents  of  every  kind  in  their  i)ossession,  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1841 .  And  for  all  more  recent  transactions, 
tie  chief  officers  employed  placed  all  their  letters,  lK)oks,  journals, 
^d  every  other  source  of  information  in  their  power,  in  his  hands. 
So  that,  to  quote  his  own  statement  in  his  preface :  ''  in  no  single 
^Jistance,  for  his  accomit  of  the  chief  transactions  of  recent  date, 
h*i  he  been  without  the  guidance  of  more  than  one  of  the  officers 
principally  coucemed  in  it."  And  the  consequence  is  that  wc 
f'^ve  a  work,  not  only  highly  attractive  to  the  general  reader  for 
*^  sustained  vivacity  and  spirit,  but  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
Profession. 

It  has  also  one  other  merit,  which  though  somewhat  out  of 
^hion  at  the  present  day,  when  most  authors  seem  to  estimate 
^heir  works  by  the  same  standard  that  Peter  Pindar's  Dutchman 
^inployed  for  both  books  and  cheeses,  their  bulk  and  weight.  It  is 
•hort;  and  at  the  same  time  its  brevity  is  not  accompanied  with 
^tlier  obscurity  or  abruptness.  It  is  a  clear  and  connected  nar- 
^tive  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  passing  rapidly  over  the  early 
^ya  of  English  history,  when,  in  fact,  there  was  no  organised 
^^itc  which  could  be  called  a  navy ;  but,  "whenever  an  emergency 
^JCic,  ships  were  furnished  by  the  different  sea-ports,  equipped  for 
the  moment  as  men  of  war,  and  returned  to  their  original  em- 
ployment as  merchantmen  when  the  danger  had  passed.    Even 

*  QilQiy  of  the  Boyal  Nnvy.    By  Charles  Diike  Yougo.    2  toIb.  8vo. 
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as  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  fleet  which 
Great  Armacla,  only  one  sixth  belonged  to  the  croT 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  next  century  that  the  fleel 
to  do  battle  for  their  nation^  wholly  belonged  to  the 

It  is  in  fact  with  Blake  and  his  contemporaries  ti 
of  our  na\y  as  a  national  force  really  begins.  It  wa 
that  a  standing  fleet  was  fii'st  established.  And  fn 
to  the  present,  it  has  continued  to  perform  a  scries 
ploits,  scarcely  varied  by  a  single  reverse,  such  as  n^ 
or  nation  in  the  world  can  parallel. 

Mr.  Yonge,  though  not  himself  a  sailor,  enters  wi 
into  his  subject,  and  docs  careful  and  full  justice  to 
the  great  founders  f and  continuers  of  our  naval  i 
Blake,  and  Sandwith,  and  Spraggc;  to  Rooke  ai 
Anson,  and  Hawkc,  and  Boscawcii,  and  Rodney,  i 
battles  but  few  authentic  details  have  been  presence 
thoy  liave  not,  Mr.  Yonge  has  abstained  from  di*awii 
giuation;  thougli  lie  has  discovered  and  ]X)inted  out, 
vious  writer  had  ever  noticed,  that  Blake's  great  vie 
TTOuip,  in  1653,  was  mainly  owing  to  Lawson,  an 
prowess,  who  on  that  occasion  introduced  the  manoeuv 
the  enemv's  line,  in  the  same  wav  that,  in  the  ue: 
was  executed  by  Rodney  (i.  69).  Lonl  Ilawke's  pa 
unfortunately,  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  in  relating  Bo 
important  achievements  in  the  American  seas,  to  wh 
displayed  his  rising  talents,  our  author  was  greatl 
the  Admiral's  letters,  which  are  still  presented,  and  w^ 
by  Lady  Arthur  Somerset  his  granddaughter;  as 
French  war,  he  was  furnished  ^vith  many  details  j 
known  of  the  victory  at  Campcrdown,  by  the  grands 
who  won  it. 

We  have  called  Mr.  Y'onge's  history  short,  i 
praise  is  not  underser>'ed  will  be  made  apparent  by  oi 
the  fact  that  his  account  of  the  great  war  against  ] 
France,  he  has  related  in  60()  pages,  without  omit 
incident  worth  recording.  Nelson  is,  of  course,  h 
And,  as  he  fully  adopts,  and  strengthens  by  'some 
ments  the  exculpation  of  that  greatest  of  seamen  fr 
for  the  transactions  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which  was 
stratcd  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  edition  of  I 
patches ;  he  also  shows,  from  other  passages  in  tha 
how  utterly  ignorant  Southey  was  (unavoidably  igi 
time  of  wmdi  he  wrote,)  of  the  real  truth  of  many  < 
which  he  relates.  And  it  must  always  be  rcmemboK 
Southey  alone  who  gave  currency  to  the  chama  ag 
of  Yiolating  treaties.  In  a  note  on  the  surTO&aer  c€ 
Novo  and  Nium>^  Mr.  Yonge  affirms  that  Sontbegr 

"WaB  deceived  by  the  narrative  of  a  woman  namedlf 
Sir  K  Nicohm  ahowa  to  have  beeni  ^aa'K^bffiniAifina 
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igl;  ignonot  of  all  the  transactions  which  she  proposed  to  relate,  and 
£o  was  ioAoenced  in  libelling  Ifelson  solely  by  the  republican  opinions 
bid)  she  had  adopted.  With  such  doctrines  Southcy  himself  at  one 
me  had  been  deeply  imbued,  and,  when  he  wrote  hia  biographical 
:etGli  of  Xelaon,  he  was  still  so  far  infected  with  them  that,  m  his 
-lition  of  these  very  traDsactions,  he  sympathises  in  no  small  degree 
ith  the  Jacobins  as  enemies  to  monarchy,  and  not  only  dSrms  that 
hc^  are  regarded  by  the  English  with  more  hatred  than  they  deserved.' 
ut  la  comparing  them  to  some  whom  he  classes  as  English  patriots, 
)  Ktonlly  ranks  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  as  one  of  these,  and  speaks 
'hit  rebellion  BB  'a  prematura,  but  not  unworthy  attempt,'  and  of  him, 
, 'hiring  the  some  objectos  the  prime  movers  of  our  own  revolution.'" 

Few  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Yongc's  conclusion,  that 

"A  man  whose  prejadicea  could  at  that  time  lead  him  so  to  misre- 
neat  one  of  the  most  notorious  eTents  in  our  own  history,  was  clearly 
it  I  Tery  trustworthy  guide  on  any  pulitionl  question." 

And  similarly,  in  a  subsequent  note  (p.  C51},  he  proves,  from 
idion'a  own  despatclics,  t)mt  acts — of  whidi  Soutlicy,  "  to  keep 

Fa  consistency  with  the  tale  he  tells  about  tlic  uffairs  in  tlie  liay 
Naples,"  gives  the  credit  to  Captain  Ball — were  performed  by 
Tdnu's  express  order;  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  story  of 
Unu's  heing  so  infatuated  by  the  Ncnpolitan  court,  as  to  allow 
■  operations  to  be  paralysed  by  its  imbeeility,  arc  utterly  devoid 
[  fmindation. 

butead  of  filling  our  pages  with  eulogies  of  Mr.  Yongc's  style, 
*iill  rather  enable  onr  readers  to  judge  of  it  for  themselves,  and 
iD  extract  a  passage  recording  Nc^ou's  halntual  conduct  not  in 
W  excitement  of  battle,  when  the  recollection  of  his  glorioiia 
I  might  bo  expected  to  fire  the  must  insensible  into  spirited   . 
htg;  liut  while  engaged  in  the  wearisome  and,  at  times,  dis- 
cing chose,  which  was  crowned  by  the  great  conquest  of  the 
If,  in  speaking  of  that  time,  the  author  could  sustain  the 
tt  of  hia  narrative,  it  may  well  he  inferred  that  he  does  not 
01  describing  more   stirring  scenes ;    iind   we  quote  it  also 
e  Nelson's  conduct  then,  as  at  all  times,  seemiB  to  furnish 
£l  for  nil  eommandera,  whether  of  a  fleet,  or  of  a  single  ship. 

'Be  was  no  ordinary  commander,  statesmnn,  or  patriot.  Hia  aim 
bot  merely  to  win  a  single  battle,  to  innke  bia  own  name  gloritnu, 
to  tuin  up  a  school  of  great  captaina,  who,  after  he  should  be 
iwsy,  mi^ht  follow  in  hia  atopa,  and  seek  to  emnlate  his  fame; 
ibuB  Uiem,  if  not  with  hia  genius,  at  all  erents  with  his  spirit,  viUi 
^Kf  lovv  of  their  country  whieh  animated  himself,  and  with  piitl- 
lioFtkdr  professional  conduct,  which  might  best  enaUe  then  to 
ir  her  etTeotual  service.  With  this  view,  Imowiiu;  how  apt  Bgnaji 
.bftiuu«en  or  misunderstood  in  the  heat  of  b^nlet  neniDK  ifter 
^Ht||^.;i«iembled  hia  captains  oa  board  the  'TuglUEV  <Bi3i 
m  the  difi'erent  plans  wliicli  he  bad  fiamed  ftr  nHliiV. 
varying  with  the  diiferent  poeitioia  In  irUd  it  'litM 
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too  much  to  say,  the  whole  science  of  naval  war&re,  an  it  presented 
itself  to  his  comprehensive,  audacious,  yet  prudent  genius.  The 
advantages  of  this  practice,  we  are  assured  by  one  who  profited  by  it,* 
were  found  to  be  almost  incalculable  when  the  day  of  tattle  arrived ; 
for,  though  it  was  fought  by  night,  when  signals  could  hardly  have  beea^ 
visible,  his  captains  were  so  thoroughly  instructed  in  his  intentions.  ^ 
that  they  were  able  to  carry  them  into  execution  with  the  most  minut 
precision.  He  took  even  more  care  of  his  youngest  officers,  looking  o] 
himself,  in  an  especial  degree,  as  their  instructor  and  guardian,  whil 
afloat  under  his  command.  One  or  two  of  his  midshipmen  alwa 
breakfasted  with  him,  and,  while  entertaining  them  at  his  own  table, 
put  off  the  great  commander,  entered  into  all  their  boyish  jokes,  and  ^ 
manner  and  feeling  seemed  as  gay-hearted  and  youthful  as  any  of  " 
party.  He  showed  equal  anxiety  to  promote  the  amusement  of  t 
men.  His  maxim  was,  that  idleness,  always  mischievous,  was  nowh 
the  parent  of  greater  evil  than  on  board  ship ;  but  that,  so  long  as 
men's  minds  were  occupied,  it  did  not  much  signify  how  they  wi 

engaged.     His  first  object,  of  course,  was  their  professional  efficieii c 

to  promote  which,  whenever  the  weather  would  permit,  he  practiiHHSi 
them  with  great  diligence  in  firing,  which,  during  tuis  cruise,  they  c  mn 
sequently  improved  to  a  great  pitch  of  rapidity  and  accuracy ;  but,  — ^h 
moment  these  exercises  were  finished,  he  showed  equal  eagerness  h 
promoting  the  pastimes  of  single-stick,  plays,  and  dancing,  by  whiclM^  be 
Kept  them,  not  only  in  spirits,  but  in  such  health,  that,  when  the  <^cJaj 
came  in  which  he  had  need  of  all  their  strength,  he  had  not  a  sick  r^nan 
in  his  whole  fleet."  (i.  577.) 

As,  in  speaking  of  Nelson,   Mr.  Yonge  has  disproved    '±he 
blunders  of  Southey,  so,  after  his  death,  in  relating  Collingwood^s 
operations,  he  corrects  Mr.  James,  giving  from  his  despatohesi 
which  have  probably  never  been  examined  by  any  one  but  Imaself 
since  their  first  receipt,  an  entirely  different  and  new  accouati  of 
the  movements  of  his  fleet  between  Sicily  and  Corfu  in  1808.     ^^ 
have  no  space  to  follow  him  through  the  rest  of  the  great  Frexich 
war — through  the  marvellous  achievements  of  Lord  Cochraix^^ 
the  baseness  by  which  his    gallantry  was  baflled   and    alnc308^ 
neutralized  in  the  Basque  Roads — the  splendid  victory 
Lissa  by  Hoste,  that  one  of  Nelson's  pupils  who  seems  to 
caught  most  of  his  fire  and  genius.     The  later  frigate  actioi 
the  American  war,  and  especially  that  in  which  the  Chesa^ 
lowered  her  flag  to  the  skill   and  valour  of    Brohe   and 
Shannon's  crew,  are  told  with  great  care  and  great  "\agour. 
must  rather  pass  on  to  the  events  since  the  peace  of  1815, 
that  is  the  most  attractive  to  the  modern  general  reader,  as 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Yonge's  work  which  is  entirely  novel- 
as  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  which  is  most  important 
professional  student,  since  it  is  in  that — ^the  latter  half  oi 
second  volume — that  we  find  the  only  account  of  engagens-  ^^ 
fought  under  the  same  circumstances  as  all  battles  must  be  caM^^ 
on  for  the  future.    The  day  of  manoeuvres  of  sailing  vessekj  frticb 

•  See  Sir  E.  Berry's  ntrratirc  of  tlie  "Battle  of  the  Nfle.** 
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as  those  ^vhicli  James  records  with  a  precision  so  useful  in  his 
day,  are  gone  by  for  ever ;  and  all  who  wish  to  know  how  battles 
are  fought^  and  difficulties  of  navigation  weathered  by  steam 
vessels,  must  go  to  Mr.  Yongc's  book  alone. 

In  this  latter  part  of  his  Avork  he  has  not  adhered  to  the  strict 
chronological  order,  but  has  divided  his  subject  into  six  heads — 
voyages  of  discovery,   wars   with  pirates,  wars   with  barbarous 
nations,  our  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  our 
vars  which  hinged  upon  the  interests  of  Turkey,  and  wars  with 
China;  completing  the  story  of  each  class  of  enterprise  before 
proceeding  to  another,  and  thereby  giving  to  each  a  more  intimate 
and  intelligible  connection,  and  more  vivid  interest,  than  could 
have  been  imparted  to  the  story,  if  the  events  of  one  year,  or  even 
of  one  reign,  had  been  taken  together  before  proceeding  to  the 
next.     The  inclusion  of  voyages  of  discovery  is  a  wholly  new 
feature  in  a  naval  history ;  former  compilers  of  which  appeared  to 
think  their  labours  limited  to  recording  the  glories  of  war;  but 
the  narration  of  Byron's  and  Cook's  voyages  formed  an  interesting 
chapter  in  his  first  volume.     An  account  of  the  important  dis- 
coveries made  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  by  Flinders,  is  a  pleasing 
hreak  to  the  talcs  of  slaughter  which  necessarily  form  the  bulk  of 
the  story  of  the  great  Fi'cnch  war.     And  so  now,  as  soon  as  he 
^as  related  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe,  Mr.  Yonge  gladly 
turns  aside  to  relate,  in  two  vivid  chapters,  the  discoveries  of 
Parry  in  the  Northern  Seas,  the  almost  more  marvellous  labours 
of  Sir  James  Ross  in  the  Southern,  the  dangers  and  hairbreadth 
Scapes  of  Bach,  tossed  about  for  ten  months  up  and  down  Hud- 
•oii^s  Strait  and  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  unable  to  tell  where  he 
?^a8,  or  whither  he  was  going,  and  hourly  expecting  his  ship  and 
*te  tenants  to  be  crushed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  huge  floe  on 
^bich  he  was  borne.     Trulv  docs  our  author  affirm : — 

"It  has  been  often  said,  and  with  truth,  that  peace  has  her  triuinplis 

J^o  less  than  war ;  but  they  have  usually  been,  not  only  of  a  less  bril- 

"■i^nt  and  attractive,  but  of  a  wholly  different  character — have  been 

^on  by  the  exercise  of  far  different  and  less  heroic  qualities.     But  the 

^^ecesses  achieved  by  our  Arctic  adventurers  called  forth,  and  are  the 

^ore  highly  praised  by  the  nation  that  they  did  so  call  forth,  the  very 

^me  talents  and  virtues  which  had  established  our  naval  supremacy  in 

^Ixne  of  war ;  and  they  even  displayed  some  of  these  virtues  in  a  still 

^troncer  Ught.     The  sailors  of  the  *  Fury '  and  the  *  Terror '  did  not 

^deea  face  danger  or  woo  renown  at  the  cannon's  mouth — they  did  not 

^jsk  their  lives  in  the  brief  peril  and  rapturous  excitement  of  battle  and 

'Victory ; — but  with  deliberate  courage  they  confronted  for  months  and 

^Qtti  the  certain  daily,  hourly,  penl  of  a  navigation  among  unknown 

*^  of  which  all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  acquired  only  augmented 

^^  horror.    They  went  forth  voluntarily  to  endure  cold,  and  darkness, 

^  hanger ; — cold,  of  which  no  language  can  give  an  idea  to  those  who 

'^  not  felt  it ;  darkness,  faintly  described  by  the  statement,  that  for 

^W  moinihfl  together  they  never  beheld  the  sun ;  hunger,  that,  even 

^^  appeued,  wa«  often  relieved  only  by  food  that  at  home  the 
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meanest  among  them  would  have  accounted  loathBome  a 
Their  dangers  again  n-crc  not  limited  to  tho  ordinary  riat 
wnvo.  Besidea  thcac  there  vraa  the  fcart'iil  ioo,  eomotimi 
to  cruRh  ahi|M  and  crew  in  its  irrcsititible  oiiibrocc,  somcti 
them  along  tliey  knew  not  n-hither — tlieir  nautical  skill 
truBted  guide,  tlio  coui{ia.sD,  nu  longer  to  Uo  conlided  iu; 
them  in  the  I'uco  on  every  side ;  and  life,  whilo  it  waa  sp 
bercfl  of  all  pleasure,  ease,  and  comfort,  of  all,  in  ahort,  i 
it  desirable,  taxe  the  one  proud  conaciouaiiosB  tliat  thi 
thoir  duty  to  their  country  in  the  way  in  whiuh  she  had  < 
should  bo  done."  (ii.  317.) 

Some,  as  hi  too  sadly  known,  these  perils  aud  liai 
cnnic.  rniuklin,  Ci'oziei*,  and  their  messmatCM  slee|i 
Arctic  snows ;  and  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Yonge'a 
are  dcnitcil  to  a  imrrativc,  not  indeed  of  tlieir  voyag 
alas !  111!  that  is  known  is  conipiised  in  a  few  liriet*  Hi 
their  own  Imnd^,  hut  of  the  roynges  undertaken  i 
tliem ;  of  McCIure's  discovery  of  ouc  N.W.  pass 
linson's  discovery  of  nuother,  "the  very  pa.-<!ia^  wh 
had  his  life  been  spared,  wonhl  have  cndcaroiired  ta 
of  the  toils  of  Kellctt,  McCHntock  and  Osborne ;  an 
voyage  of  the  '  Kcsolutc,'  who,  when  deserted  by  I 
(rrew,  moved  down,  empty  and  unguidcd,  towards  IJ: 
and  might,  jicrliaps,  have  rcacheil  her  native  horboi 
liad  she  not  been  met  and  forwanlcd  ou  her  way 
frieiuUiness  of  the  Americans. 

Many  a  gallant  deed  is  related  in  the  chapter  dc 
wars  wiUi  pirates.  Those  in  Borneo  having  an  esp 
from  the  share  taken  in  them  by  one  of  the  noblest 
sons,  the  wise  and  fearless  Kajah  of  Sarawak.  Equn 
for  skill  and  hardihood  arc  the  victories  won  in  our  v 
barous  nations  ;  in  Bnrmah,  and  in  the  bi-oad  waters 
1111,  where,  in  the  terrible  struggle  at  Obligado,  our 
mnndcr-in- Chief  in  the  North  American  waters.  Sir 
first  gave  proofs  of  his  chivalrous  and  dauntless  valo 
any  uation  show  a  more  honourable  page  in  its  histi 
which  records  tlie  untiring  efforts  made  by  our  goi 
our  sailors  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  tlieir 
tho  accursed  shivc  trade. 

Tho  battle  of  Navarino  j  the  ivar  in  Syria  in  11 
great  war  witli  Russia  in  1854-5,  arc,  especially  in  t 
tion,  full  of  interest  to  the  general  readerj  and  of  i 
the  sailor.  In  the  operations,  both  in  the  Crimea  ai 
Mr.  Yongc,  as  yn  have  already  mentioned,  had  the 
materials  supplied  to  him  in  the  joumala  of  different 
consequently,  his  account,  thoi^h  never  prolix,  is  ofl 
minute.  He  does  not  oven  omit  the  singular  enedie 
hy  Lord  0.  Paget  and  Sir  Houston  Stewart;  l£e  £9 
n^  Abe  coone  taken  Iqr  Sir  £.  lijoutoli    " 
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to  ^  lights  in  front  of  the  northern  side  of  Sebaatopol  as 

la^ndmarks,   tliat  our  ships  mighty  even  by  nighty  sec  wliere  to 

•throw  their  shells;  and  the  latter  aiichorinj^  his  llag-ship  so  elose 

to  the  mouth  of  the  harl)our  tliat  he  eould  sec  by  day  all  the 

ixxovemcnts  of  the  Russian  troops  within  the  town,  and  inform  our 

^a^nuers^  bv  his  signals,  of  the  points  on  which  they  should  direct 

tlieir  fire  (li.  64?2).     The  naval  war  on  that  side  of  Russia  is  also 

especially  memorable,  jus  having  afforded  the  first  occasion  for  the 

ti-ial    of  those  vessels   which  sccni  destined  to  work  so  total  a 

cliange  in  naval  warfare — iron-clad  ships ;    the   first  ever  made 

liaTing  been  three  floating  batteries,  "  built  it  is  said  on  a  plan 

furnished  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself  ^^   (ii.  643),  and  tried 

%vith  great  success  against  the  Kiubuni  forts. 

Tlie  war  in  tlie  lialtie  was,  in  some  respects,  even  more  inte- 
rosting  at  the  time  from  the  fact  of  the  gi'cat  Russian  arsenals  of 
Sveaborg  and  Cronstadt  being  in  those  waters;  and  from  the 
§rreat  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  Sir  C.  Napicr^s  conduct  in 
Abstaining  from  attacking  Cronstadt.  Mr.  Yonge  has  evidently 
McD  doubt  that  Sveaborg,  at  least,  might  have  lx;en  clcstroyed  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war;  and  tlie  soundness  of  his  opinions  is 
p>Toved  by  the  ease  with  which  it  was  destroyed  in  the  second. 
-Ajid  this  operation,  which  is  related  with  great  care,  and  most 
Exinutc  precision  and  accui'acy,  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  professional  reader,  marking  as  it  does  a  new  era  in 
t  lie  history  of  war ;  since  the  fortress  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
^Ijips  which  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  objc<?t  of  their  attack 
"^liat,  of  the  assailants,  not  one  man  was  killed.  And  we  must 
^xirthcr  point  out  as  a  distinpruishing  and  creditable  feature  in  the 
^^xount  of  these  transactions,  the  exceeding  fairness  with  which 
author  admits  and  praises  the  share  taken  by  our  French  allies 
these  different  operations.  A  IVench  historian  can  hardly  speak 
highly  of  M.  Bruat,  or  M.  Regaidt  de  Cxenouilly  than  he 
toes;  and  the  obligations  which  Captain  Osl)om,  during  his  bril- 
liant campaign  in  tlie  Sea  of  Azov,  owned  to  the  French  ofiieers, 
^edarges,  dc  Autre,  des  Epasti,  Vedel,  &c.,  are  faithfully  and  cor- 
^iially  recorded  by  the  historian. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  greatness  and  arduous 

^^luffactcr  of  our  wars  with  Chhia  were  hardly  knoAvn  in  England 

"^  ill  the  appearance  of  the  work  beforc  ils  ;  yet  they  were  no  less 

"k-Tua  four  in  number.     The  Chinese  fleets  were  very  immerous ; 

^Idr  sailors  and  the  garrisons  of  their  forts  utterly  fearless ;  and 

^ome  of  their  means  of  defence  were  of  a  magnitude  exceeding 

^3eyond  all  comparison  anything  that    had   ever  l)een  imagined 

^Europe.     The  Russians  had  studded  the  channels  leading  to 

"tteir  chief  Baltic  ports,  with  infernal  machines  containing  eight  or 

"^  pounds  of  powder ;  but  of  those  with  wlucli  the  Chinese  en- 

^etvoued  to  bum  our  squadron  in  the  Chideiang,  or  great  (^anton 

^^f  "  some  contained  3000  lbs.  of  powder,  and  few  held  less 

i        %n,  1000/'  a  quantity  sufficient  to  destroy  a  fleet;  or  almost  a 
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city.  The  first  war  was  but  a  small  onCj  conducte 
Chads  and  Captain  Blackwood;  and  onr  fleets  did 
north  of  Canton.  The  second  was  on  a  lai^r  sealCi 
as  our  naval  force  was  concernc^l,  luidcr  Sir  Gordon  ! 
concluded  by  the  gallant  Sir  W.  Parker,  who  bron, 
ncse  to  their  senses  by  the  capture  of  Nankin.  T 
most  important  was  that  which  lasted  from  1856  t( 
diu'ing  the  whole  of  wliich,  fortunately  for  the  honoti 
vice  and  the  nation,  Sir  Michael  Seymour  was  the  a 
the  British  fleet.  It  was  diversified  by  one  remark 
tlie  transfer  of  a  gi'cat  part  of  our  force  to  India  to  ai 
the  mutiny,  during  which  the  fleet  added  another  lea 
let  by  the  brilliant  services  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  un 
mand  of  the  brave,  skilfid,  and  chivalrous  Sir  VI 
died,  as  is  too  well  known,  in  front  of  Lueknow,  to  tl 
which  he  and  his  sailors  of  the  '  Shannon,'  contribute 
degree,  ])artly  of  a  musket  wound  in  the  thigh,  a 
small-pox,  which  attacked  him  M'hile  still  helpless  fro: 
But  he  left  a  gi'cat  name,  and  the  Ajipendix  to  Mr.  1 
contains  some  very  interesting  lettei's  frnm  him  to 
giving  an  account  of  the  operations  before  that  capi 
one  of  them  being  among  the  last  that  he  ever  ^\Tote 
lievcd  himself  to  1)e  recovering  fix)m  his  wound. 
Seymour's  was  a  most  triumphant  command.  In  1 
his  three  years  he  took  all  three  of  the  great  Chinese 
ton.  Nankin,  and  Pekin ;  a  squadron  imder  Captai 
the  '  Retribution,'  jx^netrating  up  the  Yang-tsc-kian^ 
GOO  miles  further  than  Sir  W.  Parker  had  carried  hi 
in  the  last  year,  he,  after  a  sliai*p  engagement,  utterb 
Peiho  forts,  which  afterwartls  proved  so  fatal  to  1 
Some  of  the  incidents  of  his  nctorics  are  in  the  h 
comic,  as,  for  instance,  tlie  capture  of  Yeh,  the  impc 
sioner  at  Canton,  whom  Key,  then  the  captain  of 
roil,'  now  tlie  admirable  Superintendent  of  our  Nava 
the  '  Excellent,'  pulled  down  by  the  pigtail  and  the  s 
his  breeches,  as  he  was  trying  to  eseajx)  over  the 
Some,  again,  show  in  as  striking  a  degree  as  any  ind 
wars  against  the  French,  that,  in  facing  and  overcon 
numbers,  our  seamen  of  the  present  day  have  in  no  : 
nerated  from  the  followers  of  Brodney  and  Nelson. 
Fatzhan  is^  of  all  boat  actions  in  history^  that  whicfa 
largest  scsde.  Our  OAvn  force  consisted  of  nearly  scv 
one  denomination  or  another,  with  2000  men ;  on  thi 
Chinese, ''  6000  carefully  picked  sailors  and  wairiors  n 
junks,  the  smallest  of  which  was  above  double  the 
that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  preceding  week,  and 
ment  amounted  to  above  800  guns,  many  of  the 
ponnden  of  Enzopean  manufactuze/'  Yet  so  admi] 
Britiah  Admizal  nude  all  bis  anQS^5Qnl«llhS|  «iA«i\i 
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be  seconded  by  his  officers^  that  he  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of 
thifl  prodigious  force  with  a  comparatively  trifling  loss ;  fifty-three 
killed  and  wounded  formed  our  whole  list  of  casualties^  whilc^  of 
the  Chinese  fleet  only  three  escaped.  It  was  not  strange  that 
^nich  successes  brought  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  sub- 
csit  to  our  terms ;  and^  perhaps^  it  was  not  more  strange  that  the 
knowledge  of  his  return  to  England  stimulated  his  majesty  to 
pro?oke  a  renewal  of  the  war  by  a  faithless  violation  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  Sir  Michael  had  compelled  his  agreement. 

With  the  events  of  the  next  two  years :  with  Sir  James  Hope's 
isnioccessful  attack  on  the  Pciho  forts ;  his  own  heroic  fortitude ; 
the  unsurpassed  gallantry  of  our  men  under  unforeseen  difficul- 
tiei;  the  cool  courage  and  unruffled  presence  of  mind  with  which 
Captain  Commerell,  though  one  of  the  youngest  officers  of  his  rank 
in  the  service^  brought  off  the  relics  of  the  repulsed  force;  and  the 
completeness  of  the  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  faithless  Chi- 
iieie  the  next  year^  the  work  ends.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions 
88  to  the  greatness  of  its  interest  to  every  Englishman^ — of  its 
pDfessional  value  to  every  sailor.  And  in  this  latter  point  of 
^iew  we  may  not  omit  to  point  out  the  exceeding  and  unusual 
%3fectness  of  the  plans  with  which  it  is  embellished.  Those  re- 
iiting  to  the  more  recent  transactions  have  been  furnished  by  the 
'fficers  concerned.  Consequently,  in  the  plan  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sebastopol,  we  have  every  English  ship  placed  in  her 
Kact  position.  That  of  the  bombardment  of  Sveaborg  was  fur- 
ulied,  as  it  appears,  by  Captain  Sulivau  himself,  who  placed  all 
lie  mortar  boats,  and  marked  out  for  the  gunboats  the  circles 
Long  which  they  were  to  wheel  while  pouring  in  their  deadly  and 
^remitting  fire.  To  the  plan  of  the  Peiho  are  even  added  draw- 
Diga  of  the  different  obstacles  which  were  interposed  to  our  ad- 
'uiioe :  the  piles,  and  stakes,  and  booms,  and  rafts  which  covered 
hie  water,  or  lurked,  with  still  more  formidable  danger,  beneath 
ts  muddy  surface. 

In  the  completeness  of  the  work  the  Admiralty  must  find  the 
l^^cst  Teward  for  the  unusual  facilities  which  they  afforded  to  the 
author. 
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OBj  LEAVES  FBOH  THE  KOTE  BOOK  OF  AN  OLD  SOLDIEB. 

WHO  that  witnessed  that  terrible  scene  on  that  dull  antmnns. 
afternoon  when  the  heights  of  Inkermann  were  shaken  ^ 
their  foundations,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Tchemaya  reverberate 
with  the  dismal  moans  of  the  woimded  and  the  dying,  can  obliU 
rate  that  picture  of  destruction  and  death  from  their  memory? 
have  passed  through  many  dangers  and  witnessed  suffering  &. 
disease  under  hideous  guises,  in  the  hospital  and  the  field :  I  h^ 
seen  men  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  amidst  Canadian  snows,  em. 
strong  men  stricken  down  by  cholera  and  fever  in  the  jungles 
India ;  but  all  that  I  have  ever  witnessed,  palls  before  that  gha^i 
tableau — ^thc  explosion  of  the  right  siege  train  on  the  heights 
Inkermann,  on  the  15th  of  November. 

I  recall  it  to  mind  now,  in  this  short  preface  to  the  leaves 
am  about  to  gather  from  the  note-book  of  an  old  soldier,  becaus 

it  was  on  that  memorable  night  that  dear  old  Major fin 

commenced  the  stories  that  I  now  propose  to  relate. 

Wc  had  been  for  several  hours  on  duty,  seeking  amongst  ih* 
dihris  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  killed,  when  tb 
Major,  who  was  in  command  of  our  party,  ordered  us  to  break  oi 
for  a  while  from  our  sickening  labours.  Glad  of  the  respite,  i^ 
all  huddled  round  a  large  fire  composed  of  bits  of  gun  carriage^ 
and  partially  destroyed  huts.  It  was  a  cold,  pitiless  night,  kd0 
the  wind  moaned  dismally,  and  blew  in  fitful  gusts  over  thebarras 
heights.  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  depression,  and  pullini 
our  cloaks  around  us,  we  gazed  at  the  burning  embers  for  a  l(m| 
time  without  opening  our  lips.  At  last  the  old  Major,  burstinf 
out  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe 
proposed  a  story.  His  proposition  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  thi 
was  the  tale  he  told : — * 


I  went  out  to  India  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eigh 
hundred  and  — ;  but  wherefore  shoidd  I  give  the  date  ?  I  tool 
three  letters  of  introduction :  two  of  them  went  as  gun-waddin, 
ofi*  the  Bank  of  Lagullas,  and  the  third  as  far  as  the  Bank  c 
Bengal,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  whidh  lived  th 
respectable  old  cock  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  I  was  wel 
acquainted  with  his  hen  and  chickens  shortly  after  I  was  loose 
from  my  familv  dove-cot,  for  I  foimd  them  passengers  on  boan 
the  ship  in  which  I  had  eight  square  feet,  which  was  called  i 
cabin. 

*  Three  jean  have  eUpaed  sinoe  I  followed  the  dear  old  man  to  hii  'gisve^  a» 
laid  him  to  reat  in  a  quiet  up-countrj  cfaorohyard  in  India. 
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Mrs.  Gillifray  Ikutham  was,  emphatically,  "  a  nice  woman." 
In  years  forty,  in  person  portly,  in  tcmix^r  sportive,  and  she  wore 
fascinating  little  caps.  Her  eyes  were  jiLst  as  bright  as  they  could 
possibly  have  been  when  they  captivat(^d  (lillilray  Bentham,  who 
met  her  on  his  fiu'loiigli,  and  niarried  her  in  the  first  quarter  of 
womanhood,  which  I  beg  to  say  has,  in  my  (jj)inion,  nothing  to  do 
with  teens, — though  tilings  only  midway  in  their  teens  are  taken 
to  churcli  dressed  dolls,  and  driven  away  registered  women ! 

Mrs.  G.  B.  went  out  to  India  with  Mr.  G.  B.  when  she  was 
fivc-and-twcnty,  and  at  that  time  they  had  a  Julia  and  a  Sophy, 
all  their  own.  The  lady  and  her  little  ones  were  the  admiration  of 
Calcutta.  All  the  aides-de-camp  kissed  the  latter  for  the 
mother's  sake,  and  would  no  doubt  have  Ijceu  more  direct  in  their 
fiivour,  but  that  the  lady  had,  while  commanding  devotion,  the 
rare  power  of  making  it  reverential. 

Julia  and  Sophy  had  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  a  pony  a-pieco,  and 
about  six  men  to  hold  them  on ;  and  when  they  grew  to  be  three 
feet  ten  and  three  feet  eight  respectively,  and  had  livcil  through 
two  fevers,  and  learnt  some  very  shocking  habits  from  their  native 
attendants,  they  were  sent  home  to  be  taught  French,  and  the 
barj),  and  reading  and  writing,  if  they  should  have  any  natural 
tuin  that  way.  Mrs.  B.  loved  her  lord — vulgtu'-minded  woman — 
*Jid  did  not  find  herself  ^^  really  so  ill,"  as  to  be  obliged  to  go 
*'ith  them.  When  they  were  old  enough  to  come  out  again,  she 
**C5nt  to  fetch  them,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  start  in  life  when  I  was 
'hiown  into  their  society. 

On  board  our  vessel  was  the  ordinary  assortment  of  passengers, 
'etiuming  Qui  Hies,  a  commercial  hack,  a  string  of  cadets,  three 
winters,  two  Avives,  ten  young  female  expectants,  and  a  very  devout 
missionary,  whose  Christian  fervour  kept  luj  all  in  hot  water,  until 
toxtunately  being  discovered  one  night  exhorting  a  very  smart 
^H^y'g  maid  to  pray,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  better  for 
^er  she  liad  been  asleep,  he  was  ordered  to  his  cabin  for  the  rest 
of  the  voyage,  and  in  truth  it  was  for  the  rest  of  the  voyagers. 

Stay,  I  had  forgotten,  a  Major  McScrivensby,  a  curious  fellow, 

^ho,  when  he  came  on  board  at  Gravesend,  appeared  to  me  to  give 

^tn.  Gillifray  Bentham  a  nod  of  recognition ;  but  as  he  subse- 

^ntly  pretended  never  to  have  met  either  her  or  her  daughters, 

1  presumed  it  was  entirely  fancy  on  my  part. 

Sophy  was  the  elder  of  the  Benthamites :  a  somewhat  grave 
8^1  ihe  was ;  likely,  you  w^ould  think,  to  marry  a  parson,  or  an 
^^ly  man  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  one  of  those  who  arc  so 
'^Woed  in  their  own  future  welfare,  that  they  have  no  time  to 
^[ote  to  any  other  human  ])eing.  Julia  was  a  lively,  laughtcr- 
**Hng  creature,  much  more  after  my  heart — ^whieh  she  made  her 
^H  before  we  got  to  Madeira.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  the  letter 
^  Gillifray  Bentham,  Esq.,  B.C.S.  would  have  gone  the  way  of 
toe  other  two.  I  was  about  to  tear  a  piece  out  of  it  with  my  teeth, 
loidiDg  for  an  albatross,  when  a  thought  of  how  extremely 
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igreeable  a  room  might  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Julia's^  ma 
ne  pause^  and  I  put  down  my  gun^  and  smoothed  the  rompl 
sheets  and  put  it  away  as  carefully  as  if  it  liad  been  our  mamai 
license. 

My  Madeira  fever  increased  with  the  voyage,  and  war 
weather^  and  having  worn  a  satin  petticoat  of  Julia's,  as  Mi 
Hardcastle — for  we  had  that  celebrated  nautical  piece,  '^  SI 
Stoops  to  Conquer/'  ship-shape^ — I  felt  it  was  impossible  that 
could  withold  my  proposals  until  she  had  been  kissed  and  bless^ 
by  her  papa,  as  I  had  at  one  time  considerately  intended. 

There  was  one  circumstance  that  caused  me  consideral 
annoyance,  and  it  was  that  fellow,  McScrivensby ;  he  would  cor 
on  deck  sometimes,  and  set  his  ugly  eyes  upon  my  beloved,  ai 
keep  them  fixed  in  a  motionless  basilisk  gaze,  without  so  much 
winking  once  in  half  an  hour.  I  merely  mention  this,  becau 
subsequent  events  proved  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in  th 
stare  than  I  fanciol. 

I  never  knew  the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  whe 
and  where,  and  how,  of  his  first  offer.  According  to  "  the  Books 
some  make  it  in  a  flower-garden,  some  under  a  tree,  some  in 
ball-room,  some  in  a  verandah  on  a  quiet  evening,  some  during 
morning  call,  some  in  a  carriage,  some  on  horseback,  some  in 
theatre,  some  in  a  church,  and  some  in  a  letter.  I  made  my  off 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Thomas  Timkins,  and  thus  it  can 
about : — 

Mrs.  Gillifray  Bentham  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  Ju 
and  myself  were  a  little  more  together  than  there  was  any  uecess 
for,  and  first  hinted  as  much  to  me  by  saying  on  one  occasi 
significantly  enough,  that  we  were  an  uncommonly  long  time 
finishing  our  chess,  wliich — as  I  was  teaching  the  yoimg  lady 
game,  without  myself  knowing  the  moves — is  exceedingly  probi 
Mamma  told  Julia  the  same  night  (as  Julia  informed  me  the 
day),  that  she  woidd  '^have  no  more  chess/'  and  when,  witl 
day  or  two  after,  she  insisted  that  her  daughter  shoidd  not  i 
more  than  once  in  the  evening  with  me — ^for,  weather  permif 
we  used  to  have  very  delightful  re-unions — ^the  yoimg  lady's 
naturally  revolted  at  this  sudden  exhibition  of  maternal  tyraj 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  observed  that  nam( 
almost  as  distinctive  of  character  as  of  sex ;  that  neither  Toi 
Bill,  nor  Jack,  nor  Dick,  is  ever  a  dull,  sleepy,  patient  ass ; 
your  Alfreds,  and  Georges,  and  Jameses,  and  even  Harrie 
all  but  universally,  a  good  deal  in  common  with  that  animal 
best  of  them  write  ^'  poetry  "  in  early  life,  marry  yoimg,  o 
children  after  themselves,  and  are  never  much  more  than 
able.     As  with  the  male,  so  with   the  female  creature. 
Sophy,  Margaret,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Jane  are  good  gi 
take  early  to  mending  papa's  and  their  brother's  stocking 
out  the  washing  bills,  manufacture  puddings,  comb  infant 
many  their  cousins^  and  have  large  families.    Your  CI 
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Harriets^  Julias^  and  Georgiatias  arc  another  style  of  being  alto- 
gether. They  are  high-spirited,  dashing  creatures,  with  fine 
figures,  luxuriant  hair,  indifferent  tempers,  and  indomitable  flirts. 
Julia  Bcntham  was  not  one  of  the  exceptions  that  no  doubt  exist 
to  this  rule,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  was  irreverently  in 
arms  against  her  mother. 

But  about  the  offer,  and  how  it  was  made.     We  had  re- 
ceived the  usual   summons   to  dance  in  the   too-tooing  of  an 
asthmatic  flute,  the  cold-shivc^r  scrape  of  a  cracked  fiddle,  the 
thumping  of  a  sheepskin  on  an  empty  pork-barrel,  and  the  clang 
of  the  triangle ;  all  the  louts  about  were  looking  for  their  loves, 
and  I  for  mine.     Julia  came  out  of  her  cabin  with  her  mother  a 
little  late,  and  as  I  approached  and  offered  my  arm,  Mrs.  Gillifray 
Bentham  said,  in  a  tone  of  decision  and  some  little  ceremony, 
"Now  only  one  quadrille  V 

I  saw  the  quadrille  was  formed  all  but  a  couple,  and  therefore 
quietly  concealing  my  gloves  in  the  bottom  of  my  pocket,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  Julia  under  my  arm  to  look  everywhere  for  them.  I 
only  suspected  where  I  had  put  them  when  the  vacant  place  was 
wpphed.  This  gave  us  some  twenty  minutes  comparatively  alone. 
^  began  by  pressing  Julia's  arm,  but  there  was  nothing  new  in 
ttat,  nor  in  the  gentle  return  I  received. 
Was  it  gentle  ? — ^Well,  never  mind. 

There  was  something  in  Julia's  manner  which  led  me  to  think 
ftat  she  expected  I  was  coming  to  the  point. 

As  we  were  turning  she  looked  me  in  the  face  and  her  eyes 
•*ked  me,  as  I  read  them,  what  I  was  going  to  say  ? 

Though  thus  suddenly  called  upon  1  was  fully  prei)arcd.  I 
^hilist  my  right  hand  into  my  waistcoat,  as  if  I  was  intent  on 
•tpangling  something  gnawing  at  my  lieart,  and  then  sighed 
**eavily  as  though  I  had  only  half  done  it. 

Julia  said,  "  Good  gracious !     What's  the  matter  ?" 
I  pressed  her  arm  and  murmured,  "  Julia  \" 
Pressure  returned. 
"  My  Julia  1" 
High  pressure. 

"Then,"  I  exclaimed,  or  rather  gurgled,  "this  heartless  con- 
'^Uct  of  your  mother's  cannot  be  endured !" 

"Hush,  for  goodness  sake!     What  can  we  do?"  whispered 
^y  beautiful  one. 

"Marry,"  said  I,  with  immense  firmness. 
And  this  was  the  way  I  broke  ground  for  my  first  offer. 
Julia  gave  no  word  of  reply,  but  quietly  raising  her  left  hand 
^^^  clajsping  the  right  (the  arm  of  which  was  through  mine),  she 
^nt  slightly  forward,  making  me  feel  as  much  of  her  weight  as 
^uder  the  circumstances  it  could  have  been  convenient  to  supports 
^^onstruing  this  into  a  declaration  that  she  was  prepared  to  lean 
^n  me  for  life,  I  proceeded : — 

''  I  offer  you,  dearest  Julia,  my  hand,  my  heart,  and  undying 
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love^  half  a  commission  in  a  marching  regiment^  a 
credit  on  a  very  respectable  house/' 

Julia  remained  silent,  orerpowcrcd  by  the  ma 
offer,  the  full  extent  of  which  I  did  not  myself 
father's  letter  to  his  agents  was  given  to  me  sealed. 

'^  Julia,  dearest  Julia !  I  am  in  an  agony  of  susp 
me  with  but  a  monosyllable,  and  bid  me  live  !" 

Julia  probably  had  doubts  al>out  my  dying;  a 
spoke  not. 

I  was  about  to  urge  her  not  to  trifle  with  her  li 
when  Major  McScrivcnsby  touched  her  on  the  sh 
formed  her  that  they  were  standing  up  for  the  s 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  Ijeiug  engaged  to  he 
agency  of  her  mother. 

McScrivcnsby  (as  I  then  thought)  was,  under  th 
able  circumstances — that  is,  when  locked  in  his  c 
he  used  to  confine  himself  for  days  together  writii 
of  the  wars  of  Jchang  Jo  Shum  Foozle  Khan,  who 
Wahashedobeodangas,  2,002  years  before  the  Krish 
odious   animal;    tall,  gaunt,   bilious,   and   poek-m 
horrible  breath,  dirty  linen,  and  a  northern  burr 
strong  man's  back.     AVhat  he  was  at  this  moment 
must  not  trust  myself  to  describe.     T  gave  him  a  h 
have  paralysed  him  on  the  spot, — ^Imt  it  didn't,  for  i 
Julia's  left  side,  he  projected  his  abominable  right 
audacity  T  could  hanlly  have  conceived  possible,  clc 
my  beloved  to  link  herself  to  him  forthwith. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  achieved 
shrug,  or  the  most  delicate  shudder.     Julia  did  not 
said,  with  perfect  distinctness,  "  Good  gracious,  ho\ 
wa«  necessary  to  be  firm,  so  adroitly  turning  her  & 
I  brought  myself  face  to  face  with  him,  and  said — 

"  The  second  set,  sir,  with  Miss  Julia  Bcnthaii 
she  sludl  have  danced  the  first  with  vour  humble  sci 

''  Tlie  first,  sir,''  said  the  Major,  "  has  already  b 

"  Panlon  me,"  I  rcjoined,  '^  Miss  Bentham's  firs 

"  Perhaps/'  quoth  the  Major,  '*  you  ^vill  permit  1 
to  speak  for  herself." 

"  Oh,  pray !"  exclaimed  Julia,  who  jiossibly  th 
going  to  devour  each  other. 

At  this  moment  mamma  came  iip^  and  the  diu 
taking  her  aside  and  speaking  a  few  words^  she  rett 
pressing  herself ''  really  astonished !"  took  the  una 
tore  from  me  with  a  swing  that  would  hardly  hat 
the  plea  of  moZ/t/ffr  manus  imposuii,  and  placed  her  i 
of  the  historian  of  the  Wahashedobe^Umgalu. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  I  could  not  call  out 
Menibam,  and  quite  as  cI^t  that  mv  iiurolted  maa 
Mrenged  I    The  Major  weut  off  iu  trvxaiK$\w  te  ^Qu& 
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to  my  eight  feet  of  the  Timkms*  lease-hold,  where  I  wrote  inform- 
ing him  of  the  precise  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  day,  intimated 
that  we  should  shortly  be  at  the  Cape,  and  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible we  could  both  live  to  double  it.  This  I  despatched  at 
ei^ht  bells  by  one  of  the  Haileybury  brilliants,  known  there  as 
Oinger,  elsewhere  as  something  else,  and  whom  I  shall  here  call 
Jack  Jcllicoe. 

Jellicoe  brought  mc  back  a  written  reply :  the  Major  "  would, 
though  it  was  contrary  to  his  nilcs  to  offer  satisfaction  to  one  so 
iar  beneath  him  in  professional  position,  be  extremely  happy  to 

meet  Ensign  at  Constantia,  at  4,  p.m.,  the  day  after  the 

«hip*s  arrival  in  Table  Bay.*' 

By  the  time  I  had  received  this  exceedingly  polite  assurance, 
the  woman-kind  had  all  retired  from  the  deck  (except  two,  who 
always  sat  so  late  that  they  might  have  been  supposed  perma- 
nently engaged  for  the  first  watch,)  and  on  going  into  the  cuddy 
I  «aw  neither  Julia,  her  sister,  nor  their  mamma.  They  had  fore- 
gone biscuits  and  winc-and-water,  no  doubt  to  avoid  me.  There 
li^td  probably  been  a  little  breeze. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  was  on  the  forecastle  with  Jack  Jcllicoe, 
ing  over  the  short  past  and  a  probably  brief  future.     One 
ing  we  were  settled  about — unless  I  was  knocked  over  I  was  to 
X>oil  the  Major's  dancing  before  I  had  done  ivith  him. 

In  these  days  when  you  are  compelled  to  report  to  your  com- 
anding  oflSccr,  like  a  girl  at  a  boarding-school  to  her  mistress, 
.man  that  calls  you  a  liar  or  othenvise  insults  you,  the  excitc- 
cnt  and  manly  satisfaction  of  duelling  is  unknown,  but  if  any  of 
e  older  ones  amongst  you  can  call  to  mind  the  good  old  days, 
xid  if  any  of  you  have  ever  been  under  an  engagement  to  go 
out,''  you  must  be  aware  that  you  have  been  sensible  of  being 
*  the  time  of  very  much  greater  importance  than  usual.  You 
M-^ve  felt  that  you  had  a  specific  object  to  live  for,  viz.,  to  die ;  or, 
*^  it  might  turn  out,  to  do  an  enforced  murder,  and  perhaps  bo 
ranged  for  it  I  You  have  seen  yourselves  laid  on  stretchers  with 
y^  arms  dangling  down,  and  the  picture  has  faded  and  become 
*^e  again,  and  you  have  taken  your  own  measures,  standing 
^^ore  solemn-looking  old  fogies  in  frizzled  wigs,  with  flaps  fright- 
^1  to  behold,  and  listened  to  those  pleasant  words  addressed  to 
■^J^wn,  Robinson,  and  Jones,  the  jurymen — "  You  shall  well  and 
^*^y  try  and  a  true  deliverance  make  between  our  Sovereign  Lady 
^*^o  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  a  true  vercUct  give 
^^^^rding  to  the  evidence,  so  help  you  God !"  All  this,  I  say,  is 
^culatcd  to  make  a  man,  but  more  a  young  gentleman,  as  I  then 
^^,  feel  that  he  is  something  more  than  asual ;  and  then  thoughts 
?*  Ibome,  and  those  there,  and  may  be  some  others,"  occasionally 
j^trode,  and  perhaps  he  feels  himself  something  less  than  he  wotdd 
*iketobe. 

I  ocmfeu  I  saw  myself  on  the  ground  at  Constantia  doubled  up 
^^  doii6  fofr,  with  Jack  Jellicoe  on  his  knees  by  my  side,  and  the 
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Historian  of  Jehaug  Jo  Shum  Foozle  Khan,  fleeing  with 
second  as  never  did  the  Wahashcdobecdangaha  from  the  flasi 
scimitar  of  his  hero. — I  confess^  too,  I  saw  myself  iu  a  sni 
black  and  a  white  cravat,  fiddling  -with  rosemary  and  pleac 
"  Not  guilty/^  I  presently  got  fiu*thcr  than  this  a  good  deal, 
heard  from  nndcr  a  black  cap  the  dreadful  words,  "  Prisonei 
the  bar!'^  when  my  companion,  slapping  me  on  the  shonl 
suggested  that  if  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  we  had  better  tun 

Of  course  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  or  my  affairs,  bu 
midnight  the  weather  changed,  the  barometer  fell,  and  the  t 
rose,  and  at  1  a.m.  we  were  imder  double-reefed  topsails: 
four  it  hdlcd  a  little  and  they  were  close-reefed,  and  topgall 
masts  sent  down  :  at  five  bells  it  was  blowing  half  a  gale.  Bn 
fast  came,  but  nobody  to  it  of  the  slightest  interest  to  me.  E 
bells  :  blowing  harder  than  ever,  and  no  company  at  all :  bcga 
feel  I  was  no  company  for  myself,  but  at  once  resenting  the  affi 
I  went  forward  and  lighted  a  cigar,  smoked  vigorously,  and  bee 
abominably  sick.  We  had  been  favoured  with  fair  wea 
throughout  the  voyage,  and  the  consequence  was  that  every 
was  as  bold  as  brass — ^nobody  knew  what  sea-sickness  was  : 
there  was  no  one  visible  to  ask  the  question  of.  I  am  firmly 
suaded  that  I  should  have  knocked  under  hours  before  but  for 
pe(ruliar  state  of  excitement  in  which  the  rising  gale  found 
When  I  discovered  myself  getting  very  bad,  I  went  to  Jellic 
cabin  in  the  liope  it  might  help  me.  He  was  in  a  truly  deplor 
state ;  he  had  fallen  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  dressing ;  he  had 
liis  right  arm  through  the  left  leg  of  his  trousers,  and  the  ncc 
his  shirt  buttoned  round  his  left  wrist ;  he  was  on  the  floor  on 
broad  of  his  back,  with  his  head  among  the  fragments  of  a  bi 
which  had  not  been  empty  when  broken,  and  his  feet  had  achi* 
the  elevation  of  the  washing  stand ;  a  variety  of  articles  had  fi 
from  various  shelves  aroiuid  the  cabin,  and  were  strewed  abou' 
person,  which  was  marked  by  many  Nigers  flowing  down  to 
toes,  the  source  of  which  coiild  be  no  mystery,  for  the  conten 
a  large  inkstand  had  been  emptied  on  his  manly  chest. 

Jack  was  in  a  state  of  sick  insensibility,  from  which  it  to 
little  trouble  to  rouse  liim ;  but  I  got  him  at  length  on  his  ! 
rubbed  him  down  and  put  him  on  his  sofa ;  to  get  him  to  talk 
hopeless,  and,  indeed,  I  did  not  feel  it  very  safe  to  open  my 
mouth.  This  weather  lasted,  better  and  worse,  for  five  c 
during  which  I  do  not  believe  all  the  passengers  in  the  ship  conau 
a  pound  between  them,  excepting  the  scoundrel  MeScrivensby^ 
took  every  meal  on  the  floor  wedged  in  between  the  cabins  lea 
aft  from  the  cuddy,  with  his  knees  well  up  and  his  plate  beti 
them,  and  never  appeared  to  me  to  eat  with  such  voracity.  O: 
ladies  all  we  hearcl  was  that  they  were  continually  requesting  i 
thrown  overlx)ard.  I  was  much  better  the  last  twenty-four  h 
of  the  gale,  during  which  we  lost,  by-the-bye^  both  our  qwu 
boatSj  and  two  men,  who  went  ovexwttxd  yrhile  endeavourin, 
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secure  the  last.  Jellicoc^  too^  mended  considerably^  but  neither  of 
m  was  sound  enough  to  talk  of  Constantia,  and  once,  when  my 
thoughts  turned  upon  Julia,  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  I  questioned 
myself  whether  I  loved  her  enough  to  go  through  a  gale  for  her, 
supposing  that  probation  put  upon  mc. 

However,  as  my  stomacli  recovered  its  tone  so  did  my  heart, 

and  I  began  not  only  to  dwell  upon  my  charmer,   but  to   feel 

extremely  anxious  to  see  her;    the  more  so  as  I  had  on  several 

occasions   detected  that   villainous    major  emerging  fl^om   Mrs. 

Gillifray  Bentham^s  cabin,  whither  he  Mas  everlastingly  carrying 

biscuits  and  preserved  fruits  purloined  from  the  cuddy  table.     In 

this  I  was  disappointed.      The  Mcathcr  continued  dirty,  and  not  a 

aingle  petticoat  was  visible  from  the  time  the  gale  set  in  until  we 

let  go  our  anchor  off  Cai>e  Town. 

Jack  Jellicoe  came  to  my  cal)iu  lu'ctty  early  the  next  morning, 
^th  the  infoimation  that  he  had  hccn  overhauling  as  deadly  a  pair 
L>f  duelling  pistols  as  any  one  need  desire  to  call  his  own.  They 
were  given  to  him  l)y  his  maternal  grandmother,  whose  first  hus- 
t>aiid,  a  cavalry  officer,  shot  a  man  dead  a  few  hours  after  his 
a^rrival  at  Wussernorbad  for  saying  there  was  "  not  a  nice  woman 
in  the  Station.^'  Tlie  lady  had  ever  after  upheld  the  doctrine  of 
personal  satisfaction  as  all  that  was  left  us  of  the  days  of  chivalry; 
^iid  when  my  friend  went  to  take  his  leave  of  her,  she  said,  with 
''^ars  in  her  eyes,  "God  bless  you,  my  boy  !  I  am  not  rich,  but  I 
^ve  brought  you  a  Bil)lc  aiul  a  pair  of  duelling  pistols ;  they  will 
"«your  best  friends  through  life.  Farewell  \"  Jack  used  to  say 
•lie  was  "the  best  trump  in  the  family  pack.^^ 

When  we  went  on  deck  it  was  a  lovely  morning ;  everything 
*^kc(l  bright  in  the  early  sunshine ;  the  sea  moved  with  a  gentle, 
'^tcly,  niinuet-like  swell,  and  every  instant  some  one  of  the  thou- 
*^d  scafowl  on  the  wing  dashed  with  arrowy  swiftness  to  the 
^^Urfecc,  and  in  a  second  was  away, — suggesting  the  idea  of  an 
^pulsivc  lover  stealing  a  kiss.  Already  boats  were  passing  to  and 
'^m  the  various  ships  around  us,  and  the  wharf  was  alive  with 
^}imaii  beings.  Some  gentleman  or  lady  has  expressed,  in  a  song, 
^^  or  her  disinclination  to  "die  in  summer,'*  and  I  believe  records 
^  equal  objection  to  expiring  in  winter  or  autumn,  proposing  to 
^Vour  spring  with  his  or  her  fastidious  dust :  strangely  enough  this 
^teposition  came  into  my  head  at  the  time;  my  strong  inclination 
'^^^  not  to  die  at  all. 

Jack  Jellicoe  was  so  busy  in  WTiting  to  his  grandmother  by  a 
^^sel  that  was  then  getting  up  her  anchor  (I  was  quite  satisfied  it 
''^A  about  the  pistols  and  their  early  coming  into  sen'ice),  that 
a^AOst  all  the  passengers  had  left  the  ship  when  he  declared  him- 
^\r  ready.  I  was  mortified  by  seeing  the  Benthams  leave  under 
^^  protection  of  the  major;  but  if  I  was  mortified  I  was  fortified 
■^90  in  my  resolution  to  avenge  the  dancing  indignity. 

Jelliooe  was  at  length  at  my  sen-ice,  and  we  went  ashore.  He 
^^  a  letter  to  a  Mrs.  Vanderlip,  a  lady  who  took  in  Anglo-Indian 
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visitors  and  valetudinarians,  and  three  of  whose  daughters^  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  the  skipper  of  the  Thomas  Thnkins,  had 
done  the  same  for  as  many  civilians,  and,  singularly  enough,  one 
from  each  Presidency.  I  thought  at  the  time  the  mother  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  fisher  of  men,  but  I  met  one  of  the 
girls  about  two  years  after,  and  as  she  was  called  the  plainest  of 
the  three,  and  yet  was  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  a  woman 
I  ever  saw,  I  can  perfectly  understand  their  having' been  quite 
independent  of  motherly  skill  in  angling.  What  very  fine  creatures 
these  Cape-bred  Anglo-Dutch  daughters  are !  I  hardly  think, 
there  is  anything  like  them  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  but  then, 
strange  to  say,  they  go  ofl^"  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  just  as  the 
American  women  do. 

We  got  to  Mrs.  Vandcrlip^s,  and  found  the  accommodation  w  ^ 
sought.  Half-an-hour  after  I  was  in  a  room,  or  hall,  in  whioT^^ 
some  books  and  papers  were  scattered  on  the  table;  but  not  feelij 
intellectually  disposed  was  flattening  my  nose  against  the  windoi 
looking  at  some  gaudy  flowei*s  that  grew  in  a  neatly-kept 
about  as  big  as  a  large  four-poster  just  outside.  I  heard  a  sti^-  cj 
and  some  voices,  and,  turning,  I  saw  a  very  striking  couple.  T  he 
man  was  all  in  black,  and  clearly  clerical ;  his  companion,  a  ratl^iBiei 
slight  female,  was  brilliant  in  her  attire.  She  wore  a  white  el" 
bonnet  with  some  full-blo^m  roses  in  it,  a  blue  and  pink  shot-s: 
dress  and  an  elegant  white  lace  mantle.  In  one  hand  was  a 
bouquet,  in  the  other  a  parasol  of  cunning  device  of  pattern  dc 
in  pink  on  a  white  ground.  To  my  surprise,  but  satisfaction, 
gentleman  came  up  and  addressed  me  with  an  ease  of  manner  tl 
would  have  charmed  a  Chesterfield,  the  ladv  in  the  meantL 
reclining  somewhat  languidly  on  one  of  the  sofas.  My  new 
quaintancc  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jemingham  Jones,  "  a  Chaplaii 
the  Establishment,^'  about  to  retiun  to  Calcutta.  He  had  lea. 
from  Mrs.  Vandcrlip  that  I  was  of  the  Timkins'  party,  and  as 
passage  had  been  secured  in  that  vessel  it  gave  him  much  pies 
m  making  my  acquaintance.  He  had  my  name  as  pat  as  ^^^^ 
please,  and  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Jemingham  Jones  before  "® 
stepped  out  to  the  Post-oflSec  to  give  directions  about  his  lette^^** 

I  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  lady*s  foot  and  ankle  bef^  ^^ 
I  was  called  upon  to  make  my  obeisance  to  her :  they  preseu-  ^ 
themselves  to  me  while  the  llev.  gentleman  was  saying  fifty  tir:::^^^^^ 
as  much  as  I  have  told  you  concerning  him.  ^^^^^..^ 

I  don't  know  what  view  you  boys  may  take  of  the  matter,         ""' 
I  regard  a  pretty  foot  and  a  well-turned  ankle  as  more  eloqu — -  ^^ 
and  suggestive  than  all  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  that  ever  recei      ^^ 
IXKstic  tribute.     And  they  ought  to  be  more  highly  valued,  ai::::^^ 
for  one  pair  of  good  feet  you  will  meet  fifty,  aye  an  hundred^  C^^*'' 
of  good  eyes.     People  generally,  I  fancy,  begin  their  inspcK^  ^^^ 
with  the  hair,  and  if  that  and  eyes  and  nose  be  good^  they   ^f^ 
satisfied,  and  pronounce  a  favourable  verdict.     I  have  known  *i^ 
done  a  thousand  times  in  the  face  of  round  shoulders^  or  en7X>  ' 
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palpable  difference  in  their  height  and  size !  For  myself  I  always 
wpn  my  critical  survey  at  the  lower  extremity  and  work  upwards, 
for,  sKgntly  to  vary  a  line  of  Prior's,  my  pleasure  is 


'**  to  suppose, 


That  beauty  enters  by  the  to«s." 

I  had  not  been  ten  minutes  with  Mrs.  Jones  before  I  ascertained 
^  there  was  a  good  deal  more  of  the  attractive  about  her  than 
leeped  out  from  under  her  petticoats :  her  figure  was  perfect  and 
>er  face  sufSciently  prepossessing ;    her  style  and  manner  very 
[uietly  seductive:  she  was  not  a  woman  to  be  a  parson's  wife 
itogcther,  but  what  was  that  to  me?  It  was  enough  that  she  was  an 
gieeable,  lively,  off-hand  sort  of  person,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the 
bikini*  circle  until  the  anchor  should  be  let  go  in  the  Hooghly, 
nd  hy  one  phmge  break  it  up  never  to  form  again.    She  was  cross- 
nestioning  me  about  the  people  on  board,  and  was  playing  with 
le  fringe  of  her  parasol  as  we  stood  by  a  window  looking  into  the 
nbhc  road,  when  who  should  pass  but  the  Bcnthams,  mother  and 
^Qghters ! — It  came  into  my  head  that  it  was  quite  possible  I 
o^t  never  see  them  again,  and  though  I  had  felt  more  than 
3ttled  at  the  way  in  which  they  had  avoided  me  for  the  last  week, 
could  not  hesitate  a  moment  aI)out  joining  them,  which  I  pro- 
dded to  do  after  an  apology  to  my  charming  companion.     It 
^ust  have  been  happily  delivered  so  gracefully  was  it  received, 
ii  I  got  out  of  the  door  I  came  abruptly  on  Major  McScrivensby  I 
bis  was  intolerable ;  for  he  was  posting  on  with  love  in  his  face, 
ad  Julia  only  fifty  yards  before  him.     I  drew  up,  bit  my  under- 
p,  and  my  right  fore-finger  twitched  marvellously.     I  watched 
ie  animal  and,  as  I  was  sure  was  his  intention,  he  joined  the 
eathams,  and  gave  his  arm  to— the  twitching  became  a  little  less 
vdy — ^Mrs.  B. !  I  was  watching  them  very  intently  till  they  must 
»TO  got  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  when  one  of  our  Hailcy- 
Bry  hopefuls  came  up  and  requested  my  company,  informing  me 
ttt  he  had  a  match  at  billiards  coming  off  witli   Jellicoe.     I 
3sired  to  excuse  myself,  and  said  /  had  an  engagement^  so  had 
dlicoe,  and  I  wondered  how  he  could  have  another  on  hand  just 
that  time.     Haileybury  said  it  was  only  the  best  of  three  fifties, 
d  would  not  take  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  he  flattered 
txuelf  he  played  rather  a  pretty  cue  than  othenvisc.     I  looked  at 
^  watch,  it  was  only  then  half-past  twelve,  and  I  accompanied 

The  Cape  was  not  in  those  days  what  it  is  now ;  there  were  no 
^  into  which  you  could  jump,  and  be  driven  to  the  farthest 
Uts  of  the  town  for  a  shilling  :  so  we  had  to  walk  to  our  destin- 
On,  and  a  dingy,  doubtful  sort  of  place  we  arrived  at;  but  there 
^  Jack  with  lus  coat  off,  and  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up,  a  cue 

Ilia  handj  and  a  bit  of  chalk  between  his  lips,  impatient  for 

"M/  dear  fellow/^  he  wiispcred  as  I  went  in, "  audi  «t  %\vQ^  «J^^ 
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made  just  now  !  You're  sure  to  win ! ''  As  I  wa 
play,  and  no  one  had  proposed  any  bet,  I  did  n 
iindci'stand  what  1  was  g^jing  to  win,  but  I  replied  ' 
fellow,  go  ahead/' 

They  played,  and  as  Jack  coukl  have  given  tlic 
cue  about  twenty-five  out  of  the  game,  he  was  not  1 
the  match.  His  opponent,  ^nth  that  beautiful 
characteristic  of  youtli,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
game,  double  or  cpiits,  as  he  "had  only  just  got  inl 
of  the  table/'  Jack  said  it  was  impossible  just  thcn^ 
have  his  revenge  next  day. 

We  left  together,  and  fiftv  vards  from  the  door 
me  round  and  faced  me  down  a  stable-yard,  when 
cart-looking  style  of  vehicle,  and  a  likely-looking  bi 
already  put  to. 

"Here  you  are,"  said  he,  "jump  in;  wc\e  th 
go,  and  a  good  hour  to  do  it  in/' 
■    "  Have  you  got  the ^" 

"  All  right  imder  the  seat,''  and  in  another  m 
bowling  along. 

Jack  informed  me  that  he  had  lx*en  trying  h 
small  field  at  the  back  of  the  stables,  and  that  it 
beautiful  to  shoot  \\\t\\  them.  The  "  shot "  of 
si>oken  in  the  billianl-room  turned  out  to  be  a  '* 
eyer,"  and  the  certainty  of  my  winning  was  the  i 
missing  the  Major;  "only,"  said  my  companion,  ' 
mistake  and  hit  him  too  high, — any  where  about  th( 
It  seemed  that  his  fellow-collegian,  Smugsmore,  hi 
stables  to  get  a  mount,  but  preferring  billiards  the  i 
made  up,  .lack  continuing  his  pistol-practice  while 
gone  to  take  ofi'  a  pair  of  tight  boots  (after  which  jii 
had  fallen  in  with  me) ;  "  But,"  continued  my  fricn 
marc  delicately  with  the  point  of  the  whip,  on  the  u 
neck,  "  I  should  have  been  Avith  you  in  good  time 
picked  me  up  as  you  did.     What  a  stepper,  isn't  shi 

"  Have  you  any  very  accurate  idea  where  we 
asked. 

"  To  be  sure  I  have ;  I  went  and  saw  the  Major 
you,  and  have  got  all  the  country  map]icd  down  oi 
letter;  thirteen  miles  out  —  turning  to  the  right  — 
the  road  on  the  left— a  large  chump  of  trees  opp< 
name,  Jabez  Zumpt." 

"  Wluit  friend  is  he  going  to  have  ?  " 

''  Well,  I  don't  know ;  he  said  he  was  going  to  t 
him,  and  didn't  think  the  party  would  be  too  large/ 

''  Three  I    What  the  deuce  docs  the  fellow  mean 

"Can't  say/'  replied  Jack;  "perhaps  he  fancies  1 
bcro,  and  that  he  is  going  out  against  the  Wahashc 
Juat  light  a  dgar,  wSl  yon?  " 
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bid  not  finished  our  weeds  when  Jaek  requested  me  to 
e  ribbons  a  moment  while  he  consulted  his  chart.  He  had 
one  so  when  we  came  to  a  narrow  turning  that  he  pro- 
to  be  '^  the  blessed  pathway  that  led  to  the  tabernacle  of 
impt/' 

3k  here/^  said  he,  "just  get  out,  take  the  playthings  with 
1  walk  round  the  corner  into  the  hollow  we  passed  half  a 
tgo.     m  go  and  find  old  Foozle  Khan/^ 

as  requested,  and  he  drove  on.  I  came  to  a  very  fine  bit 
ad  threw  myself  down  upon  it,  but  I  did  not  fancy  the 

and  thought  I  should  be  better  satisfied  with  myself  on 
I  paced  about  for  some  time  and  began  to  think  the 
list  be  further  off  than  we  supposed,  when  I  felt  reassured 
;ality,  by  some  smoke  rising  over  the  trees  not  a  hundred 
3m  where  I  stood.  Another  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least 
f  and  for  something  to  do  I  opened  the  case  and  handled 
Is ;  they  were  very  beautifully  stocked,  rifle-barrels,  and  the 
st-rate ;  they  were,  in  fact,  pistols  which  the  most  fastidi- 

of  honour  might  be  proud  to  fall  by.  I  was  again  pacing 
fro  and  getting  exceedingly  impatient,  with  one  of  the 
I  my  hand,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jellicoe  returning, 
e  !     I  thought  it  as  well,  however,  to  replace  the  weapon 

knelt  to  do  so,  off  it  went! — and  with  a  feeling  very  much 
id  been  hit  a  sharp  cut  over  the  calf  of  the  right  leg  with 

found  myself  on  the  broad  of  my  back  :  the  shock,  being 
t  of  stooping,  had  toppled  me  over, 
second,  almost,  Jellicoe  was  by  my  side. 
i  help  us  V'  he  exclaimed.   "  How  is  this  ?   Where  are  you 

newhcre  about  the  dancing  organs,  I  believe ;  not  much 
e  legs,  as  you  recommended.^' 

dear  fellow,  what  oij  earth  could  induce  you  to  load  ? — 
as  no  part  of  your  business  V' 

id/'  said  I,  "  look   at  the  case ;  I've  never  touched  the 
bit  of  its  furniture !     I  had  been  knocking  about  with  one 
stols  in  my  hand,  impatient  of  the  delay,  and,  seeing  you 
I  was  about  to  replace  it  when  the  explosion  took  place.^' 
re,''  said  Jack  Jellicoe,  "  take  the  other,  and  shoot  me, 

Smugsmore  perish !  I  sec  all  about  it.  The  fellow  in- 
1  me  when  I  was  shooting,  and  I  must  have  left  that  in- 
stol  loaded — ^but  why  the  devil  were  you  fingering  the 

tested  I  had  never  touched  the  trigger, 
flted  the  hammer.  There  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  cap. 
how  or  why  that  pistol  went  off  as  it  did,  remains  to  me  a 
to  the  present  day.  Jack  suggested  that  a  grain  of  the 
ig  powder  had  remained  intact  from  the  former  discharge, 
lug  shaken  through  the  nipple,  had  been  exploded  by  some 
311^  of  which  I  was  not  cognizant. 
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Our  questions  and  answers  did  not  occupy  half  as  long  as 
have  taken  to  recount  them  to  you. 

"  Lucky/'  said  he,  "  I  brought  the  cart  back  with  me  f  Hei 
take  my  arm,  and  let's  get  in,  and  be  off,  or  you  little  know  whe 
be  about  us/' 

I  had  not  the  remotest  conception  of  what  he  meant,  but 
took  his  arm,  and  hobbled  off,  feeling  exceedingly  wet  about  t 
right  leg. 

As  we  reached  the  end  of  '^  the  blessed  pathway,"  where  tl 
cart  was  standing,  we  came  face  to  face  with  McScrivensby,  ai 
the  Benthams,  and  Jabcz  Zumpt !  The  report  of  the  pistol  hi 
brought  them  to  the  spot. 

At  that  moment,  I  rather  wished  the  ball  had  gone  through  c 
head !  Jellicoe  whispered  to  me — ^^  Don't  be  induced  to  say- 
syllable.     I'll  explain  all  by-and-bye." 

The  Major  looked  awfully  confused,  and  much  distrcssc 
Mrs.  Bentham  and  the  girls  were  at  my  side  in  an  instant,  a 
each  put  three  questions  in  the  same  breath.  Jellicoe  pressed  z 
arm  tightly,  as  a  further  injunction  to  silence,  and  informed  tim. 
that  it  was   ^'a  most  extraordinary  accident,  indeed!"  addL 

^'  Mr. appears  to  have  shot  himself  in  the  leg,  but  where    * 

ball  has  actually  entered,  I  don't  know.  It  has  had  the  not  ^ 
common  effect  of  inducing  partial  paralysis,  and  his  speech  I 
entirely  failed  him."    And  with  this  he  gave  me  another  squeea 

^^Mr.  Zumpt,"  said  the  Major  to  Mrs.  Gillifray  Benthc 
^^  was  a  surgeon  in  the  navy  before  he  settled  here.  It  is  na 
fortunate  that  we  have  assistance  at  hand." 

Zumpt  had  gone  back  for  a  chair,  and,  returning  with  it,  a 
a  couple  of  labourers,  they  carried  me  to  the  house,  and  in  tli' 
minutes  after,  my  boot  was  cut  off,  I  was  undressed,  and  in  1> 
The  ball  had  entered  on  the  outer  side  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  nj 
the  top,  but,  instead  of  going  through  it,  or  down  it,  in  auytbi 
like  a  direct  line,  it  had  taken  an  incredibly  fantastic  spiral  coixs 
and  was  lodged  just  below  the  skin,  on  the  inside  of  the  aiil 
Jabcz  liberated  it  with  a  razor,  with  the  slightest  possible  ineisi 
and  shortly  after  left  me. 

"  Now,"  said  I  to  Jellicoe, ''  You'll  perhaps  be  good  enougl 
tell  me  what  all  this  means  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  will.    I  came  up  here,  and  asked  for  the  "Mem 
I  was  requested  to  walk  down  the  garden,  where  I  should 
him.    I  went,  and  there  he  was,  with  Sophy  on  his  arm. 
mother  and  sister  were  reading  in  a  sweet  little  arbour  hard 
As  the  Major  saw  me  approaching,  he  sent  Sophy  to  them,  ^ 
coming  up  to  me,  asked  where  you  were  ?    I  replioi,  close  at  h^ 
and  said,  I  was  rather  astonished  to  find  him  engaged  with 
at  such  a  time !     He  repUed,  yes,  he  supposed  I  should  be  a 
deal  astonished — that  he  meant  to  astonish  both  of  lul 
blood  felt  warming  up.    I  warned  him  it  was  no  time  for  trifti 
and  begged  he  would  let  me  see  his  fidend  at  onoe* 
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'"Moat  assuredly/'  lie  replied,  ^  I  told  you  I  shoidd  bring  them. 
There  they  are.    Where  is  your  friend  ?    I  shall  be  much  mis- 
taken if  we  don't  make  it  a  very  a^'ceable  party/     This  was  just 
ieyond  my  patienee.     ^  Major  McScrivensby/  I  said, '  your  con- 
duct is  con — ' 

"  'I  know,  I  know,  you  arc  going  to  say  it  is  contemptible — 
but  it  isn't.     Let  me  take  your  arm,  and — ^ 

"  '  No  sir !  You  take  no  arm  of  mine  under  existing  circum- 
stances 1' 

t(  ( Very  good,'  says  Foozle,  perfectly  unmoved — '  then  I'll  take 
yours,  and  not  1x3  five  minutes  in  putting  things  straight.'  And 
^rith  these  words  he  turned  me  into  a  path  that  took  us  away  from 
tie  women,  and  began  : — 

"  '  Mr.  Jellicoe,  ycm  are  a  young  man,  so  is  Mr. .     I  am 

old  enough  to  l)e  father  to.  the  brace  of  you,     I  should  have  l)ccn 
ashamed  of  myself  could  I  have  entertained  any  feeling  of  liostility 
arising  out  of  your  friend's  rather  rude  manner  on  tlie  occasion 
of  a  misunderstanding  that  was  all  on  his  part,  as  I  shall  presently 
convince  him.     When  I  got  the  letter  you  were  good  enough  to 
deliver,  I  appointed  this  place  for  no  such  purpose  as  you  and  he 
contemplated,  but  as  a  convcnicjut  one  for  an  explanation,  and 
giving  you  lx)th  time  for  reflection.     Can  you  think  it  possible  I 
should  raise  a  pistol  against  a  fcUow-crcature  upon  the  mere  pro- 
vocation of  a  challenge !     Believe  nie,  no,  and  ycm  may  liereaftcr 

learn  that  I  can  afford  to  decline  to  do  so.     Bring  Mr. to  me, 

wid  in  two  minutes  we  shall  1x5  friends.  I  have  invited  the 
Bcnthams  here  because,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  it  is  desira])le 
tley  should  know  us  friends — and,  lx»yoiid  the  mere  misunder- 
standing of  the  moment,  they  have  no  knowledge  M'liatever  of  what 
kto  passed.' 

"  'What  could  I  say  to  this  ?  Tliere  was  something  so  cordial 
in  the  man's  tone,  and  so  friendly  in  his  manner,  that  I  coidd  not 
**caitate.  I  told  liim  I  would  sec  you,  and  we  might  probably  re- 
^  together." 

As  Jellicoe  finished  tliis  statement,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
^r,  and  in  walked  the  Major.  lie  came  up  to  me,  and,  with 
^tieme  distress  in  his  countenance,  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the 
*^dent  that  had  happened. 

"  '  I  told  Mr.  Jellicoe,"  he  said,  '^  that  the  misunderstanding 
^^  all  on  your  part,  and  that  I  would  convince  you  of  it.  You 
thought  I  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Bentham  about  her  daughter's  dis- 
inclination to  dance  with  me,  and  wlien  she  exclaimed  that  she 
^^  really  astonished,  and  took  her  from  you  with  some  little 
^cJence,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  natural  conclusion,  but  it  was  an 
^*loneou8  one.  I  have  known  Mrs.  Bentham  for  years,  and  I 
Ptnposely  returned  to  India  with  her,  that  I  might  learn  to  know 
^^^lore  of  one  of  her  charming  daughters.  It  was  agreed  between 
"^  tiiat  we  should  appear  not  to  have  met  previously — ^that  cuddy 
fiMip  ahoold  not  set  me  down  as  the  affianced  husband  of  either 
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of  tlicm.  I  had,  however,  been  aecepted  by  Sophy 
our  quarrel,  and  what  I  whispered  to  her  mother  w 
that  I  wanted  to  dance  M'itli  Julia  for  the  purposi 
mouredly  letting:  her  know  that  I  was  aware  c 
told  her  sister  she'd  rather  Ixi  whipped  than  marr; 
Fawkes/' 

Wlien  iMcScrivcnsby  told  this  story,  and  the  ] 
naivete  tliat  was  perfeetly  irresistible,  I  gave  him  my 
were  friends. 


The  old  Major  had  got  thus  far  in  his  tale,  when 
glimmer  of  morning  Ix^gan  to  'streak  the  eastern  si 
breaking  off,  and  sending  us  all  back  to  our  ghastly 
mised  on  some  future  occasion  to  finish  it,  should  wi 
to  listen  to  him. 

{To  he  continued.) 


HOW  WE  TRAIN  OUlt  SOLDIERS 

IT  has  long  been  a  well  established  fact  that  1 
enters  the  ranks  of  the  military  profession  as  a  ji 
creases  to  be  an  individual  and  becomes  a  machine, 
tion  of  military  training  is  to  bring  a  sentient  human 
the  place  of  cranks,  flywheels,  and  valves,  in  the  com] 
of  which  he  forms  a  part.  To  produce  this  result  it : 
call  in  the  assistance  of  habit,  and  to  drill  and  rc-dril] 
the  use  of  his  weapons,  until  use  becomes  second 
ultimatum  of  his  training  is  thus  obtained,  and 
machine  by  which  battles  are  fought  and  empires  los 

But  Tliomas  Atkins,  the  country  lout  who  1: 
caught  by  the  fluttering  ribbons  and  cajoling  t 
recruiting  serjeant,  is  but  unwrought  ore,  far  rcmi 
shining  well-tempered  metal  of  which  the  militar 
composed. 

There  arc  many  furnaces  for  him  to  pass  tl 
forming  hands  to  be  employed  in  welding  and  knea 
shape.  He  commences  by  surrendering  his  identil 
his  baptismal  name  and  tlie  patronymic  of  AtkinSj  * 
to  the  title  of  '^No.  so  and  so  of  the  finont  or  ] 
faculties  and  his  members  are  no  longer  under 
He  must^  move  his  hands  and  his  feet  solely  by 
commanding  officer;  his  very  eyes  are  fixed  wit.^ 
imvaiTing  stare  on  whatever  maybe  in  fiont  of  Idm* 
mand  *'  balance  step  mthout  ipsnini^  fpnraaod^  be 
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leg  like  a  flamingo^  when  ordered  to  kneel  lie  ties  himself  into  a 
bot,  which  for  intricacy  and  torture  to  the  uninitiated  must  equal 
the  more  advanced  exercises  of  an  acrobat. 

By  these  means  the  great  object  is  attained.    A  living  creature 

endowed  with  a  soul,  has  l)cen  converted    into   an   automaton, 

flaoved  only  by  the  action  of  certain  springs.     In  the  ranks  his 

world  is  a  narrow  one,  l>oundcd  in  front  l)y  knapsacks,  on  either  side 

by  No.  X.  and  No.  Y.  his  right  and  left  hand  men.    If  he  faces 

to  the  right  his  prospect  changes,  and  he  has  a  full  view  of  the  back 

of  No.  X.'s  neck,  if  he  faces  to  the  left  or  about,  he  varies  the  vision 

by  staring  at  the  back  parting  of  No.  Y,  or  the  clasp  of  his  rear 

rank  man's  stock.      He   and  his  rear  rank  man  form  together 

^what  is  termed  professionally  a  ''  file,^'  and  they  are  indissolutely 

connected  for  better  for  worse,  bound  to  act  in  unison,  to  move 

tlieir  feet  together,  to  handle  their  arms  at  the  same  time,  perhaps 

to  ]ye  shot  by  the  same  bullet. 

This  is  the  system,  and  the  system  succeeds.  By  the  cession  of 
independent  volition  on  the  part  of  the  units  which  compose  a 
military  body,  and  the  substitution  of  one  moving  will — that  of 
€H)mn[ianding  officer — discipline  has  obtained  its  advantages  over 
mere  numerical  force.  The  result  is  that  the  well  organized 
action  of  a  few  will  defeat  the  clumsy  disconnected  efforts  of  the 
many. 

Having  once  forced  the  recruit  into  a  gi'oovc,  and  manufac- 
tured him  from  the  raw  material  into  a  drilled  soldier,  with  a  full 
ponrictiou  that  he  is  a  cyi)her  without  a  will  of  his  own,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  work  of  training  is  over.     Not  so,  what  the 
*'«cruit  Atkins  has  been  taught,  the  soldier  Atkins  must  be  kept 
&>m  forgetting.   By  constant  rei)etition  of  the  same  exercises,  and 
^y  continual  reiterations  of  the  same  commands,  the  soldier  must 
^^er  be  reminded  that  the  condition  of  his  existence  is  to  be  a  ma- 
chine, wielding  a  rifle.      And  here  the  curioiLs  olxservcr  of  the 
Workings  of  the  British  -^Vrmy  will  Ix;  struck  by  the  close  imitation 
^f  nature,  exhibited  by  those  who  direct  its  action.     With  the 
*""^tum  of  spring  in  each  succeeding  year,  nature  renews  herself, 
?^d  rousing  from  the  lethargy  of  winter,  she  clothes  herself  anew 
^  green,  and  is  once  more  young.     So  in  spring  the  rulers  of  the 
^Jitish  Army  serve  out  to  every  soldier  a  new  suit  of  regimentals, 
/J^^d  proceed  to  rejuvenescatc  him  by  a  scries  of  spring  drills.   Mr. 
"^nnyson   says  tliat  in  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon 
*be  robin's  breast^  and  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another 
^*^t;  so  the  brick-dust  coloured  coat  which  has  been  growing 
?^Qdier  and  seedier  since  Christmas,  expands  into  a  full  blaze  of 
^Hlliancy  in  April  when  the  new  year's  clothing  comes  into  wear, 
^^  ahabby  shakos  and  mangy  busbies  give  place  to  head  dresses 
H^te  terrible  in  their  freshness.     Having  thus  ornamented  the 
^tward  person  of  the  soldier,  the  revivifying  of  his  soldierly 
^^laUtiea  takes  place.     He  is  put  through  the  whole  course  of 
Vsiimig  ie  novo.   He  again  stands  on  one  leg,  once  more  he  waves 
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pondorous   clubs    round   his   head   to   open   his   chest,  he  agiun 
practises  to  aim,  to  judge  distance,  and  to  shoot.     HeittakiDg    ^K.'.-s.r 
the  elLxir  which  renovates  him,  which  gives  a  new  life  to  hb    fcT-Jir 
energies  perhaps  grown  stagnant  during  the  inactive  numthi  of    lnJtL^. 
the  winter.  Irirania 

We  have  ])cen  tims  far  particular  in  tracing  through  its  wok-  Wrr.  coj 
ings,  the  system  by  which  the  soldier  is  trained  at  first,  and  k^  Erltas  v 
up  to  that  training  in  after  ser nee.  With  this  we  have  no  fault  to  t  Ho- 
find,  except  perha])s  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  over-prediioDf  Is  me::: 
which  makes  the  whole  machine  stiff  and  unelastic.  li-  frir 

We  shall  probably  find  —  and  such  has  been  the  ezperienoe  t' rt" 
of  the  American  war, — that  a  more  intelligent  and  independent  ItiET  o^ 
action  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  soldier-unit.  All  shnwd-  Bci.axui 
iioss  or  sagacity  on  his  part  we  endeavour  to  crush  to  the  ntmoit  Bi^q^^r 
But  by  the  exercise  of  such  individual  judgment  only,  we  shsD  l!W  y*^ 
get  good  skirmishers,  and  the  fact  is  daily  becoming  more  pato*  §*.*J^  *^ 
that  ^^  skirmishing^^  will  be  the  most  important  formation  in  futitf^ 
operations,  since  it  affords  a  greater  front  of  fire,  greater  facilities  (^ 
bringing  into  play  the  skill  of  well  trained  marksmen,  armed  wi^ 
a  rifle  of  great  range  and  accuracy,  and  presents  no  solid  mass  ^  t^,^ 
be  acted  on  by  the  enemy's  fire. 

But  by  the  drill  and  education  of  the  private  soldier  we  h*^ 
only  constnictcd  the  gi'cat  inert  mass  of  the  apparatus.  1^* 
moving  power  is  still  to  1m;  obtained.  We  still  want  the  office^^ 
who  may  be  said  to  take  in  the  complex  military  engine,  the  pl*^  ■-* 
of  the  skilled  workmen  who  turn  on  the  motive  force,  and  oonti^^  J^ 
the  movements  of  the  machine  over  which  they  preside.  As  ck9 
machinists  have  to  master  by  careful  practical  study  theintricacK 
of  their  apparatus,  so  officers  ought  to  be  thoroughly  conveitiU^ 
with  the  most  minute  details  of  the  machinery  which  is  unf---^ 
their  management.  All  that  the  soldier  knows,  the  officers  shoi*^* 
know.  If  the  soldier  has  to  stand  on  one  leg,  the  officer  ought 
1)c  able  to  do  so  too.  If  the  soldier  has  to  shoot  at  a  target, 
officer  ought  to  be  able  to  fire  as  well.  The  conditions  of  an 
as  a  superior,  arc.  that  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  shew  his  ro^^^iM 
onlinates,  if  necessary,  that  he  knows  they  are  wrong,  and  that  ^ 
is  able  to  put  them  right. 

The  training  of  an  officer  can  hardly,  however,  be  said  to  stiP 

at  this  point.    Tlicre  is,  nevertheless,  an  idea  pervading  the         ^    

of  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guaxds  that  this  is  about  the  ranU^^^ 
total  of  his  requirements.     Granted,  that  an  officer  should  b^^^  ] 
capable  of  taking  the  place  of  a  private  soldier,  he  ought  yet  to ' 
something  more.    Why  should  this  something  more  be  enti 
ignored  by  the  Horse  Guards  ?    With  a  persistent  lenstanoe 
officer  is  driven  back — kept  down  to  the  dead  level  of  the 
unit — and  year  after  year  compelled  to  go  over  groondj  every  i 
of  which  he  knows  already. 

To  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  we  have  only  to  look  bade  ia4ie 
general  orders  of  the  last  few  yesm— 4b&  «ffi\n%dsilla  vUofcaitM 
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necessary  to  the  private  to  prevent  him  from  forgetting  what  has 
been  so  carefully  instilled  into  him,  are  extended  now  to  all  offieers  \ 
except  those  who  are  mounted.    In  every  barraek  in  Her  Majesty ^s 
dominions,  a  dolel'iil  scjuad  of  gentlemen  may  be  seen  every  spring, 
ivrforming  the  goose-stop,  or  doubling  across  the  square,  with  a 
correct  pace  of  tliirty-six  inclies.     Poor  old  iirevet-Major  Hlow- 
hard  has  twenty-five  years  service,  but  he  is  still  a  rcghncntal  cap- 
tain.   How  delightful  is  this  amusement  to  him !     What  "  nuts'^ 
to  the  men  of  his  ccmipany,  who  furtively  watch  through  the  bars 
of  the  windows  their  captain  iKnng  harrassed  and  driven  like  a 
Voimg  recniit !     IIow  immeasurably  lirevet-Major  Blowhard  rises 
>n  their  opinion,  and  how  much  must  liis  Iiands  be  strengthened  in 
tlie  command  of  these  men,  who  are  supposed  to  look  up  to  him 
as  a  superior  being. 

Tlic  year  1865,  however,  must  always  l>e  memorable  ui  the  an- 
nals of  OUT  army.     In  this  year  was  inaugurated  the  compulsory 
performance  of  musketry  drill  by  every  officer.     It  has  l)een  per- 
omptorily  ruled  that  all  the  company  officers  of  the  infantry  must 
a^Tinually  be  practised  in  tlic  use  of  tlie  rifle,  a  weapon  which  they 
XI  ever  caiTy,  and  which  on  active  ser\dce  they  arc  forbidden  to 
li^andle.     Cheek  by  jowl  with  the    private,  the  acme   of  whole 
"tiaining  (according  to  Major-Ciencral  Hay),  is  to  obtain  twenty 
points  in  the  first-class,  stands  the  officer,  whose  especial  business 
is  the  general  control  and  supervision  of  all,  which  duty  he  is 
"Unable  to  perform,  since  be  is  nothing  more  than  a  private  himself. 
How  stultifying  must  be  this  ccnitinual  harking  back,  will  be 
S€en,  we  think,  on  a  little  consideration. 

The  ordinary  term  of  a  private  soldier's  service  is  ten  years. 

After  ten  years,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  take  their  dis- 

^iaj^,   and  bid  adieu  to   the  barrack-room,  and   ^^sentiy  go.'' 

^nt,  after  ten  years,  an  officer  has  only  just  commenced  his  ser- 

^ee.     He  is  still  called  a  '^  young  officer,''  and  has,  probably,  the 

^^  of  a  lieutenant,  and  no  more.     Has  he  tided  over  the  annual 

repetition  of  drill,  which  he  already  know^s  by  heart  ?     Far  from 

J^«     He  is  still  firing  liis  ninety  rounds  per  annum;  he  is  still 

^ng  taught  to  double,  to  step  short,  to  step  out,  to  go  through 

^'^o  extension  motions. 

He  is,  after  ten  years  service,  with  the  education  of  a  gentle- 
'^^^n,  and  the  superior  advantages  which  it  gives  him,  of  receiving 
p-'^cl  retaining  instruction,  in  a  similar  position  with  the  newest 
Joined  recruit.  Ten  more  years  pass  by.  Our  lieutenant  is  now 
^Captain  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  recruit,  who  joinetl  ten  years 
^^opc,  now  takes  his  departure,  but  our  captain  is  still  shooting 
^^  judging  distance,  having  for  his  companions  a  third  generation 
^  recmitB^  perhaps  young  enough  to  be  his  sons.  At  last  pro- 
^^^kition,  which  cometh  neither  from  the  east  nor  west,  finds  out 
^Ur  captain,  and  he  becomes  a  field  officer — first  a  major,  he  may 
^VentnaUy  arrive  at  the  command  of  a  regiment.  The  intense 
^Uefulnew  of  his  twenty  years  training  in  the  ranks  comes  to  the 

R  9. 
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surface  now.  He  has  to  ride  on  parade.  He  has  not  been  ac^  - 
customed  to  horses,  and  now  riding  a  raw  charger  is  found  to  b^^ 
utterly  useless,  either  as  a  mounted  point,  or  as  a  field  office  ^::=t 
with  a  general  superintendence  over  a  battalion.  He  can  fire 
rifle,  and  do  the  goose-step  on  foot,  but  for  twenty  years  he  hc^; 
had  no  preparation  for  his  new  rank.  He  is  armed  with  a  swor*--— 
which  he  has  now  to  wield  on  horse  back.  Does  he  know  anythi 
of  the  cavalry  sword  exercise  ?  He  woiUd  probably  cut  ofl' 
horse^s  ears  the  first  time  he  assaulted  an  enemy.  Can  he  salut 
Go,  worthy  reader,  and  sec  the  field  officers  marching  past  at  tzzTb, 
first  field  day  at  the  nearest  camp. 

But  without  going  so  far  as  this,  let  us  look  at  the  position^    0/ 
the  younger  officers,  the  lieutenants  and  captains.      Can  it  be  :c^. 
vanced  for  a  moment  that  their  efficiency  ^vill  be  increased     l)y 
their  continually  practising  with  a  weapon  which  they  are  neveir  to 
use  ?    Arm  the  officers  with  a  rifle,  and  our  argument  falls  to  -the 
ground.     But  at  present  the  arm  of  an  officer  is  the  sword.   How 
exquisitely  he  handles  it,  we  may  see  any  day  at  a  major-gener^aal's 
half-yearly  inspection.     Nicety  of  touch,  strength  of  wrist,  quick- 
ness and  agility,  all  are  displayed  to  such  perfection  that  we  ncxust 
allow  the  British  infantry  officer  to  be  a  consimmiate  swordsnc&aii. 
It  is  true  the  days  of  personal  duels  on  active  service  are  prob^Lbly 
over,  and  actual  hand-to-hand  combats  of  steel  to  steel  no  loxmger 
exist  except  on  the  stage.     Possibly  for  the  conventional  purpose, 
according  to  modem  engravings  of  battle-scenes,  of  waving   over 
the  head,  with  an  imaginary  shout  to  "  come  on,"  a  stick  nxight 
do  as  well  as  a  sword,  and  the  weapon  might  remain  in  its  scab- 
bard.    Still,  the  sword  is  at  present  the  officer's  weapon ;  to   the    J 
practice  of  it  he  gives  tNvo  days  immediately  preceding  the  gene- 
ral's inspection,  while  the  rifle  and  the  goose-step  monopolise   the 
remainder  of  the  twelve  months'  drill. 

We  do  not  wish  to  advocate  any  further  practice  with   the 
sword  for  infantry  officers.     As  has  been  already  said,  the  day 8  of 
rapiers  and  cutlasses  are  over.     But  what  we  do  wish  to  insist 
upon  is,  that  the  officer  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  mud,  and    ^^^ 
compelled  to  grovel  year  after  year  in  work  which  is  beneath  l^j^* 
We  maintain  that  an  officer's  duty  lies  much  higher.     He  reqtii'^ 
in  his  drill  to  learn  more  than  to  emulate  a  tight-rope  danceX"^  ^ 
cover  the  man  in  front  of  him,  to  make  a  supernumerary  in.    ^^^ 
rear  rank,  or  to  shoot  at  a  target  six  feet  in  height.     There  i^,^^ 
part  of  a  young  officer's  instruction  so  important  as  skirmisil^^ 
on  rough  ground.     Parade  skirmishing  may  be  repeated  ad   ^^' 
seam,  without  the  faintest  impression  being  taken  as  to  the  w^^^' 
ing  of  light  troops  "  across  country."    Again,  outpost  duties/  ^^ 
defence  of  advanced  posts  and  picquet  houses,  advanced  and  Tear 
guards,  although  they  have  been  given  a  few  pages  in  the  di^* 
book,  are  rarely  taught  practically.    Riding  is  certainly  an  acconi' 
plishment  possessed  to  some  extent  by  most  English  gentlemeD; 
yet  there  are  many  instances  of  officers^  whose  early  aervice  to 
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aps  been  in  garrisons^  where  horses  were  either  too  expensive 
ries  or  where  they  possibly  are  useless,  who  when  they  rise  to 
higher  grades  of  mounted  officers,  are  unable  to  sit  on  a 
B.  A  cavalry  riding  school  course  might  not  supply  all  the 
jfax  required  to  ensure  the  necessary  union  between  over-all 
pigskin,  but  it  might  enable  the  infantry  field-officer  to  be- 
e  his  piaffing  charger  decently.  Has  not  ^^  Eiding  like  an 
itry  major ''  passed  into  a  proverb  ?  These  arc  but  some  of 
K)ints  on  which  we  look  for  improvement  in  the  trailing  of 
British  officer.  Other  points  there  are  also;  points  more 
ly  connected  with  the  mental  culture  of  the  officer ;  points 
h  will  advance  him  further  in  the  intellectual  part  of  his  pro- 
mal  education.  Among  these  we  may  include,  rapid  field 
;hing,  proficiency  in  foreign  languages,  the  manoeuvring  of 
J  bodies  of  troops,  and  military  history,  the  intricacies  of 
ary  law,  and  the  more  extended  application  of  military  ad- 
stration. 

t  is  not  right  that  the  understanding  of  an  officer  should  be 
red  to  become  torpid  and  stagnant  after  his  entrance  into  the 
ce.     He  cannot  now  enter  as  he  might  have  done  fifty  years' 

The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  the  march  of  intellect  has 
led  even  the  Horse  Guards.  In  the  old  days  the  sovereign  was 
snt  to  accept  the  services  of  our  grandfathers  without  any  close 
iry  into  their  mental  acquirements,  and  any  yoimg  gentleman 
had  a  friend  to  get,  or  money  to  purchase,  a  commission,  was 
)revented  from  doing  so  by  any  inaccuracies  in  his  spelling,  or 
Is  inability  to  write  much  more  than  his  own  name.  Now, 
!]!ouncil  of  Military  Education  has  sprung  into  existence,  a 
i  more  stem  and  uncompromising  than  the  dread  tribunal  of 
iamanthus  in  the  shades  below.  The  tests  imposed  by  the 
mce  examinations  compel  every  officer  to  join  the  army  with 
r  share  of  general  learning ;  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  an 
ir  shoidd  be  expected  to  read  and  write  correctly,  have  some 
rlcdge  of  one  or  two  modem  languages,  in  fact,  that  he  should 
;88  as  much  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman  as  those  of  his 
in  other  walks  of  life. 

lut  his  further  instruction,  more  especially  in  the  studies  of 
Tofession,  ought  not  to  cease  with  the  entrance  examination, 
true  that  he  has  further  examinations  to  pass  before  he  is 
We  for  promotion.  These  examinations,  however,  are  not  of 
character,  either  from  the  class  of  subjects,  or  from  the 
ition  of  the  examiners,  as  to  demand  a  very  large  amount  of 
cation  to  prepare  for  or  pass  them.  It  may  be  almost  posi- 
Y  stated  that  the  amount  of  military  knowledge  obtained  by 

officers  is  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  daily  duties,  and  a 

dent  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  the  drill  book,  to 

themselves  from  the  personal  abuse  of  their  commanding 

sr  on  drill  parades. 

Tc  do  not  wish  to  make  the  officer's  life  a  burden  to  him ;  but 
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we  wish  to  substitute  for  the  present  useless  repetitions  of  t] 
exercises^  of  the  lower  ranks^  studies^  and  practises^  which  w 
fit  for  the  especial  duties  of  his  position^  and  prepare  him 
some  measiire  for  higher  grades  and  more  responsible  situatioi 
By  subjecting  him  to  the  treatment  we  have  already  describe 
and  keeping  him  down  on  the  level  of  the  "mere  machine  i 
destruction,  caned  into  skill,  intoxicated  into  valour/'  the  authoi 
ties  endorse  his  ignorance,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  that  incompcten 
and  general  incapacity  for  command,  the  harvest  of  which  Mrill 
gathered  when  the  well-set-up  young  oflScer,  the  first  class  st 
and  judger  of  distance,  arrives  at  rank  of  the  highest  dimension 
Let  us  ask  our  reader  to  look  upon  the  foUowing  picture 
the  maior-general  commanding  a  mixed  force — artillery,  caval 
and  infantiy.  Artillery  ?  what  does  he  know  about  guns  ? 
will  probably  order  the  '^  cease  fire,''  and  undoubtedly  lose 
temper  because  they  don't  stop.  "Why  (with  an  exccratL* 
don't  they  cease  firing  ?  Gallop,  sir,  and  tell,  &c.,  &c."  But- 
his  benighted  intellect,  the  fact  that  artillery  cannot  move  loac5 
and  must  therefore  fire  oft'  all  their  guns,  does  not  dawn  vl: 
three  artillery  oflicers  have  lost  their  temjiers  in  trying  to  cxpLi 
and  more  oaths  have  been  bandied  about  than  would  make  " 
commination  services.  Cavalry?  what  does  he  know  about  € 
tanccs  or  pace,  or  the  l)C8t  ground  on  which  to  manoeuvre  ? 
will,  perhaps,  as  we  have  ourselves  seen  on  one  occasion,  bring" 
his  cavalry  in  close  column  of  squadrons,  to  attack  a  height 
which  the  enemy  is  still  strongly  entrenched,  with  guns  poste 
keeping  up  a  murderous  fire.  But  sec  him  with  the  infantr 
Here  he  is  at  home.  He  knows  all  about  squad  drill,  and  sla 
marching,  and  the  plummet,  and  the  number  of  steps  to  be  take 
in  each  minute.  So  microscopic  has  his  obser\'ation  become,  thai 
although  the  velvet-collared  coat  of  the  general  adorns  his  portl 
chest,  he  cannot  withdraw  his  eye  from  the  imit  with  which  1 
has  been  identified  all  his  life.  See  him  galloping  madly  after 
battalion,  striving  to  take  the  command  of  companies — nay,  « 
sections — ^blinding,  abandoning  his  division  to  the  care  of  his  st&i 
who,  happily  educated  on  the  broader  and  more  enlighten^ 
guage,  having  sought  in  vain  to  recapture  their  fugitive  genera 
assume  the  command  of  the  force,  already,  from  the  absence  of  ii 
legitimate  chief,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  disorganization,  an 
conduct  to  a  brilliant  termination  the  manoeuvres,  which  woid 
otherwise  have  been  utterly  spoilt  by  the  erratic  disposition  an 
dwarfed  intellect  of  a  general  brought  up  on  wrong  principles,  an 
who  has  arrived  by  the  narrow  guage  at  the  terminus  of  his  mil 
tary  knowledge.    There  let  us  leave  him. 
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II. 
By  a  COMMANDER,  ILN. 

THE  training  system  for  the  Royal  Navy  should  be  considered 
not  as  an  isolated  portion  of  the  service,  confined  to  the  train- 
ing ships  proper,  but  as  appertaining  to  the  whole  fleet,  of  which 
the  training  ships  are  but  a  part.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
larrow  rather  than  expansive  views  obtain  on  this  and  kindred 
inbjects.  The  Navy  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  ''a  fortuitous 
xmcourse,''  not,  perhaps,  "of  atoms,''  but  of  incongruous  ships; 
ind  whether  the  subject  be  discipline,  training,  or  other  interior 
organisations,  there  is  an  inherent  tendency  to  regard  each  ship  as 
»law  unto  herself;  and  to  prefer  what  is  miscalled  "elasticity/' 
to  "uniformity,"  Uniformity  is  looked  upon  as  possibly  suitable 
to  the  genius  of  the  French  Navy,  but  as  incompatible  with  the 
Jclf-rcliant  character  of  the  British.  Sir  William  Martin  is  the 
iMef  expounder  to  our  own  service  of  the  French  system  of 
miformity,  and  though  he  has  not  found  many  imitators,  his 
ntimate  acquaintance  with  details,  liis  long  and  successful  cx- 
■eriencc  in  internal  organisations,  and  his  large  and  statesmanlike 
lews  on  these  subjects,  make  him  perhaps  the  first  authority  in  the 
favy  on  questions  of  this  sort. 

However  naval  men  may  dififer  from  Sir  William  Martin  in 
etails,  we  will  carry  our  readers  with  us  in  stating  that  the  nearer 
"c  approach  to  the  ideal  of  a  standing  Navy,  in  treating  questions 
r  personal,  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  our  views  and  tlie 
Peatcr  uniformity  of  principle  wc  attain,  the  more  likely  are  we 
^  reap  the  greatest  benefits  from  any  systems. 

Viewing,  then,  the  training  system  as  only  begun  in  the  train- 
ig  ships,  let  us  follow  these  carefully  selected  and  paternally 
ired-for  lads  to  the  seagoing  ships  into  which  they  arc  drafted, 
tere  we  find  the  whole  system  suddenly  reversed.  The  lad, 
itherto  in  leading  strings,  is  let  almost  loose.  Heretofore,  he  has 
Ben  rigorously  excluded  from  any  association  with  men,  his  social 
nd  domestic  life,  no  less  than  his  working  hours,  have  been  care- 
ally  guarded  from  contaminations  from  without,  or  from  impro- 
•lieties  suggested  from  within.  Now,  however,  he  is  turned  adrift, 
^watched  and  unfriended,  to  associate  with  men  of  all  ages  and 
luuacters.  He  finds  himself,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  though  still 
•Med  a  boy,  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  man.*  When  a  draft  of  boys 
^received  on  board  the  seagoing  ship,  every  care  is  bestowed  on 
^perwny  them  equally  over  all  parts  of  the  ship  for  their  duties, 
^  over  all  the  messes  below  for  their  domestic  life.  No  system 
f  oversight  by  the  police  or  by  the  schoolmaster  is  any  longer 
^^ble,  and  the  boys  are  left  to  their  own  devices  in  picking  up 
^panions,  and  as  to  their  general  conduct  on  board ;  whilst  in 

An  exoolknt  (Sroular  on  Birching  Boys  has  been  issued  since  the  aboTo  was  written^ 
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tlic  matter  of  leave  to  go  on  sliorc,  tlicy  arc  placed  almost  entirely 
oil  the  saiiK^  footing  as  the  men.  The  result  of  this  laxity  soon 
tells,  as  the  training  ollieers  too  painfully  know,  in  the  early  M  of 
some  of  their  most  promising  lads  into  very  disorderly  ways. 

As  far  as  their  domestic  life  is  concerned  this  is  susceptible  of 
an  obvious  and  easy  remedy,  which  has  been  successfully  applied 
in  several  ships.  The  oflieers  of  these  few  ships  imitate  the  train- 
ing system  so  far  as  to  place  the  boys  together  in  one  or  more 
ni(»sses  in  the  afteri)art  of  the  mess  deck,  the  schoolmaster  and 
police  messing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  a  tnist- 
worthy  jietty-oifieer  messing  with  them.  The  convcniciurc  of 
having  the  boys  thus  in  hand  for  the  several  musters  of  person  and 
i'lothing,  for  drill  and  school  purposes,  and  for  a  general  oversight 
of  morals,  is  so  evident,  and  the  evils  of  the  contrary  system  so 
patent,  that  we  wonder  that  this  portion  of  the  training  system 
has  not  been  more  gi.'iierally  adopted. 

iVs  these  lads  grow  ni)  to  manhood  little  or  no  steps  arc  taken 
to  keep  np  the  school  knowledge  they  have  aecjuired,  or  to  give  it 
a  benelieial  direction.     Education  in  its  narrow  or  mere  schola«tic 
signiiicatioii  is  but  the  whetstone  for  the  brain,  and  all  dciwiidson 
the  application  to  which  the  sharpened  intellect  is  put,  whether  the 
process  results  in  utility  or  injiuy  to  the  community.      In  a  great 
service  like  th(^  Navv,  the  subject  shonid  be  viewed  bv  the  authori- 
ties  rather  in  its  relation  to  the  community  than  to  the  individual! 
and  means  taken  to  give  direction  to  the  power  for  good  or  cvil 
which  e(hu-ati()u    impai'ts.      True  it  is,  that   ^^  Seamen   SchoO^* 
masters'^  have  for  manv  years  been  borne  on  the  hooks  of  most  ^* 
the  ships  carrying  more  than  195  men;    and  authority  given   ^^ 
sehjct,  in  smaller  ships,  seamen  willing  to  do  schoolmaster's  wo^ 
in  addition  to  their  own  duties, — an  addition  of  i:5  a  year  bei^> 
jiiade  to  their  wages.     But,  as  a  nde,  lK)th  these  classes  we-^ 
masters  without  a  school,  or  if  a  school  did  exist,  it  was  limited  '^ 
the  instruction,  after  the  most  primitive  fiwhion,  of  boys  und^ 
sevcMi teen  years  of  age,  and  tlie  seamen  derived  no  advantage  what^ 
ever  from  their  misinimcd  "  Seaman  Schoolmaster." 

The  wages  and  position  of  the  schoolmjistcr,  viz.,  two  shillings  . 
day  and  no  pension,  were  such  that  only  persons  broken  down  '\0- 
healtli,  business,  or  reputation,  could  be  found  to  accept  them,  anC3 
the  scholastic  qualifications  were  necessarily  of  the  lowest  onkV 
Once  em1)arke(l,  his  duties  Averc  usually  that  of  clerk  to  the  polioc^ 
or  to  the  commanding  ofliccr,  or  if  not  sufficiently  ready  as  a* 
writer,  he  was  placed  to  do  the  more  active  duties  of  the  jxilicc,  and! 
given  charge,  perhaps,  of  the  boys^  clothing  and  cleanliness.     The- 
idea  of  his  schooling  anyl)ody  Mas  seldom  dreamt  of.     Frequently, 
liowcvcr,  no  l)roken-down  character  could  be  found  to  fill  the 
office,  and  the  rating  was  then  1)estowed  on  a  good  painter,  or 
musician,  or  other  useful  ^x^rson  for  whose  entry  the  Admiralty 
had  not  provided  an  adequate  inducement. 

Ill  1862  a  new  class  of  mcu-wcTc  \\i\.TofiMi<cfeflL  ^  "IJaval  School- 
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rs/'  receiving  from  .£18  lOs.  to  £97  a^car,  according  to  their 
md  servitude.  These  were  required  to  qualify  themselves  as 
cated  masters  in  one  of  the  training  colleges^  and  then  to  be 
red  of  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolley,  the  Inspector  of  the  Schools 
;  Training  Ships,  now  the  Director  of  Education  for  the 
1  of  Naval  Architects  at  South  Kensington.  There  has 
however,  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  number  of 
nastersj  the  inducements  to  service  afloat  proving  insufficient. 
who  entered  brought  with  them  a  small  smattering  of  a 
dumber  of  subjects,  a  good  deal  of  conceit,  and  little  aptitude 
iimentary  teaching.  They  were  not  prepared  for  such  extra 
stic  labours  as  haiding  on  ropes,  assisting  the  police,  and 
similar  work  which  were  the  old  schoolmasters'  principal 
ition.  Collisions  with  the  executive,  and  even  with  the 
ains,  took  place,  from  the  error  on  one  side  of  not  placing 
to  tlic  scholastic  work  they  entered  for,  and  on  the  other 
I  false  impression  of  their  independence  of  control  and  of 
self-importance.  They  had  read  perhaps  of  the  position, 
m,  and  treatment  of  iVrmy  Schoolmasters,  many  of  whom 
immissioned  officers,  and  all  treated  with  quite  as  much 
t  as  their  brethren  in  civil  life;  and  they  imagined  that  they 
fill  a  similar  position. 

remedy  this,  it  was  thought  that  the  training  ships  might 
de  the  nursery  of  future  "  Naval  Schoolmasters,^'  by  means 
)il  teachers,  as  in  the  National  Schools  on  shore.  Such  of 
jtter  educated  boys  in  each  training  ship,  as  offered  them- 
and  were  approved  of,  were  rated  pupil  teachers,  and  received 
1  instruction  out  of  school  hours  from  the  head  master,  with 
to  their  admittance  into  a  training  college,  and  ultimately 
ing  "  Naval  Schoolmasters.''  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
lose  taken  from  amongst  the  ships'  boys  rarely  realised  the 
ations  formed  of  them,  and  special  boys  were  entered  from 
ore  with  the  rating  of  pupil  teachers.  This  plan  promises 
o  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  there  ^vill  be  a  constant 
of  "  Naval  Schoolmasters"  trained  up, — with  the  exception 
lort  residence  in  a  training  college — ^in  the  Navy  itself, 
provision  of  good  schoolmasters  is  a  subject  of  congratula^ 
o  the  present  naval  administration.  One  more  step  is 
ary,  viz. — ^to  provide  them  with  schools.  We  believe  tlie 
ffcctive  way  of  doing  this  is  to  seciu'c  an  inspection  of  schools 
>faval  Inspector  independent  of  the  ship.  There  is  such  an 
tion  in  reference  to  the  training  ships'  schools,  by  a  civilian 
tor,  which  has  been  found  a  most  beneficial  support  to  both 
iplains  and  the  schoolmasters,  notwitlistanding  the  Inspector's 
rience  of  naval  life.  Similar  external  support  might  be 
ed  in  the  several  squadrons,  without  any  additional  cost,  by 
fl  it  the  duty  of  an  officer  of  the  flag-ship  (as  in  the  case  of 
spector  of  Machinery  afloat),  to  present  the  Commander-in- 
iritb  a  school  inspection  sheet,  after  a  personal  examination 
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of  each  ship.  There  is  no  great  depth  of  mathematical  knowledge 
required  for  the  office  of  Inspector,  but  rather  a  little  experience 
of  ship  life,  and  a  consequent  perception  of  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  done  under  the  varying  conditions  of  sea  duties.  Any 
naval  officer  in  a  squadron  could  fulfil  the  duties  of  Inspector,  and 
as  every  ship  is  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  by  the  Admiral,  so 
the  schools  might  be  inspected  by  his  Flag-Lieutenant  or  his  Chap- 
lain. Such  an  external  inspection  would  at  least  ascertain  if 
school  tables,  screens  and  lights  really  exist ;  how  many  adults 
make  use  of  them,  and  how  many  hours  they  attend.  "Without 
some  such  external  independent  inspection  we  shall  still  continue 
to  have  no  schools ;  we  shaU  lose  our  schoolmaster  police,  painters 
and  writers,  and  burden  each  ship  with  a  pretentious  idler,  helple» 
for  good,  but,  because  of  his  unwilling  idleness,  a  ready  hatcher  of 
mischief. 

So  essential  is  a  system  of  inspection  considered  in  the  army, 
that  a  large  outlay  is  incurred  on  this  head,  the  central  "  Council 
of  Military  Education^^  alone  receivmg  .t;8,300  in  salaries  and 
allowances.  There  are  three  salaried  Assistant  Inspectors  for  the 
array  at  home,  two  local  Inspectors  for  the  garrisons  abroad,  and 
eighteen  Superintending  Schoolmasters ;  ii\ith  commissioned  officers' 
]jay  and  rank  for  the  same  purpose,  exclusive  of  the  troops  in 
India. 

The  French  army  has  a  less  expensive  and  more  successful 
system  of  school  inspection,  the  i)rinciplc  of  which  is  quite  appli- 
cable to  our  naval  schools.  The  French  regimental  adult  schools 
are  presided  over  by  regimental  officers,  who  receive  no  extra  pay 
for  the  duty.  They  are  visited  and  closely  inspected  by  the  Gene- 
rals of  Brigade  commanding  the  districts  in  which  they  chance  to 
be  stationed,  at  least  four  times  a  year, — ^by  the  Generals  of  diti- 
sion  twice, — ^and  again  by  the  Inspecting  Generals  when  making 
their  annual  tours.  Their  interior  economy  is  thus  inquired  into, 
and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  minutely  tested  by  "  viva  voce 
examination  and  inspection  of  their  work,  filed  for  the  purpose,  «* 
least  seven  times  within  the  twelve  months,  by  superior  officers, 
and  by  them  reported  upon,  through  the  Marshals,  to  the  MinistC 
of  War.  For  all  this  practical  and  most  efficient  supendsioni 
France  pays  not  one  extra  shilling.* 

It  might  seem  to  naval  men  very  much  like  "  employing  a  sledge 
hammer  to  drive  home  a  tack,^^  if  Admirals  were  employed  to 
inspect  seamen's  schools ;  but  surely  there  would  be  nothing  inf^ 
dig.  in  employing  the  flag-captain,  flag-lieutenant,  or  flag-chap 
lain  for  this  purpose.  Without  some  such  personal  inspection  ^ 
outside  independent  Naval  Inspectors,  no  amount  of  foolscap  ^ 
returns  and  red  tape  will  create  what  has  now  rarely  any  exifltcnc^i 
viz.  school-rooms  and  adult  scholars,  for  the  employment  of  d* 
school-masters  actually  borne  as  literally  "  idlers    in  our  ships* 

The  London  Review  of  April  1st,  1865,  puts  the  argument  ^ 

*  See  Britith  Army  and  Navy  Review,  rola  it.  p.  161. 
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dnently,  that^  at  the  risk  of  some  rcpctitioiij  we  append  the 
)wiiig  extract : — 

'^Thc  other  parts  of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  are  equally 
Te  on  immorality  in  every  sha]K5;  and  were  it  possible  for 
al  proprieties  to  be  thus  coerced,  we  should  think  our  seamen 
marines  must  be  a  most  pious  and  moral  body  of  men.  Un- 
unately,  we  have  been  furnished  with  Health  reports  for  the 
P8  1860  and  1861,  and  Criminal  reports  for  1862,  which  tell  a 
fill  tale  of  immoralities  and  their  effects,  and  afford  us  suffi- 
t  cWdence  of  the  complete  inutility  of  Acta  of  Parliament 
le  in  coercing  morals. 

"The  present  naval  administration  appear  to  have  been 
kencd  to  this  fact,  probably  by  the  Report  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
sion  on  Education  of  1861,  which  gave  no  very  favourable 
>unt  of  the  schoolmasters  and  scholars  of  the  navy.  Aecord- 
ly,  in  August,  1862,  the  naval  schoolmasters  were  directed  to 
luce  certificates  of  merit,  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
Education,  and  were  '  required  to  instruct  boys  of  the  first  and 
jnd  class,  sening  on  board  the  ships  to  which  they  are  ap- 
ated,  and  to  conduct  schools  for  adults,  under  the  orders  of  the 
tain,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  chaplain.'  His  pay 
L  gratuity  was  fixed  at  from  £4:8  10s.  to  .€97  per  annum ;  and 
;  was  directed  to  be  attached  to  every  ship  bearing  195  men  and 
rards.  There  are  therefore  about  95  schoolmasters  '  employed,' 
to  speak  more  correctly,  receiving  wages  in  the  navy,  so  that 
re  the  orders  under  which  the  schoolmasters  act  carried  out  in 
spirit  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  conceived,  nothing 
re  could  be  required.  Unfortunately,  the  only  schools  sub- 
bed to  inspection  are  those  of  the  half-dozen  training  sliips  for 
%  and  though  even  in  these,  adult  schools  are  not  inquired 
er,  yet  the  good  effects  flowing  from  the  periodical  visits  of  a 
iool  inspector  are  most  apparent. 

"  When  this  gentleman  first  went  his  rounds  a  few  years  ago, 
found  that  the  ship's  painter  in  one  vessel  held  the  rating,  and 
med  the  wages  of  schoolmaster ;  in  another,  a  ship's  corporal's 
ties  were  performed  by  the  nominal  schoolmaster ;  and  in  a 
ri,  the  chief  portion  of  the  duties  were  those  of  writer  to  the 
mnanding  officer.  All  this  is  now  changed,  and  no  better- 
lered  schools  exist  than  those,  in  tlicse  half-dozen  ships,  sub- 
ted  to  periodical  inspection. 

''  But  of  the  other  ninety  schoolmasters  no  such  care  is  taken, 
e  captain  has  other  and  higher  duties  to  perform,  which  com- 
ady  prevent  his  attending  to  such  matters.  Tlie  care  of  the 
lODd-in-command  is  bestowed  chiefly  on  those  portions  of  the 
enud  organization,  which,  being  subjected  to  rigorous  inspec- 
n,  are  moat  likely  to  make  or  mar  his  professional  prospects. 
08  the  chaplain  is  left  to  his  own  devices  to  find  tables,  stools, 
1  screen,  a  place  to  stand  them,  and  scholars  to  use  them.  In 
)4^>  the  chaplain  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  bearing  about  60 
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boys  and  650  men,  who  should  naturally  receive  be 
schoolmaster,  succeeded  in  getting  a  broken  down  i 
tlie  office,  and  the  officers  to  subscribe  for  materi 
waiting  in  vain  for  six  months  to  procure  tables 
make  a  beginning,  he  very  quietly  asked  the  capt 
written  order  to  the  commander  to  fiirnish  the  re 
tenances,  only  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  lal 
duced  a  table  six  feet  by  four,  and  four  feet  high 
hinged  legs,  which  gave  a  peculiai*  rolling  motion  to 
No  stools  or  screen,  no  arrangements  for  the  i 
scholars,  or  for  evening  classes,  kc,  followed,  and 
chaplain  gave  the  whole  thing  up.  Similar  diffieull 
ricnecd  now,  though  modified ;  and  for  all  practice 
instruction  to  adults,  the  schoolmaster  afloat  might,  j 
as  well  be  on  shore.  AVere  the  same  rules  as  to  disc 
ance,  and  acquirements  exacted  from  the  naval  sel 
acted  by  the  Goveriunent  Inspectors  of  parochial  sc 
vcrj'  few  would  obtain  the  grant.  The  simple  rem 
own  hands,  and  is  susceptible  of  easy  apjilication.  \ 
95  schoolmasters  afloat,  of  whom  alwut  half-a-doz 
schools  periodically  inspected  with  the  best  effect, 
inspections  be  cai'ried  out  in  every  squadron  by  th 
the  Commander-in-Chiefs  flag-ship,  and  let  liim  p: 
spector's  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  ti 
the  Admiralty,  and  let  these  reports  when  received 
handed  over  to  a  Chief  Inspector,  charged  with  tl 
interests  of  the  navy.  ■)«•***  ^hc 
and  the  educational  directorship  might  well  be  in 
sinne  department,  and  l)c  presided  over  by  the  same 
should  then  probably  have  smaller  punishment  retu 
less  of  the  cry  recently  raised  by  the  naval  clergy  fc 
more  responsibility,  and  more  oversight.^' 

No  doubt  difficulties  exist  on  ship  1x):ird  to  1 
carrying  out  of  evening  adult  schools,  reading  < 
classes,  popular  lectures,  and  religious  meetings, 
ever,  have  been  repeatedly  overcome  in  well-organiz 
can  by  similar  organization  Ix;  in  most  cases  remove 
difficulties  arise  from  the  utter  want  of  system  wli 
most  of  our  ships  of  war.  In  too  many  ships  a  "ha 
want  of  system  obtains,  whicli  amounts  to  a  sort  ofd 
or  a  misapplication  of  theiirinciplc  that ''  sufficient  to 
evil  thereof.''  Tlie  omcers  in  command  do  thi 
energetically,  if  not  very  successfally,  the  work  no 
traton,  but  of  the  junior  executive  officers  j  thcl 
employed  to  do  the  duties  of  tlie  petty  officersi  the  i 
look  on,  and  the  petty  officers  as  ardinanr  seamei 
then  proceed  from  these  "Iiand-to-month''  ships  t 
ofRcers  are  very  nntmstwortliy,  the  midshipmen  o 
tbc  /ieutcnants  not  up  to  thea  "tfodL*,  ii\c^  tnSG 
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At  though  tliere  is  plenty  of  work  done  with  a  good  deal  of  iin- 
easantncss.  the  results  are  bv  no  means  creditable  to  those  labo- 
)us  ''mates  of  decks ^^  who  have  in  their  zeal  forgotten  that 
eir  commissions  made  them  commanding  officers  and  adminis- 
iton.  Amongst  such  officers  success  is  measured  by  the  niunber 
hours  daily  work,  which  they  have  personally  driven  out  of  the 
icers  and  ships'  companies,  and  not  by  the  character  and  utility 
the  labour.  To  work  all  hands  from  4  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily  is 
iir  rule,  Iea\dng  the  odds  and  ends  of  routine  work  to  be  done  from 
*.M.to  9p.m.  Wearied,  han*asscdand  often  temper-broken,  themen 
ire  to  their  hammocks  little  desirous  or  capable  of  recreation  of 
jr  kind.  Some  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  day,  of  whom  the  navy 
d  the  nation  are  deservedly  proud,  have  been  guilty  of  this 
cr-zealous  abdication  of  their  administrative  functions,  and 
[staking  alike  their  vocation  and  their  duty,  have  in  consequence 
mmanded  ships  in  a  most  disgraceful  privateer-like  state  of  dis- 
pline.  Perhaps  the  most  apt  illustration  of  this  erroneous  appli- 
tion  of  zeal  is  to  be  found  in  one  whom  the  navy  looks  upon 
ith  the  greatest  pride  and  hope,  but  whom  it  would  be  a  vio- 
nce  to  our  own  feelings  of  professional  love,  in  such  a  cornice- 
an,  to  name. 

Indeed,  the  administrative  talent  seems  so  rare,  that  it  would 
!  a  great  boon  if  some  of  the  more  able  administrators  were  ap- 
»inted  to  elaborate  a  system  of  routine  after  the  French  model — 
'  that — gales  of  'wind,  action,  and  other  real  exigencies  of  the 
rvice  excepted — some  check  would  be  put  on  the  number  of 
mrs  in  which  "  all  hands''  should  be  employed  on  deck,  and  on 
e  frequent  little,  but  irritating,  disturbances  of  the  watch  below, 
tere  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  harbour  work  should  not 
tirely  cease  in  a  sea-going  ship  between  6  p.m.  and  8  p.m., 
len  the  hammocks  go  down,  and  between  6  p.m.  and  8.45 ; 
[.  in  a  harbour  ship,  and  from  5  p.m.  in  short  days,  so  that  no 
turbance  of  any  kind  should  occur.  The  hoisting  up  of  boats, 
shing  of  clothes,  and  the  clearing  up  of  decks,  and  cvciy  other 
ty  could  be  eliminated  with  a  little  system  from  those  two  or 
)  and  three-quarter  hours  intencning  time,  if  captains  would 
;  resolve  that  not  the  smallest  duty  should  be  ordered — except 
defaulters — ^without  their  own  personal  permission  in  each  case, 
pposing  the  captain  not  to  be  his  own  "  mate  of  the  decks,"  he 
1  find  that  disturbances  in  these  quiet  hours  will  then  entirely 
use.  More  evil  is  done  by  want  of  thought  than  want  of  heaii; ; 
1  officers  arc  often  induced  to  disturb  the  men  in  the  "  silent 
its''  for  some  trivial  duty  which  forethought  should  have  pro- 
ed  for,  under  the  plea  that  it  will  only  occupy  them  a  minute 
10.  Tliey  inconsiderately  forget  that  sewing,  writing  material, 
du,  &c.,  cannot  be  thrown  down  for  a  minute,  with  the  as- 
Bnce  that  it  will  be  found  in  tlie  same  spot  on  their  return ; 
esj  too,  have  to  be  put  out;  night  clothing  under  repair  has  to 
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bo  put  on ;  qiiiet  naps  broken  in  upon,  and  other  delays  occur  ir 
obeying  the  "  pipe/'  which  lead  often  to  "  missing  muster/'  anc 
small  punishments. 

If  educational  measures  were  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  ir- 
dividual,  ministering  to  a  morbid  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  execvi^ 
tive  might  be  pardoned  ignoring  their   necessity.     It  is  as  ^ 
engine  of  discipline  that  we  desire  to  sec  them  employed — as 
weapon  for  the  promotion  of  good  humour,  kindness,  a  checr:S^ 
friendliness  between  man  and  man,  and  a  connecting  link  betwec/ 
the  officer  and  the  seaman,  binding  tlie  latter  by  a  moral  tic   to 
his  ship,  making  it  in  his  heart  and  mind,  what  fur  the  ])est  por- 
tion of  his  life  it  must  locally  be — ^liis  honie.     Other  secoudaiy 
purposes  of  minor  importance  they  may  be  made  to  8ubser\'e;  thug, 
lectures  may  be  made  a  medium  for  the  medical  officer  to  con- 
vey, in  a  popular  form,  information  on  the  means  of  conserving 
health,  under  different  circumstances ;  for  the  gunnery  officer  to 
popularize  the  general  principles  of  his  art;  for  others  to  give 
readings  of  naval  history ;  explanations  of  the  customs,  &c.,  of 
adjacent  countries ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  seas  being  traversed, 
or  of  the  coasts  on  its  borders,  &c.,  &c.     If  the  chair  were  in- 
variably taken  by  the    captain,  or  his  second-in-command,  hi« 
presence  would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  anything  being 
said  prejudicial  to  discipline — a  subject  which  the  captain  himself 
might,  with  propriety,  make  the  burden  of  a  lecture.     If  lectures 
only  served  to  promote  a  good  understanding  between  the  offiwrs 
themselves — as,  with  a  little  tact  on  the  captain's  part,  they  un- 
doubtedly would — ^thc  benefit  accruing  to  the  public  service  would 
be  very  great. 

We  have  shewn  in  a  former  article  how  all  imagined  difficulties 
were  surmounted  in  a  line-of-battle  ship  on  active  service  in  time 
of  war,  by  a  chaplain,  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  captain- 
one  of  the  first  seamen  of  the  day.  Also  how,  in  anotlicr  ship 
employed  in  more  peaceful  pursuits,  even  greater  results  were 
obtained  by  the  chaplain,  similarly  supported  by  a  captain  whose 
various  ships  companies  have  ever  been  second  to  none  in  dis- 
cipline, smartness,  and  cleanliness,  comfort,  contentment,  and 
general  efficiency,  the  result  of  patient  organization,  attentive  fore- 
thought, and  careful  consideration  of  every  detail. 

What  the  Second  Report  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education 
states  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  army  adnlt 
schools,  is  equally  applicable  to  evening  schools,  &c.,  in  the  uavyj 
viz. : 

"  The  interest  of  commanding  officers  in  the  work  of  education 
has  a  most  material  influence  upon  the  progress  of  adult  in* 
struction  in  a  regiment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  where 
the  colonel  is  Iiimsclf  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  his  m&tj 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  retard  that  improvement  htf 
been  removed.    Be  the  duties  ever  so  heavy  and  exacting,  he  will 
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HUH  to  cucouragc  his  men  to  go  to  .srliool,  and,  although  he 
t  be  able,  consistently  with  Ms  military  functions,  to  pre- 
jir  doing  HO,  nnilor  ilisnd  vantages  and  drawbacks,  he  ^ril], 
ch»s,  givi;  the  work  Ruch  Kympathy  and  co-operation  as  the 
tanees  will  i>ennit.   *  *  *  * 

the  regiments  have  appropriated  some  room  or  rooms  of 
racks  they  occupy,  as  a  tcmiwrnry  measure  for  this  purpose 
tion  anil  reading  rooms]  ;  but  it  is  Iiardly  necessary  to  say 
e  not  suitable.    *  *  *  * 

*  "The  eagerness  with  which  the  men  join  these  es- 
aents,  eren  when  held  in  rooms  indifferently  lighted  and 
.■d,  shows  liow  much  they  appreciate  any  rational  provision 
ir  their  comfort  and  amusement.     Nothing  would  be  more 

iu  a  regiment  than  well  organized  siHirious  recreation  and 

rooms,  and  t/ie;/  tend  more  titan  anything  tu  make  l/ie  mea 
jid  contented,  and  thereby  dea-ease  crime,  and  support  dis- 
tt  «  *  * 

the  report  on  lectures,  &c.,  recently  furnished  to  the 
by  the  commandant  [of  Woolwich  garrison],  for  the 
enatng  80th  April,  Hi6i,  almnt  17,000  persons,  eldefly 
,  arc  shewn  to  hare  attended  these  entertainments,  kc, 
mg  amateur  concerts] .  Since  that  date  the  numlwr  has 
seaaed  [up  to  June,  18SI],  to  more  than  20,000.  «  *  »  * 
le  Retting  apart  of  rooms  for  recreation  is  a  boon  that  will 
to  be  duly  appreciated.  To  induce  soldiers  to  remain  in 
■  in  the  evening,  will  be  a  great  stop  towanis  keeping 
ont  low  company,  and  protecting  them  firom  intcra|K:rate 
And  if  to  the  amusements  which  arc  now  provided  for 
ier  within  reach  of  his  own  quarters  iu  the  library,  reailiiig, 
aa,  and  lecture  rooms,  if  to  all  these  sources  of  healthful 
icHi«  and  dirertion,  and  acting  in  confederacy  with  them,  ia 
mll-ngolated  aystem  of  adult  instruction  in  the  school, 

I u — 1 J J — : — 1^  ^■^^^  jjjg  results  to  the  army  will 

"*  e  improvement  of  its  morals,  aa 
^^^__^  'Ce.  *  *  *  * 

new  system  shall  have  been  carried  out  to  the 
ntemphited  liy  government,  each  rcftimcut  will  posaega  a 
[30  feet  long  and  S3  feet  broatl,  containing  two  commo- 
IBS  for  reading  and  games,  aa  well  as  a  bar  fbr  refrcsh- 
fteoreatioQ  rooms  arc  supplied  at  the  pnblic  expense  with 
games,  utensils,  fuel,  and  light.  It  U  intended  to 
le  walls  with  mnpx  and  clinrts,  and  with  diaffnuns  on 
rnscful  Rttd  interesting  information.  *  *  *  "Rins  each 
las  or  will  soon  have,  an  institute  mtliin  itaelf,  managed 
nL-«ommifi9ioued  oflU^-ni  and  men,  under  the  genoal 
a  of  the  commanding  ofTieer,  where  men  may 
m  hours,  fi?ec  from  all  irksome  n^traint,  ^xia 
iregalatioDB  as  arc  absolutely  necessary  fiat  'da^ 
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^'40,801  soldiers  siibscril}c  to  the  recreation  rooi 

^'  At  Canterbury  *  "^  *  of  every  five  soldiers  on 
the  Artillery  Brigade,  thrco  are  subscribers,  while  i 
depot  the  proportions  arc  still  more  favourable,  as  t\^ 
thi'ce  men  contribute  to  the  sni)port  of  the  roomsj 
attendance  in  both  cases  is  very  good;  results  ^ 
greatly  attributed  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  ins 
oiliccrs,  the  comfortable  nature  of  the  accommochiti 
tnrc,  the  large  supply  of  popular  games  and  light 
the  efficient  service  of  the  refreshment  bar.  -^^  *  * 

"  Non-commissioned  officers  and  men  on  the 
.J1,8G3/' 

The  Council  of  Military  Education  anticipating 
their  not  having  done  more  Avith  the  m:ichinery  at 
add: 

"  That  more,  veiy  much  more,  has  not  been  don 
education,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  deficiency 
tcacliers,  nor,  it  is  believed,  to  any  umvillingncss  gc 
part  of  the  pupils,  but  to  those  multifarious  duties 
the  time  of  the  soldier,  and  make  his  attendance 
unfrequent  and  irregular." 

Surely  in  the  face  of  such  residts, — ^failures  tho 
be  esteemed, — naval  officers  may  well  ask  themseh 
>ve  ?"  There  is  nothing  in  this  military  system  1 
transferred  with  advantage  to  discipline,  healthy  ai 
at  lefust  every  harbour  service  ship  in  the  navy.  Na; 
is  very  little  in  the  reiK)rt  referred  to,  that  was  not 
fidly  extemporized  under  the  high  administrative  tal( 
Jerninglumi  in  the  guimery  ship  at  Devonport,  wi 
on  discipline  let  those  officers  who  visited  that  sc 
yeai*s  1857-62  bear  witness ;  with  what  cflxjct  on  tl 
returns  let  the  official  records  show ;  and  with  what 
fiucnce  on  the  morale  of  the  officers  and  ship's  comps 
nised  by  most  observant  commanding  officers  who  rec 
seamen  from  that  ship.  Under  Captain  Jcniinghai 
schoolmaster  held  no  sinecure,  nor  was  any  latent  tf 
for  leading  physical  or  mental  recreations  undevelope 
room,  two  school-rooms,  a  lecture  hall  (in  the  main 
ing  school,  and  a  Bible  class-room,  were  provider 
parts  of  the  ship,  and  the  evening  hours  often  prove 
time  of  the  busy  day,  as  volunteers  thronged  these 
according  to  their  indi^ddnal  predilections.  Many 
families  at  the  port,  staved  on  board  at  night  in  oc 
than  take  their  turn  of  leave  on  shore. 

With  the  reports  on  Crime  and  punishmentj  and 

the  navy  before  us,  would  it  not  be  well  to  introda( 

attractive  means  of  inducing  the  nnmamed  men  in  Q 

and  harracks  to  forget  the  irksomeness  of  confinaa 

boardj  in  such  pleasant  "  evemngs  «X\i0ii)a"  i»Aai( 
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iccncs  (^  dissipation  on  sliore^  so  prejudicial  to  Iicaltlij  discipline^ 
md  religion  ?  And  even  as  regards  sea-going  ships^  can  notliiug 
HJ  done  in  the  interests  of  discipline  to  emulate  Sir  Sidney  Dacres 
n  the  '  Sans  Pareil,'  and  to  employ  the  naval  schoolmasters  in 
he  larger  ships,  and  the  "  acting  school  masters ''  in  the  smaller 
Jiies  ?  Is  the  system  of  repression  to  be  the  only  one  allowable  ? 
>r  should  we  not  rather  combine  with  our  "  hangings  "  at  one 
?nd  of  the  moral  scale,  encouragement  and  moral  suasion  at  the 
Jther?  Moral  elevation  may  at  least  go  hand  in  hand  with 
punishment,  and  prevention  with  cure. 

Naval  officers  desirous  of  trying  these  aids  to  discipline,  would 
do  well  to  study  the  Horse  Guards'  "  Reprint  of  the  Regulations 
for  Garrison  Libraries,  and  Regimental  Recreation  Rooms,'' 
dated  24th  March,  1864,  mmibered  "  Libraries  1.  1864/'  which 
is  included  in  the  "  Second  Report  of  the  Council  of  Education, 
pescnted  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,"  18G5. 

Validng,  as  every  true  lover  of  the  navy  must  do,  an  enlight- 
ened, reasonable,  and  unflinching  discipline,  as  the  first  necessity 
of  good  order  and  contentment  in  peace,  and  of  success  in  mari- 
time war,  we  have  dwelt  on  the  scholastic  portion  of  the  Naval 
Training  System  at  some  length.  It  is  in  this  that  our  chief 
deficiency  lies,  and  it  is  to  this  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of  that 
exceedingly  difficult  problem,  the  maintenance  of  discipline  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  crime,  and  of  its  consequent  punishment. 
There  are  deficiencies,  not  a  few,  in  the  mode  of  classifying  men 
in  sea-going  ships,  for  gunnery  instruction ;  and  there  are  still 
DK)re  important  revisals  needed  in  the  seamanship  of  the  Admiralty 
Station  Bill,  to  which  we  may  hereafter  hava  opportunity  to  refer ; 
out  these  have  comparatively  small  influence  on  the  great  question 
rf  the  day,  viz. :  the  means  of  utilising  modern  educational  pro- 
rross,  to  the  elevation  of  moral  life,  the  promotion  of  good  conduct, 
he  engendering  a  healthy  professional  esprit,  the  support  of 
Uthority,  and  the  maintenance  (or  restoration)  of  naval  discipline. 


ERRATA 

^  the  artioleon  *'  Our  Naval  Training  System/'  in  No.  20,  Vol.  iv.  February,  1866. 

P.  142.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  on  "Tlie  Deterioration  of  Seamen**  is 
^ptain  JL  P.  Byder,  B.N. 

Add  Note. — '*  The  recently  foundered  British  Steam  Ship,  '  London,'  had  amongst 
&r84  A.Bi.  no  leu  thauJ!fteenforeiffners,  whilst  passengers  to  Australia  'were  on  her 
ooIb,  receiTing  nominal  waees,  to  make  up  the  crow  required  by  the  Emigration  Act." 

P.  144.  ^Die  number  of  ladi  now  under  training  is  2,200. 

P 160.  Th0  chief  of  training  oaptaius  was  the  late  Bobert  Harris. 

Grimei  an  toMattd^  not  tolerated,  against  the  boys. 
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TWO  YEAB8  IN  THE  ANGLO-BPANIfiH  LEGION. 

Fr  July,  1835,  large  bills  were  posted  on  the  walls  in  London, 
inviting  all  enterprising  young  men  to  enlist  in  the  Ist  re^- 
ment  of  '^  Reyna  Issabclla  Lancers,"  being  part  of  the  British 
Auxiliary  Legion,  to  be  raised  and  commanded  by  Colonel  De 
Lacy  Evans,  M.P.  for  Westminster ;  and  in  consideration  of  tbe 
well-known  liberality  of  the  said  Colonel,  not  to  say  anything  of 
the  "  Two  Pounds  Bounty  and  a  new  Kit,"  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
rendezvous,  the  ^  Ship,^  in  Charles  Street,  Westminster;  and  for  \ 
one  shilling,  then  and  there  received  and  spent,  became  for  two 
years  a  mercenary  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

Wliile  Avaiting  to  pass  the  doctor,  who  held  liis  levee  in  the 
Club  Room,  I  fell  in  with  another  tailor,  a  young  man  of  respect- 
able connections,  who  had  of  late,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
been  ^^  rather  wild."  We  Avcrc  both  passed  with  but  little  scrutiny, 
and  as  quickly  cemented  our  friendship  at  the  bar;  after  which  ve 
went  to  see  a  ckere  amee  of  his  who  lived  in  the  Almonry ;  she  vas 
not  in,  and  Phillips  wrote  on  the  wall  Avith  a  burnt  stick,  "  Off 
to  Spain,"  and  came  away.  To  neither  of  our  mothers  was  this 
much  information  vouchsafed,  and  he  died  of  fever  in  Vittoria, 
and  his  mother  saw  him  no  more.  Little  thoughts  had  we  then  of 
death.  I  sold  my  watch  to  a  Jew,  and  made  a  bargain  for  our 
clothes,  which  he  was  to  have  when  avc  came  home  at  night ;  and 
then  off  to  Astley^s  Theatre,  where  we  saw  Mazcppa — I  had  not 
seen  it  more  than  ten  times  before — and  that  young  old  man  Wid- 
dicome,  and  the  scenes  in  the  Circle,  and  then  back  to  the  Jew, 
who,  although  it  was  midnight,  \vas  ^ride  awake,  and  gave  us  about 
one-sixth  of  the  value  of  our  clothes,  and  old  ones  to  replace  them. 

Early  next  morning  we  mustered  some  twenty  of  us  by  Cap- 
tain Cumberledge,  and  marched  down  to  "WTiitehall  Stairs,  em- 
barked in  a  dung  barge,  and  conveyed  to  Wapping,  where  the  Irish 
steam  packet,  the  '  William  Faucit,'  Avas  getting  under  weigh.  I 
saw  on  the  river  several  acquaintances,  but  they  w^ere  not  likely  to 
recognize  me,  clad  as  I  then  was,  in  old  cord  trowsers  and  sleeved 
vest  patched  with  clay  together,  with  a  shabby  broad  brunmed 
gossamer,  looking,  as  my  chum  said,  a  cross  between  a  Quaker  an^ 
a  brick -maker. 

Our  destination  was  the  'Swiftsure'  hulk,  in  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  and  to  her  we  were  quickly  transferred  on  our  arrival. 
At  the  gangway  was  one  of  the  Legion  on  sentry,  he  was  dressed 
in  a  canvas  frock  and  trowsers,  Onasburgh  shirt,  and  Scotch  capi 
and  armed  with  a  broomstick ;  we  were  all  quickly  dressed  in  the 
8ame]uniform,  and  our  clothes  thrown  overboard.  I  had  a  dim  sus- 
picion that  the  dress  was  very  appropriate,  having  seen,  some  ten 

*  I  have  thought  it  adyisable  to  print  this  MS.  precisely  as  it  has  bean  Mot  to  0^ 
It  is  what  it  pro&ssee  to  be,  the  Autobiography  of  a  private  soldier. 
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an  before,  clothing  of  the  like,  which,  on  enquiry,  I  found  was 
!•  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  '  Swiftsurc '  was  a  seventy-four  g^un  ship,  a  three  decker, 
d  had  more  than  a  thousand  troops  on  board,  Artillery  Lancers 
:1  Kiflemen ;  she  hafl  been  at  Trafalfcar,  and  had  Nclson^s  famous 
nal  nailed  against  her  poop.  I  thought  it  sadly  out  of  place 
ere  we  were.  We  had  squad  drill  three  times  a  day,  under  the 
)crvision  of  Adjutant  Mc  Kin  tosh  of  the  Rifles,  and  I  soon 
nied  my  facings,  and  the  mysteries  of  "threes  about,''  and 
)rm  four  deep.''  We  were  a  very  ([uecr  lot,  and  many  seemed 
ermined  to  do  all  their  fighting  in  British  waters ;  scarce  an 
II  without  a  quarrel,  always  Ixicoming  general  at  meal  times, 
lecially  after  dinner,  when  the  surplus  potatoes  gave  an  irresist- 
3  temptation,  and  were  thro\*ii  about  like  ^hail,  tin  pots  and 
s  1)eing  useil  in  retaliation.  Some  had  never  before  been  in 
Ji  good  quarters,  and  were  saucy  accordingly. 

On  board  were  the  rakiugs  of  the  jails  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
vened  with  some  scajwgraces  like  myself,  to  which  may  be 
led  not  a  few  deserters  from  the  army.  Our  officers,  as  I  after- 
rds  found,  were  of  the  like  heterogeneous  description :  bank- 
}U,  horse-dealers,  and  seedy  gentlemen  of  all  sorts,  with  some 
dgood  soldiers  and  gallant  gentlemen,  in  whom  a  love  of  ad- 
ature  overcame  their  aversion  to  the  company  they  were  obliged 
keep,  aiul,  who,  if  aftenvards  they  saw  a  man  do  his  work  gal- 
itly,  was  for  the  time  oldivious  to  his  antecedents. 

The  scene  at  the  dinner  was  nothing  compared  to  that  of  mak- 
5  down  the  Ijcds  in  the  evening.  Just  fancy  a  thousand  sacks 
led  with  straw,  all  being  moved  at  one  time  })etween  decks,  your 
ly  chance  of  gaining  the  particular  spot  that  you  for  the  time 
nsidered  your  berth,  was  by  sheer  strength,  using  your  bed  as  a 
tteriug  ram ;  if  not  quick  on  the  order  being  given,  you  were 
'dy  to  be  bedless  when  you  had  it,  if  not  quick  back  you  had 

place  to  lie  down  in,  and  so  a  rush  was  made,  and  all  was  eon- 
rion  and  darkness — the  beds  obscuring  the  light  from  all  the 
rts.  In  this  game  I  was  generally  a  winner,  and  could  enjoy 
3  sport  comfortably  from  the  top  of  mine  own  straw ;  but  on  one 
^ion  I  was  late,  and  fairly  or  unfairly  borne  down  by  an  ava- 
iche  of  Ijcds,  and  lay  almost  stifled,  but  safe  in  other  respects 
m  the  skirmish  that  was  going  on  over  me.  At  last  I  was  brought 
light ;  and  then  came  my  turn  to  fight  for  my  sack,  to  which  I 
ng  like  a  snail  to  its  shell,  and  got  away  at  last,  with  no  other 
uage  than  a  scratched  fa(^  from  a  rifleman's  wife,  who  was  the 
ue  of  the  row,  by  appropriating  a  double  share  of  bedding.  I 
1  not  attempt  to  describe  the  going  to  bed,  or  the  getting  up  in 
( morning,  a  cockney  and  a  Dublin  Jackeen,  when  they  are  well 
.  and  have  little  to  do,  are  both  witty  and  humoursome,  and  in 
ny  cases  wicked  also,  and  the  lads  on  board  the  ^  Swiftsure,' 
re  certainly  not  behind  their  class.  Every  day  added  to  our 
Dobers^  and  in  every  batch  was  at  least  one  special  character. 

T  2 
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We  often  lind  fatigiic-pfutics  to  tlic  tlockyanl 
for  our  ixigimciit ;  tlu-y  wore  contractcil  for  at  twcii 
i;a<;li,  mid  a  icry  profitable  job  somebody  had  n 
hort<c>!>,  like  tlic  iiicii,  wen;  of  all  sorts,  Init  tlie  bad 
many  of  tlicm  wci'c  ns  well  acquainted  with  the  str 
as  the  liackney  eoachmeu  who  liad  driven  them ;  a 
fonrtli  of  thcni  were  wholly  broke  down  licfore  i 
bivkr  in. 

One  of  the  soldier  eooks  was  fmnouH  for  his  eho 
we  wci-e  one  afternoon  joining  iutlic  burtlien  with  t 
of  our  lungs,  wlipii  the  song  was  suddenly  hushed, 
went  round  that  the  ship  was  on  fin?,  then  ennie 
and  fro,  and  an  insane  halloobaloo,  and  I  rcti»:<l  to 
eular  spot  and  laid  down  under  the  port. 

"  Blood  and  hounds !  man  !  don't  you  know 
fire  ?"  said  one. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  come  and  sit  down  licre,  yon'l 
way — jilentv  to  put  it  ont  without  you  and  me." 

And  so  it  happened,  all  was  over  in  a  few  mi»u 
lerj-maii's  wifi;  had  made  a  fire  on  tlie  lower  deel 
wanted  hot  Mater,  and  the  waiTanl-ollicer  in  charj 
was  ID  hot  watei'  for  some  time  after,  he  being  pluei 
the  arrival  of  the  doekyard  authorities, 

■\Vc  had  alwwt  three  hours  drill  eaeli  day,  the  w 
lieing  our  own,  to  sing,  tight,  or  play  eards,  as  the  t 
But  a  week  snfliecd  to  weary  nie  of  all  this,  and  on 
interest  with  Lientenant  Partuigton,  and  was  one  o1 
to  go  in  the  barque  '  Jupiter,'  of  LivcqKwl,  with  ni: 
horses  to  St.  Andcro,  a  sea-port  on  the  north  c 
After  the  hoi"scs  were  shipped,  and  the  ship  out  in  t 
were  sent  on  board  and  commeiieed  our  duties,  shor 
we  were  visited  by  the  toini-major,  a  most  impos 
racked  hat  ami  (Timson  feather,  who,  attended  l)y  t 
ing  sergeants,  eainc,  I  snpj>osP,  to  sco  if  any  of  the 
recniits  had  taken  a  seeoud  bonntv.  "When  they  1 
were  ])aid  our  two  pounds  eaeh,  and  were  dclivcrcdj 
the  enatom,  into  the  liands  of  the  Jews. 

There  were  ouly  ten  of  us,  tlie  full  sum  of  all 
twenty  pounds,  and  this  simi  attracted  six  Jews, 
know  ^I'hcn  we  were  to  get  the  money,  but  they  knew  a 
theit!  they  were,  they  had  beer  in  a  cask  enough  for  fi 
iu  bhuhlcrs  enough  for  one  hundred;  and  they  pcrtn 
treated,  lied,  bullied^  and  blasphemed  j  one  in  partd 
the  very  agony  of  his  persuasion  that  a  nsar  n 
shilltngB,  "  BO  help  him,"  fasd  big  tears  ndling  dtn 
nntil  at  last  the  captain  of  the  ship  turned  tbmt  f* 
until  they  had  sold  the  lemainder  of  the  beer  an^ 
of  U8,  Beimett,  who,  as  ve  afterwards  fbnnd  ou^ 
aei^  and  ao  nstarally  todc  to  KiujkiUinn^ 


ng  dtn 
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We  got  our  anchor  next  morning,  and  Bennett's  beer  lasted 
hat  day.  Ti\Tien  it  was  all  sold,  he  took  sea-sick,  and  was, 
four  more,  sick  nearly  all  the  voyage,  leaving  all  the  work  to 
of  us;  and  had  it  not  been  for  three  officers'  servants,  in 
5c  of  their  masters'  horses,  who  gave  us  some  help,  we  should 
had  more  than  we  had  bargained  for — the  getting  at  and 
ping  the  water  from  tlie  hold  being  of  itself,  for  one  himdred 
3s,  five  men's  work.  AVe  had  bad  weather,  and  lost  three 
2S  on  the  passage,  one  of  them  being  a  valuable  stallion 
iging  to  Captain  Cumberledge;  and  made  the  land  on  the 
jnth  day,  passing  up  the  river,  and  casting  anchor  opposite 
own  of  Santander,  amongst  several  ships,  chiefly  British,  one 
em  being  the  ^  Castor '  frigate,  on  board  of  which  Commodore 
I  John  Hay  flew  his  flag. 

t  was  Sunday  afternoon ;  the  quays  in  front  of  the  river  were 
ed  by  fine  lofty  houses,  buUt  of  white  stone,  and  there  are 
ral  churches,  the  bells  of  which  are  ringing  in  an  independent 
of  manner,  but  the  sounds  coming  over  the  waters  with  a 
$ing  sound  notwithstanding.  The  quays  are  crowded  with 
icnadera,  and  with  the  captain's  telescope  I  can  see  that  the 
are  nearly  all  in  uniform — dark  coats,  with  red  epaulettes — 
the  ladies  have  that  most  graceful  of  head-dresses,  the  Spanish 
tilla.  Away  to  the  left  the  Pyrenees  stand  boldly  out,  and  I 
10  delighted  with  sights  and  sounds  so  new  and  strange,  that  I 
)ut  little  sleep  that  night. 

Jarly  on  Monday  morning  we  commenced  imshipping  the 
es,  and  by  noon  they  were  all  ashore,  and  we  land  ourselves, 
he  quay  I  meet  one  of  the  regiment  in  a  real  red  jacket,  and 
that  all  we  had  left  bcliind  at  Portsmouth  had  arrived  before 
ri  the  London  merchant  steam  vessel,  the  first  half  of  the 
nent  having  made  the  voyage  in  the  ship  ^  Lord  Lyndoch,' 
!  time  before  I  enlisted.  The  barracks  are  at  the  other  side  of 
)ld  town,  and  l)efore  I  get  there  I  have  tasted  pretty  freely  of 
iga  wine,  and  have  learnt  the  vernacular  for  bread  and  cheese, 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  I  arrive,  and  everybody  seems  in 
iiddle.  Arms  and  accoutrements  have  this  day  been  issued 
the  stores,  and  the  Spanish  guard  at  the  door  has  for  the 
time  been  relieved  by  a  properly-equipped  guard  of  our  own 
,  whose  belts,  guiltless  of  pipeclay,  look  quite  as  raw  as  the 
era. 

)ur  barrack  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  large  house,  and  I 

find  my  way  up  to  D  troop   (to  which  I  belong)  on  the 

ad  floor.     Almost  all  are  in  a  bewildered  state,  with  pouches, 

els,  sword-belts,  &c.,  the  various-  buckles  and  fittings  of  which 

very  mysterious.      There  are  a  few  exceptions;    some  old 

iers,  who  are  dignified  or  indifierent,    (^^Poor  trash,"  says 

''to  what  they  have  in  the  12th,")   and  some  Pedroites,  who 

been  in  the  Portuguese  legion,  who  have  themselves  fixed  up, 

e  Yankees  say,  and  are  strutting  about,  and  getting  on  demand 
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a  proper  dcj^rec  of  respect  from  tbcir  less  lean 
Adjoiniug  the  barrack  is  tlic  canteen,  to  which  I  i 
one  visit,  and  hy  dark  1  am  fast  asleep  on  my  bi 
imported  fleas  and  all  from  Portsmouth:  and  so 
night  in  Spain. 

Very  sick  uas  I  when  I  awakened  the  next  ir 
rcveillee  sounded  in  a  very  outlandish  fasliion 
tnimpetcr,  our  trumpets  being  tus  yet  in  ston\  T  \ 
good  terms  with  myself.  Daily  drudgery  on  shipl 
improved  the  colour  of  my  canvas  clothing,  an  atten 
which  was  defeated  by  an  universal  vote  of  my  shij 
was  better,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  pur{K)se,  ci 
dirty. 

Directly  after  rising,  word  wjis  passed  for  th 
'  Jupiter'  to  ])ai'adc  directly.  AVhen  1  got  down,  1 
lx»ing  inspected  by  Adjutant  Small,  who  afterwanls 
— nine  of  us — and  called  us  a  set  of  d — d  dirtv  ra 
only  comfort  luider  this  insult  was  that  I  certainly  ( 
than  anv  of  the  rest — not  bcinjc  any  way  clean,  but 
them.  ]^enu(*tt,  for  instance,  who  had  done  little  el 
voyage  than  sc^U  beer  and  sleep  in  the  straw,  was 
sweep.  After  marching  us  in  rear  of  the  guanl 
down  the  road,  past  our  stables,  and  through  Mhat  ji 
a  turnpike,  we  turned  into  a  field  on  the  left,  and  1 
a  low  stone  wall.  Two  nu^n  were  to  be  flogged : 
came  to  the  fn)nt,  and  took  from  a  bag  an  immcui 
tails,  procured,  as  1  afterwards  ascertained,  from 
frigate ;  and  the  two  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  : 
them  was  Andrew  Virtue,  an  unfortunate  Scotchi 
Ixjcn  drunk  and  riotous  the  night  before,  and  bci 
^Jupiter'  crew — the  other  nine  were  taken  that 
warning  to  tliem ; — the  otlier  delincpicnt  was  Calh 
drunk  and  riot<)U8  every  night,  and  flogged  almost  c 
(He  Mas  sent  home  a  few  days  after  as  incorrigib 
l)egg(?d  hard  to  be  forgiven  "just  this  cmcc?,'*  lx;caii 
old  Waterloo  man ;  but  neither  the  prayers  and  cn1 
licforc,  nor  the  curses  while  the  punishment  was  l)ei] 
had  any  cflbct  on  the  adjutant ;  and  Callagau  rccei\ 
on  the  back,  still  sore  from  former  floggings,  and  tT 
down.  And  then  came  my  poor  shipmate's  turn, 
guard  stood  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  I 
pressing  his  chest  against  the  masoniy ;  and  he  lecci 
on  his  posterior :  then,  after  a  caution  to  him  in  ] 
to  us  his  shipmates  in  general,  we  were  marched  bac 

I  can  but  ill  describe  my  feelings  during  this  dia 

I  had  a  sick  head  before ;  now  I  was  fairly  sick  at 

thought  Ij  should  nine  men  be  punished  because 

done  mvng?  and  conscience  whispered  that  the 

ivgardcd  me,  was  timely,  ttud  l\ie  iB\\T\\Awiw«a^  ^^c 
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as  I  not  drunk  the  night  before  ?  and  might  I  not  have  been 
tons,  too  ?  was  it  not  as  a  rule  with  me,  the  word  and  the  blow, 
i  sometimes  the  blow  first  ?  These  thoughts  did  not  tend  to 
m  me,  and  I  felt  as  much  pain  in  mind  as  those  punished  did  in 
I7,  and  would  have  almost  as  soon  been  flogged  as  to  have  had 
:  duty  of  holding  them ;  but  my  principal  feeling  was  of  dread 
I  intense  hatred  against  the  adjutant.  This  little  bit  of  reality 
i  a  fiill  stop  to  all  my  romance.  I  had  read  Cervantes  and 
Sage,  and  had  Ijeen  imagining  all  sorts  of  strolls  in  the  Brown 
luntains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  with  beautiful 
ratheas  and  Donnas.  And  now,  on  our  march  back,  I  had  a 
y  heavy  heart,  and  if  I  did  not  wish  myself  back  at  my 
ther's  pleasant  fireside,  I,  at  least,  thought  of  her  goodness  and 
ing-kindness  towards  me,  and  wished  that  I  had  bidden  her 
)d-bye  before  I  had  left. 

With  those  who  had  l>ccu  more  than  two  months  under  the 
utant's  command,  such  scenes  as  above  described  were  quite 
nmon.  Those  most  liable  to  punishment  made  a  point  of  being 
iant  imder  the  lash ;  the  old  soldiers  especially,  and  most  of 
I  recruits  followed  suit.  And  I  may  say  here,  that  in  all  my 
)erience  of  flogging,  both  then  and  since,  I  never  knew  one 
tance  of  its  making  a  man  better. 

With  the  exception  of  some  few  men  behind  with  ship-loads 
horses,  our  regiment  was  now  complete ;  and  we  commenced 
diering  in  earnest.  Tlie  foot  drill  on  board  the  *  Swiftsure^  was 
t  lost  to  us,  and  sword,  lance,  and  carbine  drill,  with  stables 
ice  a-day,  kept  us  fully  employed.  Our  commanding  ofl5cer 
8  Colonel  Kinloch,  a  fine  looking  man,  about  twice  as  big  as 
5  general  run  of  colonels.  Our  Major  llait  was  a  gentleman 
i  a  soldier  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Our  senior  Captain 
akefield  was  brother  to  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  notorious 
ne  years  before  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Ellen  Turner,  a  great 
iress.  Captain  Cumberledge,  then  on  furlough  from  the  Madras 
ny,  was  in  command  of  B  troop.  C  troop  was  commanded  by 
ptain  Baker,  son  of  the  afterwards  coroner  for  Middlesex.  D 
op,  to  which  I  had  the  misfortime  to  belong,  was  commanded 
Captain  Oakley,  said,  with  I  do  not  know  what  truth,  to  have 
311  cashiered  from  the  Madras  cavalry.  I  do  not  remember  the 
?tain  of  E  troop  before  Adjutant  Small  was  promoted  to  the 
inmand.  And  F  troop  was  held  by  Captain  Stevenson.  Our 
utenants  were,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  went,  gentlemen.  Of 
Bssrs.  Inman,  Partington,  Hagreve,  and  Moore,  I  can  speak 
Bitively,  both  as  to  their  manners  and  gallantry.  And  the 
rnets,  not  being  generally  accorded  the  authority  to  order  two 
ten.  at  stable,  or  any  other  duty,  were  considered  very  small 
tatoes,  and  have  consequently  escaped  my  memory,  with  the 
seption  of  Byham,  noted  as  a  duellist,  and  Walker,  son  of  an 
iiy  agent  in  the  Strand  (D'Oyleys) . 
It  mrald  have  been  pleasant  drilling  in  the  bright  days  in  the 
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month  of  September,  and  a  lance  or  sword  as  good  i 
I  could  liave ;  but  there  was  one  drawback,  wliile  w 
di'illed  in  squads  by  the  troop-sergeants,  all  old  sold 
nel  and  captains  were  all  in  attendance,  and  thei 
farrier  with  the  ominous  green  bag;  we  all  knew  wl 
tained,  or  any  inattentive  or  stn])id  would  be  specdil 
on  the  subject.  We  had  Init  the  tenth  part  of  th 
Hritish  soldier  lias  to  learn  his  drill  in,  and  were  e: 
ten  times  as  diligent.  It  was  hard  work  for  both  in 
rcTmits.  Some  of  the  late  Portuguese  Legion  tl 
also  s(mie  Germans  and  Poles,  to  Avhoni  the  drillin 
and  some  old  soldiers  Avho  only  appeared  on  parade  i 
and  a  tcAV  Avho  had  been  in  the  Peninsular  wars  o: 
and  Avere  engaged  in  eonmiissariat  and  other  dutic 
knowledge  of  the  languoge ;  but  to  the  majority,  mo: 
it  was  a  ])ursuit  of  knowlalge  luider  dilliculties,  in 
lieve,  T  got  on  as  well  as  most  of  my  sort  for  the  i\ 
after  which  I  was  ordered  into  the  tailors'  shop  to  as 
ing  the  clothing. 

At  this  time  the  llidin^'-ilaster  Ilealev  used  to  1 
ment  out  to  Corban  plain,  to  give  the  recruits  a 
riding.     Fi'om  these  lessons  I  was  absent ;  the  slio 
speak  more*  correctly,  the  floor,  having  stronger  cla 
was   unwillingly  compelled  to  acknowledge.     I  did 
Spain  to  tailor,  I  could  have  done  that  in  London 
regiment  was  to  mareli  on  the  3rd  of  Novend)er,  I  \^ 
get  at  least  one  lesson  in   horsemanship  Ixiforc  tl 
stated  my  Avish  to  my  trooj)  sergeant-major,  who  ci 
in  this  laudable  wish ;  and  the  next  morning  1  lei 
shop  slyly  and  went  to  the  stables  where  a  hoi'sc  was 
which  1  with  some  instruction  saddled  and  bridled, 
the   rojul,  where  we  w(Te  to  form  up  before  movi 
riding-master  kept  strictly  to  his  riding  lesson,  and 
absurd  scrutiny  as  regards  diess  :  I  was  just  as  1  In 
of  the  tailors*  sho]) — a  caj),  jacket,  duck  overalls  a 
stockings.     I  was  told  off  as  a  centre  of  three,  mow 
brute  about  eighteen  hands  high,  called  the  "  Cami 
imgahdy  fonn.     On  the  order  being  given  to  '^  draw 
general  clatter  and  unsteadiness  caused  my  liorsc  t 
course,  hanging  on  by  the  bridle,  and  down  we  botl 
the  jeers  of  my  comrades.      Wc  were  both  soon  u; 
]daccs,  and  then  we  went  tlirces  right  and  off  about 
the  plain,  the  old  soldiers  lacing  mixed  up  with  lis  to 
instruction    and    assistance    they  could.       When 
Hounded  "  trot,"  one  on  mv  right  jocosely  gave  mc 
"  that  if  there  was  a  soft  place  on  the  saddle  I  sho 
find  it  out,  as  1  was  all  over  it  every  minute/'    Wl 
to  the  plain  wc  had  some  movements  in  troopsj  and 
recruits  were  put  in  £ront  for  a  c\iBX{5ii,iiV&  tiie  old  i 
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rear,8trict  orders Ix^iug  given  to  tliem  to  ride  over  all  who  fell  off;  and 
the  ofiScer  rode  on  some  half-a-mile  to  the  front  with  a  trumpeter, 
and  we  all  prepared  for  a  charge.    I  took  a  firm  seat  in  the  saddle, 
thrust  my  stoekiiiglcss  feet  well  home  in  the  stirrups,  and  twisted 
the  httle  finger  of  my  rein-hand  round  the  centre  cloak-strap  that 
came  through  the  flounce  or  holster  cover.     Away  we  went  on  the 
j«ound  of  the  trumpet,  first  at  a  trot,  which  soon  shook  me  out  of 
the  firm  scat  that  I  had  taken  as  per  ad\dcc ;  then  at  a  canter  at 
'which  I  somewhat  recovered  myself,  and  then   at  a  gallo]),  the 
horses  bringing  themselves  to  a  halt,  certainly  without  any  assist- 
ance on  my  part,  I  Ijcing  quite  out  of  breath  with  going  the  pace, 
the  back  of  mv  sword  had  sorelv  bruised  mv  shoulder-blade,  and 
the  stirrups  had  cut  into  my  insteps,  where  I  carry  the  scars  till 
this  day. 

This  was  my  first  lesson  in  equitation  ;  a  very  rough  one,  but 
pleasant  for  all  that,  as  it  was  taken  against  the  wishes  of  the  ser- 
geant tailor,  wiio  I  looked  upon  as  my  natural  enemy  until  I  one 
da?  got  a  job  that  silenced  me  for  some  time,  this  was  to  cover 
the  handle  of  the  cat,  that  from  frequent  use  required  recovering. 
AVhilst  I  had  this  specimen  of  the  feline  species  under  my  hands, 
1  took  the  measure  of  it :  its  body  was  twenty  inches  in  length 
and  five  in  circimifcrence,  covered  with  black  cloth  and  oma- 
mcutcd  at  centre  and  ends  with  red  tassels ;  the  tails  were  one 
yard  in  length,  the  thickness  of  a  common  black-lead  ])encil, 
8cwc(l  at  the  ends  with  waxed  twine  to  prevent  fraying.  I  took 
this  job  as  a  slight  hint,  and  from  that  time  was  less  dissatisfied 
^ith  the  shop  and  the  dollars  I  could  earn  in  it,  instead  of  doing 
^y  duty  where  luck  and  not  good  behaviour  woidd  keep  my  back 
free  from  the  lash. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  majority  had  more  than  one  idea  of 
^Idiering.  A  belt  awry,  or  improperly  pipeclayed,  a  slovenly 
Salt,  a  loosely-fastened  stock,  wa^  a  frequent  and,  no  doubt,  an 
^^comfortable  sight  to  the  initiated  for  the  first  month,  but  by 
^Uit  of  persuasions,  threats,  and  more  than  a  little  flogging, 
together  with  the  natural  ])ride  induced  by  a  smart  uniform,  and 
^U  emulation  encouraged  by  the  old  soldiers  between  rival  troops, 
^Uc  regiment  soon  began  to  form  a  creditable  appearance  at  foot 
Parades,  and  could  handle  both  sword  and  lance  in  a  mannei'  that 
■H^tokcned  danger  to  the  enemy.  Attached  to  us,  and,  I  1)elieve, 
to  every  regiment  in  the  legion,  were  several  cadets  waiting  for 
^Hjmmission  vacancies.  One  evening  a  parade  was  held  in  the 
**table  by  candle-light,  and  the  proceedings  of  a  drum-head  court- 
tiiartial  was  held,  sentencing  one  of  our  cadets  to  l)c  flogged ;  he 
*^ad  stolen  the  gold  watch  of  an  officer  with  whom  he  Mas  quar- 
ried (Captain  liakcr),  and  he  was  punished  accordingly,  and  sent 
uome  the  next  day  with  Callagan  and  a  dozen  more  bad  charac- 
ters. It  was  not  all  the  thieves  that  were  detected  and  punished 
^  this  summary  manner ;  while  men  whose  only  faults  were  stu- 
pidity and  slovenliness,  and  others  victims  to  thieves,  lost  their 
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Kpowsarie*.  and  were,  in  coiieequcncc,  punished  frequenfl 
^.Ti-at  rnieltv.  TImtp  are  ^umc  uf  ilii"  ^■yrt  iu  every  regii 
m.:.  who  are  alivay-  in  a  hurry  ami  tievi-r  nady,  always  el 
th.m'dve'.  mid  uf  vcr  cltaii.  whi)  were  llii^'ijed  uiilil  in  sonii 
tl.iv  ^"t  (uiil  a:.d  hurdoned,  and  in  utinrs  went  to  the  hospi 
ciie.i:  th(--e  were  alwi  the  men  who  lost  their  shirts  and  f 
Ixeav.-c  thiv  had  Ijiit  a  biieklc  and  strap  as  a  check  to  tl 
h'^nt-TT  oi"  their  ncishlmnrs. 

The  a»>;s:ani-r\irri'T  nl'  mir  tniop  was  Thompson,  a  raw 
ciav.:.  wh".  ":;  h:*  own  <vnitV>>i(ju.  wa*  a  deserter  tnjni  tlit 
aniilerj,  and  who  a:  ilic  fir-t  Hujtsing  ]  had  witnessed  bad 
ia»ei:iatcd  me  by  the  fearful  and  wontlerfnl  fionrish  of  hi 
bei'.ire  )ie  lir^mKlit  the  cat  down  on  the  back  of  tlir  dc^Iiiii]ur 
w:.-  a*  I  :if:env;inls  f..\iiiil  one  of  ihc  bifr^e-^i  thieve*  in  ever 
of  the  word  in  thi'  ritnnient,  and  ofieii  iioftfjed  a  poor  recrii 
whi"'n-a^WTUs  r-f  wh-r-c  missing  shirt  or  tlauuel  lie  eould  have 
a  e-^rrec:  aeouuit. 

S  imo  few  day  Ix'fure  wc  maivhed  I  pot  released  fro 
;.'i::.ir«'  sli,.p.  and  endcav.um-d  to  make  np  for  lost  time.  I 
:!.■  ■'.•.;:!iri,-  and  tlie  ehmate  verj-  tnneh  (1  rccfiileet  we 
b;i'hi:. J  parade  on  the  !<!  of  November; ,  and  my  labours 
;;;:'i.r-'  »h>.'p  mve  me  a  fair  allowance  of  jxieket -money ;  hii 
ti.i-  k>wii  l'-<.>kivi  f'lr  time  wa>  come,  and  ivc  wen;  ahom  to 
Ri.-nee  «..>idieriii2  iu  reality:  and  on  the  morning  of  the  i 
NrAiuibiT.  liS'l.">.  the  left  Mjuadrun  of  the  n-jiimeiit  D  E  < 
incip'.  uglier  the  eomniaiid  of  Major  Rait,  man-hcd  fortli  i 
dineiiin  of  the  raountaius.  the  tops  of  which  were  covered 
a  white  mantle  of  snow,  altliough  it  was  still  summer  with 

We  eommenced  our  march  on  a  fine  sunshiny  day,  and  i 
advaTiced  into  the  coiinirv  everything  seemed  curious  and  jfc 
to  me.  t^peciallv  in  the  &illcts  at  night,  where  I  had  ui  ofl 
nitv  of  studving  the  domestic  economy  of  the  SpaniiA 
sceijnd  day's 'march  was  thron^h  a  very  bcantifnl  connlq 
were  maidiing  acrosa  a  plain  of  some  extent,  reminding  v, 
rih-  of  rfie  Konsh  of  Kildare,  and  here  rame  our  firet  mabaf, 
had  halted  at  a  small  stream  iii  the  witro  of  ih"  r»t'"  '»  : 
o)ir  hor«s.  I  had  b^^fo"-  !K"i*y'l  ■■•  .v^^K  "'^'^  '-'  ''^  ■'■ 
niorethanonoetoadjusthiss^Mllr,  »miwlK)^a  .  .1  m  , 
the  animal  be  rode,  a  fidgctiy  bliui  marc:  in  "-<' 
he  went  too  far  iu  and  the  hor^e  «ink  niii  Iwle  i 
soon  iwoveriug  «k1  making  the  bank  wW>'^ 
most  Kkdy  been  Iddarf  ig  ih'' 
more  allure, 
in  the  ri«r,» 
lad  to  thai  " 
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fresh  earth  on  tlic  river  bank  bciug  the  grave  of  oue  who  was 
heoJth  and  strcu^li  no  short  a  time  before.  Our  major'ii  gal- 
at  attempt  at  saving  life  hiui  wun  him  tlic  admiration  of  all,  and 
iiing  the  eiglitccn  moiilhs  he  was  with  the  irjpmciit  he  always 
aintaincd  liis  eharactcr  fur  humanity  and  gallantry. 

\\c  were  five  or  six  da\-«  inarehing  to  Brcvieska  through  a 
lautiful  and  romantic  country,  and  hnd  fine  weather  all  the  way. 
was  a  great  enjoyment  to  mc  and  the  laat  any  of  ua  were 
lely  to  get  for  s(mie  mimths.  How  pleasant  it  was  to  be  on  the 
Uancctl  guard  witli  a  good  fellow  for  a  sergeant,  who  would  let 
>tt  say  what  you  liked  and  do  almost  as  you  liked.  'Whcu  a  tiirii 
f  the  road  hid  us  from  the  main  iKxly  we  would  indulge  in  a  pas- 
^  of  arms,  and  then  liavc  a  short  and  sweet  gallop  to  regain 
ttrproi)cr  distance;  how  bright  was  the  sunshine,  and  how  we 
njOTcd  the  stupid  stare  of  the  I'aysanes  who  took  ofl'  their  stmi- 
re?o»,  and  I)owcd  to  the  ground  in  honour  of  our  red  and  yellow 
aire  flags. 

Better  still  it  was  on  the  rear  guard,  where  we  had  to  bring  up 
liB^lers,  or  wait  while  ItHwe  KlKie.s  were  fastened,  always,  if 
OBiblc,  ehoosing  a  venta  or  roadside  inn  for  that  purpose,  ealling 
»"Vino  Tinto/'  and  sonietimeH  paying  for  it;  but  Rome,  to 
iUthc  truth,  aeting  like  Diuido,  who  was  tlien  flourisliing,  or  like 
lU  gay  yuinig  knight  in  the  song,  they  drank  and  they  nxlt; 
nj;  and  though  I  never  bilked  a  Sp:tnish  innkeeper  myself, 
Mic  laughed  more  loudly  than  1  on  these  occasions.  When  we 
tivcd  at  Brcvieska,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  all  the  Infantry 
gimcnta  of  the  Legion ;  they  had  eomc  from  Bilboa,  where,  as 
■oat  St.  Sebastian,  they  had  lieeu  engiigtul  with  the  Cnrlists. 
iie  6th  Scotch  looked  very  nice  with  their  plaids  and  plnmcd 
ttneta ;  but  all  their  clothes,  those  of  the  1st  llcgimcnt  in  par- 
Solar,  the  Isle  of  Dogiann,  as  they  were  called,  showed  unniis- 
Mc  s_viii|itijms  ijf  flint  Hear  and  tear  incident  tu  a  soldier's 
At  Brevicska  tin'  winter  cjime  upon  us  sudden  and  sliiirp, 
here  also  the  supply  of  money,  that  had  l)cen  held  by  ihe 
I  (ergcatit-major,  fur  our  osc,  came  to  an  end.  I  had  been 
ed  from  guard  on  tlie  afternoon  of  one  day,  getting;  little 
■  '  same  evening  put  on  stablo 
stables,  I  got  no  iit^p 
I  to  be  on  ";uard '*" 
I  iK(toTi(i '^^Ctewcii  to  suoniit  "*  " 
■,  and  /'^'; 
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the  billets   picked  up    a  farrier  on  the  road,   had  two  doa       ^ 
administered  then   and  there   to  Trusty,   a   Thames   watermar^ 
'^  Irongate  "  we  used  to  call  him,  whose  only  fault  on  this  occasic:::^ 
was  being  rather  drowsy.     This  slight  hint  woke  me  up  thorough^^^  p 
and  we  were  as  busy  as  bees  in  a  very  short  time,  pipeclaying  bt^JJ 
polishing  belts,  swords,  pistols,  hiuces,  carbines,  spurs,  buttoxzv 
shoulder  seals   and  sliakos.      Then  came  bits,  stirrups,  buckle,/ 
saddles,  bridles,  and  collar  chains,  packing  valises,  folding  blanket- 
and  cloaks,  cleaning  horses  and  saddling.     At  tliree  o'clock  I  laid 
down  on  the  bare  floor,  and  should  soon  have  been  asleep,  but  was 
instantly  charged  by  Sergeant  Jemmy  O'Brien,    "  Get  out  of  that 
if  you  are  ready,  help  some  one  that  is  not,  no  sleep  for  you  until 
after  the  review.''     At  daylight  all  were  ready,  and,  after  some 
delay,  were  formed  up  in  a  ploughed  field  outside  the  town,  where 
General  Cordova,  accompanied  by  General  Evans,  and  a  little  army 
of  staff,  came  and  inspected  us ;  and  if  the  effect  was  at  all  com- 
mensurate to  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  produce  it,  ve 
must  have  looked  very  grand  indeed. 

General  Cordova  was  a  little  wasp-like  figure,  with  a  very 
yellow  skin,  and  eyes  so  black  and  piercing,  that  I  could  not  see 
any  other  feature  in  his  face.  I  saw  liim  twice  afterwards,  hut  all 
my  recollections  of  him  amount  to  a  cocked  hat,  under  which  was 
to  be  seen  two  bead-like  eyes  looking  out  from  a  yellow  skin. 
General  Evans  was  by  his  side,  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
staff  was  a  little  man  on  a  mule,  dressed  in  a  stiff  black  stuff 
frock,  breeches,  and  shoes,  with  a  white  nightcap,  over  which  was 
a  square-crowned  cap  of  the  same  material  as  the  frock,  this  was 
the  General's  confessor  ;  the  cavalcade  closed  with  a  strong  body 
of  Yellow  Hussars ;  and  all  was  over,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Paradanos,  a  village  some  six  miles  off,  and  there  take 
fresh  quarters,  Brevieska  being  too  croM'ded,  sickness  amongst  tte 
troops  being  the  consequence. 

As  soon  as  we  had  got  fairly  on  the  road,  I  went  to  sleep,  ai^^j 
with  a  few  starts  and  wakings  at  intervals,  slept  the  whole  of   ^^ 
way,  and  woke  up    amid  the  bustle  of  our  arrival,  thorou^*^'^^ 
refreshed.     We  stayed  only  a  few  days  at  this  place,  but      ^\ 
floggings  were  carried  out  here  with  a  greater  degree  of  sevc^^*? 
than  before.     No  doubt  the  colonels  of  the  different  regiments   ^^ 
compared  notes,  and  agreed  that  flogging  was  the  universal  rerC^^J 
for  all  the  ills  to  which  the  Legion  were  subject,  at  any  rate,  »i^^ 
we  had  come  under  the  direct  command  of  General  Evans,  flog^*^^ 
was  carried  out  with  greater  recldessness  and  cruelty  than  eveJ*- 

Captain  Wakefield  had  been  promoted  to  major  in  the  ^^^ 
Lancers,  and  the  riding  master,  Ilealy,  got  A  troop,  Adjuti*^^ 
Small  E  troop,  and  Lieutenant  Ilawson  was  adjutant,  and  a  v^O^ 
quiet  one,  but  the  captains  of  troops  gave  the  farriers  suflBci^^* 
work.  Should  our  captain  be  displeased  at  troop  exercise,  a  ia^* 
w^as  called,  and  the  ofl'cnder  stripped  and  flogged  at  tlie  uearc^ 
tree,  or,  as  on  one  occasion,  the  man's  hands  held  over  his  horse  ^ 
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bncli ;  this  took  jiluoc  wlicn  lie  had  the  troop  to  liiniaiclf,  iilicii  one 
nii^ht  always  csiKX-t  an  (iiitburst  of  his  cruelty.  Seldom  a  (ky  he 
utTL'iidcd  stahlos  that  one  at  least  of  liis  victims  did  not  suffer. 
Tlierc  Mere  some  fliirty  in  the  troop  wliom  he  was  constantly 
thrcntrnin;;,  and  whom  he  flogfied  Monietinief,  that  his  threats 
nii«:ht  liavc  suffieieiit  weight,  ("iijitiiin  Ilcaly  was  a  [)olishc<l 
tmut,  and  Captain  Small  a  rough  one,  hut  Cajitatn  Oakland's 
tjToiiLV  stood  out  boldly ;  he  did  not  talk  ahout  tJie  preseri'atioii 
of  liiseipline,  like  Small,  or  express  his  rejjii'ts,  like  Healy,  Init  lie 
llugRcd  his  men  Iwcanse  he  likc<l  it,  and  lie  got  Tliomiison,  the 
diiiiblc-jointed,  trausfcrml  to  liia  troo]),  not  l)ceatise  lie  eoidd  shoo 
a  horse, — if  Thompson  could  have  done  that,  he  would  not  have 
dwcrted  from  the  Royal  Artillerj', — bnt  iKieanse  he  <ronld  flonrisli 
the  cat  (juitc  a«  handsomely  as  the  hi^  drummer  of  the  (jrcnadier 
(luanls  could  flourish  his  drumsticks.  It  was  said  of  (^uptain 
Small  that  he  had  hf;en  a  Windsor  stage  cr)a(!hmau,  and  was  well 
known  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  Piccadilly,  I  know  that  he 
wore  a  sword  that  he,  said  he  had  used  at  ^Vatcrloo,  I  never  coidd 
find  out  in  what  rank  or  regiment. 

Captain  Healy  liud  some  time  Iwforo  Iktu  riding-master  in  the 
?th  Dragoon  Guards.  His  troop  sergeant-major  was  Dccu, 
formerly  of  the  15th  Hussars,  whom  he  broke,  and  replaced  hy  a 
Corporal  Casey,  who  had  iK-en  a  hrieklayer's  labourer,  and  who 
*aa  promoted  over  the  heads  of  all  the  sergeants,  because  he  had  a 
irifc,  and  was  afterwards  made  (|narter-master  for  no  hetter 
fCaion;  and  daring  the  ten  months  Captain  Oakley  had  command 
of  D  troop,  we  had  live  troop  sergeant-majors,  viz. ;  Stomson,  an 
old  soldier;  Warner,  a  lianknipt  Urighton  Imtter;  AVanl,  an 
oilnun'g  porter:  Morton,  an  old  soldier:  aiul  Hutton,  a  bi-ewer*:* 
ckA. 

I  could  fill  many  pages  with  instances  of  cruelty,  hut  I  will 
liotice  only  one.  All  the  ofliccrs  were  not  gentlemen  (some  in 
*hi!  infantry  were  Dublin  Rhopmcn  and  policemen),  but  some 
lentlemen  were  in  the  ranks,  one  of  whom,  a  ("aptain  Jlosa,  of 
•pntiuj!  notoTiety,  tvcW  known  in  Nottingham,  enlisted  in  the 
laniii  of  Fletcher,  with  the  protniHC  of  a  commission.  He  was 
»lnick  down  with  the  fever,  «nd  was  seen  by  assistant-surgeon 
Colnaii  (u  youog  man  who  I  thiidt  must  hare  mistaken  his 
^'ucation),  who  reported  him  as  only  drunk,  and  it  vaa  onlyhia 
'xiog  a  Kcrgeant  that  saved  him,  illjis  be  was,  from  being  fioggcd. 
He  erawlcd  away  to  a  chirk  room  in  thb  comTnt  we  were  then  in,  * 
BBil  two  days  after  was  seen  by  Doctoc  Gardner,  ivbo  ordered  bim 
tulioapital,  where  he  died  in  (iro  days,  aolely  from  bdng  neglected 
'A  flnt :  thin  happened  at  Victoria. 

Wc  did  not  stay  long  St  f|zadano8,  but  vent  to  Bonos,  wbeie 

for  the  first  mao  located  in  a  rsdIkt  bamck,  -witii  a 

of  Spanisb  DragOdttC    Hern  lix  ola  soldien  ven  picked 

tent  toMadriilf1n>^iiupecti(Hi  of  ^  Queen  Mazier. 

Ibltt  1  got  out  (A  OU  MOMBODLiMal 
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went  to  sec  tlic  fortifications  that  had  thwarted  our  \ 
but  undewtood  very  little  about  tlu^.ni,  and  then 
cathedral,  of  which  1  understood  still  less.  It  was 
and  very  j^rand,  the  eye  was  distracted  by  the  ai 
the  {gilded  cornices,  and  frescoes.  In  the  «?enliv, 
bishoj)  lyinj^  in  state,  and  tlu;  velvet  and  gold  of 
catafalque,  the  immense  wax  candles,  and  the  smell  ( 
so  Habbergasted  me,  that  1  e(mld  only  wander  wit 
eyes  wide  open,  at  the  heels  of  An^^liii,  my  eonipai 
every  one  of  the  small  altars  thickly  posted  iu  ev 
corner,  went  on  his  knees,  leaving  me  the  more  eons] 
uprightness,  and  1  was  glad  at  last  to  get  out,  not  i 
with  myself  for  ha>ing  so  little  reverence  for  the  mai 
so  beautifully  dressed  as  they  were  in  satins  and 
which  my  chum,  a  devout  young  Irishman,  hadlx^en 
After  a  short  stay  here  we  went  to  Vittoria,  bv  wav 
It  was  a  <lreary  march,  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  j 
where  there  were  any,  were  biul,  at  some  times  no  r 
and  we  had  to  lead  our  horses  miles  amongst  the  hi 
lavender  gi'owing  amid  the  snow,  and  ])erfuming  all 
received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  inhabitants 
(most  of  whom  were  Carlists),  who  illuminated,  ai 
parencies  **  To  the  lu'ave  English,  the  rescuei*s  of 
our  ivgiment  was  (luarteivd  at  St.  Francisco  Convcn 
Clara.  Our  horses  were  stabled  in  the  lower  corri 
a  scjuare  with  a  few  trees,  and  a  ruined  fountain,  oi 
a  pleasant  placri*,  sacrred  to  the  miulitations  of  the  nu: 
in  the  enclosed  galleries  above,  and  had  straw  to  la 
(*f)uld  l>e  spannl  from  the  hoi'ses ;  and  should  ii 
badly  off,  if  we  had  had  more  and  better  victuals,  am 

Not  so  lucky  were  the  infantry  in  the  open  eon 
vents  with  the  stcme  pavement  for  their  IkmIs,  ope 
rain  and  snow.  Befoix*  a  week  the  hospitals  were  f 
March  in  Saul  was  often  heard,  and  then  the  dcat 
nnmerous,  that  fiwt  ceremony,  and  afterwards  dec( 
pensed  with.  Putrid  fever  was  the  princiiml  molad 
was  afterwards  found,  by  poisoned  bread.  The  docfc 
worked,  and  hanlcned  their  hearts  against  what 
tritliug  eases,  more  than  one  erawdiug  away  into  1 
ners,  and  afterwanls  found  dead  and  partly  eaten 
^lany  men  who  ought  to  liavc  been  sent  to  Iiospita 
barrack,  and  were  buried  around  the  mined  fount 
and  haxd  work,  little  food  and  great  punishment,  ki 
of  the  regiment  liefore  they  had  ever  been  under  fire. 

Our  rations  were  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  pint  o 
the  bread,  a  two  pound  loaf,  issued  everr  altemat 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  plum  pudding,  uid 
agaiuBt  the  wall  like  putty ;  in  spite  of  this,  little  m 
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:en  from  the  bone,  would  be  six  ounces ;  if  you  were  the  for- 
late  possessor  of  a  pinch  of  salt  to  flavour  the  water  in  which  it 
3  boiled,  you  could  soak  your  bread  and  have  a  sumptuous 
»ast,  and  wash  it  down  with  a  pint  of  black  strap,  but  on  the 
ond  day  the  meat  and  wine,  without  bread,  just  shari>encd  your 
petite,  and  you  were  hungry  enough  to  eat  the  ends  of  your 
gers.  I  had  hitherto  kept  my  health,  and  had  been  lucky 
3ugh  to  obtain  but  little  notice  from  my  captain,  but  on  Christ- 
LS-eve  he  favoured  me  with  his  opinion  on  parade  that  "  all  the 
ip  in  Vittoria  would  not  make  me  clean/^  Directly  after  this  I 
1  to  parade  for  guard,  and  was  picked  out  by  the  sergeant- 
tjor  (Carter)  as  colonel's  orderly,  a  favour  conferred  on  the 
anest  man,  and  I  ])elicve  deserved  by  me  on  this  occasion, 
is  day  our  two-pound  loaf  liad  been  issued,  and  eaten  by  me 
'  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  from  two  until  dusk  my  post  was  in 
>nt  of  Colonel  Kinlock's  quarters  to  deliver  notes,  messages,  &c. 
e  next  morning,  at  nine,  I  again  took  my  post,  and  had  several 
168  to  pass  the  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  smell  of  the 
mer  preparing,  a  roast  turkey  amongst  the  rest  of  the  good 
ngs,  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  my  appetite.  This  was  Clmst- 
is-day,  and  1  had  had  no  breakfast,  and  should  have  no  dinner, 
5  scrap  of  meat  I  should  have  when  I  got  home  not  being  worth 
intioning.  How  hungry  I  was;  how  I  longed,  not  for  roast 
jf  and  plum  pudding,  of  which  my  mother  and  the  rest  of  the 
Dily  would  be  partaking  at  home — no,  my  longing  was  only  for 
;  stale  bread  that  would  be  laying  unconsidered  on  the  shelves 
the  cupboard.  Always  wlien  hungry,  and  witli  others  the  same, 
wras  for  bread  that  we  craved,  and  1  think  it  is  properly  called 
3  staff  of  life. 

On  my  return  home  after  being  relieved,  I  foimd  that  her 
tholic  Majesty  had,  in  consideration  of  its  being  Christmas, 
awed  each  man  an  extra  pint  of  wine,  and  after  my  meal,  in 
ich  the  liquids  had  an  undue  preponderance,  I  walked  out  if 
isible  more  hungry  than  I  was  before.  In  a  bye  street  leading 
t  of  the  Grand  Plaza,  I  came  full  butt  upon  Captain  Oakley, 
i  imder  the  influence  of  the  extra  pint  of  wine,  asked  him  fo/a 
liar  owing  for  tailoring  done  some  time  before.  "  Go  to  your 
rraek,  you  drunken  scoundrel  said  he,  "and  I'll  give  you  two 
sen  in  the  morning.^' — "  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,'^  said  I,  looking 
md  to  be  sure  there  were  no  witnesses,  "  so  sure  as  you  flog 
I  rn  shoot  you/'  I  think  he  could  see  mischief  in  my  face  as 
Timed  away,  and  he  called  me  back  and  threw  a  dollar  towards 
J,  which,  after  saluting  him,  I  picked  up  and  walked  off  with. 
seemed  to  bum  my  palm  as  I  grasped  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
and  my  comrade  Taylor  were  in  Jones's  eating  house  feasting 
ham,  bread,  wine,  and  plum  pudding.  It  was  the  only  good 
^  I  ever  had  in  Vittoria,  and  I  paid  dearly  for  it  six  months 
erwards. 
We  had  been  out  on  reconnoisance  at  least  twice  a  week  since 
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our  ari'ival,  tilwavs  in  direction  or  in  view  of  the  toAvii  of  "  Sal- 
vuterra/'  from  the  centre  of  which  arose  tlic  Castle  of  (luebara, 
with  a  lofty  tower,  surnionnted  by  a  hlaek  flajc,  and  on  this  ae* 
count  more  noticed  and  talked  of.  No  matter  what  road  we  tcK)k, 
th(»re  was  the  Castle  always  to  be  seen  on  tlie  high  lands  at  t!u? 
base  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ])laek  flag  always  flutterinj^  a 
di?iianee.  We  had  a  notion  that  we  were  to  move  out  in  fovcc 
some  day,  solely  for  the  j)urj)ose  of  eaptm'inj?  that  piratical  fhijr, 
and  on  several  occasions  we  had  skirmishes  more  interesting  than 
(lan<r(*rous  in  sij^ht  of  the  place. 

On  on(^  Sunday,  a  fine  bright  cold  day,  our  regiment  moved  out 
in  strength  with  the  rifles  and  Chapclgorrics,  and  Mith  sonu*  few 
Spanish  Dragocms  advanced  within  a  mile  of  Salvaterra.  Colontl 
Kinlock  had  on  this  occasion  donned  his  Sundav  clothes ;  hi> 
shako  was  a  cloud  of  Paradise  feathciN,  his  shabrak  a  leopard- 
skin,  the  horse's  headstall  was  all  scarlet  and  shells,  and  a  red 
tnft  of  hair  hung  in  front  of  the  horse's  chest.  A  gallant  sight 
was  nnin  and  horse  that  morning,  and  many  a  dark  eye  glanced  in 
admiration  from  the  balconies  as  we  passed  out.  The  advance  of 
onr  skirmishers  bronght  on  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy.  l*'orwar*l 
M'as  the  word,  and  we  came  to  a  bridge,  two  huiulrcd  yards  on  the 
other  side  of  whic^h  was  a  chnn^i,  jnst  like  a  village  church.  At 
home  how  peaceful  it  looked,  until  suddenly  in  the  top  of  the 
churchyard  wall  appear  pnfts  of  smoke,  Jind  we  soon  have  the 
bullets  whistling  about  our  ears  like  a  flight  of  birds,  followed 
ciuicklv  after  bv  s(»vera1  vollics  from  some  thick  luiderwood  on  the 
river  bank  to  onr  h4't,  and  we  got  the  order  "  Sheer  about !" 
AVhcu  w(*  had  fronted  at  a  safe  distance  1  again  saw  oiu*  Colonel, 
but  he  was  "  shorn  of  his  plumes ,''  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  ho 
wore  a  forage  cap,  giving  (as  1  aft(»rwards  ascertained)  his  gaudy 
shako  to  his  servant,  lie  would  not  have  likctl  to  hear  all  the 
nnmirks  that  were  made  in  the  ranks  that  morning.  lu  the  after- 
noon he  visited  the  hospital,  and  had  resumed  his  conspicuous 
head-dress ;  for  one  of  the  very  few,  who  Averc  lucky  enough  to 
come  out  alive,  s[K3ke  in  liigh  admiration  of  the  beautiful  white 
feather  he  had  shoAni  on  that  occasion. 

{The  narrative  viU  be  returned  in  our  next,) 


WLuira,  nuniA  asd  vrmotifu.  «uiubm»i 
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S  LATE  EARL  OF  DUNDONALD,  G.C.B. 

e  of  Dundonald  is  associated  with  all  that  is  glorious  in 
"itish  navy.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  mentioned 
lings  of  the  utmost  shame.  Shame,  not  for  the  grand 
ho  not  long  since  was  taken  from  amon^t  us,  but 
je,  he  adhered  strictly  and  rigidly  to  the  truth  of  his 
avictions,  irrespective  of  personal  consequences,  he  met 
g  but  obloquy  and  persecution  as  his  reward, 
undonald  was  born  on  the  14th  December,  1775,  at 
r  Lanarkshire.  His  father  was  Archibald,  ninth  Earl  of 
;  his  mother,  Anna  Gilchrist,  daughter  of  Captain  Gil- 
itinguished  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
mce  extensive  ancestral  domains  of  the  Cochrane  family, 
iirl  of  Dundonald  never  inherited  a  single  foot.  The 
ant  that  came  into  his  father's  hands'  was  seized  on  by 
ig  to  his  parents'  negligence  in  not  looking  after  it,  while 
led  property  was  absorbed  by  expensive  scientific  pur- 
;hat  at  the  outset  of  his  life  he  found  himself  heir  to  a 
;hout  other  expectations  than  those  arising  from  his  own 

boyhood  he  had  the  misfortime  to  lose  his  mother,  and 
fiestic  fortunes  were  even  then  at  a  low  ebb,  great  diffi- 
cperienced  in  providing  the  means  of  education  for  him 
er  children.  To  the  devotedness  of  his  maternal  grand- 
vas  indebted  for  what  learning  he  acquired.  His  father 
n  for  the  armv,but  the  bov^s  inclination  turned  towards 
[aving  a  relative  at  the  Horse  Guards,  a  military  com- 
secured  for  him  by  his  father,  but  at  the  same  time,  his 
Ion.  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral,  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 
ving  the  desire  his  nephew  evinced  to  become  a  sailor^ 
\  his  father,  entered  his  name  on  the  books  of  various 
er  his  command,  the  object  being — common  in  those 
vc  him  a  few  ycars^  standing  in  the  s^rvVce,  %\vcvv\A.  \\» 
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liocomc  liis  iHfjfcssioii  in  rrality.  lie  had  tlma  siirn 
lioiiDur  of  Ixniig  nii  offit-er  in  Iiis  Majesty's  KHth  Hi 
iioiniiiiil  scniiiaii  on  hoard  liis  iiiiclr's  sliip. 

His  diMfriist,  liowcvi^r,  f<ir  the  militiiiy  jjrofession 
al)iitud,  iuxl  at  lant  hin  tnth(!r  I'oiisciited  that  his  (^oni 
Imi  eaiicrllcd,  and  that  tho  uti'cr  of  his  iiiicit'  to  rccciv 
his  frif^iife  sliindd  Ik-  ii("<'t'|)tfd.  The  (Utlli-idty  (if  fin 
eijuii)  Inui  for  sea  was  oliviatt^  by  the  Earl  of  Hope 
ntcly  advancing;  i;H)t)fortlie  purpose.  Withtliissii 
ontfit  was  procured,  and  lie  was  sent  to  seek  his  t 
27th  June,  17'.>-3,  at  the  luatnro  a;^e,  for  ainidshipnia 
years  and  a  half,  with  his  father's  gold  watclt  an  a 
oidy  patrimony  he  over  inherited. 

His  first  sliip  was  the  Hind,  and  tlic  period  at  w 
the  servi(rc  that  during  which  events  consoqucut  ou  t 
licvolntion  reached  a  erisis,  inau^irating  tJic  series 
for  twc-nty  years  afterwanls  devastated  Europe.  Tin 
tlic  Hind  was  tlic  coast  of  Norway,  to  the  fiords  of 
the  (Tovemmeut  liad  reason  to  nuspeet  that  Frcueh  pi 
resort,  as  hu'king  places  wliencc  to  annoy  our  North 
ei>nim('rec,  Tlie  second  was  to  look  out  for  aa  en 
shortly  expected  from  the  AVest  Indies  by  thcnorthe 
the  Orknejii.     The  voyage  was  liowever  fruitless. 

On  tlie  return  of  the  Ifind  from  Norway,  his 
piiiiited  to  the  Thetis,  a  more  (lowcrfnl  frigate,  aiit 
doiiahl  aeeompauied  him.  This  vessel  joined  thi 
vVdmirul  Murray  then  fitting  out  for  North  America; 
aftei'  the  declaration  of  war  agsiinat  England  liy  the 
veiition,  the  Government  had  dcspatehe<l  orders  to  st 
of  St.  X'ierrc  and  iliguilon,  previously  ruptured  frou 
1778,  hut  restored  at  the  teriniuation  of  the  Americai 
iu  order  to  regain  tlicsc  islands,  and  for  tlic  protecti< 
mcrco  and  fisheries  generally,  that  a  stronger  force 
Seotian  station  was  deemed  essential.  Outhclltli  • 
Admiral  Murray  appointed  him  acting  third  !iei 
Thetis,  though  not  cighteeu  months  had  cinpsed  sine 
into  tlic  ser\'icc.  This  was  in  consequence  of  his  pci 
untiring  industry.  The  nnlooked-for  rcwanl  serve 
his  zeal,  with  the  satisfactory  result  that  on  the  IStl 
ing  he  was  mode  acting  lieutenant  of  the  Africa,  Ca 
Hume,  who  applied  to  tlic  Admiral  for  his  serriccs.  ^ 
promotion  was  followed  on  the  Gth  July  by  &  proria 
iiion  confirming  his  rank. 

On  the  5th  January,  1796,  the  first  lieutenant 
having  been  promoted,  an  order  was  transmitted  fori 
Africa,  and  rcgoiu  his  uncle's  sliip,  which  he  did.  & 
period  having  arrived  at  which  the  Admiralty  TcgulaC 
yoimg  ofBcea  to  offer  themaelres  for  c^iaminatiou — Q 
7}itti$,  he  iraa  ordo^  np,  nnd  \nsu;&  toi  Xvcate&iat 
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In  the  year  1797,  Admiral  Murray  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
ud  by  Admiral  Vandeput,  who,  on  the  21st  of  June,  appointed 
rd  Dundonald  lieutenant  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Resolution.  During 
J  five  years  that  he  was  employed  on  the  American  station  nothing 
any  moment  transpired  worthy  of  record  in  a  brief  sketch  like 
3  present,  although  it  will  of  course  be  taken  for  granted  that  he 
rfected  himself  in  his  profession  and  accumulated  a  mass  of 
owledge  and  experience  that  was  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1798,  Lord  Keith  was  ap- 
inted  to  relieve  Lord  St.  Vincent  in  the  command  of  the  Me(fi-« 
Tanean  fleet,  and  oflTered  to  take  young  Dundonald  with  him  as 
supernumerary.  This  office  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  on  the 
fch  December  he  was  appointed  to  the  Barfleur,  in  which  vessel 
remained  until  the  14th  Jime,  when  Lord  Keith  shifted  his  flag 
•m  the  Barfleur  to  the  Queen  Charlotte,  a  much  finer  ship,  and 
>k  his  protegi  with  him.  Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Keith  placed 
Q  as  prize-master  in  command  of  the  GenSreux,  74 — shortly  be- 
e  captured  by  Lord  Nelson's  squadron — ^with  orders  to  carry  her 
Port  Mahon.  A  crew  was  hastily  made  up  of  sick  and  invalided 
n  drafted  from  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  and  with  these  he  pro- 
dded on  his  voyage.  They  encountered  a  terrific  gale,  and  but 
the  coolness  and  bravery  of  Lord  Dundonald  and  his  brother 
chibald,  whom  Lord  Keith  had  permitted  to  accompany  him,  the 
sel  must  have  been  lost.  His  Lordship  was  so  well  satisfied 
;h  his  conduct  as  to  write  home  to  the  Admiralty  recommending 
promotion,  at  the  same  time  appointing  him  to  the  command  of 
I  Speedy.  The  vessel  originally  intended  for  him  by  Lord  Keith 
%  the  Bonne  Citotjenne,  a  fine  con'ctte  of  18  guns;  but  the 
rther  of  his  Lordship's  secretary  happening  at  the  time  to  arrive 
m  Gibraltar,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  finest 
Dps  then  in  the  service,  leaving  to  Lord  Dundonald  the  least 
cient  craft  on  the  station. 

Lord  Dundonald  in  his  memoirs  calls  the  Speedy  '^  a  burlesque 
a  vesaeV  and  she  could  have  been  little  better  seeing  her  size 
I  armament.  Her  burden  was  158  tons  and  she  carried  fourteen 
loanders  !  Being  dissatisfied  with  her  armament,  he  applied  for 
1  obtained  a  couple  of  12-pounders,  intending  them  as  bow  and 
m  chasers,  but  was  compelled  to  return  them  to  the  ordnance 
arf,  there  not  being  room  on  deck  to  work  them.  Despite  her  im- 
midable  character,  and  the  personal  discomfort  to  which  all  on 
ud  were  subjected,  he  was  very  proud  of  his  little  vessel,  and  he 
1  good  cause  to  be,  as  subsequent  events  proved.  The  absurd 
allness  of  his  craft  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  his  only 
icticable  mode  of  shaving  consisted  in  removing  the  skylight  and 
ttiiig  his  head  through  to  make  a  toilet-table  of  the  quarter-deck. 
is  well  to  dwell  thus  minutely  on  these  trivial  circumstances, 
»ue  it  WB8  on  board  the  tweedy  that  Lord  Dundonald  first 
ned  Ufl  lamelfl  for  extraordinary  pluck  and  seamanship.  In  our 
it  number  we  may  enter  more  into  details  as  to  his  exploits,  but 
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at  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  leading  features  of  i 
various  cruises  of  the  vessel,  passing  over  the  mere  boarding  ai 
searching  of  ships.  Certain  it  is  that  both  vessel  and  command 
secured  for  themselves  the  undying  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nai 
authorities,  who  offered  large  sums  for  their  capture. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  when  off  Plane  Island,  they  were  ve 
near  ''  catching  a  Tartar.'^  Seeing  a  large  ship  in  shore,  havi 
all  the  appearance  of  a  well-laden  merchantman,  they  forthwi 
gave  chase.  On  nearing  her  she  raised  her  ports,  which  had  be 
closed  to  deceive  them,  the  act  discovering  a  heavy  broadside 
clear  demonstration  that  they  had  faUen  into  the  jaws  of  a  formi 
able  Spanish  frigate,  now  crowded  with  men,  who  had  befc 
remained  concealed  below.  That  the  frigate  was  in  search  of  the 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  deception  practised.  To  ha 
encountered  her  with  their  insignificant  armament  woxdd  have  be 
exceedingly  imprudent,  whilst  escape  was  out  of  the  question,  f 
she  would  have  outsailed  them,  and  could  have  run  them  down  I 
her  mere  weight.  There  was,  therefore  nothing  left  but  to  try  t 
effect  of  a  ntse,  prepared  beforehand  for  such  an  emergency.  iVft 
receiving  at  Port  Mahon  information  that  imusual  measures  wc 
about  to  be  taken  by  the  Spaniards  for  their  capture.  Lord  Du 
donald  had  the  Speedy  painted  in  imitation  of  the  Danish  bi 
Clomer ;  the  appearance  of  this  vessel  being  well  known  on  1 
Spanish  coast.  He  also  shipped  a  Danish  quarter-master,  takii 
the  further  precaution  of  providing  him  with  the  uniform  of  i 
officer  of  that  nation.  On  discovering  the  real  character  of  the 
neighbour,  the  Speedy  hoisted  Danish  colours,  and  spoke  her.  i 
first  this  failed  to  satisfy  the  Spaniard,  who  sent  a  boat  to  boar 
them.  It  was  now  time  to  bring  the  Danish  quartermaster  int 
play  in  his  ofBccr^s  uniform ;  and  to  add  force  to  his  explanation 
they  ran  the  quarantine  flag  up  to  the  fore,  calculating  on  tb 
Spanish  horror  of  the  plague,  then  prevalent  along  the  Barbtf 
coast.  On  the  boat  coming  vrithin  hail, — ^for  the  yellow  flag  cffec 
tually  repressed  the  enemy's  desire  to  board  them — their  moc 
officer  informed  the  Spaniards  that  they  were  two  days  box 
Algiers,  where  at  that  time  the  plague  was  violently  raging.  ^ 
was  enough.  The  boat  returned  to  the  frigate,  which,  wishin 
them  a  good  voyage,  filled  and  made  sail,  whilst  the  Speedy  diith 
same. 

This  wisdom  in  not  attacking  where  defeat  was  certain,  at  tb 
time  was  misrepresented,  even  by  his  own  men,  and  Lord  Dm 
donald  determined  that  the  next  opportunity  that  offered  the 
should  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  It  was  not  very  long  befix 
this  opportunity  occurred.  Just  before  daylight  on  the  6th  Mi 
they  ran  in  towards  Barcelona  and  spied  a  large  ship,  ruimii 
under  the  land.  On  hauling  towards  her,  she  changed  her  conn 
in  chase  of  the  Speedy,  and  was  shortly  made  out  to  be  a  Spanii 
xebec  frigate.  Lord  Dundonald  assembled  his  men  and  to 
them  they  should  now  have  a  fair  fight,  notwithstanding  the  ti 
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mendous  size  of  their  antagonist,  and  that  tlicir  own  nnmhers  liad 
been  diminished  to  fifty-four,  officers  and  boys  inchidcd,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlieir  complement  having  been  reduced  by  the  prizes 
they  had  taken    and    l)een  compelled  to  man.      lie  then   gave 
orders  to  pipe  all  hands,  and  prepare  for  action.     Accordingly, 
the    Speedy   made   towards   the  frigate,  which  was   now  coming 
down  under  steering  sails.     At  9.30,  a.m.,  she  fired  a  gun  and 
hoisted   Spanish  colours,  which  Lord  Dundonald   acknowledged 
hy  hoisting  American  cohmrs,  his  object  being,  as  they  were  now 
exposed  to  her  full  broadside,  to  ]ni2zle  her,  till  they  got  on  the 
other  tack,  when  his  Lordship  ordered  the  English  ensign  to  be 
run  up,  and  immediately  afterwards  encountered  her  broadside 
without  damage.      Shortly   afterwards   she   gave  them   another 
broadside,  but  owing  to  the  skilful  seamanship  of  Lord  Dun-* 
donald,  without  the  slightest  effect.     His  orders  were  not  to  fire 
a  gun  till  they  were  close  to  their  huge  opponent,  when,  running 
under  the  lee  of  the   Spanish  frigate,   the    Speedy  locked  her 
yards  amongst  the  enemy's  rigging,  and  in  this  position  returned 
a  broadside,  such  as  it  was.     To  have  fired  their  popgun  four- 
pounders  at  a  distance  would  have  been  to  throw  away  the  ammu- 
nition ;  but  the  guns  being  doubly  and  trebly  shotted,  and  being 
devated,  they  told  admirably  upon  the  main  deck  of  the  frigate, 
the  first  discharge  killing  the  Spanish  captain  and  the  boatswain. 
Lord  Dundonald*s  reason  for  locking  his   small   craft    in    the 
enemy's  rigging,  was  the  one  upon  which  he  mainly  relied  for  vic- 
tory.    It  was  obvious  to  him,  and  he  proved  that  his  surmises 
were  correct,  that  from  the  height  of  the  frigate  out  of  the  water, 
the  whole  of  her  shot  must  necessarily  go  over  their  heads,  whilst 
their  own  guns,  being  elevated,  would  blow  up  her  main-deck. 

The  Simniards  speedily  found  out  the  disadvantage  under 
which  they  were  fighting,  and  gave  the  order  to  board  the 
Speedy ;  but  as  the  order  was  distinctly  heard  by  those  on  board 
the  little  vessel,  Lord  Dundonald  avoided  it  at  the  moment  of 
execution  by  sheering  off  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  movement, 
giving  the  enemy  a  volley  of  musketry  and  a  broadside  before 
they  eould  recover  themselves.  Twice  the  manoeuvre  was  re- 
peated, and  twice  averted.  The  Spaniards,  finding  they  were  only 
punishing  themselves,  gave  up  further  attempts  to  board,  and 
rtood  to  their  gims,  cutting  up  the  rigging  of  the  Speedy  from 
rtcm  to  stem.  This  work  continued  for  two  hours,  when  Lord 
Dundonald  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  He  accord- 
ingly told  his  men  that  they  must  either  take  the  frigate  or  be 
tluemselves  taken,  in  which  case  the  Spaniards  would  give  no 
quarter,  whilst  a  few  minutes  energetically  employed  on  their 
part  would  decide  the  matter  in  their  own  favour.  The  words 
vere  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  than  the  helm  was  taken  by  the 
doctor,  Mr.  Guthrie,  so  that  every  fighting  man  should  be  avail- 
able. With  admirable  skill  the  doctor  once  more  laid  the  little 
Teasel  alongside  her  formidable  antagonist,  and  in  a  few  seconds. 
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led  by  Lord  Dimdonald,  every  man  was  on  the  enem 
For  a  moment  the  Spaniards  were  taken  by  surprise,  i 
unwilling  to  believe  that  so  small  a  crew  woiild  have  the 
to  board  them ;  but  soon  recovering  themselves,  they  ma 
to  the  waist  of  the  frigate,  where  the  fight  was  for  some 
lantly  carried  on.     Observing  the  enemy's  colours   st 

Lord  Dundonald  ordered  one  of  his  men  immediately 

• 

them  down,  when  the  Spanish  crew,  without  pausing  tc 
by  whose  orders  the  colours  had  ]>cen  struck,  and  nat 
lieving  it  the  act  of  their  own  officers,  gave  in,  and  L 
donald    found   himself  in  possession    of    the   Gamo   fi 
thirty-two  heavy  guns  and  319  men,  who   an  hour  ai 
before  had  looked  upon  the  little  Speedy  as  a  certain, 
easy  prey.     Their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  am( 
three  seamen  killed,  and  one  officer  and  seventeen  men 
while  the  Gamo^s  loss  was  Captain  de  Torres,  the  boats 
thirteen   seamen  killed,  together  with  forty-one  woiu 
casualties  thus  exceeding  the  whole  nimiber  of  officers 
on  board  the  Speedy, 

We  can  give  no  better  notion  of  the  amazing  gaU; 
played  in  this  action  than  by  subjoining  a  tabular  sta 
the  respective  forces  of  the  two  vessels  : — 


Speed]/, 
Fourteen  4-poundcrs, 

None. 


No.  of  Crew,  54. 
Broadside  weight  of  sh 
Tonnage,  158. 


Gamo, 
Main-deck  guns  —  Twenty-two 

long  12-pounders. 
Quarter-deck — Eight  long   8- 

pounders,  and  two  24-pounder 

cannonades. 
No.  of  Crew,  319. 
Broadside  weight  of  shot,  1901bs. 
Tonnage,  600,  and  upwards. 

It  became  a  puzzle  what  to  do  with  263  unhurt  prise 
they  had  taken  them,  the  Speedy  having  onlv  forty-two 
Promptness  was,  however,  necessary ;  so  driving  the 
into  the  hold,  the  main  deck  guns  were  loaded  with  cai 
pointed  upon  them,  while  the  English  sailors  stood  over  1 
lighted  matches.  This  very  soon  dispelled  all  notions 
capture. 

The  gallant  little  Speedy  was  unfortunately  soon  a 
compelled  to  strike  colours,  but  to  such  an  overwhelm 
viz.  three  French  line-of-battle  ships,  that  the  only  wondi 
she  managed  for  the  length  of  time  she  did  to  defy  them 
not  imtil  the  tremendous  broadsides  poured  into  her 
certain  destruction  to  all  on  board  inevitable,  that  L< 
donald  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  surrender.  On  goii 
the  Dessaix,  and  presenting  his  sword  to  the  Captain, 
Palli^re,  the  Frenchman  politely  declined  taking  it,  with 
plimentary  remark  that  "  he  would  not  accept  the  swo 
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vho  had  for  so  many  liotirs  stnigglcd  against  impossibility," 
lame  time  paying  liis  Lonbiliip  the  furtlicr  compliment  of 
ing  that  "  he  would  continue  to  wear  his  sword  although  a 

T." 

IS  ended  the  thirteen  moutha'  cruise  of  the  Speedy,  during 
time  Lord  Dundouald  captui'ed  upwards  of  50  vessels, 
ms,  and  !>3i  prisoners.  In  our  next  number  vc  shall 
le  the  biography  of  this  gallant  sailor,  when,  having  greater 
CRorded  to  us,  ne  hope  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the  memory 
of  the  bravest  men  tliat  ever  lived,  whose  uoblc  life  and 
itcd  persecutions  shouhl  be  understood  by  all. 
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I'XDER  TWO  FLAGS. 

A  STORY  or  THE  HOUSEHOLD  AJS'D  THE  DESERT. 

By  OUIDA, 
Author  of  "  Held  in  Bondage;*  "  Strathmore;'  ^e.  ^c 


Chapter  XXII. — Cigakette  en  BACCHAirrE. 

V ANITAS,  Vanitatum  !  The  dust  of  death  lies  over  the  fallen 
altars  of  Bu])astis,  where  once  all  Egypt  came  down  the 
flood  of  j^lowiiig  Nilr,  and  Heroditus  mused  under  the  shadowy 
foliajj(»,  l(K>kiiiji^  on  the  lake-like  rings  of  water.  The  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  where  the  beauty  of  Asenath  beguiled  the  Israelite  to 
for^rct  his  sale  into  bondage  and  banishment,  lies  in  shapeless 
liillocks,  over  wliieh  eanter  the  mules  of  drago-men,  and  chatter 
the  tonfjucs  of  tounsts.  Where  the  Lutetian  Palace  of  Julian  saw 
the  Ij(*j]:ions  rush,  with  torches  and  with  winc-bowla,  to  salute  their 
darling  jus  Augustus,  the  sledge-hammer  and  the  stucco  of  the 
iiaussmann  fiat  bear  desolation  in  their  wake.  Levantine  dice 
are  rattled,  wlii?re  Hyi)atia^s  voice  was  heard.  Bills  of  exchange 
are  trallic^ked  in,  wliere  Cleopatra  wandered  under  the  palm  aislc*s 
of  lier  rose  gardens.  Drummers  roll  their  caserne-calls,  where 
Drusus  fell  and  Sulla  laid  down  dominion.  , 

Vanitas,  vanitatum !  Here — in  the  land  of  Hannibal,  in  the 
conquest  of  Seipio,  in  the  Phenicia,  whose  loveliness  usetl  to  flash 
in  the  burning,  sea-mirrored  sun,  wliile  her  fleets  went  eastward 
and  westward  for  the  honey  of  Athens  and  the  gold  of  Spain — here 
Cigarette  danced  the  Canean  ! 

An  auberge  of  the  barriere  swung  its  sign  of  the  As  de  Pique, 
where  feathery  palms  once  hatl  waved  above  mosques  of  snowy 
gleam,  with  marble  domes  and  jewelled  arabesques,  and  the  hush 
of  i)rayer  luidcr  columned  aisles.  "Debits  de  via,  liaueurs,  ei 
iafjoc/'  was  Avritten,  where  once  verses  of  the  Koran  iiad  been 
blazonned  by  reverent  hands  along  porphyry  cornices  and  capitals 
of  jasper.  A  eafe  ehantant  reared  its  impudent  little  roof,  where 
once — far  back  in  the  dead  cvclcs — Phenician  warriors  had  watched 
the  gallics  of  the  gold-haired  favourite  of  the  gods  bear  down  to 
smite  her  against  whom  the  one  unpardonable  sin  of  rivalry  to 
Rome  was  (]uoted.  Tlie  riot  of  a  Paris  guinguette  was  heard, 
M'herc  once  the  teiLt  of  Belissarius  might  have  been  spread  above 
the  majestic  head  that  towered  in  youth  above  the  tempestnous 
seas  of  (iothie  armies,  as  when,  silvered  ynth  age,  it  rose  as  a  rock 
against  the  on -sweeping  flood  of  Bulgarian  hordes.  The  grisette 
charms  of  little  tobacconists,  fleuristcs,  bonbon  sellersj  and  fiUes 
do  joic  flaunted  themselves  in  the  gas-light,  where  the  luBtnms 
sorceress  eyes  of  Aiitomua  may  \i«N'e  ^<Kv\exA  «v«  the  Afric  Sea, 
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uliilc  her  wantou^s  heart,  80  strangely  filled  with  Iconiue  roiiran:c 
and  shameless  lieeiise,  heroism  and  hnitalitv,  cnicltv  and  self- 
"OTotion  swelled  under  the  purples  of  her  delicate  vest,  at  the 
glorv  of  the  man  she  at  onee  dishonoured  and  adored. 

Yanitas,  vanitatum !  Under  the  thirsty  soil,  under  the  ill- 
pa,  icd  streets,  under  the  arid  turf,  the  Legions  lay  dead,  with  the 
t-arthaginians  they  had  borne  down  under  the  mighty  pressure  of 
their  phalanx ;  and  the  l^yzantine  ranks  were  dust  side  by  side 
^*"ith  the  soldiers  of  Gelimer.  And  here,  above  the  graves  of  two 
thousand  centuries,  the  little  light  feet  of  Cigarette  danced  joy- 
oii^ly  in  that  triumph  of  the  living,  which  never  remembers  that  it 
^Iso  dances  onward  to  the  tomb ! 

It  was  a  low-roofed,  white-plastered,  gaudily-decked,  smoke- 
^Ixncd  mimicry  of  the  guinguettes  beyond  l^iris.     The  long  room, 
"that  was   an  imitation    of  the    Salle  de  Mars  on  a  Lilliputian 
scale,  had  some  bunches  of  lights  flaring  herc  and  there,  and  had 
its  walls  adorned  M'ith  laurel  wreaths,  stripes  of  tri-eoloured  paint, 
'^'ividly-eolourcd  medallions  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  a  little 
pink  gauze  flourished  about  it,  that  flashed  into  brightness  under 
tlie  jets  of  flame — tnimperj',  vet  tmmiKTy,  which,  thanks  to  the 
ixistiuct  of  the  French  esprit,  harmonised,  and  did  not  vulgarise ; 
a  gift  French  instinct  alone  possesses.     The  floor  was  bare  and 
'Well  polished ;  the  air  full  of  tobacco  smoke,  wine  fumes,  brandy 
odours,  and  an  overpowering  scent  of  oil,  garlic,  and  pot  au  feu, 
Riotous  music  i>ealed  through  it,  that  even  in  its  clamour  kept  a 
certain   silvery  ring,  a  certain  rhythmical  cadence;    pijjcs  were 
smoked,  barrack  slang,  camp  slang,  barriere  slang,  temple  slang 
'Were  chatterc<l  volubly,  Theresa's  songs  were  sung  by  bright-eyed, 
Sallow-cheeked  Parisienncs,  and  chomssed  by  the  lusty  lungs  of 
2ouavcs  and  Turcos ;  good  humour  prevailed,  though  of  a  wild 
Sort;  the  mad  gallop  of  the  Rigolboche  had  just  flown  round  the 
^HDom,  like  lightning,  to  the  crash  and  the  tumult  of  the  most 
headlong  music  that  ever  set  spurred  heels  stamping  and  grisettes' 
lieek  flying :  and  now,  Mhcre  the  crowds  of  soldiers  and  women 
^tood  back  to  leave  her  a  clear  place.  Cigarette  was  dancing  alone. 
She  had  danced  the  cancan ;  she  had  danced  since  sunset ;  she 
^ad  danced  till  she  had  tired  out  cavalry-men,  who  could  go  days 
^nd  nights  in  the  saddle  without  a  sense  of  fatigue,  and  made 
Spahis  cry  quarter,  who  never  gave  it  by  any  chance  in  the  battle- 
field; and  she  was  dancing  now  like  a  little  Bacchante,  as  fresh 
^  if  she  had  just  spnmg  up  from  a  long  summer  day's  rest, 
dancing  as  she  would  dance  only  now  and  then,  when  capriire 
todt  her,  and  her  wayward  vivacity  was  at  its  height,  on  the  green 
space  before  a  tent  full  of  general  officers,  on  the  bare  floor  of  a 
WiBck-room,  under  the  canvas  of  a  f^te-day^s  booth,  or  as  here, 
in  the  salle  of  a  guinguette.  Marshals  had  more  than  onee  essayed 
to  bribe  the  famous  little  Friend  of  the  Flag  to  dance  for  them,  and 
Ittdfiuled :  but,  for  a  set  of  soldiers,  war-worn,  dust-eovered,  weary 
vith  toil  and  stiff  with  wounds,  she  would  do  it,  till  they  foi^ot 


fluttering,  her  cheeks  all  bright  with  a  scarlet  flush,  her  e 
black  as  night,  and  full  of  fire,  her  gay  little  uniform,  w 
scarlet  and  purple^  making  her  look  like  a  fuschia  bell  toss 
the  wind  to  and  fro,  ever  so  lightly,  on  its  delicate  swaying  g 
Cigarette  danced  with  the  wild  grace  of  an  Almeh,  of  a  Baj 
of  a  Nautch  girl,  as  untutored  and  instinctive  in  her  as  it 
to  a  bird,  as  its  swiftness  to  a  chamois.  To  see  Cigarette 
was  like  drinking  light  fiery  wines,  whose  intoxication  was 
mischief^  and  sparkling  as  themselves.  All  the  warmth  of  . 
all  the  wit  of  France,  all  the  Bohemianism  of  the  flag,  i 
caprices  of  her  sex,  were  in  that  bewitching  dancings  flj 
fluttering,  circling,  whirling,  glancing  like  a  sabre's  gleam,  1 
like  a  flower's  head,  bounding  like  an  antelope,  launching  1 
arrow,  darting  like  a  falcon,  skimming  like  a  swallow ;  th 
an  instant  resting  as  indolently^  as  languidly,  as  voluptuou 
a  water-lily  rests  on  the  water's  breast.  Cigarette  en  Bacchi 
man  could  resist. 

When  once  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  a£9atus  of  that 
delirium,  she  did  with  her  beholders  what  she  would.  The  i 
Cachucha,  that  made  the  reverend  cardinals  of  Spain  fli 
their  pontifical  vestments,  and  surrender  themselves  to  the  wi 
of  the  castanets  and  the  gleam  of  the  white  twinkling  fe< 
never  more  irresistible,  more  enchanting,  more  full  of  wil< 
buzarre,  delicious  grace — a  poem  of  motion  and  colour,  an 
Venus  and  Bacchus. 

AU  her  heart  was  in  it — ^that  heart  of  a  girl  and  a  soldie 
hawk  and  a  kitten,  of  a  Bohemian  and  an  epicurean,  of  a 
and  a  child,  which  beat  so  brightly  and  so  boldly  imder  the 
srold  aisrlettes.  with  which  the  little  Amie-du-Drapeau  lac 
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lurred,  and  restless  feet,  that  never  looked  to  touch  the  earth  which 
cy  Ut  on  lightly  as  a  bird  alights,  only  to  leave  it  afresh,  with 
ider,  swifter  bound,  with  ceaseless,  airy  flight. 

So  she  danced  now,  in  the  cabaret  of  the  As  de  Pif/ue.  She 
id  a  famous  group  of  spectators,  not  one  of  whom  knew  how  to 
)ld  himself  back  from  springing  in  to  seize  her  in  his  arms,  and 
birl  with  her  down  the  floor,  had  it  not  been  often  told  them  by 
:perience,  that,  unless  she  beckoned  one  out,  a  blow  of  her 
enched  hand  and  a  cessation  of  her  impromptu  pas  de  seul  would 
J  the  immediate  result.  Her  spectators  were  renowned  croque- 
itaines :  men,  whose  names  rang  like  tnunpets  in  the  ear  of 
abyle  and  Marabout;  men  who  had  fought  under  the  noble 
lours  of  the  day  of  Mazagran,  or  had  cherished  or  emulated  its 
aditions;  men  who  had  the  salient  features  of  all  the  varied 
ecics  that  make  up  the  soldiers  of  Africa. 

There  was  Ben  Arslan,  with  his  crimson  burnous  wrapped 
und  his  towering  stature,  from  whom  Moor  and  Jew  fled,  as 
fore  a  pestilence — the  fiercest,  deadliest,  most  voluptuous  of  all 
e  Spahis,  brutalised  in  his  drink,  merciless  in  his  loves ;  all  an 
rab  when  once  back  in  the  desert,  with  a  blow  of  a  matraque  his 
ly  payment  for  forage,  and  a  thrust  of  his  sabre  his  only  apology 
husbands,  but  to  the  service  a  slave,  and  in  the  combat  a  lion. 

There  was  Beau-Brune,  a  dandy  of  Turcos,  whose  snowy  turban 
d  olive  beauty  bewitched  half  the  women  of  Algeria,  who  him- 
If  affected  to  neglect  his  conquests,  with  a  supreme  contempt  for 
086  indulgences,  but  who  would  have  been  led  out  and  shot 
ther  than  forego  the  personal  adomings,  for  which  his  adjutant 
id  his  capitaine  du  bureau  growled  unceasing  wrath  at  him  with 
ery  day  that  shone. 

There  was  Pouffcr-de-Rire,  a  little  Tringlos,  the  wittiest, 
lyest,  happiest,  simniest-tempered  droll  in  all  the  army,  who 
)uld  sing  the  camp-songs  so  joyously  throtigh  a  burning  march, 
at  the  whole  of  the  battalions  would  break  into  one  refrain  as 
ith  one  throat,  and  press  on  laughing,  shouting,  nmning,  heedless 

thirst,  or  heat,  or  famine,  and  as  full  of  mesguin  jests  as  any 
mins. 

There  was  En-ta-maboull,*  so  nicknamed  from  his  love  for  that 
loeiemonious  slang  phrase — a  Zouave  who  had  the  history  of  a 
il  Bias,  and  the  talent  of  a  Crichton,  the  morals  of  an  Abruzzi 
igand,  and  the  wit  of  a  Falstaff;  aquiline-nosed,  eagle-eyed, 
BdL-skinned  as  an  African,  with  adventures  enough  in  his  life  to 
Me  Munchausen,  with  a  purse  always  pleine  de  vide,  as  the  camp 
Dtenoe  runs ;  who  thrust  his  men  through  the  body  as  coolly  as 
hen  kill  wasps ;  who  roasted  a  shepherd  over  the  camp  fire  for 
DtumacY  in  concealing  Bedouin  whereabouts;  yet  who  would 
•wn  his  last  shirt  at  the  bazaar,  to  help  a  comrade  in  debt,  and 
d  oiioe  substituted  himself  for,  and  received  fifty  blows  on  the 
int  in  the  stead  of,  his  sworn  friend,  whom  he  loved  with  that 

•  Eet-ce-que-tn  C0  fou  ?  in  ordinary  French. 
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love  of  David  for  Jonathan^  which,  in  Caserne  life,  is  readier  found 
than  in  Club-life. 

There  was  Pattes-du-Tigre,  a  small  wiry  supple-limbed  fire- 
eater,  with  a  skin  like  a  coal  and  eyes  that  sparkled  like  the 
live  coaFs  flame,  a  veteran  of  Turcos  who  coiild  discipline  his 
roughs  as  a  sheep  dog  his  lambs,  and  who  had  one  ciirt  martial 
law  for  his  detachment,  brief  as  Draco's,  and  trimmed  to  suit  either 
an  attack  on  the  enemy  or  the  chastisement  of  an  indi8cg)liney  lying 
in  one  simple  word — "  Fusillez/^ 

There  was  Barbe-Grise,  a  grisly  ancien  of  Zouaves,  who  held  the 
highest  repute  of  any  in  his  battalion  for  rushing  on  to  a  foe  vith 
a  foot  speed  that  could  equal  the  canter  of  an  Arab's  horse ;  for 
having  stood  alone  once  the  brunt  of  thirty  Bedouins'  attack^  and 
ended  by  beating  them  back  though  a  dozen  spear  heads  were 
launched  into  his  body,  and  his  pantalons  garances  were  filled  with 
his  own  blood ;  and  for  framing  a  matchless  system  of  night  plun- 
der that  swept  the  country  bare  as  a  table-rock  in  an  hour,  and  made 
the  colons  surrender  every  hidden  treasure  from  a  pot  of  gold  to 
a  hen's  eggs,  from  a  cauldron  of  couscoussou  to  a  tom-cat. 

There  was  Alcide  Echauffour^es,  a  Zephyr,  who  had  his  nick- 
name from  the  marvellous  changes  of  costume  with  which  he 
would  pursue  his  erratic  expedition,  and  deceive  the  very  Arabs 
themselves  into  believing  him  a  bom  Mussulman;  a  very  handsome 
fellow,  the  Lauzun  of  his  battalion,  theBrummel  of  his  caserne; 
coquette  with  his  kepi  on  one  side  of  his  graceful  head,  and  his 
moustaches  soft  as  a  lady's  hair,  whose  paradise  was  a  score  of 
dangerous  intrigues,  and  whose  seventh  heaven  was  a  duel  with 
an  infuriated  husband  \  incorrigibly  lazy,  but  with  the  ItaUan  ha- 
ziness, as  of  the  panther  who  sleeps  in  the  sun,  and  with  such  a 
million  episodes  of  romance,  mischief,  love,  and  devilry  in  his 
twentv-five  vears  of  existence  as  would  leave  behind  them  all  the 
invention  of  Dumas,  pere  ou  fils. 

All  these  and  many  more  like  them  were  the  spectators  of  Ci- 
garette's ballet,  applauding  with  the  wild  hurrah  of  the  desert;  with 
the  clashing  of  spurs,  with  the  thunder  of  feet,  with  the  demoniac 
shrieks  of  irrepressible  adoration  and  delight.    And  every  now  and 
then  her  bright  eyes  would  flash  over  the  ring  of  familiar  facea,ai^ 
glance  firom  them  with  an  impatient  disappointment  as  she  danced; 
her  gros  bebfes  were  not  enough  for  her.      She  wanted  a  Chaweitf 
with  white  hands  and  a  grave  smile  to  be  amongst  them;  andsb^ 
shook  back  her  curls,  and  flushed  angrily  as  she  noted  his  absenc^i 
and  went  on  with  the  pirouettes,  the  circling  flights,  the  wild 
resistless  abandon  of  her  pas  de  seul,  till  she  was  like  a  little  desert' 
Iiawk  that  is  intoxicated  with  the  scent  of  prey  borne  down  upo^ 
the  wind,  and  wheeling  like  a  mad  thing  in  the  transparent  eA^ 
and  the  hot  sim-glow. 

L' As  de  Pique  was  the  especial  estaminet  of  the  duMei'marm. 
He  was  in  the  house;  she  knew  it;  had  she  not  seen  him  drinking 

*  Cliasaenra  d'  Afriqne. 
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with  some  others^  or  rather  paying  for  all  but  taking  little  himself, 
jiwt  as  she  entered  ?  He  was  in  the  house,  this  mysterious  Bel-Jl- 
fcire-peur, — ^and  was  not  here  to  see  her  dance !  Not  here  to  see  the 
darling  of  the  Douars,  the  pride  of  every  Chacal,  Zephyr,  and 
Chasseur  in  Africa;  the  Amic-du-Drapeau  who  was  adored  by 
every  one,  from  Chefs  de  Bataillons  to  fantassins,  and  toasted  by 
every  drinker,  from  Algiers  to  Oran,  in  the  champagne  of  Messieurs 
les  Generaux  as  in  the  Cric  of  the  Loustics  round  a  camp  fire ! 

He  was  not  there  j  he  was  leaning  over  the  little  wooden  ledge 
of  a  narrow  window  in  an  inner  room,  from  which  one  by  one,  some 
Spahis  and  some  troopers  of  his  own  tribu,  with  whom  he  had  just 
been  drinking  such  burgundies  and  brandies  as  the  place  could 
give,  had  sloj^ed  away  one  by  one  under  the  irresistible  attraction 
of  the  Vivandiere ;  an  attraction,  however,  that  had  not  seduced 
them  till  all  the  bottles  were  emptied,  bottles  more  in  number  and 
higher  in  cost  than  was  prudent  in  a  corporal  who  had  but  his  pay, 
and  that  scant  enough,  to  keep  himself,  and  who  had  kno^ii  what 
it  was  to  find  a  roll  of  white  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee  a  luxury 
heyond  all  reach,  and  to  have  to  f aire  la  lessive*  up  to  the  last  thing 
in  his  haversack  to  buy  a  toss  of  thin  wine  when  he  was  dying  of 
tliirst,  or  a  slice  of  melon  when  he  was  parching  with  African  fever. 
But  prudence  had  at  no  time  been  his  specialty,  and  the  reckless 
life  of  Algeria  was  not  one  to  teach  it,  with  its  frank  brotherly 
camaraderie  that  bound  the  soldiers  of  each  battalion,  each 
company,  each  tribu,  so  closely  in  a  fraternity  of  which  every 
member  took  as  freely  as  he  gave ;  its  gay,  careless  carpe-diem 
camp-philosophy — ^unconscious  philosophy — of  men  who  enjoyed 
heart  and  soul  if  they  had  a  chance,  because  they  knew  they 
might  be  shot  dead  before  another  day  broke ;  its  swift  and  vivid 
changes  that  made  tirailleurs  and  troopers  one  hour  rich  as  a  king 
iu  loot,  in  wine,  in  dark-eye'd  captives  at  the  sacking  of  a  tribe,  to 
be  the  next  famished,  scorched,  dragging  their  weary  limbs,  or 
u^ng  their  sinking  houses  through  endless  sand  and  burning  heat, 
glad  to  sell  a  cartouche,  if  they  dared  break  regimental  orders,  to 
Ml  Arab,  or  to  rifle  a  hen-roost,  if  they  came  near  ohe^  to  get  a 
mouthful  of  food,  changing  everything  in  their  haversack  for  a 
>up  of  dirty  water,  and  driven  to  pay  with  a  thrust  of  a  sabre  for  a 
lo^  of  wretched  grass  to  keep  their  beasts  alive  through  the  sick- 
liness of  a  sirocco.  All  these  taught  no  caution  to  any  nature 
normally  without  it ;  and  the  chief  thing  that  his  regiment  had 
loved  in  him  whom  they  named  Bel-a-faire-peur  from  the  first 
day  that  he  had  bound  his  red  centurion  about  his  loins,  and  the 
officiers  of  the  bureau  had  looked  over  the  new  volunteer,  murmur- 
ing admiringly  in  their  teeth  ''  Cegaillard  ira  loin  /'*  had  been  that 
•11  he  had  was  given,  free  as  the  winds,  to  any  who  asked  or  needed. 

The  all  was  slender  enough.  Unless  he  live  by  the  ingenuity 
of  his  own  manufactures,  or  by  thieving  or  intimidating  the  people 
of  the  country^  a  French  soldier  has  but  barren  fare  and  a  hai*d 

*  Sell  luB  whole  effects. 
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struggle  with  hunger  and  poverty ;  and  it  was  the  one  murnmr 
against  him^  when  he  was  lowest  in  the  ranks,  that  he  would  never 
follow  the  fashion,  in  wringing  out  by  force  or  threat  the  posses- 
sions of  the  native  population.     The  one  reproach,  that  made  his 
fellow  lascars  impatient  and  suspicious  of  him,  was  that  he  refused 
any  share  in  those  rough  arguments  of  blows  and  lunges  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  persuade  every  victim  they  came  nigh  to 
yield  them  up  all  such  treasures  of  food,  or  drink,  or  riches,  from 
shecp^s  liver  and  couscoussou  to  Morocco  carpets  and  skins  of 
brandy,  and  coins  hid  in  the  sand,  that  the  Arabs  might  be  so 
unhappy  as  to  own  in  their  reach.     That  the  fattest  poulet  of  the 
poorest  Bedouin  was  as  sacred  to  him  as  the  banquet  of  his  own 
Chef  du  Bataillon,  let  him  be  ever  so  famished  after  the  longest 
day^s  march,  was  an  eccentricity,  and  an  insult  to  the  usages  of  the 
corps,  for  which  not  even  his  daring  and  his  popularity  could 
wholly  procure  him  pardon.     But  this  defect  in  him  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  lavishness  with  which  his  decompte  was  lent,  given, 
or  spent  in  the  very  moment  of  its  receipt.     If  a  man  of  his  trUm 
wanted  anything,  he  knew  that  Bel-£l-faire-peur  woidd  offer  his 
last  sou  to  aid  him,  or,  if  money  were  all  gone,  would  sell  the  last 
trifle  he  possessed  to  the  Riz-pain-sels,  to  get  enough  to  assist  hi» 
comrade ; — it  was  a  virtue  which  went  far  to  vouch  for  all  othet* 
in  the  view  of  his  lawless,  open-handed  brethren  of  the  Chambtee 
and  the  Camp,  and  made  them  forgive  him  many  moments,  yHxC^ 
the  mood  of  silence  and  the  habit  of  solitude,  not  uncommon  ^w^^ 
him,  would  otherwise  have  incensed  a  fraternity  with  whom  ^^  *• 
fais  Suisse!"*  is  the  deadliest  charge,  and  the  sentence  of  exco^^' 
munication  against  any  who  dare  to  provoke  it. 

One  of  those  moods  was  on  him  now. 

He  had  had  a  drinking  bout  with  the  men,  who  had  left  him,  »--^ 
had  laughed  as  gaily  and  as  carelessly,  if  not  as  riotously,  as  anjr^ 
them  at  the  wild  mirth,  the  unbridled  license,  the  amatory  recitatio 
and  the  Bacchic  odes  in  their  lawless  saptr,  that  had  ushered 
night  in  while  his  wines  unlocked  the  tongues  and  flowed  down 
tliroats  of  the  fierce  Arab-Spahis  and  the  French  cavalry-men. 
now  lie  leant  out  of  the  pent-up  casement,  with  his  arms  folded 
the  sill,  and  a  brile-gueule  in  his  teeth,  thoughtful  and  solitary,  af" 
the  orgie,  whose  heavy  fumes   and  clouds  of  smoke  still  hu  -^ 
heavily  on  the  air  within.     The  window  looked  on  a  little,  d 
close  courtyard,  where  the  yellow  leaves  of  a  withered  gourd  trai 
drearily  over  the  grey  uneven  stones.     The  clamour  of  the  applac:^- 
and  the  ring  of  the  music  from  the  dancing  hall  echoed  with-^ 
whirling  din  in  his  ear,  and  made,  in  sharper,  stranger  contra — 
the  quiet  of  the  narrow  court  with  its  strip  of  starry  sky  a 
its  four  high  walls. 

He  leaned  there  musing  and  grave,  hearing  little  of  the  noi 
about  him ; — there  was  always  noise  of  some  sort  in  the  clango- 
and  tumult  of  barrack  or  bivouac  life,  and  he  had  grown  to  heed 

*  You  live  alone,  or  apart. 
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0  more  than  he  heeded  the  roar  of  desert  beasts  about  him,  when 
5  slept  in  the  desert,  or  the  hills ; — but,  looking  dreamily  out  at 
le  little  shadowy  square,  with  the  sear  gourd  leaves  and  the  rough 
isshapen  stones.  His  present  and  his  future  were  neither 
ncli  brighter  than  the  gloomy  wallcd-in  den  on  which  he  gazed. 
2n  years  before,  when  he  had  been  ordered  into  the  champ  de 
monivre  for  the  first  time  among  the  recruits,  to  see  of  what 
ettle  he  was  made,  the  instructor  had  watched  him  with  amazed 
es,  muttering  to  himself,  "  Tiens  !  ce  n^est  pas  un  ^  bleu  ^ — ceci ! 
Tiat  a  rider !  Dieu  de  Dieu !  he  knows  more  than  we  can  teach, 
e  has  served  before  now — sensed  in  some  empcror^s  picked 
lard  V  And  when  he  had  passed  from  the  exercising  ground  to 
e  campaign,  the  army  had  found  in  him  one  of  the  most  splendid 
'  its  many  splendid  soldiers ;  and  in  the  folios  matricules  there 
as  no  page  of  achievements,  of  exploits,  of  services,  of  dangers, 
at  showed  a  more  brilliant  array  of  military  deserts  than  his ; 
it,  for  many  years,  he  had  been  passed  by  unnoticed :  he  had 
)w  not  even  the  cross  on  his  chest,  and  he  had  only  slowly  and 
ith  iniinite  diflBculty  been  promoted  so  far  as  he  stood  now — a 
»rporal  in  the  Chasseurs  d^Afrique — a  step  only  just  accorded  him 
M^use  wounds  innumerable  and  distinctions  without  number  in 
nmtless  skirmishes  had  made  it  impossible  to  cast  him  wholly 
nde  any  longer. 

The  cause  lay  in  the  implacable  enmity  of  one  man — ^his  Chief, 
ar-sundered,  as  they  were,  by  position,  and  ^^rely  as  they  could 
)me  in  actual  contact,  that  merciless  weight  of  animosity  from 
le  great  man  to  his  soldier  had  laid  on  the  latter  like  iron,  and 
-ogged  him  from  all  advancement.  His  thoughts  were  of  it  now. 
>nly  to-day,  at  an  inspection,  the  accidentally-broken  cartouchihre 
f  a  boy-conscript  had  furnished  pretext  for  a  furious  reprimand, 
YoUey  of  insolent  opprobrium  hurled  at  himself,  under  which  he 
lul  had  to  sit  mute  in  his  saddle,  with  no  other  sign  that  he  was 
junan  beneath  the  outrage  than  the  blood  that  would,  despite 
imself,  flush  the  pale  bronze  of  his  forehead.  His  thoughts  were 
tt  it  now. 

''There  are  many  losses  that  are  bitter  enough,"  he  mused, 
but  there  is  not  one  so  bitter  as  the  loss  of  the  right  to  resent  !*' 

A  whirlwind  of  laughter,  so  loud  that  it  drowned  the  music  of 
e  shrill  violins  and  thundering  drums  echoed  through  the  rooms 
d  shook  him  from  his  reverie. 

"  They  are  ban  enfants/^  he  thought  with  a  half-smile  as  he 
tened ;  "  they  are  more  honest  in  their  mirth  as  in  their  wrath, 
In  we  ever  were  in  that  old  world  of  mine." 

Amidst  the  shouts,  the  crash,  the  tumult,  the  gay  ringing  voice 

Cigarette  rose  distinct.  She  had  apparently  paused  in  her 
KLcing  to  exchange  one  of  those  passes  of  arms  which  were  her 
edalty,  in  the  sapir  slang  that  she,  a  child  of  the  regiments  of 
!nca^  luid  known  as  her  mother  tongue. 


courage  and  roared  forth  a  defiance. 

^' Ma  cantche!  white  hands  and  a  brunette's  face  i 
things  for  a  soldier.  He  kills  women,  he  kills  women  i 
ladjr^s  grace !  gran  (Vchote  ^a  !^' 

"  He  does  not  pull  their  ears  to  make  them  give  hi 
style,^  and  beat  them  with  a  matraqve  if  they  don^t  fry  \ 
fast  enough,  as  you  do,  Barbe-Grise,^^  retorted  the  conten 
tones  of  the  champion  of  the  absent.  "  White  hands,  m 
Well,  his  hands  are  not  always  in  other  people's  pockets  a 
are,  sacripant  I" 

This  forcible  tu  quoque  recrimination  is  in  high  relisli 
Caserne;  the  screams  of  mirth  redoubled;  Barl>e-Grise  w; 
doubtable  authority  whom  the  wildest  dare-devil  in  his 
dared  not  contradict,  and  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it  un 
lash  of  Cigarette's  fongue,  to  the  infinite  glee  of  the  who 
room. 

"  Dam  ! — his  hands  cannot  work  as  mine  can!"  growled 
ponent. 

**  Oh,  ho  V^  cried  the  little  lady,  with  supreme  disdain ; 
don't  t^  ist  cocks'  throats  and  skin  rabbits  they  have  thiev( 
haps,  like  your's,  but  they  would  wring  your  neck  before 
fast  to  get  an  appetite,  if  they  could  touch  such  canaille/' 

"  Canaille  f*  thundered  the  insulted  Barbe-Grise  ; 
cantche  !  if  you  were  but  a  man !" 

"  What  would  you  do  to  me,  brigand  ?*  screamed  Cig 
in  fits  of  laughter;  "give  me  fifty  blows  of  matraqae,  \ 
officers  gave  you  last  week  for  stealing  h\&jambon)\  frc 
blanc'bec  ^''^ 

A  growl  like  a  lion  from  the  badgered  Barbe-Grise  she 
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his  eyes^  and  drenched  his  beard  with  the  red  torrent  and 
rer  of  glass  shivers^  and  was  back  again  dancing  like  a  little 
te^  and  singing  at  the  top  of  her  sweet  lark-like  voice — 

Turcos!  Ligtiards! 
BonZigs!  Truffards! 
Autour  des  cous  couesou, ' 
Sont  toua  mea  chers  zou-zous ! 

BoumiB 

Spabis 

M6me  It's  ArbU, 

Joyeux 

Et  Bleus, 

M6me  les  lUcrues, 

Ont  pour  moi 

Quand  on  bolt 

L'air  des  rois 

L'air  des  rois ! 
A  mon  coBur  le  chemin 
N'est  qu*  par  le  vin  ! 
£t  r  ^tape  qu'  on  sayouro 
Est  le  titre  a  m'amour ! 

ich  doggrel  declaration  of  her  own  mercenary  and  cosmo- 
entiments  chanted  in  Sabir  slang,  the  little  Friend  of  the 
imed  her  wildest  bounds  and  her  most  airy  fantasias.  At  the 
the  animated  altercation,  not  knowing  but  wliat  one  of 
troopers  might  be  the  delinquent,  he  who  leaned  out  of  the 
sment  moved  forward  to  the  doorway  of  the  dancing-salle^; 
Dt  guess  that  it  was  he  himself  whom  she  had  defended 
he  onslaught  of  the  Zouave,  Barbc-Gris. 
leight  rose  far  above  the  French  soldiers,  and  above  most 
he  lofty-statured  Spahis,  and  her  rapid  glance  flashed  over 
ttce.  "  Did  he  hear  ?'^  she  wondered ;  the  scarlet  flush  of 
and  excitement  deepened  on  her  clear  brown  cheek  that  had 
Lshed  at  the  coarsest  jests  or  the  broadest  love  words  of  the 
ife  that  had  been  about  her  ever  since  her  eyes  first  opened 
infancy  to  laugh  at  the  sim-gleam  on  a  cuirassier^s  corslet 
le  baggage-waggons  that  her  mother  followed.  She  thought 
Dt  heard ;  his  face  was  grave,  a  little  weary,  and  his  gaze  as 
her  was  abstracted.  "  Oh-he !  beau  Roumi!'^  thought  Ciga- 
;h  a  flush  of  hot  wrath  superseding  her  momentary  and 
;  embarrassment.  "You  are  looking  at  me  and  not  thinking 
We  will  soon  change  that  \" 

an  insult  she  had  never  been  subjected  to,  firom  the  first 
L  she  had  danced  for  sweetmeats  on  the  top  of  a  great 
en  she  was  three  years  old,  in  the  middle  of  a  circular 
Tirailleurs.  It  sent  fresh  nerve  into  her  lithe  limbs,  it 
'  eyes  flash  like  so  much  fire,  it  gave  her  a  million-fold 
Gty  more  abandon,  more  heedlessness,  more  piqued  and 
aainvoUure.  She  ^tamped  her  tiny,  spurred  foot  petu- 
"Plus  vite!  Plus  viteP' — and  as  the  musician  obeyed 
rhirled  she  spun,  she  bounded,  she  seemed  to  live  in  air, 
*  soffc  curls  blew  oflf  her  brow,  and  her  white  teeth  glanced^ 
r.  X 


."* 
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and  her  cheeks  glowed  with  a  earminc  glow,  and  1 
aiglcttes  broke  across  her  chest  witli  the  lieating  of 
throbbed  like  a  bird's  heart  when  it  is  wild  with  the 
Spring. 

She  had  pitted  lierself  against  him ;  and  she  wor 

The  vivacity,  the  impetuosity,  tlie  antelope  clegj 
luptuous  repose  that  now  and  then  broke  the  ccasel 
movement  of  her  dancing,  caught  his  eyes,  and  fixed 
it  was  bewitching,  and  it  bewitched   him   for  the 
watched  her  as   in  other   days   he    had   watched 
witcheries  of  eastern  almc,  and  the  ballet  charms  of  < 
This  young  Bolicmian  of  the  Barrack  danced  in  tin 
and  the  tavern  fumes  of  the  As  de  Pique  to  a  set 
their  sliirt-sleeves,  with  their  short  bhick  pipes  in  * 
witli  as  matchless  a  grace  as  ever  the  first  ballerii 
danced  l)cfore  sovereigns  and  dukes  on  tlie  Ijoards  of  ] 
or  London.     It  was  tlie  eastern  bamboula  of  the  liar 
was  added  all  the  elastic  joyaunce,  all  the  gay  bri 
blood  of  France. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  lx)th  her  hands  above  her  hea 

"  A  moi  Roumis  V 

It  was  the  signal  well  known,  the  signal  of  perm 
in  that  wild  vertigo  for  which  every  one  of  her  s] 
panthig;  their  pipes  were  flung  away,  thcfir  kepis  to 
heads,  the  music  clashed  louder,  and  faster,  and  mc 
every  sound,  the  chorus  of  the  Marseillaise  des  Bal 
dered  from  a  hundred  voices — they  danced  jis  only  nc 
who  serve  under  the  IVcnch  flag,  and  live  under  the 
Two,  only,  still  looked  on ;  the  Chasseur  d'Afrique,  i 
of  the  10th  company,  lamed  for  life  at  Mazagrau 

"En  ta  mabouU?  Tu  ne  danses  pas — toiP'  i 
veteran  Zephyr  to  his  silent  companion. 

The  Chasseur  turned,  and  smiled  a  little. 

"  I  prefer  a  bamboula  whose  music  is  the  canon  bo 

"  Bravo !     Yet  she  is  pretty  enough  to  tempt  you 

"  Yes ;  too  pretty  to  be  unsexed  by  such  a  life.'' 

His  thoughts  went  to  a  woman  he  had  loved  ti 
Arab  Moukeini,  with  eyes  like  the  softness  of  dark  wa 
to  him  once  in  a  razzia  as  his  share  of  spoil,  and  for  ^ 
denied  himself  cards,  or  wine,  or  tobacco,  or  an  hour 
or  anything  that  alleviated  the  privation  and  severity 
^*  simple  soldat"  which  he  had  been  then,  that  she  mif 
few  and  slender  comforts  as  he  could  give  her  from  1 
pay.  She  was  dead.  Her  death  had  been  the  darkei 
his  life  in  Africa — ^but  the  flute-like  music  of  her  voi 
come  on  his  ear  now.  This  girl-soldier  had  little  cb 
after  the  sweet  silent  tender  grace  of  his  lost  Zelme. 

He  turned  and  touched  on  the  shoulder  a  chaai 
paused  a  moment  to  get  breatii  in  the  headlong  whid 

''Come,  we  are  to  \)e  wW\  <S\elivfi^^  ^iim.\f* 
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The  trooper  obeyed  instantly ;  they  were  ordered  to  visit,  and 
lain  with  a  Bedouin  camp  some  thirty  miles  away  on  the  naked 
teau ;  a  camp  professedly  submissive,  but  not  so  much  so  but 
t  the  Bureau  deemed  it  well  to  profit  themselves  by  the  ser- 
28  of  the  Corporal  whose  knowledge  of  Arabic,  whose  friendship 
h  the  tribes  and  whose  superior  intelligence  in  all  such  missions 
dered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  errands  that  required  diplomacy 
.  address  as  well  as  daring  and  fire. 

He  went  thoughtfully  out  of  the  noisy  reeking  ball-room  into  the 
■m  lustre  of  the  Algerian  night ;  as  he  went  Cigarette,  who  had 
n  nearer  than  he  knew,  flashed  full  in  his  face  the  fury  of  her 
L  sparkling  ones,  while  with  a  contemptuous  laugh  she  struck 
1  across  the  lips  \nth.  the  cigar  she  hurled  at  him. 
"  Unsexed  ?  Pouf !  If  you  have  a  woman's  face  may  I  not  have 
lan's  soul  ?  It  is  only  a  fair  exchange.  I  am  no  kitten^  bon  zig  ; 
:e  care  of  my  talons  !" 

The  words  were  spoken  with  the  fierceness  of  Africa;  she  had  too 
ich  in  her  of  the  spirit  of  the  Zephyrs  and  the  Chacals  with  whom 
r  youth  had  been  spent  from  her  cradle  up,  not  to  be  dangerous 
len  roused ;  she  was  off  at  a  bound  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mad 
lirl  again  before  he  could  attempt  to  soften  or  efface  the  words 
3  had  overheard,  and  the  last  thing  he  saw  of  her  was  in  a  cloud 
Zouaves  and  Spahis  with  the  wild  tintamarre  of  the  music 
iking  riotous  echoes  from  the  rafters. 

But  when  he  had  passed  out  of  sight  Cigarette  shook  herself 
!e  from  the  dancers  with  petulant  impatience ;  she  was  not  to 
allured  by  flattery,  or  drawn  by  entreaty  back  amongst  them, 
e  set  her  delicate  pearly  teeth  tight,  and  vowed  with  a  reckless 
Dtemptuous  impetuous  oath  that  she  was  tired,  that  she  was  sick 
them,  that  she  was  no  strolling  player  to  caper  for  them  with  a 
mbourine,  and  with  that  declaration  made  her  way  out  alone  into 
e  little  open  court  under  the  stars,  so  cool,  so  still  after  the 
at,  and  riot,  and  tm*bulence  within.  There  she  dropped  on  a 
oad  stone  step,  and  leant  her  head  on  her  hand. 
"  Unsexed !  Unsexed !  What  did  he  mean  1"  she  thought  while 
r  the  first  time,  with  a  vague  sense  of  his  meaning,  tears  welled 
rt  and  bitter  into  her  sunny  eyes  while  the  pained  colour  burned 
her  face.  Those  tears  were  the  first  that  she  had  ever  known, 
dthey  were  cruel  ones,  though  they  lasted  but  a  little  time;  there 
tttoo  much  fire  in  the  young  Bohemian  of  the  Army  not  to  scorch 
^  as  they  rose.  She  stamped  her  foot  on  the  stones  passionately, 
^  her  teeth  were  set  like  a  little  terrier's,  as  she  murmured : 
"Unsexed  !  Unsexed !  Bah  M'sieu  F Aristocrat !  If  you  think 
yofa  shall  find  your  thought  right;  you  shall  find  Cigarette  can 
ite  as  men  hate^  and  take  her  revenge  as  soldiers  take  theirs  I" 

Chafteb  XXIII. — Under  the  Houses  op  Hair. 

Tiras  just  suiiaet.    The  far-off  summits  of  the  Djiirjura  were 

tiated  with  the  intense  glare,  the  distant  pines  and  cypresses 

itiiuaply  against  the  rose-warmed  radiance  of  the  sky ;  on  the 
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nl(){icH  of  the  hills  irhitc  cupolas  and  terraced  ^rdc 
Al^'riiic  haoiiRch  still  Nhcwcd  the  taste  and  lii^urj 
(«)rsaii-s,  rose  up  amon^  tlicir  wild  olive  Hliadows  c 
of  thu  leiiti.sciis ;  in  the  deep  gorges  tliat  were  cliaui 
thc!  riven  rocksj  the  luxuriance  of  Afrieau  vc^'tatioi 
feathery  crests  of  tossiug  reedR,  the  Long  floating  le: 
filling  the  dry  water-courses  of  vanished  streams,  the 
of  file  wild  fig,  and  the  glowing  dainty  hlossonis  of 
wherever  a  trace  of  hrook,  or  pool,  or  ri\nilet  let  it 
licantifiil  curoniil,  growing  one  in  another  in  the  11 
and  the  enrving  poMSCH,  wlierever  broken  earth  or  roc 
intm  the  blaze  ami  hcatof  the  North  African  day.  i 
tiiu  bare  near  Htrctches  of  brown  plain  wen>  studded  v 
palm,  the  vast  shadowless  plateaux  were  desolate  as  tli 
ilscif  far  bcy<ni<l ;  and  the  sun,  as  it  burned  on  them  a  1 
^lorv  of  its  last  glow,  found  them  naked  and  grand  by  t 
of  immensity  and  desolation,  but  dreary  and  endless 
into  rcfts  and  chasms,  as  though  to  make  fairer 
liarron  solitude  the  laughing  luxurianee  of  the  se 
Sahel.  A  mitincnt,  and  the  lustre  of  tlic  light  i 
niugic  brilliancy  over  the  Algerine  water-line,  and  tl 
on  the  heights  of  l''l  lliar  and  Bouzariali,  aiul  on  t 
eatc  form  of  the  Italian  pines  that  here  and  there, 
threw  oat  their  graceful  heads  against  the  amlxT 
the  deep  azure  of  the  heavens;  tlien  swiftly,  Hiidd 
sank  ;  twilight  passed  like  a  grey  gliding  shade,  an 
earth,  and  sea ;  and  night,  the  Iwlmy,  sultry,  star-i 
of  Al'riea,  fell  over  the  thirsty  leafage  longing  for 
closed  llowers  that  slumbered  at  its  touch,  the  seal 
cn»I  plains  to  which  its  cfKilness  could  bring  no 
massive  hills  that  seemed  to  lie  so  ealmly  in  its  rest 
Cauipcd  on  one  of  the  bare  stretches  above  1 
lUiad  was  a  circle  of  Arab  tents ;  the  circle  was  irr 
and  the  Khriimas  wei-e  scattered  at  will;  here  : 
canvas,  there  one  of  goat-skin;  here  a  white  towei 
tclcsie,  there  a  low  strijied  little  nest  of  shelter,  an< 
all,  the  stately  beit  el  skar  of  the  Sheik,  with  his  st 
into  tlie  earth  in  front  of  it,  with  its  heavy  folds 
iessly  in  the  sultry  breathless  air.  The  cncampn 
far  over  the  level  arid  earth,  and  there  was  more  t 
where  the  shadowitig  folds  of  the  banner  marked 
some  noble  Djied.  i)isordcr  reigned  Buprcme,  in  : 
freedom ;  horses  and  mules,  goats  and  camels,  tei 
among  the  eonieol  houses  of  hair,  browsing  off  tb^ 
or  the  toased-down  liay ;  cauldrons  seethed  and  Uf 
firea,  whose  lurid  l%lit  was  flung  on  the  eagle  feat 
white  haiki  of  the  wanderers  who  watched  the  be 
mien,  or  fed  the  embers  with  dry  sticks.  Botuu 
luring  fmished  the  eating  ot  t>vnx  ctroMooMa,  tf 
iiilJ  length,  et^nyii^  the  wAemu  a^Bam-vVadDii 
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Inreak^  and  smoking  their  long  pipes^  while  through  the  shadows 
out  them  glided  the  lofty  figures  of  their  brethren,  with  the 
ds  of  their  sweeping  burnous  floating  in  the  gloom.  It  was 
picture,  Rembrandt  in  colour.  Oriental  in  composition,  with 
3  darkness  surrounding  it  stretching  out  into  endless  distance 
it  led  to  the  mystic  silence  of  the  great  desert,  and  above,  the 
rk  intense  blue  of  the  gorgeous  night,  with  the  stars  burning 
rough    white    transparent   mists    of    slowly    drifting    clouds. 

the  central  tent,  tall  and  crimson  striped,  with  its  mighty 
mdard  reared  in  front,  and  its  opening  free  to  the  night,  sat  the 
balifa,  the  head  of  the  tribe,  with  a  circle  of  Arabs  about  him. 
e  was  thrown  on  his  cushions,  rich  enough  for  a  seraglio,  while 
e  rest  squatted  on  the  morocco  carpet  that  covered  the  bare 
ound,  and  that  was  strewn  with  round  brass  Moorish  trays, 
id  Uttle  cups  emptied  of  their  coffee.  The  sides  of  the  tent  were 
mg  with  guns  and  swords,  lavishly  adorned,  and  in  the  middle 
ood  a  tall  Turkish  candle-branch  in  fretted  work,  whose  light 
Higgled  with  the  white  flood  of  the  moon,  and  the  ruddy,  fitful 
are  from  a  wood  fire  without. 

Beneath  its  light,  which  fell  full  on  him,  flung  down  upon  an- 
;her  pile  of  cushions  facing  the  open  front  of  the  tent,  was  a 
lest  whom  the  Khalifa  delighted  to  honour.  Only  a  Corporal  of 
hasseurs,  and  once  a  foe,  yet  one  with  whom  the  Arab  found  the 
'otherhood  of  brave  men,  and  on  whom  he  lavished  in  all  he 
>uld  the  hospitalities  and  honours  of  the  desert. 

The  story  of  their  friendship  ran  thus  : — 

The  tribe  was  now  allied  with  France,  or,  at  least,  had  accepted 
rench  sovereignty,  and  pledged  itself  to  neutrality  in  the  hosti- 
ties  still  rife ;  but  a  few  years  before,  far  in  the  interior  and 
:agacd  with  the  Kaba'ilcs,  it  had  been  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
lost  dangerous  among  the  enemies  of  France.  At  that  time  the 
Ihalifa  and  the  Chasseur  met  in  many  a  skirmish ;  hot  desperate 
truggles,  where  men  fought  horse  to  horse,  hand  to  hand ;  mid- 
ight  frays,  when  in  the  heart  of  lonely  ravines,  Arab  ambuscades 
ill  on  squadrons  of  French  cavalry ;  terrible  chases  through  the 
"fiat  of  torrid  suns,  when  the  glittering  ranks  of  the  charging 
wwps  swept  down  ^tcr  the  Bedouins'  flight ;  fiery  combats,  when 
he  desert  sand  and  the  smoke  of  musketry  circled  in  clouds  above 
he  dose-locked  struggle,  and  the  Eagle  of  France  and  the  Lion 
^Sahara  wrestled  in  a  death-grip.  In  these,  through  four  or  five 
wwons  of  warfare,  the  Sheik  and  the  Chasseur  had  encountered 
*ch  other,  till  each  had  grown  to  look  for  the  other's  face  as  soon 
^  the  standards  of  the  Bedouins  flashed  in  the  sunshine  opposite 
be  guidons  of  the  Imperial  forces ;  till  each  had  watched  and  noted 
^  other's  unmatched  prowess,  and  borne  away  the  wounds  of 
'^  other's  home-strokes,  with  the  admiration  of  a  bold  soldier  for 
^  bold  rival's  dauntlessness  and  skill;  till  each  had  learned 
io  long  for  an  hour,  hitherto  always  prevented  by  waves  of  battle 
'^  had  swept  them  too  soon  asunder,  when  they  should  meet 
t  a  duello  onoe  for  all,  and  try  their  strength  together  till  one 
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bore  oflF  1-ietory  ami  one  succumbed  to  death.  At 
to  pasH  tliat  after  n  lengtlieiied  term  nf  tliifl  cliiralrou 
tlic  tribe  were  sorely  prt'ssed  by  the  tVcuch  troops,  i 
lougcr  mass  its  feai'lcss  front  to  face  them,  but  had  t 
ward  to  tlic  tiesert,  and  eneiunhered  by  its  flocks  an 
was  hanily  driven  and  greatly  decimated.  Now 
women  was  one  whom  tlic  Sheik  held  above  all  c: 
except  his  houoiiT  in  war,  a  beautiful  aiiteloped-e; 
lithe  aud  graceful  as  a  palm,  and  the  daughter  of 
race,  ou  whom  he  could  not  endure  for  any  other  si 
own  to  look,  and  whom  he  ^nianlcd  in  his  tent  as  the 
all  his  treasures ;  herds,  flocks,  arms,  even  his  horses 
honour  of  his  tribe,  he  wotdil  have  surrendered  rati 
render  Djelma.  It  was  a  passion  with  him ;  a  past 
even  the  iron  of  his  temiwr  and  the  dignity  of  his 
could  abate  or  couccal ;  aud  the  rumour  of  it  and  of 
its  object  reached  the  French  cam]i,  till  an  impati 
was  roused  about  her,  and  a  raid  that  should  bear  h( 
tlic  fiivonrite  speculation  round  the  picket  fires  at  i 
scorehiuK  noons  when  the  mcu  lay  stripped  to  their 
like  tired  dogs  under  the  hot  withering  breath  that 
from  sweeping  over  the  yellow  seas  of  sand.  Theii 
cies  had  pictured  this  treasun;  of  tlie  great  Djied 
bi-i'ond  all  that  her  sex  had  eier  giieu  them,  and  t( 
BOnie  imwary  moment  was  the  chief  thought  of 
Spahis  when  they  went  out  on  a  scouting  or  fc 
lint  it  was  easier  snirl  than  done ;  the  eyes  of  no  F 
on  lior,  and  ivhcii  he  was  most  closely  tlriven  the  K 
abnndoued  his  cattle  and  sheep,  lint  with  the  female 
still  safely  guarded,  fell  more  and  more  backward  ai 
drawing  the  French  on  and  on  farther  and  farth 
plains  in  the  sickliest  times  of  butteHt  drouglit. 

Heinforcemeuts  eouhl  swell  the  Imperial  ranks 
tbcy  were  thinned,  but  witli  the  Arabs  a  man  once 
man  the  less  to  their  numlxirs  for  ever,  and  the 
pursuit  began  to  tell  terribly  on  them ;  tbcir  her 
into  their  pursuers'  hands  aud  famine  menaced  then 
they  were  fierce  in  attack  as  tigers,  rapid  in  bvoo 
anil  fought  fiying  in  sucb  fasliion  that  the  canili^ 
this  fruitless,  worthless  work,  than  tbey  would  hi 
second  Hohculindeu  or  Austerlitz.  Moreover,  the  hei 
water  was  bad  and  veiy  rare,  dysentery  came  ' 
and  the  toil  of  this  enmcas  choi^ ;  the  cl  "^  *^ 
Ic  bfarquis  de  Chateaiuoy,  awore  heavily  ■ 
best  men  dropping  off  like  sheep  in  a  mm 
two  hundred  napoleons  to  whosoerer  should  t 
Sheik's  head  or  the  living  besntr  of  Dtjehna. 

One  da7  the  ChaBuon  had  ptehed  thdJlMiM 
barrea  wifbered  treei  gne  t.  tenftftainea  c£  thriW 
ibiead  of  fanckilk  mUx  qokA.  ^ooo^'&n'S^Bnn 
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h  noon;  the  African  sun  was  at  its  fiercest;  far  as  the  eye 
Id  reach  there  was  only  one  boundless  burning  unendurable 
:ter  of  parching  sand  and  cloudless  sky,  brazen  beneath^  brazen 
►ve,  till  the  desert  and  the  heavens  touched  and  blent  in  one 
my,  fiery  glow  in  the  measureless  distance.  The  men  lay 
ler  canvass,  dead  beat,  half  naked,  without  the  power  to  do 
^hing  except  to  fight  like  thirst-maddened  dogs  for  a  draught 
the  shallow  stream  that  they  and  their  breathless  horses  soon 
ined  dry.  Even  Raoul  dc  Chiteauroy,  though  his  frame  was  like 
Arab's,  and  knit  into  Arab  endurance,  was  stretched  like  a  great 
odhound,  chained  by  the  sultry  oppression.  He  was  rutUess, 
iexible,  a  tyrant  to  the  core,  and  sharp  and  swift  as  steel  in  his 
our,  but  he  was  a  fine  soldier,  and  never  spared  himself  any  of 
!  hardships  that  his  regiment  had  to  endure  under  him.  Sud- 
Jy  the  noon  lethargy  of  the  camp  was  broken ;  a  trumpet  call 
ig  through  the  stillness ;  against  the  amber  transparency  of  the 
•izon  line  the  outlines  of  half-a-dozen  horsemen  were  seen 
ming  nearer  and  nearer  with  every  moment ;  they  were  some 
ihis  who  had  been  out  "  sondant  le  terrain  aux  environs."^  The 
jhty  frame  of  Ch^teauroy,  almost  as  unclothed  as  an  athlete, 
pted  from  its  slumbrous  panting  rest ;  his  hawk's  eyes  lightened 
igrily ;  he  muttered  a  fiery  oath,  ^'  By  God ! — they  have  the 
manP' 

They  had  the  woman.  She  had  been  netted  near  a  water- 
ing, to  which  she  had  wandered,  too  loosely  guarded,  and  too 
from  the  Bedouin  encampment.  The  delight  of  the  haughty 
ii's  eyes  was  borne  off  to  the  tents  of  his  foes,  and  the  Colo- 
's face  flushed  darkly,  with  an  eager,  lustful  warmth,  as  he 
ked  upon  his  captive.  Rumour  had  not  out-boasted  the  Arab 
I's  beauty;  it  was  lustrous,  as  ever  was  that,  when,  far  yonder 
the  eastward,  under  the  curled  palms  of  Nile,  the  sorceress  of 
Caesars  swept  through  her  rose-strewn  palace-chambers.  Only 
jlma  was  as  innocent  as  the  gazelle,  whose  grace  she  resembled, 
I  loved  her  lord  with  a  great  love.  Of  her  suffering  her  captor 
k  no  more  heed  than  if  she  were  a  young  bird  dying  of  shot 
ands ;  but,  with  one  triumphant  admiring  glance  at  her,  he 
)te  a  message  in  Arabic,  to  send  to  the  Khalifa,  ere  her  loss  were 
covered — a  message  more  cruel  than  iron.  He  hesitated  a  se- 
id,  where  he  lay  at  the  opening  of  his  tent,  whom  he  should 
A  with  it.  His  men  were  almost  all  half  dead  with  the  sun-blaze. 
I  glance  chanced-to  light  in  the  distance  on  a  soldier,  to  whom  he 
■eno  love — causelessly,  but  bitterly  all  the  same.  He  had  him 
nmoned,  and  eyed  him  with  a  curious  amusement : — Ch&teauroy 
tted  his  battalion  with  much  the  same  sans-facon  familiarity 
I  brutality  that  a  chief  of  filibusters  uses  to  his. 
''Sol  you  heed  the  heat  so  little,  you  give  up  your  turn  of 
ber  to  a  drummer,  they  say  ?" 
Ibe  Chasseur  gave  the  salute  with  a  calm  deference. 

*  Sweeping  the  country  for  food. 
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'^  Tlic  dnimmcr  iras  but  a  cliild,  mon  Commandan 

A  faint  flush  passed  over  the  suii-bronze  of  his 
had  thought  the  Sydney-like  sacrifice  had  been  unol 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  give  us  no  more  of  those 
acts  I"  said  %L  le  Marquis,  contemptuously.  "  Yoi 
of  trafficking  in  those  sho^vy  fooleries.  You  bribe  i 
for  their  favouritism  too  openly.  Ventre-bleu!  I 
you  hear?'' 

"  I  liear,  nwn  Colonel,'^ 

The  assent  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  respectful, 
good  a  soldier  not  to  render  perfect  obedience,  ani 
silence,  under  any  goad  of  ])rovocation  to  l)reak  botl 

"  Obey,  then  V  said  Chateamw,  savagely.  "  V 
love  heat  so  well,  you  shall  take  a  flag  of  truce  an 
the  Sidi  Ilderim.  But  tell  me  first — ^what  do  voi 
capture  ?'' 

"  It  is  not  my  place  to  give  opinions,  M.  le  Colo 

"  Pardieu !  it  is  your  place  when  I  bid  you.  S 
have  the  matraque  cut  the  words  out  of  you  V^ 

"  I  may  speak  frankly  V 

"  Ten  thousand  curses — ves  V^ 

"  Tlicn, — I  think  that  those  who  mak(»  war  on  ^ 
longer  fit  to  fight  with  nien.'^ 

lor  the  moment  the  long,  sinewy,  massive  form  < 
started  from  the  skins  on  which  he  lay  full  lengt 
starting  from  its  lair.  His  veins  swelled  like  black 
the  mighty  muscle  of  his  bare  chest,  his  heart  beat 
fury  of  his  ^vrath. 

"  By  Ciod !  I  have  a  mind  to  have  you  shot  like  i 

Th(?  Cliasseur  looked  at  him  carelessly,  com}K)scc 
serene  deference  still,  as  due  from  a  soldier  to  liis  cl 

"  You  haAC  threatened  it  before,  M.  le  Colonel, 
well  to  do  it,  or  the  army  may  think  you  capricious. 

Kaoid  de  ChSteauroy  crushed  a  blasphemous  oa 
clenched  teeth,  and  laughed  a  certain  short,  stem,  ei 
which  his  men  dreaded  more  than  his  wrath. 

"  No ;  1  will  send  you  instead  to  the  Khalifa.  I 
me  the  trouble  of  killing  my  oAvn  curs.  Take  a  flag 
this  paper,  and  never  draw  rein  till  you  reach  him, 
drop  dead  at  the  end." 

The  Chasseui"  saluted,  took  the  paper,  bowed  i 
languid,  easy  grace,  that  camp  life  never  cured  hiin 
He  knew  that  the  man  who  should  take  the  news  of 
loss  to  the  Emir  Ilderim  would,  a  thousand  to  one,  p 
torture  desert  cruelty  could  frame,  despite  the  covei 
banner. 

Chftteanroy  looked  after  him,  as  he  and  his  hom 
the  French  camp,  in  the  fall  burning  tide  of  noon. 

''If  the  Arabs  kill  hun,"  \ie  Wsro^t/' 1  ^rill  £ 
Sve  8eaaona  ol  rebellion/' 
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The  Chasseur^  as  he  had  been  bidden^  never  drew  rein  across 
scorching  plateau.  He  rode  to  what  he  knew  was  like  enough 
>e  deaths  and  death  by  many  a  torment^  as  though  he  rode  to  a 
[night  love-tryst.  His  horse  was  of  ^irab  breed — ^young,  fleet, 
.  able  to  endure  extraordinary  pressure,  both  of  spur,  and  of 
t.  He  swept  on,  far  and  fast,  through  the  sickly  lurid  glitter 
the  day,  over  the  loose  sand,  that  flew  in  puffs  around  hun,  as 
hoofs  struck  it  flying  right  and  left.  At  last,  ere  he  reached 
Bedouin  tents,  that  were  still  but  slender  black  points  against 
horizon,  he  saw  the  Sheik  and  a  party  of  horsemen  returning 
m  a  foraging  quest,  and  in  ignorance  as  yet  of  the  abduction  of 
?lma.  He  galloped  straight  to  them,  and  halted  across  their 
5  of  march,  with  the  folds  of  the  little  white  flag  fluttering  in 
sun.  The  Bedouins  drew  bridle,  and  Ilderim  advanced  alone, 
was  a  magnificent  man,  of  middle  age,  with  the  noblest  type 
the  eagle-eyed,  aquiline  desert  beauty.  He  was  a  superb  speci- 
n  of  his  race,  without  the  lean,  withered,  rapacious,  \ailture 
k,  which  often  mars  it.  His  white  haick  floated  round  limbs 
for  a  Colossus ;  and  under  the  snowy  folds  of  his  turban,  the 
ke-bronze  of  his  bold  forehead,  the  sweep  of  his  jet  black  beard 
I  the  piercing  luminance  of  his  eyes  had  a  grand,  kingly  majesty. 
A  glance  of  recognition  flashed  fi*om  him  on  the  Lascar,"*^ 
0  had  so  often  crossed  swords  with  him ;  and  he  waved  back  the 
)U  with  dignified  courtesy. 
"  Read  it  me.'' 

It  was  read.  Bitterly,  blackly,  shameful,  the  few  brutal  words 
•e.  They  netted  him  as  an  eagle  is  netted  in  a  shepherd's  trap. 
The  moment  that  he  gave  a  sign  of  advancing  against  his 
ishers,  the  captive's  life  would  pay  the  penalty :  if  he  merely 
lained  in  arms,  without  direct  attack,  she  woiild  be  made  the 
rquis's  mistress,  and  abandoned  later  to  the  army.  The  only 
ns  on  which  he  could  have  licr  restored  were  instant  submission 
he  imperial  rule,  and  personal  homage  of  himself  and  all  his 
>uad  to  the  Marquis  as  the  representative  of  France ;  homage 
rhich  they  should  confess  themselves  dogs  and  the  sons  of  dogs. 
So  ran  the  message  of  peace. 

The  Chasseur  read  on  to  the  end,  calmly.  Then  he  lifted  his 
B,  and  looked  at  the  Emir ; — he  expected  fifty  swords  to  be 
ied  in  his  heart.  As  he  gazed,  he  thought  no  more  of  his  own 
m:  he  thought  only  of  the  revelation  before  him,  of  what 
non  and  what  agony  could  be — things  unknown  in  the  world 
!xe  the  chief  portion  of  his  life  had  passed.  He  was  a  war- 
lened  campaigner,  trained  in  the  ruthless  school  of  African 
tilities,  who  had  seen  every  shape  of  mental  and  physical  suffer- 
f  when  men  were  left  to  perish  of  gun-wounds,  as  the  rush  of 
charge  swept  on ;  when  writhing  horses  died  by  the  score  of 
line  and  of  thirst;  when  the  fire-brand  was  hurled  among 
iping  encampments,  and  defenceless  women  were  torn  from 
ir  iett  Isj  the  unsparing  hands  of  pitiless  soldiers.    But  the 

*  Soldier. 
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torture^  which  shook  for  a  second  the  steel-knit  frame  of  this  Arab, 
passed  all  that  he  had  dreamed  as  possible ;  it  was  mute^  and  held  in 
bonds  of  iron,for  the  sake  of  the  desert  pride  of  a  great  ruler's  majes- 
ty; but  it  spoke  more  than  any  eloquence  ever  spoke  yet  on  earth. 

With  a  wild  shriU  yell,  the  Bedouins  whirled  their  naked 
sabres  aboA^e  their  heads,  and  rushed  down  on  the  bearer  of  this 
shame  to  their  chief  and  their  tribe.  The  Chasseur  did  not  seek 
to  defend  himself.  He  sat  motionless.  He  thought  the  ven- 
geance just. 

The  Sheik  raised  his  sword,  and  signed  them  back,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  white  folds  of  the  flag.  Then  his  voice  rolled  out  like 
thimdcr  over  the  stillness  of  the  plains : — 

"  But  that  you  trust  yourself  to  my  honour,  I  would  rend  yw 
limb  from  limb.  Go  back  to  the  tiger  who  rules  you,  and  tell  him 
that — as  Allah  liveth — I  will  fall  on  him  and  smite  him,  as  he 
hath  never  been  smitten.  Dead  or  living,  I  will  have  back  my 
own.  If  he  take  her  life,  I  will  have  ten  thousand  lives  to  answer 
it :  if  he  deal  her  dishonour,  I  will  light  such  a  holy  war  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  his  nation  shall  be  driven 
bacjkward,  like  choked  dogs  into  the  sea,  and  perish  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  for  evermore.  And  this  I  swear  by  the  Law  and  the 
Prophet  r 

The  menace  rolled  out,  imperious  as  a  monarch's,  thrilling 
through  the  desert  hush.  The  Chasseur  bent  his  head,  as  the 
words  closed.  His  own  teeth  were  tightly  clenched,  and  his  face 
was  dark. 

"  Emir,  listen  to  one  word,''  he  said,  briefly.  "  Shame  has  been 
done  to  mc  as  to  you.  Had  I  been  told  what  words  I  bore,  they 
had  never  been  brought  by  my  hand.  You  know  me.  You  have 
had  the  marks  of  my  steel,  as  I  have  had  the  marks  of  yours. 
Trust  me  in  this,  Sidi.  I  pledge  you  my  honour,  that,  before  the 
sun  sets,  she  shall  be  given  back  to  you  unharmed ;  or  I  will  return 
here  myself,  and  your  tribe  shall  slay  me  in  what  fashion  they 
will.  So  alone  can  she  be  saved  uninjured.  Answer — will  you 
have  faith  in  me  ?" 

The  desert  chief  looked  at  him  long ;  sitting  motionless  as  a 
statue  on  his  stallion,  with  the  fierce  gleam  of  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  eyes  of  the  man  who  so  long  had  been  his  foe  in  contests 
whose  chivalry  equalled  their  daring.  The  Chasseur  never 
wavered  once  under  the  set,  piercing,  ruthless  gaze. 

Then  the  Emir  pointed  to  the  sun,  that  was  now  at  its  jenitb* 

"  You  are  a  great  warrior :  such  men  do  not  lie.  Gro,  and,  if 
she  be  borne  to  me  before  the  sun  is  half-way  sunk  towsirds  the 
west,  all  the  branches  of  the  tribes  of  Ilderim  shall  be  as  ywjr 
brethren,  and  bend  as  steel  to  your  bidding.  If  not — as.  God  ^ 
mighty — not  one  man  in  all  your  host  shall  live  to  tell  the  talef* 

The  Chasseur  bowed  his  head  to  his  horse's  mane ;  then,  with* 
out  a  word,  wheeled  round,  and  sped  back  across  the  plain. 

When  he  reached  his  own  cavalry  campj  he  went  stnif^twaf 
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I  chief.  What  passed  between  them  none  ever  knew.  The  in- 
jw  was  brief:  it  was  possibly  as  stormy.  Pregnant  and  decisive 
jnredly  was ;  and  the  battalions  of  Africa  marvelled  that  the 
who  dared  beard  Raoul  de  Ch&teauroy  in  his  lair,  came  forth 
his  life.  Whatever  the  spell  he  used,  the  result  was  a  marvel, 
t  the  very  moment  that  the  sun  touched  the  lower  half  of 
estem  heavens,  the  Shiek  Ilderim,  where  he  sat  in  his  saddle^ 
all  his  tribe  stretching  behind  him,  full  armed,  to  sweep 
like  falcons  on  the  spoilers,  if  the  hour  passed  with  th& 
e  unredeemed,  saw  the  form  of  the  Chasseur  reappear 
en  his  sight  and  the  glare  of  the  skies ;  nor  did  he  ride 
That  night  the  Pearl  of  the  Desert  lay  once  more  in  the 
y,  sinuous  arms  of  the  great  Emir. 

t,  with  the  dawn,  his  vengeance  fell  in  terrible  fashion  on  the 
Qg  camp  of  the  Franks ;  and  from  that  hour  dated  the  pas- 
«,  savage,  unconcealed  hate  of  Raoul  de  Chateauroy  to  the 
daring  soldier  of  all  his  fiery  Horse,  known  in  his  troop  as 
•i-faire-peur.^^ 

was  in  the  tent  of  Uderim  now  that  he  lay  looking  out- 
at    the  night  where  flames  were  leaping  ruddily  under  a 
caldron,  and  far  beyond  was  the  dark  immensity  of  the  star- 
ed sky ;  the  light  of  the  moon  strayed  in  and  fell  on  the 
lut  waves  of  his  beard,  out  of  which  the  long  amber  stem  of 
rab  pipe,  glittered  like  a  golden  line,  and  on  the  delicate 
ine  cast  of  his  profile,  which,  with  the  fairness  of  the  skin, — 
3spite  a  warm  hue  of  bronze, — and  the  long  slumbrous  soft- 
•f  the  hazel  eyes,  were  in  so  marked  a  contrast  of  race  with  the 
outline  of  the  Bedouins  around.     From  the  hour  of  the  resto- 
of  his  treasure  the  Sheik  had  been  true  to  his  oath ;  his  tribe 
its  branches  had  held  the  French  lascar  in  closest  brother- 
wherever  they  were  he  was  honoured  and  welcomed ;  was  he 
r,  their  swords  were  drawn  for  him ;  was  he  in  need,  their 
§  of  hair  were  spread  for  him ;  had  he  want  of  flight,  the 
st  and  most  precious  of  their  horses  was  at  his  service ;  had 
rst,  they  woidd  have  died  themselves,  wringing  out  the  last 
rom  the  water-skin  for  him.     Through  him  their  alliance,  or 
justly  to  speak  their  neutrality,  was  secured  to  France,  and 
edouin  Chief  loved  him  with  a  great,  silent,   noble  love 
ras   fast  rooted  in  the  granite  of  his  nature.      Between 
there  was  a  brotherhood  that  beat  down  the  antagonism 
5,  and  was  stronger  than  the  instinctive  hate  of  the  oppressed 
who  came  under  the  abhorred  standard  of  the  usurpers.     He 
he  Arabs  and  they  liked  him ;  a  grave  courtesy,  a  preference 
5  fiswest  words  and  least  demonstration  possible,  a  marked 
Q  that  silence  was  golden,  and  that  speech  was  at  best  only 
washed  metal,  an   instinctive  dread  of   all  discovery  of 
m^  and  a  limitless  power  of  resisting  and  suppressing  suffer- 
ere  onalities  the  nomads  of  the  desert  and  the  /ton  of  the 
of  A£piqiie  had  in  common  as  they  had  in  unison  a  wild 
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mirtli,  the  tintamarre,  the  riotous  songs,  and  the  gay  elasti 
humour  of  liis  French  comrades^  the  silence  and  the  cahi 
Emilys  "  house  of  hai^  were  welcome  to  him.  He  neve 
much  himself,  of  a  truth  his  gentle  inmiutable  laconism 
only  charge  tliat  his  chambr^e  ever  brought  against  him. 
man  could  be  so  brief  in  words,  while  yet  so  soft  in  manner,  s 
thing  out  of  all  nature  to  the  vivacious  Zephyrs ;  that  unc 
stillness  and  serenity  in  one  who  was  such  a  reckless  r 
croc-mitainey  swift  as  fire  in  the  field,  was  an  enigma  t 
caval^rie  and  the  demi-cavalerie  of  Algeria  never  solve 
corps  would  have  gone  after  him  to  the  devil  as  Claude  d 
rellon  had  averred ;  but  they  would  sometimes  wax  a  lil 
patient  that  he  would  never  grow  communicative  or  threa 
phrases  together  even  over  the  best  wine  which  ever  wan 
hearts  of  its  drinkers  or  loosened  all  rein  from  their  lips. 

"  I  wish  I  had  come  straight  to  you  Sidi  when  I  first  sei 
Africa,^^  he  said  at  last,  while  the  fragrant  smoke  uncurh 
under  the  droop  of  his  long  pendant  silken  moustache. 

"  Truly  it  had  been  wcU,^^  answered  the  Khalifa,  wh( 
have  given  the  best  stallions  in  his  steed  to  have  had  thi 
with  him  in  warfare,  and  in  peace,  "  there  is  no  life  like  oi 

"  Faith  I  I  think  not,''  murmured  the  Chasseur  rather 
self  than  the  Bedouin.  "  The  desert  keeps  you  and  you 
and  you  can  let  all  the  rest  of  the  world  '  slide.''' 

''  But  we  are  murderers  and  pillagers,  say  your  nations,"  ] 
the  Emir  with  the  shadow  of  a  sardonic  smile  flickering  an 
over  the  sternness  and  composure  of  his  feature.  ^'To 
caravan  is  a  crime,  though  to  steal  a  continent  is  glory .^ 

"Rrfil-u-'To'ii'O-Tioi'n'   laiinrViArl    olirrVi'flTr 
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f  supper.     "Not  but  what  our  Roumis  are  brave  fellows  enough; 
etter  comrades  no  man  could  want/' 

The  EJialifa  took  the  long  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  spoke; 
is  slow  sonorous  accents  falling  melodiously  on  the  silence  in  the 
ngua  sapir  of  the  Prance- Arab  tongue. 

^^  Your  comrades  are  gallant  men ;  they  are  kucars  kebirs,* 
nd  fearless  foes,  against  such  my  voice  is  never  lifted,  however  my 
word  may  cross  with  them.  But  the  locust  swarm  that  devours 
be  land  are  the  money-eaters,  the  petty  despots,  the  bribe-takers, 
be  men  who  wring  gold  out  of  infamy,  who  traffic  in  tyrannies, 
Ik)  plunder  under  official  seals,  who  curse  Algiers  with  avarice, 
ith  fraud,  with  routine,  with  the  hell-spawn  of  civilization.  It  is- 
le  "  Burocratie^'  as  your  tongue  phrases  it,  that  is  the  spoiler  and 
le  oppressor  of  the  soil.  But, — Inshallah !  we  endure  only  for  a 
Me.  A  little,  and  the  shame  of  the  invader's  tread  will  be  washed 
at  iu  blood.     Allah  is  great,  we  can  wait.'' 

And  with  an  oriental  patience  that  the  fiery  gloom  of  his  burn- 
ig  eyes  belied,  the  Djied  stretched  himself  once  more  into  im- 
loveable  and  silent  rest.  1 

The  Chasseur  answered  nothing ;  his  sympathies  were  heart-felt 
ith  the  Arabs,  his  allegiance  and  his  esprit  du  corps  were  with 
le  Service  in  which  he  was  enrolled.  He  could  not  defend  French 
surpation ;  but  neither  could  he  condemn  the  Flag  that  had 
ow  become  his  Flag,  and  in  which  he  had  grown  to  feel  much 
F  national  honour,  to  take  much  of  national  pride. 

"They  will  never  really  win  again,  I  am  afraid,'^  he  thought  as 
is  eyes  followed  the  wraith-like  flash  of  the  white  burnous,  as 
be  Bedouins  glided  to  and  fro  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  theencamp- 
icnt,  now  in  the  flicker  of  the  flame,  now  in  the  silvered 
ustre  of  the  moon.  "  It  is  the  conflict  of  the  races,  as  the  cant 
nns,  and  their  day  is  done.  It  is  a  bolder,  freer,  simpler  type 
ban  any  thing  we  get  in  the  world  yonder.  Shall  we  ever  drift 
•ck  to  it  in  the  future,  I  wonder?" 

The  speculation  did  not  stay  vrith  him  long ;  Semitic,  Latin,  or 
Wton  race  was  very  much  the  same  to  him,  and  intellectual 
nbtleties  had  not  much  attraction  at  any  time  for  the  most 
viUiant  soldier  in  the  French  cavalry ;  he  preferred  the  ring  of 
be  pas  de  chaise,  the  glitter  of  the  sun's  play  along  the  line 
fated  as  his  regiment  formed  in  line  on  the  eve  of  a  lifc-and- 
leath  stro^le,  the  wild  breathless  sweep  of  a  midniglit  galop  over 
he  broim  swelling  plateau  under  the  light  of  the  stars,  or, — in 
omebrief  interval  of  indolence,  and  razzia- won  wealth, — the  gleam 
if  fair  eyes  and  the  flush  of  sparkliug  sherbet  when  some  pas- 
iffliate  darkling  glance  beamed  on  him  from  some  Arab  mistress 
»ho«e  scarlet  lips  murmured  to  him  through  the  drowsy  hush 
^  in  Algerine  night  the  sense  if  not  the  song  of  Pelagia. 

"  Life  is  so  short  at  best ! 
Take  while  thou  caiiat  thy  rest, 
SleepiuiT  by  me!" 

•  Great  MHiiior  . 


mercy,  where  in  the  great,  vaulted,  cavernous  gloom  of  renl 

the  doomed  were  hemmed  as  close  as  sheep  in  shambles. 

in  the  warm  flush  of  an  African  dawn,  when  the  arbiter  of  it 

was  the  sole  judge  allowed  or  comprehended  by  the  tigers 

tricolour  and  to  aim  a  dead  shot  or  to  receive  one,  was  t 

alternative  left,  as  the  challenging  eyes  of  ^^  Zephir''  or  " ' 

Marais^'  flashed  death  across  the  barriere,  in  a  combat  whe 

one  must  live,  though  the  root  of  the  quarrel  had  been  ] 

more  than  a  toss  too  much  of  brandy,  a  puff  of  tobacco 

construed  into  insult,  or  a  fille  de  joie's  maliciously  cast  fii 

of  taimt  or  laugh.     Hours  of  severe  discipline,  of  relentless  ] 

of  bitter  deprivation,  of  campaigns  hard  as  steel  in  the  enc 

they  needed,  in  the  miseries  they  entailed ;  of  military  sub 

stem  and  unbending,  a  yoke  of  iron  that  a  personal  and 

tyranny  weighted  with  persecution  that  was  scarce  less  than  1 

of  an  implicit  obedience  that  required   every  instinct  of 

every  habit  of  early  life,  every  impulse  of  pride,  and  mj 

and  freedom,  to  be  choked  down  like  crimes,  and  buried  as 

they  had  never  been.  Hours  again,  that  repaid  these  in  fall,  wl 

long  line  of  horse  swept  out  to  the  attack,  with  the  sun 

points  of  their  lances ;  when  the  wheeling  clouds  of  Arab 

poured  like  the  clouds  of  the  simoom  on  a  thinned,  devoted 

that  rallied  and  fought  as  hawks  fight  herons,  and  saved  t 

as  the  sky  was  flushed  with  that  day's  decline ;  when  som 

eyed  captive,  with  limbs  of  free  mountain  grace,  and  the 

veins  flushing  under  the  clear  olive  of  her  cheeks,  was  first  ^ 

a  young  fettered  falcon,  and  then,  like  the  falcon,  quickly  1 

to  tremble  at  a  touch,  and  grow  tame  under  a  caress,  an 

nothing:  so  well  as  the  hand  that  had  cantured  her :  hours 
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last^  I  believe.     Perhaps,  it  don't  make  an  over  good  use  of 


ler/' 


His  thoughts  did  not  stay  long  with  that  theme.  He  was  no 
ralist  and  no  philosopher,  though  he  practised  without  ever 
)wing  it,  a  philosophy  of  the  highest  and  simplest  kind  with 
ry  day  that  found  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  Algerian  army,  and 
1  foimd  thought  grow  on  him,  in  a  grave  if  a  desultory  fashion, 
ny  a  time  when  he  had  ridden  alone  through  defiles  that,  for 
jht  he  knew,  might  harbour  death  with  every  step,  or  sat  the 
y  wakeful  watcher  beside  a  bivouac  fire,  while  his  comrades 
)t  around  him,  and  the  roar  of  angry  beasts  rolled  upward  from 
ravines,  or  paced  to  and  fro  in  solitude  on  patrol  duty,  with  a 
ming  mountain  pass,  or  a  limitless  night-veiled  plain  before 
I  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  He  was  more  silent  and  more 
litative  than  seemed  in  keeping  with  a  wild  Hon  of  the  Chas- 
rs,  whose  daring  out-dared  all  the  fire-eaters,  and  whose  ncgli- 
t  devilry  had  become  a  password  aU  over  Africa,  till  "  quel  p^tit 
re  a  bu  Bel-a-faire-peur ?'' — alias,  "What  special  exploit  has 
done  to-day  ?" — ^became  the  question  put  after  every  skirmish 
3xpedition ;  but  he  was  much  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  thinker 
any  time,  and,  instead  of  following  out  the  problem  of  the 
pld's  uses  of  its  two  raw  materials,  time  and  men,  he  found  a  sub- 
tmore  congenial  in  the  discussion  of  stable  science  with  the  Emir. 
To  him  the  austere  chief  would  unbend ;  with  him  the  thin, 
npressed  lips  of  the  Arab  would  grow  eloquent  with  an  im- 
asive  oratory ;  for  him  aU  the  bonds  of  hospitality  would  grow 
aer  and  warmer.  Ilderim  might  be  a  pillager,  virith  a  sure 
oop,  and  a  merciless  steel,  as  the  officials  of  imperial  government 
ote  him  out — of  a  truth,  caravanserais  had  felt  the  tear  of  his 
jons,  and  battalions  staggered  under  the  blows  of  his  beak — ^but 
hA  two  desert  virtues  that  are  obsolete  in  the  civilised  world ; 
bad  gratitude  and  he  had  sincerity.  Of  course  he  was  but  a 
mad,  a  barbarian,  a  robber  and  a  ruler  of  robbers ;  of  course  he 
IS  but  a  half-savage  Ishmaelite,  or  he  woidd  long  have  abandoned 
can. 

The  night  was  someway  spent  when  the  talk  of  wild-pigeon- 
oe  marea  and  sorrel  stallions  closed  between  the  Djicd  and  his 
eat;  and  the  French  soldier,  who  had  been  sent  hither  from  the 
ueaa  Arabe  with  another  of  his  comrades,  took  his  way  through 
e  now  stilled  camp  where  the  cattle  were  sleeping,  and  the  fires 
sre  burning  out,  and  the  banner  folds  hung  motionless  in  the 
(tie  of  the  stars,  to  the  black  and  white  tent  prepared  for  him ; 
ipudoQS  one,  close  to  the  chiefs,  and  given  such  luxury  in  the 
*fe  of  ornamented  weapons,  thick  carpets,  and  soft  cushions,  as 
e  tribe's  resources,  drawn  from  many  a  raid  on  travellers  far 
nth,  oonld  bring  together  to  testify  their  hospitality.  As  he 
med  the  folds  and  entered,  his  fellow-soldier,  who  was  lying  on 
I  bad[y  with  his  heels  much  higher  than  his  head,  and  a  short 
pa  m  his  taeih,  tumbled  himself  up  with  a  rapid  summersault^ 
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ami  ato«xl  lx>lt  upright,  f^nug  tlic  salute;  a  short 
mail,  with  a  skin  hurut  like  a  colfoc-lwrrj',  that  wae 
trast  witit  his  light  dancing  blue  cyc!>,  aud  his  close 
of  yellow  hair. 

"  liep  jianloii,  sir  1     I  was  half  asleep !" 

'riic  (.'hnsscnr  laiighwl  a  little. 

"  Don't  talk  Kitglinh ;  somebody  will  hear  you  ou 

"  What'n  the  odds  if  they  do,  sir?"  responded  th 
relieves  one's  fcelins  a  little.  All  of  'em  know  I'n 
never  a  one  of  'cm  knew  what  you  arc.  The  Ji! 
enrolled  by  won't  really  tell  'em  nothing,  'lliey  ; 
yours.  That  cute  little  ehaii — ^Ta-Ta,  he  says  to  i 
'  you're  always  a  troatin'  of  vour  gnlanne  like  as  if  he 
'  llammee  I'  says  I,  '  I'd  lil&e  to  see  the  priuce  as  ■ 
candle  to  him.'  '  You're  right  thcre/says  the  little 
ain't  his  equal  for  takin'  off  a  licggar's  head  with  a  b 

Tlie  cor[ioral  lau^he<l  a  little  again,  as  he  tossed 
on  the  caryx"!. 

"Well,  it's  something  to  have  oue  virtue!  Bu 
what  those  cli utter- boxes  get  out  of  you." 

'•  Lonl,  sir.  Ain't  I  lieen  a  takin'  care  these  t 
comes  ipiile  iiatnrul  now.  I  couldn't  keep  my  tong 
woiiKlu't  be  ill  iiny  ways  jKKisihle.  So  I've  let  it  run  o 
on  a  thintsiuid  mm  traets  and  doublins.  I've  toM  ' 
of  anuixiu'  stories  about  where  we  kcm  from,  that  th 
a  million  difleivnt  styles  to  choose  out  of.  Some  1 
you'll'  a  Polish  nob,  what  got  into  hot  water  with 
some  as  how  yiiu'i-e  an  Italian  jffincc  wliat  was  eh 
i'anna  and  them  was  :  some  as  how  you're  a  Austri 
that  have  eut  your  countrj'  Ijecansp  yon  was  in  love 
(iress,  and  had  a  duel  alxnit  her  that  seanrtalised  the  i 
some  as  how  you're  a  exiled  Spanish  graudec  a'  i 
tac;ties  and  that  like,  tliat  you  may  gr>  back,  and  pii 
into  the  niidille  of  next  week,  whenever  you  see  a  chi 
and  try  eonelnsions  with  hiin.  Bless  yoii,  sir!  yo 
alone  for  bamlxMtztiii'  of  anybody !" 

The  eor|H>ml  hmghcd  again,  as  ho  began  to  unhn 
Tlienr  was  in  liim  ii  certain  mingling  of  instniciance  an 
eacii  of  which  altematcly  predominated ;  the  former 
the  latter  Iwrn  of  circumstance. 

"  If  yoii  can  outwit  our  friends  the  Zephyrs,  and 
and  the  Indigenes,  you  have  reached  a  height  of  diplc 
I  would  not  engage  to  do  it  myself.  Take  mjr  wc 
gcnuity  it  always  dangerous — silence  is  alwayi 

"That  may  lie,  sir,"  responded  the  Chi 

English  with  which  his  bright  blue  cj-es  daa . 

alitjr.  "No  doubt  it's  unconunon  ^poA.  tor  thftW 
their  minds  to  it— just  like  water  instead  o*  winn- 
tiyiV  like  the  teetotalism.  Youmight  as  irell  tetl  a  1 
not  to  love  a  splash  u  ids  ncA,  \a  Vkc  «.  dic^Kv 
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•ngae  out  sooner  than  say  never  a  word  that  you  don't  wish — 
it  say  somethin'  I  must,  or  die  for  it/' 

With  which  the  speaker,  known  to  Algerian  fame  by  the  sou- 
iquet  of  Crache-au-nez  d'la  Mart,  from  the  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
ckless  razzias  from  which  he  had  come  out  without  a  scratch, 
"opped  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  take  oif  the  trappings  of  his 
How-soldier,  with  as  reverential  a  service  as  though  he  were  a 
rd  of  the  bedchamber  serving  a  Louis  Quatorzc.  The  other 
lotioned  him  gently  away. 

"No,  no.  I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times  we  are  comrades 
od  equals  now.'' 

"  And  I've  told  you  a  thousand  times,  sir,  that  we  aren^t ;  and 
e?er  will  be;  and  don't  oughtn't  to  be,"  replied  the  soldier, 
oggedly,  drawing  off  the  spurred  and  dust-covered  boots.  "  A 
lentleman's  a  gentleman,  let  alone  what  straits  he  fall  into." 

"  But  ceases  to  be  one  as  soon  as  he  takes  a  service  he  cannot 
equitc,  or  claims  a  superiority  he  does  not  possess.  We  have  been 
cUow-soldicrs  for  ten  years " 

"So  we  have,  sir;  but  we  are  what  we  always  was,  and  always 
rill  be— one  a  gentleman,  t'other  a  scamp.  If  you  think  so  be  as  I've 
lone  ji  good  thing  side  by  side  with  you  now  and  then  in  the  fightin', 
;ive  me  my  own  way  and  let  me  wait  on  you  when  I  can.  I  can't 
lo  much  on  it  when  those  other  fellows'  eyes  is  on  us ;  but  here  I 
!Mi  and  I  will — ^beggin'  your  pardon — so  there's  an  end  of  it.  One 
nay  speak  plain  in  this  place  with  nothing  but  them  Arabs  about ; 
aid  all  the  Army  know  well  enough,  sir,  that  if  it  weren't  for  that 
ilack  devil,  Chateauroy,  you'd  have  had  your  officer's  commission 
ad  your  troop  too  long  before  now " 

"Oh  no.  There  are  scores  of  men  in  the  ranks  merit  promo- 
ion  better  far  than  I  do.  And, — leave  the  Colonel's  name  alone. 
Ic  is  our  chief,  whatever  else  he  be." 

The  words  were  calm  and  careless,  but  they  carried  a  weight 
nth  them  that  was  not  to  be  disputed ;  "  Crache-au-nez-d'la-Mort" 
inng  his  head  a  little  and  went  on  unharnessing  his  Corporal  in 
ilenoe,  contenting  himself  with  muttering  in  his  throat  that  it  was 
nie  for  aU  that,  and  the  whole  regiment  knew  it. 

"Fott  are  happy  enough  in  Algeria — eh?"  asked  the  one  he 
crved,  as  he  stretched  himself  on  the  skins  and  carpets,  and  drank 
lown  a  sherbet  that  his  self-attached  attendant  had  made  with  a 
^  learned  from  a  pretty  cantiniere  who  had  given  him  the  lesson 
u  return  for  a  slashing  blow  with  which  he  had  struck  down  two 
'Bis-pain-sels,"  who  as  the  best  paid  men  in  the  army  had  tried 
0  cheat  her  in  the  price  of  her  Cognac. 

"I,  sir?  Never  was  so  happy  in  my  life,  sir.  I'd  be  discon- 
Qited  indeed  if  I  wasn't.  Always  some  spicy  bit  of  fighting.  If 
^ot  aren't  a  fantasia,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  field,  there's  always 
onebody  to  pot  in  a  small  way ;  and  if  you're  lying  by  in  barracks 
hoe's  always  a  scrunmage  hot  as  pepper  to  be  got  up  with  fellows 

VOL.  IT.  Y 
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tliat  love  the  row  just  as  well  as  you  do.     If  a  life, 
ia ;  it  ain't  rostiii'." 

"  Then  you  prefer  the  Freneli  scnicc  ?" 
"Ki(;ht  and  away,  sir.  You  sec  Diis  is  how  i 
redoubtublf  yellow- haired  "  Craclie-au-iiez-d'la-Mor 
vidimus  oicaiisiiig  and  brushing  he  was  licstowiiigoi 
uniform  aud  stood  at  case  iu  his  xhirt  and  trousci 
(pieiice  no  way  impeded  by  the  fo-fi/e  gueule  that  was 
liis  teeth.  "  Over  there  iii  England,  you  know,  sir, 
deuce-aud-all ;  you've  always  got  to  have  tlie  stoek 
stilt'  as  a  stake,  or  it's  all  tip  with  you ;  you're  that  t 
little  things  that  you  gt^t  riled  and  kick  the  tra«»  1 
'tins  eonic  to  try  you  j  there's  a  lot  of  lads  would  \n 
eould  be  iu  battle,  aye,  and  good  lads  to  Ijoot,  doing 
as  a  trivet  when  it  came  to  aiij-thiiig  like  war,  that 
out  of  the  service  in  time  o'  pcaa;,  along  of  all  t 
sccutions  that  worry  a  man's  skin  like  mosquito  bi 
they  know  that,  and  Lord!  wliat  soldiers,  they 
knowing  of  it  I  It's  tight  enough  and  stem  euougl 
martial  law  sharp  enough,  and  obedience  to  the  let 
tlie  campaigning ;  but  that  don't  grate  on  a  fellow ;  i 
salt  he's  sure  to  understand  tliat  he  must  move  like 
fight,  aud  that  he's  to  go  to  hell  at  dotd)le-quiek-m 
as  a  mouse  if  hia  officers  sec  fit  to  send  liira.  Thai 
they  don't  fitlget  you  lierc  about  the  little  fal-lals; 
your  pipe  iii  your  mouth,  you  may  have  your  laii, 
you  like,  you  may  spend  your  decompte  how  y( 
may  settle  your  little  duel  as  vou  will,  you  may  sbo 
j  imip  and  riot  on  the  march,  so  long  as  you  vmreh  on  ; 
about  lialf-drcsscd  iu  any  style  as  suits  you  best,  s( 
np  to  time  when  the  trumpi^ts  souud  for  you ;  am 
man  hkea.  He's  ready  to  be  a  raaeliine  when  them 
in  working  trim,  but  when  its  nm  off  the  line  an( 
let  off  he  do  like  to  oil  his  own  wJiecla,  and  lie  a  b 
his  fancy.  There  aren't  better  stuff  to  make  soldien 
than  Englishmen,  God  bless  'cm,  but  they're  ba 
horribly  badgered,  and  that's  why  the  Serrice  don't 
let  alone  the  way  the  country  grudgo  'em  every ' 
England  you  go  iu  the  ranks — well,  they  all  just  ti 
blackguard ;  and  there's  the  lash,  and  you're  better 
or  you'll  get  it  hot  and  hot;  they  take  for  granted  ; 
or  you  wouldn't  be  there,  aud  iu  course  you're  rile> 
bod  according,  seeing  that  it's  what's  expected  of  you. 
wise,  you  come  in  the  ranks  and  get  a  welcome, 
jnat  rests  with  yourself  whether  you  won't  be  a  Sni 
and  just  along  of  feeliu'  that  you're  pricked  to  ■Im 
you're  made  on,  and  not  to  let  nobody  d«e  beatw 
like.  Ah  I  itmokesa'woiiderfiildi&rencaloa  * 
diBbrenee — ^whether  tin  lexnce  ^»  t 
scamp  that  never  triU  be  hoIXuil'  but  a 
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'be  got  in  lum^  all  rascal  though  he  is^  the  stuff  to  turn  into  a 
).  It  makes  a  wonderful  difference,  this  ere,  whether  you're 
:ed  at  as  stuff  that's  only  fit  to  be  shovelled  into  the  sand  after 
ittle ;  or  as  stuff  that'll  belike  churn  into  a  great  man.  And 
just  that  difference,  sir,  that  France  has  found  out,  and  Eng- 

I  hasn't — God  bless  her  all  the  same." 

With  which  the  soldier  whom  England  had  turned  adrift,  and 

Qce  had  won  in  her  stead,  concluded  his  long  oration  by  dropping 

lis  knees  to  refiU  his  Corporal's  chibouque. 

^'  A  army's  just  a  machine,  sir,  in  course,"  he  concluded,  as  he 

med  in  the  Turkish  tobacco.     "  But  then  it's  a  live  machine  for 

that ;  and  each  little  bit  of  it  feels  for  itself  like  the  joints  in  an 

s  body.     Now,  if  only  one  of  them  little  bits  smarts,  the  whole 

tur  goes  wrong— there's  the  mischief." 

Bel-a-Faire-peur  listened  thoughtfully  to  his  comrade  where  h« 

flung  full  length  on  the  skins. 

''I  daresay  you  arc  right  enough.     I  knew  nothing  of  my  men 

en — ^when  I  was  in  England ;  we  none  of  us  did ;  but  I  can  very 

II  believe  what  you  say.  Yet — fine  fellows  though  they  are  here, 
y  are  terrible  blackguards  ?" 

"  In  course  they  are,  sir ;  they  wouldn't  be  such  larky  company 
less  they  was.  But  what  I  say  is  that  they're  scamps  who're 
d  they  may  be  great  men  if  they  like ;  not  scamps  who're  told 
it  because  they're  once  gone  to  the  devil  they  must  always  keep 
are.    It  makes  all  the  difference  in  life." 

"  Yes — ^it  makes  all  the  difference  in  life,  whether  hope  is  left, 
-left  out  1" 

The  words  were  murmured  with  a  half  smile  that  had  a  dash  ot 
bite  sadness  in  it ;  the  other  looked  at  him  quickly  with  a 
idow  of  keen  pain  passing  over  the  bright,  frank,  laughing  features 
his  sunburnt  face ;  he  knew  that  the  brief  words  held  the  whole 
»toiy  of  a  life. 

"  Won't  there  never  be  no  hope,  sir  ?"  he  whispered,  while  his 
ice  trembled  a  little  under  the  long  fierce  ''  Zephyr"  sweep  of  his 
llov  moustaches. 

The  Chasseur  rallied  himself  with  a  slight,  careless  laugh ;  the 
0^  with  which  he  had  met  before  now  the  onslaught  of  charges 
vodous  as  those  of  the  magnificent  day  of  Mazagran. 

"Whom  for  ?  Both  of  us  ?    Oh  yes,  very  likely  we  shall  achieve 
i&e,  and  die  sous-officiers   or  gardes-champetres  I     A  splendid 
»tiny." 
^  "No  Bir"  said  the  other  with  the  hesitation  stiU  in  the  quiver 

kit  voice.  ''You  know  I  meant,  no  hope  of  your  ever  being 
fin » 

He  stopped ;  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  phrase  the  thoughts  he 
iftinking. 

Hie  oUier  moved  with  a  certain  impatience. 

''How  often  must  I  tell  you  to  forget  that  I  was  ever  anything 
tBgt  a  aoldier  of  France  ? — forget  as  I  have  forgotten  it  ?" 

Y  a 
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Tlic  audacious,  irrepressible  "  Crache-au-nez-d^la-] 
nothing  could  daunt  and  nothing  could  awe,  looked 
ashamed  as  a  chidden  spaniel. 

"  I  know,  sir.  1  have  tried,  many  a  year,  but  I  tho 
as  how  his  lordship's  death ^^ 

"  No  life  and  no  death  can  make  any  difference  1 
tlie  death  tliat  some  day  a  Kabylc's  lunge  will  give  i 
is  a  long  time  coming/' 

"  All,  for  (xod's  sake,  Mr.  Cecil,  don't  talk  like  tli 

Tlie  Chasseur  gave  a  short,  sharp  shiver,  and  s 
name,  as  if  a  bullet  had  struck  him. 

"  Never  say  that  again !" 

llake,  Algerian  christened  Crachc-au-nez-d'la-Moi 
a  contrite  apology. 

"  I  never  have  done,  sir, — not  for  never  a  year , 
it  out  of  me  like* — you  talking  of  wanting  death  in  tl 

''  Oh,  I  don't  want  death !"  lauglied  the  other, 
indiflerent  laughter,  that  had  in  it  a  singular  torn 
all  the  while.  "  1  am  of  our  friends,  the  Spahis',  c 
life  is  very  pleasant  with  a  handsome,  well-chosen  1 
good  horse  to  one's  saddle.  Unhappily  harems  arc  t 
for  Roumis  !  Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  Ixjtti 
the  Chasseui's  than  1  was  in  the  Household — specii 
arc  at  war.  1  sup])osc  wci  must  be  wild  animals  at 
we  should  never  find  such  an  infinite  zest  in  the  d( 
(i^ood  night !" 

He  stretched  his  long,  slender,  symmetrical  limbs  on 
til  at  made  his  bed,  and  closed  his  eyes,  with  the  chib 
his  mouth,  and  its  aml>cr  l)owl  resting  on  the  carpi 
friendship  and  honour  of  Sidi-Ilderim  had  stream  c 
t\irf,  on  which  the  house  of  hair  was  raised.  He  was 
to  sleep  as  soldiers  sleep,  in  all  the  din  of  a  camp,  or 
of  savage  brutes  echoing  from  the  liilla  around,  ^vil 
beneath  his  head,  under  a  slab  of  rock,  or  with  the  ki 
at  every  instant  tlie  alarm  might  be  given,  the  drums 
the  night,  and  the  enemy  lie  down  like  lightning  on 
lint  now  a  name — long  uns])oken  to  him  —  had  reca 
had  buried  far  and  for  ever  from  the  first  day  that  he  ] 
kipi  d^ordonnance  of  the  Army  of  Algeria,  and  been  enn 
the  >vild  and  brilliant  soldiers  of  "  les  BohSmes  da  Dra 
long  after  his  comrade  had  slept  soundly,  and  the  lighl 
bronze  Turkish  candlc-braneli  had  flickered  and  die 
Cliasseur  d'Afrique  hiy  wakeful,  looking  outwaid  thro 
of  the  tent  at  the  dark  and  silent  camp  of  tlie  Aiabi 
his  memory  drift  backward  to  a  time  that  had  gzown 
as  a  dream — a  time  when  another  world  than  the  woa 
had  known  him  as  Bertie  Cecil. 
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OUR  NAVAL  TRAINING  SYSTEM. 

III. 

By  A  COMMANDER,  R.N. 

jL,  or  nearly  all,  the  elements  of  a  standing  navy  now  exist. 
The  officers  are  a  permanent  body ;  the  seamen,  stokers,  and 
cers,  are  continuous  service ;  and  the  marines  are  twelve  years' 
We  only  want — and  we  do  sadly  want  it — a  continuously 
ng  body  of  domestics,  and  of  certain  handicrafts'  men,  to  com- 
all  the  elements  of  a  standing  force.  But  these  elements 
cohesion,  and  are  almost  as  mutually  repulsive,  as  in  the  days 
lort  engagements,  and  uncertain  employment.  That  all  the 
bestowed  on  the  organisation  of  isolated  ships,  should  still 
ithlessly  destroyed  by  the  triennial  dispersion  of  the  officers 
3rews,  will  at  some  future  day,  be  looked  back  upon  as  evi- 
e  of  administrative  insanity,  scarcely  credible.  Until  these 
ituent  atoms  imbibe  the  principle  of  mutual  attraction  and 
don  ;  the  least  that  can  be  done,  is  to  introduce  such  an  uni- 
ity  into  the  organization  of  the  several  ships'  companies,  that 
e  triennial  dispersions,  the  officers  and  crew  shall  have  as 
as  possible  to  unlearn ;  and  begin  their  new  life  with  their  new 
rs  and  new  companions,  imder  all  the  advantages  derivable 
previous  training. 

►ne  can  hardly  imagine  a  standing  army  in  which  each  bat- 
1  had  a  distinct  drill  of  its  own,  carefully  and  energetically 
rted ;  the  officers  and  privates  ruthlessly  dispersed  every  three 
I,  through  all  the  existing  regiments;  and  each  regiment 
i  on  to  furnish  its  quota  of  differently  instructed  officers  and 
to  replace  the  defunct  regiment  on  the  Army  list.  The  labour 
nieaming  every  three  years,  all  that  had  been  imparted 
ig  that  period,  and  of  beginning  de  novo  on  a  new  system  of 
would  suggest  to  the  Horse  Guards  the  advantage  of  intro- 
ig  one  general  field  exercise  for  the  whole  army,  even  if  it 
ot  move  the  War  Office  to  put  a  stop  to  the  triennial  dis- 
3n8. 

et,  as  r^ards  gunnery,  musketry,  and  sword  exercise,  such 
he  condition  of  the  navy  in  the  fiirst  quarter  of  the  present 
ay.  Happily,  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas  succeeded  in  the 
itionof  a  school  of  gunnery  in  H.M.'s  ship  '  Excellent,'  which 
dnced  one  general  system  for  the  several  warlike  exercises, 
uniformity  may  have  displaced  in  isolated  ships  superior 
IDA,  but  none  will,  now-a-days,  question  the  advantage  of  having 
an  uniformity,  even  if  it  be  not  one  of  superiority.  No  doubt 
dsting  system  of  gunnery  training  has  its  faults — straining  at 
ling  a  miniiniifn  number  of  seconds  in  ''  shifting  breechings," 
lismoantiiig  guis ;"  and  treating  as  secondary,  if  not  actually 
ingy  the  tnining  of  the  eye  in  aiming  at  moving  objects  with 
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an  actual  gun's  crew  under  command^  and  the  ascertaining  tlie 
distance  of  diflfercnt  objects,  though  employing  sights  graduated 
to  ten  yards  of  range.  That  classification  of  men  for  gunnery  in- 
struction in  sea-going  ships,  which  mixes  up  the  partially  tndned 
and  the  well  instructed,  in  the  same  category,  is  no  doubt  irritat- 
ing to  the  temper;  and  that  mistaken  system  which  takes  the  quarter 
bill,  rather  than  the  watch  bill  as  the  basis  of  divisional  drills,  may 
be  unmethodical  as  concerns  the  general  working  of  the  ships  j 
but  nobody  now  questions  the  general  advantage  of  a  uniform 
system,  periodically  revised,  amended,  and  kept  in  unison  with 
professional  advancement. 

In  Seamanship,  however,  it  was  not  until  1859  that  any  at- 
tempt was  made  at  uniformity  in  stationing  the  several  crews  for 
evolutionary  exercises.  Pre\4ous  to  that  date,  each  ship  had  her 
own  system  of  stationing,  which  it  took  one  or  two  years  to  im- 
part to  the  officers  and  crew ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the 
ship  was  paid  off,  and  the  crew  dispersed,  to  join  new  ships,  un- 
learn the  old  stations,  and  begin  again  their  one  or  two  years^  novi- 
ciate in  different  systems.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  then  to  unnau- 
tical  men,  it  was  not  until  so  lately  as  1859  that  the  "Field 
Exercise  and  Evolutions ''  for  the  army,  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
'^  General  Station  Bill''  for  the  navy.  Before  this,  it  was  usual  for 
ships,  when  first  commissioned,  to  be  several  months  in  harboiir 
preparing  for  sea,  whilst  crews  were  being  scraped  together  from  all 
the  sea-ports  in  the  kingdom.  This  interval  gave  leisure  to  the 
second-in-command  to  prepare  watch,  quarter,  and  station  bills, 
cither  by  adapting  those  of  some  other  ship,  or  by  providing 
his  own.  When,  however,  to  the  plan  of  keeping  ships  rigfcd 
and  ready  for  sea,  in  the  steam  reserves  at  the  several  ports,  was 
added,  reserves  of  men  from  which  to  draft  crews  to  the  newly 
commissioned  ships  immediately  the  pendant  was  hoisted;  and 
strange  officers  and  strange  men,  gathered  suddenly  from  all  parts 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  were  pitch-forked  on  board  in  a  day  or  two- 
some pronously  prepared  watch  and  station  bills  were  obviously 
needed.  The  officer  second-in-command  might  not  be  the  first  to 
join,  and  might  not  have  previously  served  in  a  ship  of  that  special 
class,  or  be  possessed  of  suitable  bills.  Confusion  then  arose 
from  the  lack  of  time  and  even  of  material  to  rule  out  hx^ 
blank  books,  and  to  extemporize  a  watch  and  station  bill  in  & 
moment.  In  such  cases  an  authorized  Grcneral  Station  Bill  with  « 
blank  watch  bill  ready  to  fill  in,  was  most  invaluable.  When  ofl 
the  occasion  of  the  Trent  affair,  the  frigates  *  Orlando '  and  '  Shan- 
non  ^  were  thus  commissioned,  manned,  and  sent  out  of  harbour  ^ 
three  or  four  days,  and  the  '  Shannon  \  found  herself,  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  watching  the  'Tuscarora'  and  'Nashville'  at  South* 
hampton,  the  General  Station  BiU  was  found  an  invaluable  help* 
As  the  crews  came  over  the  side,  they  were  told  off  to  their  "  bw*^' 
mocks,''  "  messes,"  "  tops,"  "  boats,"  and  "  guns/'  at  once,  and 
the  divisional  officers  put  their  men  to  the  proper  stations  for  bend' 
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sails,  &c.,  without  previous  deliberation  or  consultation.     The 

antages  of  such  a  general  system  were  brought  prominently 

on  that  occasion,  as  was  also  the  lamentable  evils  arising  from 

absence,  of  previous  arrangements  in  many  domestic  and  other 
adls. 

The  old  hap-hazard  multiform  and  diverse  methods  of  station- 
,  claimed  the  merit  of  elasticity  and  of  training  ofScers  up  in 

mysteries  of  organization.  Under  the  "  elastic  '*  method, 
eral  ships  attained  great  proficiency  and  rapidity  in  the  perform- 
le  of  certain  stated  evolutions.  Older  officers  tell  most  marvel- 
s  stories  of  the  number  of  seconds  in  which  a  few  ships  per- 
med the  most  wonderful  feats  of  seamanship.  Every  naval  man 
)W8  how,  for  the  delectation  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  first  lieu- 
ant  Baldwin  Walker  turned  his  ship  inside  out  like  a  glove,  on 

first  discharge  of  a  21 -gun  salute;  and  how  the  same  able 
cer  turned  her  back  again,  before  the  smoke  of  the  last  gim 
ared  away.  How  first  lieutenant  Massic,  with  his  ship  almost 
a  state  of  nudity  in  Malta  Harbour,  being  suddenly  ordered, 
;  fine  morning,  to  proceed  to  sea,  received  on  board  his  fresh 
nted  boats  from  the  shore,  rove  all  the  ropes,  bent  and  made 
sail,  and  was  out  at  sea,  in  a  number  of  minutes,  we  should  be 
aid  to  name.  The  wonderful  transmogrifications  of  the  '  Tyne,' 
I  ycry  limited  number  of  seconds,  will  be  remembered  by  most 
our  naval  readers.  And  many  other  instances  might  be  cited, 
ihow  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  a  variety  of  combi- 
ions  of  seamanlike  evolutions,  have  been  performed  by  single 
ps,  all  attesting  the  powers  evolved  by  elaborate  stationing, 
[  careful  instruction  in  its  details.  That  the  ''  elastic ''  method 
find  officers  able  to  produce  such  results  out  of  it,  may  have 
u  one  reason  why  uniformity  of  stationing  was  so  long,  and  so 
mfully  disdained. 

We  have,  however,  grave  doubts  whether  "  the  scene  shifting  " 
lutions  alluded  to,  were  a  sufficient  test  of  true  organization. 
St  lieutenants  like  Walker,  Massie,  Luard,  Boyd,  and  others 
rax  naval  men  deservedly  applaud,  had  singular  personal  ability 
handling  men  and  accomplishing  work,  but  had  these  able 
oers  been  removed  from  their  posts,  we  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
er  officers  of  the  ship  could  have  produced  anything  like  the  same 
ilts.  An  oi^nization,  vital  breath  of  which  is  the  presence  of  a 
ticular  officer,  is  to  our  mind,  a  false  one,  and  its  startling  results 

the  hectic  flush  of  an  internal  consumption.  Even  granting 
fcthe  ships  alluded  to  were  capable  of  performing  the  same 
iderful  evolutions,  under  the  guidance  of  any  one  of  their  licu- 
Uit8  of  ordinary  capacity,  the  first  year  of  their  commission 
it  have  been  one  of  continual  drill  and  general  inefficiency. 
\  mnnben  also  of  such  ships  in  a  squadron  were  exceedingly 
ill;  and  in  the  majority  of  the  ships,  ''  elasticity  "  meant  me- 
intf,  if  not  disorder. 
BemaiiB  the  best  ordered  squadron,  as  a  whole,  under  the 
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"  elastic  "  system,  was  Sir  William  Parker's  Mediton 
roitj  and  his  own  flitg-sliip  was  perhaps,  under  wliatc 
piidaiice,  the  liest  ordered  sliip  of  her  day.  We  r 
t'rciich  Hqiindrun  at  Naples,  in  lAI^,  being  beaten 
minutes  by  ours,  in  the  o'olution  of  crossing  topgall: 
loosing  sails,  from  topmasts  and  lo\ver  yards  down, 
crossed  her  fore  topgallant  yard  in  five  minutes,  licr 
and  her  mizen  in  seven.  The  '  llodney '  was  next  i 
the  others  in  a  variety  of  times,  up  to  twenty  miuuti 
dIc-M'lieel  frigates,  EvcrylxMly  was  exceedingly  plei 
Ijody  thought  the  squadron  could  have  weighed  anel 
hour  or  so ;  the  loosing  sails  being  chiefly  a  blind  ti 
np  rigging,  &e.,  &c.,  whieh  went  on  l)ehind  them.  ' 
pretty,  bnt  in  itself  it  proved  nothing  as  to  ctfieicnt 
and  had  we  not  known  sonictbing  of  the  interior  onk 
we  should  not  have  taken  these  times  as  a  criterion  \ 
order. 

Of  a  very  different  style  was  the  practical  mi 
under  tlic  first  "  Uniformity"  squadron  on  the  sar 
lH(H)-(}3.  The  order,  silence,  and  rcgidarity  of  the  c 
fur  nothing  und(T  the  ohl  system,  the  time  was  cvcrytl 
in  the  later  si^natlron  these  qualities  were  i-egardcd  as  1 
tiietime  as  asntx>nlinatc  item.  Evolutions  under  tl 
system  were  pcrfonncd  by  the  several  masts,  at  ii 
liamc  moment ;  all  tlic  cariiigs  hauled  out  together;  t 
headed  together;  or  the  upper  masts  pointed  togcth 
together ;  the  yards  enisscd  together,  Sic.,  so  that  the 
of  a  ship  under  this  system  worked  together  like  a  re 
through  the  ])latoon  escreisc  in  slow  time,  mthout  a  i 
heard  fore  ond  aft — save  from  the  liciitenants'  voicei 
were  not  piTfaaps  measured  in  seconds,  but  they  were 
able  enough  for  onlinory  sernec.  The  '  Marlboroi 
Corfu  under  all  i>ossiblc  sail,  shiftctl  topsails  aud  com 
all  studding  sails,  in  the  "fuglc-mau"  style  throughou 
minutes,  although  some  delay  occurred  through  the  f 
of  the  studding  sail  halyards.  On  another  oceasion  i 
hour,  the  '  Marlljorough'  bent  and  set  all  plain  sail,  lu 
yards  for  casting  in  8  minutes.  There  was  a  calm  at 
every  word  spoken  eould  be  heard  over  the  wholo 
fiilcucc,  and  the  regularity  whieh  characterised  the  t 
nothing  to  be  desinxl  by  any  lover  of  good  order,  corre 
and  intelligent  discipline.  We  mention  these  pardco 
because  wo  were  quietly  watching  them  ounelves,  uu 
they  are  equal  iu  npidi^  to  what  the  Bame  dup 
other  occaaionfl. 

Thus  far,  oniformity,  as  itconcemsapBiticnlarJ 
however,  justified  in  saying  that  there  were  fori 
squadron  which  did  not  hold  a  fair  tug  with  the  Jqgl 
ireie  several  ambitioiu  cuou^^  ta  i^os^  ^»)l  «afi|Mfe 
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concerned,  they  could  hold  their  own  with  the  flagship  in  most 
ations  and  eclipse  her  in  some.  We  question  very  much 
ther  any  squadron  ever  existed  which  equalled  Sir  William 
tin^s  Mediterranean  squadron  as  a  whole,  in  rapidity  of  evolu- 
f  in  internal  organization^  in  intelligent  discipline^  and  in  all 
general  efficiency  and  readiness  for  every  emergency  which 
dd  characterise  ships  of  war.  The  "  Elasticity^'  principle  would 
5  produced  the  '  Marlborough ;'  but  it  required  the  uniformity 
em  to  produce  her  squadron.  When,  after  four  years'  detailed 
ruction  and  inventive  planning  of  interior  appliances,  the  offi- 
;  of  the  'Marlborough'  were  placed  on  half-pay,  the  crew  dis- 
jed  over  the  fleet,  and  the  beautiful  fittings  handed  over  to  the 
kyard-man^s  adze — great  no  doubt  was  the  wasteful  destnic- 
i  of  power  and  property,  but  these  seamen  had  at  least  nothing  to 
earn.  The  crew  carried  with  them  to  their  new  ships  an  inti- 
:e  knowledge  of  stationing,  which,  under  the  xmiformity  system, 
most  invaluable  to  their  new  officers. 

lo  obvious  seems  the  advantages  of  uniformity,  in  a  senuce 
jcct  to  such  triennial  visitations,  that  an  apology  seems  ncces- 
7  for  introducing  an  argument  in  favour  of  it.  But  in  a  red-hot 
7  ser^'ice  like  the  navy,  even  iron  tanks  and  chain  cables  cannot 
I  favour  without  long  years  of  incubation.  And  the  uniformity 
tern  of  stationing  seamen  seems  in  danger  of  being  discarded. 
R'as  in  1859  that  it  arose,  during  Sir  William  Martin's  term  of 
ee  as  first  Sea-lord  of  the  Admiralty.  A  committee  of  officers 
■e  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  They  called  for  copies  of 
watch,  quarter,  and  station  bills  of  the  best  ordered  ships  afloat 
from  these  they  concocted  an  excellent  basis  for  systematic 
eral  stationing.  The  principle  laid  down  in  reference  to  the 
ch  bill  was  to  give  all  the  leading  men  in  every  sized  ship,  the 
e  distinctive  nimibers,  whilst  the  other  less  important  numlx^rs 
e  filled  up  according  to  the  size  of  the  crew;  much  on  the 
iciple  of  "  gun  numl}ers"  and  "  auxiliaries,"  in  the  great  gun 
1.  Thus  the  "  topsail  sheet-men"  and  the  "  upperyard  men," 
example,  would  hold  the  same  numbers  in  ships  of  diftcrent 
ae«.  Then,  in  the  station  bill,  the  eflbrt  seems  to  have  b(?en  to 
!e  the  same  men  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  station  in 
erent  evolutions.  As  a  beginning,  the  basis  was  admirably  con- 
ned, but  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  a  first 
icral  Station  Bill  made  out  by  captains  in  London,  would 
found  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  the  first  lieu- 
ants  at  sea.  In  all  drill  books,  new  editions  and  periodical 
taals  are  absolutely  necessary  as  professional  knowledge  or 
nee  advances,  and  the  first  General  Station  Bill  was  not 
ected  to  prove  an  exception.  After  a  few  years'  working, 
ntions  and  additions  were  loudly  called  for,  but  for  some  in- 
Btable  reason  a  deaf  ear  has  been  turned  to  the  call.  Hence 
ii  ship  proceeds  to  supply  her  own  wants,  and  we  are  in  danger 
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of  losing  all  that  wc  have  won  in  the  cause  of  oi^anisation  and 
uniformity. 

As  a  first  beginning,  the  projectors  of  the  Admiralty  Station  Bill 
ver\-  properly  limited  the  number  of  evolutions  for  which  they  had 
provided^  and  generalized  rather  than  elaborated  even  these.  A 
few  years'  experience  at  sea  would,  they  knew,  do  the  work  of  ek- 
lx)ration  far  more  practically  and  usefuUy ;  whilst  additions  to  such 
documents  are  at  all  times  much  more  readily  made  than  subtractions. 
Such  experience  has  now  been  gained,  alterations  in  armaments  and 
complements  have  taken  place,  the  old  edition  must  hare  long  since 
Ix^n  out  of  print,  and  in  these  pijnng  times  of  peace  no  better  em- 
plojTncnt  could  be  found  for  a  committee  of  the  commanders  of  the 
best  ordered  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  presided  over  by  the  flag 
captain,  than  the  revision  of  the  General  Station  Bill.  The  work  of 
such  a  committee  completed,  and  approved  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  a  limited  numlx^r  of  copies  of  the  revised  station  bill  conld 
be  printed  at  Malta  for  the  use  of  the  several  ships  forming  the 
^Mediterranean  squadron.  After  six  months'  practical  working  of 
this  revised  station  bill  by  the  squadron,  the  several  captains  might 
Ixi  called  on  to  report  upon  it,  and  these  reports  being  submitted 
to  a  second  committee,  a  very  usefid  and  practical  final  re\'ision 
mi^ht  be  determined  on. 

The  committee  should  confine  themselves  to  the  present  excellent 
basis,  which  it  would  be  their  duty  to  adapt  to  the  new  comply 
nicuts  and  armaments,  and  to  amplify  and  amend,  so  as  to  meet 
the  case  of  every  practical  and  useful  evolution.  It  would  he 
iiecessaiy  to  determine  beforehand  what  arc  practical  as  distin- 
guished from  ornamental  evolutions.  Eccentric  combinations 
wliich  find  no  useful  counterpart  in  actual  sea  work  should  on  no 
acx-oiuit  be  included.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  very  fond 
of  such  eccentricities.  A  story  is  told  of  his  expatiating,  when  a 
young  captain,  before  his  brother  captains  on  the  wonderful  com- 
bination of  evolutions  his  ship's  company  achieved  at  sunset,  in 
sending  down  upper  masts  and  yards  and  topsail  yards,  hoisting  w 
and  up  l)oats,  kc,  kc,  all  at  the  same  moment.  A  waggish  cap- 
tain quietly  remarked  that  he  ought  to  have  piped  the  hammock* 
down  at  the  same  time.  Captain  Napier,  forgetful  at  the  moment 
that  "  standing  by  hammocks''  occupies  every  individual  man,  and 
that  nobody  at  all  would  be  left  to  perform  the  other  evolutions^ 
(wchiimed,  "  Ah  I  I  never  thought  of  that ;  1  must  try  that  too '/ 

The  list  of  practical  evolutions  to  be  provided  for  having  been 
determined,  the  committee  should  examine  and  carefully  revise  the 
])resent  stations  for  bending  sails  on  which  so  many  other  evoltt- 
tionary  stations  depend.  lYom  this  they  should  educe  stations  fof 
shifting  square  sails  and  spars ;  pro\iding  also  stations  for  shiftily 
head  sails  and  spars.  The  stations  for  making  sail  from  an  anchor 
require  further  provision  for  bracing  round  the  head  yards  and 
making  additional  sail.  The  stations  for  ^^  setting  studding  sails 
arc  the  most  imperfect  in  the  book,  and  do  not  provide  for  settinS 
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•  the  very  common  condition  in  screw  ships^  of  making 
sail  from  all  sails  furled.  To  do  this  by  the  present 
,  the  sail  loosers  must  be  called  down,  and  other  men 
)et  the  studding  sails  ;  instead  of  making  the  one  set  of 
two  successive  works.  The  stations  also  for  manning 
boats  require  careful  scrutiny  and  revision;  whilst  a 
the  watch  bill  should  advise  the  exclusion  of  topsail 
boom-tricers,  and  upper  yard  men  from  the  list  of  boat's 
ugh  they  may  be  available  for  Small  Arm  Companies, 
set  of  watch  stations  is  very  much  needed.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  difiFerent  officers  who  conduct  evolutions 
itches,  and  the  greater  frequency  with  which  the  watch 
;d  in  performing  them  than  the  hands,  a  Watch  Station 
be  even  more  serviceable  than  one  for  the  hands.  It 
e  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  provided  for  the  hands, 
admit  of  dividing  the  men  to  several  sails  in  fine  weather, 
ing  them  to  fewer  sails  when  necessary.  The  Elliot 
s  of  former  days  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  watch 
but  inasmuch  as  they  were  formed  upon  a  diflferent 
3  hands,  they  arc  not  suitable  for  use  with  the  present 
ition  Bill.  It  is  indeed  a  vexed  question  whether  the 
ions  should  not  be  but  an  expansion  of  those  for  the 
tead  of  the  converse  which  is  adopted  at  present. 
Jorge  Elliot  kept  the  watch  in  view  throughout  in  his 
ions,  which  were  well  adapted  for  frigates  and  small 
b  there  are  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  we  think  the 
the  authorised  General  Station  Bill  exercised  a  sound 
I  considering  the  balance  of  advantage  to  be  in  favour 
ciple  which  they  adopted.  At  present  as  to  watch 
!h  ship  follows  her  oy^  dcvisings,  and  in  many  ships 
keeping  officer  has  his  own ;  whilst  very  many  of  the 
the  hands  arc  quite  difiFerent  in  different  ships ;  hence 
y  of  a  careful  practical  revision,  with  large  additions,  if 
to  xmleam  triennially  much  they  have  been  assiduously 
laborate  and  laborious  exercises.  Such,  a  revision,  so 
would  probably  last  without  alteration  for  some  years, 
books  call  for  periodical  revisions  from  time  to  time, 
neral  Station  Bill  for  the  navy  cannot  be  expected  to 
ception.  Additions  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  to 
such  exceptional  vessels  as  may  be  fitted  with  double 
f-reefing  topsails,  tripod  masts,  revolving  turrets,  and 
arities ;  but  in  the  main  the  General  Station  Bill  for  the 
,  when  once  thoroughly  revised,  be  no  more  subject  to 
lan  its  sister  work  "  The  Field  Exercise  and  Evolutions" 

ing  ships  for  boys  should  rigorously  follow  the  General 
,  and  the  boys  should  even  be  catechised  upon  its  leading 
tiilst  young  officers  passing  for  their  lieutenancy^  should 
I  aa  to  their  intimate  knowledge  of  a\l\\A  dLe;\.Q^.    Q»^xi.- 
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didates  for  lieutenancies  are  expected  to  know  the  gunnery  book  ver- 
batim^ and  to  attain  a  great  proficiency  in  mathematics^  and  there  is 
no  small  danger  that  in  their  anxiety  to  attain  high  numbers  in  these 
two  subjects,  on  which  so  much  extra  stress  is  laid,  they  should  neg- 
lect the  study  of  that  seamanship,  which  is  the  essential  ground  of  all 
our  success  in  war.  To  counteract  this  danger  it  might  be  well  to 
rather  increase  the  seamanship  test,  and  one  useful  means  of  doing 
so  would  be  to  add  a  more  careful  examination  into  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  the  principle  of  stationing  men. 

What  the  General  Station  Bill  is  to  the  interior  evolutions  of 
single  ships,  the  General  Signal  Book  is  to  the  manoeuvres  of  fleets. 
The  General  Signal  Book  is  at  once  the  authorized  book  of  instruc- 
tions on  naval  tactics,  and  the  admiral^s  order  book  for  the  fleet. 
This  work  has  just  received  a  most  complete  and  practically  con- 
ducted revision  at  the  hands  of  Commander  P.  H.  Colomb,  one  of 
the  first  signal  ofiiccrs  of  the  day,  under  the  immediate  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Channel  squad- 
ron. Useless,  doubtful,  or  duplicate  signals  have  been  swept  away; 
the  imperative  mood  introduced  throughout ;  the  tactical  orders  sim- 
plified, abbreviated,  and  illustrated ;  supposititious  conditions  eli- 
minated from  the  order  conveyed ;  and  a  large  nimibcr  of  necessary 
messages  added,  whilst  the  total  number  of  signals  is  less  than  be- 
fore the  revision.  Repeated  patching  had  complicated  and  spoilt 
the  original  work,  the  labour  of  revision  consisted  chiefly  in  restor- 
ing the  book  to  its  ancient  simplicity,  and  preserving  intact  the 
general  principles  of  its  original  authors,  whilst  adapting  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  wants  of  to-day. 

A  committee  is  now  sitting  at  Wliitehall  in  order  to  give  the 
guarantee  of  experienced  flag  officers  to  the  revision,  before  its 
circulation  in  the  service. 

Although  a  revision  of  the  Boat  Signal  Book  was  made  the 
year  before  last,  another  and  further  revision  will  be  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  that  which  has  now  taken  place  in  the  General  Signal 
Book  j  otherwise  we  shall  have  the  two  signal  books  based  on  difiercnt 
principles.  The  proposition  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  i^ 
their  report  made  in  October  1864,  to  alter  the  whole  character  of 
the  boat  signal  book,  and  to  enlarge  its  usefulness  by  making  it  * 
"  United  Service  Signal  Book,''  is  well  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  urgent  need 
of  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  land  and  sea  forces  n» 
combined  operations.  The  late  civil  war  in  America  has  shewn  ^ 
the  two  great  arms  of  the  service  acting  constantly  in  concert,  and 
has  repeatedly  shewn  the  advantages  on  actual  service  of  even 
such  imperfect  modes  of  mutual  communication  as  the  Americans 
possessed.  In  most  of  our  wars,  great  or  little,  we  must  look  for- 
ward to  a  certain  amount  of  joint  action  between  the  land  and  sc» 
services,  and  the  value  of  a  pre-arranged  and  well  understood  signal 
system  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.     It  has  always  appeared  to 

♦Hat  a  "United  Service  Signal  Book''  might  with  aidvantage 
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)oat  signal  book  of  the  navy,  for  it  is  very  undesirable  tbat 
system  or  code  should  be  reserved  for  war  with  which  the 
aot  familiarized  in  times  of  peace.  All  exceptional  sys- 
lad.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  vast  numbers  of  effi- 
d  systems  which  have  been  produced,  as  compared  with 
mall  nimiber  which  are  understood  sufficiently  for  prac- 
to  see  the  fallacy  of  laying  down  any  special  system  for 
il  purposes,  with  the  idea  that  it  will  be  understood  when 
Therefore  it  appears  to  us  that  a  "  United  Service  Signal 
)uld  be  in  frequent  use  in  times  of  peace,  if  its  utility  in 
'ar  is  to  be  depended  upon.  There  might  be  three  parts 
e,  one  part  being  specially  naval,  another  part  specially 
iud  a  third  part  for  combined  use.  The  nimibers  in  these 
apters  mnning  on  continuously  would  render  it  unueces- 
35fy  the  partfeferred  to.  Th/naval  part  should  agree  in 
though  not  necessarily  in  numbers,  with  the  General  Signal 
he  mode  of  signalling  employed  should  include  both  sight 
d,  and  it  would  add  greatly  to  its  naval  utility  if  the 
also  one  of  the  sight  systems  could  be  based  on  the  flash 
which  is  now  the  night  signal  system  of  the  mxy.  The 
I  tend  to  familiarize  officers  with  the  other,  whilst  the 
Id  not  be  burdened  vnih  a  multiplicity  of  signal  systems. 
5  would  be  an  obvious  and  ready  means  of  signalizing  by 
d  it  would  be  for  military  men  to  say  whether  the  present 
ted  and  not  very  distinct  bugle  "  calls''  might  not  be 
•  supplanted  by  a  far  more  expansive  and  distinguishable 
sound  signals ;  the  more  simple  notes  of  which  should  be 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  "calls.''  We  under- 
t  these  questions  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  War 
ihorities,  but  we  venture  to  add  our  conviction  that  life 
ore  may  both  be  economised  in  future  hostile  operations 
ily  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  matters  of 
before  the  actual  outbreak  of  war. 

ating  of  "  Our  Naval  Training  System,"  we  have  endca- 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject.  We 
^ed  the  whole  navy  as  one  large  training  university,  which 
!8  of  peace  kept  up  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  officers 
in  the  arts  and  arms  of  maritime  war.  In  this  view,  naval 
."eneral  stationing,  gunnery  instruction,  organization  and 
routine  are  but  parts  of  one  general  training  system. 
Q  has  been  treated  simply  as  a  reasonable  and  humane 
'  discipline.  Truisms  and  common  places  have  been  fre- 
Iwelt  upon,  because  they  have  not  yet  received  practical 
a  in  the  organization  of  the  navy  as  a  whole.  Much,  very 
s  been  done  of  late  years  to  introduce  common  sense, 
son,  and  some  beginning  of  system  into  the  general  go- 
;  of  the  fleet.  But  naval  prejudices  are  strong,  the  demon 
ler  is  not  easily  laid,  and  until  a  healthy  professional 
obtains,  it  is  not  easy  for  our  rulers  in  Whitehall 
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to  iutroducc  such  novelties  into  the  navy  as  general  systems  of 
organization^  such  as  prevail  in  the  best  foreign  navies  and  in  our 
own  army.  The  difficulty  is  further  increased  by  the  singukr  ex- 
clusion from  the  Board  of  Admiralty  of  admirals  who  have  actually 
commanded  squadrons  at  sea,  and  by  the  lack  of  assistance  at 
Whitehall,  from  younger  officers  who  have  recently  served  afloat. 
The  subject  is  one  intimately  connected  with  our  maritime  supre- 
macy,  and  which  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  decision  of 
future  naval  wars.  The  bravery  of  our  seamen  is  as  unquestionable 
as  in  the  days  of  yore,  but  the  foes  we  may  have  to  contend  iritk 
are  a  very  vast  improvement  on  those  of  the  last  war,  whilst  the 
weapons  we  wield  require  a  far  greater  skill,  and  victory  will  lie 
^vith  those  who  add  to  their  animal  courage  and  good  weapons,  skiliiil 
seamanship,  careful  organization,  intelligent  instruction,  and  in  one 
comprehensive  word,  the  best  "  Naval  ISi^ining  System.^' 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SOLDIER.* 

TWO  YEAES  IN  THE   ANGLO-SPANISH   LEGION. 

IN  the  meantime  the  skirmishing  had  been  warmly  carried  on  by 
some  Chapclgorrics  sheltered  by  the  wing  walls  of  the  bridge, 
the  roadway  of  which  was  swept  by  the  enemy^s  bullets,  and  our 
rifles  had  crept  down  to  the  river  bank,  and  were  busily  engaged 
with  the  enemy  on  the  other  side.  Our  object  had,  however,  been 
attained — ^the  making  them  show  in  force,  and  Brigadier-General 
Chichester's  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Knight,  gave  orders  to  retire, 
and  we  gradually  retreated  and  fronted  until  our  infantry  were  out 
of  fire  and  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  are  crossing  the  bridge,  and 
from  their  long  Spanish  barrels  (carried  by  all  the  Carlist  irre- 
gulars) are  sending  the  bullets  about  our  ears.  Our  troop  is  in 
rear  and  we  have  it  all  our  own  way.  Our  captain  has  gone,  some 
say  to  look  after  the  colonel's  cap,  and  Lieutenant  Partington  is  in 
charge.  The  Chapelgorries  are  half-a-mile  away,  and  the  rifles  art 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  enemy's  horsemen  have  increased  tot 
hundred,  following  us,  however,  at  a  most  respectful  distance  as 
we  slowly  retire.  Domboskey,  who  has  been  a  mountebank  in 
Poland,  is  in  the  rear  three,  and  is  indulging  in  some  rare  freaks, 
which  Lieutenant  Partington  pretends  not  to  see ;  he  stands  up  in 
the  saddle,  sits  with  his  face  to  the  croup ;  he  laughs,  makes  faces, 
erows,  brays,  takes  a  sight  at  the  Carlists,  and  abuses  them  in 
broken  Billingsgate  both  graphic  and  forcible ;  the  enemy  return- 
ing the  compliment  in  the  shape  of  bullets  which  fortunatelj 
hurt  no  one ;  but  we  are  all  expecting  to  laugh  on  the  wrong  side 
of  our  mouths  presently — when  we  come  to  a  deep-dug  ditch 
running  at  right-angles  with  the  road;   in  this  the  whole  of  the 

*  I  liare  thouglit  it  advisable  to  print  Ibi^  MS.  preci^6lJ  as  it  has  been  sent  to  toi^ 
It  is  \rbat  it  prol'csccs  to  ICi  the  Autobiogiapby  of  a  Fri^atj  Soldier. — ^Ej>itob. 
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»  are  lying  down,  ready  to  receive  the  cavalry  when  we  have 
wn  them  on. 

It  was  an  excellent  plan,  but  failed  from  want  of  caution  in  one 
the  rifle  officers,  who  popped  up  his  head  to  take  a  peep  just 
nr  we  had  passed,  and  the  enemy  took  the  alarm  and  halted. 
h !  I'm  blowed  if  he  has  not  spoiled  the  hambush,''  said  my 
ckney  chum.  "  Yes,''  said  another,  "  that  is  the  second  cap 
it  has  been  shown  this  morning  where  it  ought  not  to  have 
m."  The  enemy  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  the  rifles  rose  and 
re  them  a  volley,  but  there  were  no  empty  saddles,  and  there  was 
thing  for  us  but  to  make  our  way  home. 

On  the  latter  end  of  December  we  made  our  first  advance  in 
"ce  from  Vittoria,  bidding  good-bye,  as  we  then  hoped,  to  that 
ice.  We  had  left  more  than  a  thousand  dead  behind  us,  very 
r  of  them  having  ever  been  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  there  was 
eeling  of  general  satisfaction  that  now  we  should  do  something 
irth  talking  about  at  home,  and  should  die  at  least  like  soldiers. 

The  Belgian  and  French  Legions,  both  of  which  were  at 
ttoria,  marched  at  the  same  time,  forming  the  left  wing  of 
'riova's  army  of  75,000  men,  of  which  our  legion  formed  the 
[ht.  We  made  a  good  beginning.  Four  Carlist  battalions 
mipied  a  village  called  Mandigar,  and  a  wood  in  advance,  and 
sywere  speedily  routed  by  the  1st  and  3rd  regiments,  our  right 
nadron  cutting  up  some  of  the  retreating  enemy ;  a  colonel  was 
fed;  and  we  received  no  loss  excepting  a  bullet  graze  on  the 
nple  by  Colonel  Jockmus,  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier  Macdougal, 
i  afterwards  General  in  the  Syrian  war,  and  who,  I  thought, 
ied  quite  graceful  for  some  time  after  with  his  temple  bandaged, 
is  sharp  work  did  not  accord  with  Cordova's  tactics,  and  we 
Jedily  received  orders  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  We 
xndmgly  changed  ground,  and  could  again  see  the  black  flag  on 
'  tower,  and  lines  of  bayonets  over  the  hedges  (where  the  enemy 
» posted) ,  on  which  the  evening  sun  shone,  and  ^crowds  of  cavalry, 
ae  coming  as  near  the  front  as  they  thought  prudent,  and 
crishing  tiieir  swords  in  bravado.  The  general  and  his  staff 
"e  always  near  us,  and  he  ordered  a  rocket-tube  to  be  laid,  and 
xket  was  quickly  sent  right  in  their  midst,  killing  or  woimding 
i  horse^  as  we  could  all  see,  the  rest  quickly  dispersing.  This 
I  the  first  war-rocket  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  watched  its  flight 
h  great  interest  as  it  went  on  its  errand,  leaving  a  long  train  of 
te  smoke  and  gracefully  twirling  its  long  tail.  Not  all  rockets 
Torm  their  mission  so  correctly  as  this  one  did ;  some  strike  the 
and  and  turn  back  again.  We  bivouaced  for  the  night  in  a 
ey  where  the  snow  was  in  some  places  a  foot  deep,  fastening  the 
let  two  and  two  by  their  collar  chains,  and  lying  down  in 
ipi^  rannd  fires  made  from  the  timbers  of  some  farm  outbuild- 
1^  wlieve  we  also  got  chopped  straw  for  oiur  horses,  having  also 
ation  of  com  in  our  nose-bags.  We  passed  the  night  very 
ifiirtmUy— -those  not  on  stable-guard;  and  I  awoke  in  the  mom- 
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iii^  with  mv  hair  frozen  to  the  los:  of  wood  which  had  been  mv 
pillow,  but  an  hours  prooming  the  horses  thoroughly  warmed  us. 
There  were  few  of  us  but  had  antieipated  our  mealtime  and  had 
eaten  yesterday  the  biscuit  and  cold  boiled  meat  that  ought  to 
have  sened  fur  breakfast  and  dinner  to-day.  Soimds  of  heaw 
firing  were  lieard  on  our  left,  and  a  move  made,  I  do  not  know  in 
what  direction,  as  I  had  lost  sight  of  my  landmark,  the  black  flag, 
and  in  the  evening  we  were  quartered  in  a  village  with  the  rifle*. 
-'Vfter  dark  a  report  arose  that  our  mules,  with  provender  for  man 
and  horse,  had  been  captured  by  tlie  enemy,  and  Bennett  killed. 
I  may  here  remark  that  a  Jew,  as  a  rule,  will  make  his  way  in 
almost  any  situation  in  life,  but  soldiering  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  I  can  recollect  more  than  one  Jew  soldier,  none  of  whom 
seemed  at  home  in  the  army.  Bennett,  or  "  Benjamin,''  my  ship- 
mate on  board  the  Jupiter,  got  into  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, the  very  best  berth  for  him  under  the  circumstances,  and 
lost  his  life  bringing  out  provisions  to  us — and  dire  was  the  regret 
at  the  loss  of  biscuits  and  aquident  that  evening.  My  chum, 
however,  found  a  deserted  mill,  and  we  having  filled  our  nose-hags 
and  securctl  the  friing-pan,  gave  information  to  the  rest,  and  the 
night  was  spent  until  the  small  hours  in  cooking  pancakes. 

The  next  day  our  force  seemed  to  have  no  settled  purpose;  our 
oiiiccrs,  fn>m  their  conversation,  seemed  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
we  wciv,  and  all  were  idle — ^general,  stafl^  and  all,  and  what  was  of 
more  cons(»qucnce  to  us,  another  convoy  of  provisions  had  been 
intercepted,  and  Kussle  killed;  I,  however,  got  a  haversack  nearly 
full  of  pancakes,  and,  after  an  exciting  chase,  had  cut  a  little  pig 
clean  througli  the  backbone,  dragging  him  through  the  hedge  just 
in  time  to  save  my  bacon  and  my  back  too,  from  General  Le  Mar- 
chant,  who  was  no  joke,  and  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time; 
this  and  the  cakc*s  did  me  and  my  chum  all  the  night ;  we  beuig  on 
stable-guanl  and  having  no  shelter,  this  night  it  was  bitter  cold  on 
the  heights  of  Alarban,  and  when  day  broke  our  blue  cloth  sha- 
bra(|ues  was  half-an-inch  thick  with  hoar  frost ;  joyful,  however,  ^ 
were  when  wo  found  that  our  regiment  had  returned  the  Carli^t 
compliment  by  capturing  a  large  quantity  of  aquident,  and  every 
man  stood,  mess-tin  in  hand,  while  the  quarter-master-serj,^eant 
doled  fortli  to  ericli  a  pint  of  aquident  many  degrees  overproof,  and 
like  oil, — few  took  a  second  drink ;  mine  went  do>vn  like  so  much 
water,  excepting  that  I  could  feel  it  for  some  minutes  hfter  wann- 
ing me  down  to  tlie  very  toes,  and  a  ration  of  dry  salt  pork  served 
out  at  tlie  same  time  was  quickly  eaten  by  most  of  us,  raw  as  it  vas. 
Presently  a  sharp  order  was  given  for  the  right  division  of  D  troop 
to  mount,  and  after  a  sharp  gallop  tlirough  a  village  and  over  a 
bridge,  we  came  on  a  string  of  mides  with  some  baggage  of  tlie  ^h 
regiment  that  had  been  captured  by  a  party  of  Carlist  Lancers,  irho 
had  taken  the  alarm  and  retreated  just  as  we  came  up,  disappe8^ 
ing  over  a  hill  on  the  other  side  of  a  little  village,  further  than 
wluch  our  captain  did  not  tliink  it  prudent  to  pursue  them ;  one  ^ 
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the  ba^iage-guard  had  shot  one  of  his  assaihints  and  had  been 
ipeared  in  return,  and  there  the  two  lay  close  to  eaeh  otlior  in  a 
newly-plouglied  field.  \Vc  wcro  soon  foniging  all  over  the  little 
tillage,  down  the  main  street  of  which,  as  we  rode,  the  women 
itood  at  their  doors  offering  us  wiiie  and  bread,  of  which  wc  partook 
BODC  the  less  heartily  that  wc  owed  it  less  to  their  generosity  than 
lo  their  fcara.  On  our  return  I  took  a  good  look  at  the  two  dead, 
!he  first  tliat  I  had  seen  on  the  battlo-ficid  with  so  eloae  a  ^iew ; 
the  Lancer  was  a  fine-looking  man  with  a  calm  eounteuaucc,  as  all 
iive  who  die  from  a  buHet-woimd,  bnt  the  man  in  red  had 
indently  fought  hard,  the  ground  all  around  him  was  ploughed  up 
lith  hoof  marks,  and  his  eyes  were  open  and  liis  teeth  clenched, 
uds  look  of  fierce  determinatiou  had  settled  on  Ida  dead  face.  We 
won  rejoined  our  troop,  and  told  a  story  that  made  us,  for  the 
fime,  envied  by  the  rest  of  the  troop. 

This  day,  the  doubts  as  to  the  movements  of  Cordova  beeame 

■tnng  amongst  our  ofiieers,  and  a  return  to  Vittoria  was  spoken  of 

U  not  impossible.     Our  regiment  was  quartered  iu  a  straggling 

lilbgc,  with  orders  not  to  unsaddle,  and  I,  with  the  calm  content- 

■mt  arising  from  a  good  meal,  had  buried  myself  up  to  the  neck 

DL  chopped  Btraw  in  the  loft,  preferring  to  leave  my  eloak  on  the 

addle;  some  infantry  were  with  us,  cooking  at  the  outer  angle  of 

k  billet,  when  a  Bliower  of  bullets  came  from  the  enemy  so  sliarp 

Bd  ladden,  that  the  fire  was  quickly  Dxtiuguished,aud  they  got  under 

mer.    Iu  the  meantime  all  was  confusion  in  our  stable,  where  each 

■Uiwss  bridling  and  tightening  girths,  everyone  as  he  could  coming 

■Bt  tnd  forming  up  in  the  street,  the  bullets  coming  every  momcut 

ioAet  and  foster.     As  soon  as  all  were  mounted  wc  were  oft'  at  a 

■Bier;  the  infantry  had  gone  five  minutes  before.     Wc  were  soon 

s  sort  of  road,  and  found  the  whole  of  the  legion  moving  off  at 

!  double.     We  continued  our  retreat  in  the  darkness  of  the 

bt  for  some  miles,  and  halted  at  a  village  on  a  hill  fully  occupied 

jre  wo  came  by  tlie  infantry ;  my  chum's  horse,  iu  crossing 

ullow  brook,  had  deliberately  laid  down  and  rolled  over,  and 

jussed  the  rest  of  the  night  very  uncomfortably  in  the  corner  of 

open  shed,  him  thoroughly  wet  through,  both  huddled  up  under 

ory  cloak  ;    by  the  morning,  however,  he  was  nearly  ^7,  and 

Soon  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

^lia  morning  General  Evans  sent  across  the  country  and  found 
'  Cordova  was  in  full  retreat,  and  then  we  commenced  retiring 
more  orderly  manner  than  we  had  done  the  night  before.  At 
1  laD'l  my  chum  were  sent  as  orderlies  to  Brigadier  Beid^who 
eharac  of  the  rear ;  when  the  troops  were  well  on  the  move 
my  chum  were  ordered  to  a  convent  on  a  hill  at  some  distance^ 
lug  with  MS  orders  for  the  regiment  occa|mng  (the  2nd  I 
'^^-  move  down,  and  we  were  to  stay  and  show  onrselvei  on 
deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  place  bmng  vacated.  We 
Bteep  hill  between  the  dwarf  apple  treei  that  clothed 
ki¥i]K  .colore]  tb(:oi:dcr^  which  l)B^ii&cacQeiGtaALVD&. 
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was  quickly  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  v 
selves.  After  the  bustle  and  noise  occasioned  by 
five  hundred  men  had  subsided,  we  had  leisure  U 
We  were  in  a  paved  court  siurounding  a  lar^  b 
been  in  ruins  for  some  time,  our  horses'  hoofs  echoed 
walls,  and  I  felt  a  loneliness  come  over  me  as  I 
difTerence  only  a  few  minutes  had  m<ade, — some 
broken  strap,  and  the  lid  of  a  canteen  was  all  th 
regiment  that  had  held  the  place  a  short  time  befoj 
to  me  that  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  our  being 
we  ought  to  be  here  in  greater  force.  AVe  had 
round,  behind  us  were  the  troops  all  mo\ang  awa 
apparently  peaceful  country,  immediately  below 
steep  hill,  with  a  zigzag  footpath  that  led  up  to 
difficult  path  for  a  horseman,  the  more  so  as  the  tr 
to  ride  under.  We  gave  a  very  sharp  look  out  i 
gardens  in  our  front,  and  then  wistfully  at  our  tri 
who  were  getting  fast  out  of  sight. 

^^  Look  here,"  says  my  chum  Taylor,  "  who  a 
up  on  the  right.''  "  They're  Paysanes,"  said  I,  at 
are  going  the  other  way."  "  No,"  said  lie,  ^'th 
still."  I  must  here  explain  that  Brigadier  Reid  ha 
to  this  place,  appointed  mc  commanding-officer  ft 
although  not  anyways  anxious  for  promotion,  yet, 
upcm  me  on  this  occasion,  I  felt  in  duty  bound  to  1 
full-private  Taylor,  and  so  said  they  were  Paysan 
thought  they  were  guerilla-s,  and  only  the  advai 
party  coming  to  take  our  castle.  "George,"  said  I,"  s 
rounded  we  must  lead  our  horses  down  that  side  (p 
appeared  to  be  the  best  ground),  once  at  the  bottom 
mind,  if  we  get  hit  let  us  stick  to  one  another."  "Wh 
you  think  it  likely."  "Not  at  all,"said  I,"but  it  is  ju 
a  plan  ?'» 
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IHERE  are,  we  imagine,  few  young  ofificers  who  at  the  beginning 
of  their  career  have  not  formed  some  resolutions — ^vague  and 
definite  perhaps — of  applying  themselves  seriously  to  study  their 
•ofession,  to  devote  time  and  energy  in  mastering  its  details,  both 
uctical  and  theoretical,  and  to  raise  themselves  above  the  dismal 
onotony  of  drills,  parades,  and  regimental  routine.  In  making 
is  assertion,  we  must  of  course  exclude  those  *^ten  thousand 
en  in  England  who  do  no  work  to-day,^'  who  merely  enter  the 
my  with  the  view  of  being  ornamental  rather  than  useful,  who 
tpe  thereby  to  form  a  pleasant  set  of  acquaintances  and  to  dispose 

a  few  of  the  superfluous  years  of  their  useless  existence,  less 
ring  and  less  bored  than  could  be  otherwise  expected.  Even  the 
Mt  noxious  insects,  however,  have  their  use,  and  the  military 
ones  and  dragon  flies  are  of  service  in  identifying  the  army  with 
B  civilian  branches  of  society,  and  in  presenting  it  in  an  attractive 
m  to  the  youthful  aspirant  for  the  profession  of  arms.  Where 
3re  is  such  a  superabundant  crop  of  good  intentions,  how  comes 
then  that  the  harvest  is  so  scanty  ?  To  what  cause  are  we  to 
kce  the  fact  that  it  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  to  see  the 
ang  soldier,  disregarding  all  but  the  inclination  of  the  moment, 
ktmng  away  his  time  in  a  manner  which  afibrds  him  neither 
iasure  nor  profit ;  why  should  military  men  more  than  any  other 
88  be  the  chief  purveyors  of  those  paving  stones  which  are  so 
gely  dealt  with  in  Pluto's  dominions,  and  why  should  a  soldier's 
J  be  so  often  regarded  as  synonymous  with  an  indolent,  extrava- 
it,  and  useless  existence  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  to  those  who 
fe  bestowed  any  thought  on  the  subject  sufficiently  obvious.  Its 
ties  though  constant  are  intermittent,  its  very  work  is,  as  a 
leral  rule,  of  a  desultory  inactive  description,  consisting  chiefly 
supervision — ^such  as  hanging  about  the  parade  ground,  visiting 
rrack  rooms,  and  attending  drills.  All  this  tends  to  fatigue  the 
iy,  to  relax  the  mind,  and  to  induce  the  strongest  disinclination 

any  mental  employment.  Consequently  nine  out  of  ten  suc- 
nb  to  the  temptation,  and  rare  indeed  is  it  to  find  an  intellect 
ficiently  resolute  to  turn  away  from  the  more  inviting  abstrac- 
08  of  the  mess  room  and  to  incur  the  chafl^  of  his  equals,  or  the 
U  more  trying  quiet  sarcasm  of  his  superiors,  in  order  to  pursue 

unsociable  studies,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  monotonous 
i  uninteresting  at  first,  and  of  very  uncertain  prospective 
nuitage. 

lliere  is,  however,  another  reason  for  the  evils  we  have  above 
nded  to— still  more  powerful,  though  less  apparent  than  the  first. 
Mt  young  officers  are  discouraged  and  hampered  by  their  ignor- 
X  of  Iiow  they  may  best  set  about  carrying  their  good  intentions 
D  efEscty  what  course  of  reading  they  may  most  judiciously  follow, 
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what  subjects  they  may  study  with  the  greatest  profit,  and  what  are 
the  desirable  limits  of  these  subjects.  The  young  ensign  on  first 
joining  has  received,  we  may  assume,  what  is  called  a  fair  public 
school  education ;  he  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Latin  and 
Greek ;  on  a  push  he  can  turn  out  tolerable  third-rate  hexameters ; 
he  has  a  smattering  of  ancient  history,  and  knows  enough  arith- 
metic, Euclid,  and  French  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  not  very 
terrible  ordeal  of  an  examination  at  Chelsea.  There,  however,  his 
accomplishments  end.  His  colloquial  knowledge  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage would  probably  be  less  intelligible  to  a  Frenchman  or  a 
German  than  to  an  Englishman  ;  the  real  principles  and  practical 
uses  of  fortification  are  equal  mysteries  to  him,  and  the  only  idea 
conveyed  to  his  mind  by  a  military  sketch  is  that  of  the  tangled 
mazes  of  a  spider's  web.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not 
a  very  promising  capital  of  knowledge  to  trade  upon,  especially  as 
applied  to  military  purposes,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  ever  the 
aspirant  hopes  to  further  his  professional  prospects  by  his  intellec- 
tual attainments  he  must  begin  Ids  education  almost  de  novOf  and 
must  adoi)t  a  different  method  from  tliat  pursued  by  public  schools, 
by  private  tutors,  or  by  professional  crammers. 

The  most  simple  and  effectual  method  whereby  the  young  offi- 
cer can  study  the  more  theoretical  branches  of  his  profession  is  for 
him  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Staff*  College.  Therefore,  if  cir- 
cumstances admit  of  his  following  such  a  course,  by  all  means  let 
him  devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of  this  end. 
It  is,  however,  here  assumed  that  want  of  sufficient  length  of  ser- 
vice, ill  health,  or  a  variety  of  other  obstacles  prevent  his  availing 
himself  of  the  services  of  this  institution.  The  question  is,  how 
can  he  best  turn  to  account  the  superfluous  leisure  hours  which  are 
at  his  disposal,  and  which  he  is  resolved  to  devote  to  acquiring  * 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  This  involves  a  twofold  consideration, 
viz.,  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it ;  otherwise  expressed,  what  sub- 
jects he  can  study  with  the  greatest  advantage,  aud  the  manner  in 
which  these  studies  should  be  conducted.  Here  we  are  fairlf 
puzzled  by  an  embarras  de  richesses.  So  many  branches  of  leamiD? 
have  been  denominated  by  eminent  soldiers,  for  whose  opinion  we 
must  entertain  the  most  unbounded  respect,  as  invaluable  accom- 
plishments to  the  military  student,  that  the  perseverance  of  * 
Warren  Hastings,  the  energy  of  a  Napier,  the  genius  of  a  Clive, 
could  alone  ensure  the  tyro  becoming  even  a  moderate  proficient 
Qui  trap  embrasse  mat  itreint  is  one  of  the  best  French  proverbi 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ordinary  intellects  with  ordinft^ 
industry  to  reject  the  majority  of  the  subjects  recommended  to  thetf 
attention.  We  can  only  make  a  judicious  selection  by  bearing  ^ 
mind  that  those  which  are  easy  of  application,  or  which  are  practi- 
cally useful  and  constantly  in  requisition,  will  alone  prove  vduftU^ 
to  the  soldier  scholar.  The  divine,  the  physician^  or  the  lawy^ 
may,  in  many  instances  with  advantage  to  himself^  devote  hi* 
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iirgies  to  abstruse  theories  and  to  conjectural  pursuits.  He  may 
[uircf  fame  by  a  disquisition  on  the  Greek  particle,  by  an  elaborate 
pothesis  regarding  the  Pentateuch,  or  by  curious  investigations 
o  the  Binomial  Theorem.  But  in  the  uncertain  career  of  the 
)fession  of  arms,  where  the  most  brilliant  anticipations  alternate 
strangely  with  hopelessness  and  dejection,  and  where,  more  than 
any  other  calling,  the  contest  for  distinction  is  eager,  desperate, 
d  selfish,  those  who  enter  the  lists  cannot  afford  to  embark  in 
Y  undertaking  which  does  not  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
eedy  recompense,  or  to  devote  their  energies  to  any  pursuit  which 
not  of  immediate  practical  utility. 

Starting  from  tlus  theory  as  a  basis,  it  is,  we  conceive,  indis- 
table  that  a  fluent  knowledge  of  at  least  one  modem  language  is 
ove  all  things  to  be  highly  prized.  Yet  how  strikingly  does 
eaching  on  this  subject  differ  from  practice.  Notwithstancfing  all 
at  has  been  told  us  by  authorities  on  education,  by  public  school 
ports,  by  eloquent  public  speakers,  the  power  of  correctly 
pressing  ideas  in  French  or  in  German,  either  verbally  or  in 
iting  is  rarely  indeed  to  be  met  with,  even  amongst  men  in  other 
spects  well  educated.  At  the  risk  of  going  over  beaten  groimd 
!  cannot  forbear  from  insisting  upon  the  fact  that  an  average  good 
iguist  possesses  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  an 
cellently  good  soldier,  and  that  the  most  easy  and  certain  path  for 
itinction  above  his  fellow-workman,  and  for  attracting  the 
irourable  attention  of  his  superiors,  lies  in  his  acquirements  in  this 
spect,  always,  of  course,  excepting  energy  and  zeal  in  the  per- 
rmance  of  his  duties.  Numerous  instances  may  be  adduced  in 
pport  of  our  assertion,  and  probably  have  come  under  the  notice 
most  men.  To  take  a  hypothetical  example  even  on  home  ser- 
«,  what  is  more  common  in  these  days  of  travel  and  constant 
ttimunieation  with  our  continental  neighbours  than  for  the  officers 

a  garrison  to  become  the  entertainers  of  some  distinguished 
tuch  or  German  hero ;  the  chances  are  that  the  honoured  guest 
fluent  enough  in  half  a  dozen  European  languages,  but  looks  upon 
r  unpronounceable  English  as  the  very  bugbear  of  a  foreigner, 
•cat  indeed  is  the  embarrassment  of  the  hosts,  and  great  is  the 
Jonvenience  of  the  puzzled  Frenchman,  who  becomes  more  and 
)re  impressed  with  the  truth  of  Talleyrand^s  assertion,  that  Ian- 
age  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  At  last  the 
"mer,  after  having  vainly  attempted  to  make  their  Anglo-Scoteh- 
ah-Lingua-Franca  intelligible,  take  refuge  in  those  gestures 
lich  come  so  naturally  from  a  foreigner  and  so  ludicrously  from 
Englishman,  and  which  so  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  fable  of  the 
iass  trying  to  imitate  the  antics  of  the  spaniel. 

In  this  predicament,  the  officer  who  possesses  even  an  elemen- 
7  knowledge  of  a  continental  language,  is  hailed  as  their  de- 
oer  firom  dieir  difficulties,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  Solon 
'wisdom^  and  a  Josephus  for  learning.  Seated  next  to  the  lion 
the  day  at  ix^ess^  he  becomes  the  expounder  of  the  civilities  of 
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Ilis  (-(1111 1'iii Irs.  The  cttloiiE?!  will  (lescribc  him  as  "a  ; 
or  iiitclliKciK-c  ami  nbility,  and  a  tliorou^Iily  fpx 
iiilKnilfl  iiiiy  of  tlioso  tcmponirj',  liut  snug  aiid  rcnn 
|)i)iiitmi>iits,  iiKiiidly  incidental  to  K^rmou  towns,  fal 
^(■niTid  |>iiz7.lcd  l)y  the  conflicting  claims  of  main 
|i(:liti()iicrs,  will  be  but  too  happy  to  Ixjstow  the  (Mvt 
one  who  bus  shown  liimsplf  siijHtrior  to  his  fellows  a 
tnhiahh;  ih-Kidcratnm,  nut  to  say  imjmrtaut  qualificat 

Afiiiin,  in  the  event  of  active  or  of  foreign  senici 
of  coinmiiiiieating  directly  with  tlic  inliahitaiits,  is 
(K'nMEible,  and  the  xcn'ices  of  those  who  possess  si 
lK!(xinie  immediately  immeasurably  imjmrtant.  On  t 
to  a  great  cxtrnt,  the  comfort,  the  health,  even  the  s 
troops.  In  fitet,  tlmy  have  but  to  exercise  ordin 
ubiUty,  ihcy  have  but  to  close  their  hands  on  th 
fortntu'  holds  ont  to  them,  and  they  arc  made  men  at 
or  iis  Joniithan  more  foivihly  expresses  it,  they  have 
Such  hy|»>tbetieal  possibilities — or  ruther  probahilitit 
multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

i\etual  and  c-on?ipieuoiis  examples  arc  less  niuncrc 
ii  iihvayM  dillicnlt  to  i)n)ve  the  drawback  of  a  iiegativ 
csiiniat**  the  disadvantage  of  ignorance,  llie  Duke  o 
i",  liowevfT,  a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  c 
Those  who  have  earefnilv  read  his  despatches,  eanno 
to  remark  how  inappreciably  valuable  to  him  was  h 
of  Kii^nch,  Ixitli  in  his  Peninsular  campaigns,  and 
ijncTit  operations  in  Kranee  and  in  Belgium,  and  h( 
suc(rcsH  was  aided,  both  in  tlic  field  and  in  the  ofSec, 
of  cimununi (Siting  diivctly  mth  the  oflieials  of  the  o 
Ihe  case  of  the  present  Commaudcr-iu-Chief  in  Irclai 
I  biMiiost  notable  on  record.  In  1854,  Colonel  Rose 
to  fV'w ;  in  IWil,  the  name  of  General  Sir  Ui^h  II 
(■(mnnauding  the  forces  in  India,  &c.,  &e.,  &c.,  had  al 
ii  hous('lKd(i  word — at  all  events  in  the  army— the  i 
stance  of  rapid  promotion  and  quickly  acquired  fai 
lirst  Napoleon  created  Marshals  out  of  his  private 
drnmnicr  boys.  While  fully  acknowledging  the  mili 
of  the  gallant  general,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
incnt  as  StiiH-Uffieer  attached  to  the  French  bead-qu 
Crimea,  was  his  first  opening  to  professional  advon 
that  tide  in  his  afliiini,  which  taken  at  the  ebb,  let 
tiiibscqiient  success  was  the  result  of  inherent  talent 
)K)rtunitics  improrcd ;  but  these  opportunitiea  wooli 
occurred,  hod  not  Sir  Hugh  first  attracted  iho  i; 
supcrtom  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Freoc^  )l 

PeriiapB  tbo  reader  may  be  disposed  to  ( 
the  value  of  modem  langttages  as  overstn* 
we  have  adduced,  in  support  of  oar  argam 
Mbnittiog  such  to  be  toe  case,  ire  can  Qoint  tol 
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s  dependent  on  such  a  knowledge.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
iatises  on  military  and  scientific  subjects  are  written  in  the 
•ench  or  German  tongue ;  indeed,  in  the  first  respect  our  own 
erature  is  comparatively  poor.  Foreigners  are  wont  to  express 
eir  astonishment  at  the  ignorance  displayed  by  very  distinguished 
igUsh  officers  in  theoretical  departments  of  their  profession.  Is 
is  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  the  greatest  authori- 
s  on  these  subjects  are  out  of  their  reach  ?  From  this  point  of 
;w  alone^  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages  is  invalu- 
le. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  object  of  the  embryo-linguist 
attained,  at  least,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  soon  as  he  is 
le  to  convey  his  ideas,  verbally  or  written,  correctly,  and  with 
;iUty ;  but  this  limitation  is  a  very  necessary  one.  In  the  ma- 
ity  of  cases,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted,  in  hammering  over 
3  minutiae  of  idiom  (a  hobby  of  French  preceptors)  or  in  striv- 
;  to  acquire  the  twane^  of  the  most  admired  dialect  (a  pedantry 
Uion  to  German  professors),  efforts  which  generally  ^ult  iL 
lure — or  in  studying  some  special  class  of  authors,  with  the 
iw  of  acquiring  the  style  of  the  model.  We  question  much  the 
iiciousness  of  such  a  proceeding,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
ve  ample  leisure  at  their  disposal;  but  for  the  military  student, 
is  absolutely  hurtful,  inasmuch  as  its  only  object  is  to  gild  and 
lament  a  knowledge  which  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes 
an  unpolished  state.  Pushed  beyond  this,  it  consumes  time, 
deh  mi^ht  be  more  profitably  employed  in  other  studies. 
Next  L  order  of  kaportanL,  miliary  drawing  shoiild,  we  are 
opinion,  take  precedence.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  would  ap- 
ar  that  this  accomplishment  is  more  valuable  than  a  knowledge 
French  and  German  as  being  the  more  professional  study  of 
e  two,  but  to  counterbalance  this  consideration  it  must  be  borne; 
mind,  that  the  amateur  draughtsman  wiU  seldom  be  called  upon 
exercise  his  art  otherwise  than  in  the  colonies,  or  on  active  ser- 
% ;  for  at  home  stations,  officers  of  the  ordnance  corps  would 
ually  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  any  surveys  which  might 
!  required,  whereas,  the  services  of  the  *'  unruly  member ''  are  at 
I  times  liable  to  be  called  into  requisition.  The  prominence 
?en  to  sketching  will,  perhaps  rather  dismay  those  who  can 
*w  equally  well  with  their  feet  as  with  their  fingers,  but  let 
em  not  despair,  for  the  general  impressions  amongst  the  unin- 
iited,  respecting  surveying,  are  most  erroneous.  They  imagine 
lat  among  the  first  requisites  for  even  moderate  proficiency,  is 
le  power  of  skilful  manipulation  with  the  pencU,  combined  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  certain  branches  of  mathematics.  The 
[pressions  '^  Base  Line,''  and  "  Compensation  Bars,''  "  Theodo- 
^"  and  ^'Ordnance  Survey,"  appal  them;  and  a  taste  for 
Ddscape  drawing  is  imagined  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite, 
ov,  ine  veriest  tyro  in  the  art  will  at  once  see  that  these  ideas 
9  utterly  at  variance  with  facts.    It  is  true,  that  for  the  accurate 
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8ur\-ey  of  a  large  extcut  of  territorj*,  suet  aa  woulr 
for  civil  or  frovemnient  puriioscs,  ulicrc  the  error  of 
miglit  mattrrialJy  aflVtrt  the  value  of  the  whole ;  the 
of  a  lifetime  is  rctjiiircd,  because  this  undertaking 
kiiowlcdgc  of  astrouoniy,  of  \ery  iutricatc  mathcma 
aiid  of  various  other  Buhjccts  too  numerous  to  reca| 
in  the  case  of  a  casual  military  student,  such  a  proficii 
almost  thrown  away ;  if,  indeed,  wc  may  venture  1 
term  to  any  branch  of  knowledge.  Ilie  utmost  I 
required  of  bim,  would  he  tbc  execution  of  a.  drawui^ 
convey  to  tlie  mind  of  the  general  a  fairlv  acenrati 
ground  surveyed,  rarely  comjirising  more  tnau  a  few 
and  usually  nut  embracing  even  half  that  extent, 
heights  only  of  the  hills,  and  not  their  aettiat  elev: 
be  i-eipiircd.  The  exisfonec  of  buildings,  sti-cams,  CB 
nmst  he  noted,  but  tbeir  exact  measurement  is  of  no 
fact,  the  object  of  the  sketch  is  attained,  jjronding  i 
officer  couimanding  the  troops,  to  form  bis  plans  fi 
other  niilitai'v  operations,  without  visiting  the  grouni 
It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  science  involved  in 
in  next  to  nil,  oris,  at  ail  cvxnts,  within  tbc  easy  com 
the  dullest  of  intellects.  In  fact,  we  do  not  hettitat 
there  is  no  accomplishment  so  seldom  pottscsscd,  and 
acquu-cil,  as  an  elementary  knowledge  of  military  d 
is  a  skill  and  taste  for  delineation  a  sine  fjud  nan;  a 
will  no  doubt  work  n-itli  greater  rajiidity  and  more  p 
than  a  mere  niecbauieal  copier,  but  there  tbc  advai 
former  end,  llie  real  practical  value  of  the  sketcl 
horizontal  lines  and  vertical  strokes,  the  exeeutioi 
within  the  scope  of  anyone  who  can  sign  bis  name, 
veyiug  may  be  compared  to  caligrapby.  Everybody 
a  graecful  flowing  hand,  but  everybody  can  writ 
legibly.  A  pretty  picture  is  by  no  means  an  iudispei 
for  a  good  sketch,  tliough  the  pedantry  of  modem 
woidd  willingly  moke  it  so. 

Assuming  then,  that  we  have  overcome  the  rclm 
inartistic  soldier  to  apply  himself  to  master  the  i 
Bur\('ying — we  really  cannot  dignify  it  by  the  title 
would  proceed  to  point  out  how  greatly  his  profeseio 
may  at  some  fiiturc  time  be  benefitted  thereby.  O 
vice  it  may  be  the  means  of  placing  him  on  thf 
Quarter-Master  General,  and  thus  open  to  him  a  roi 
distinction.  So  seldom  indeed  ;vill  jroung  officen  bt 
to  practise  surveying,  that  he  who  lui  beeD  more  f 
tbii  respect  than  his  fellows,  may  confidently  reckc 
hia  name  noted  for  employment  in  emet^eucies,  and 
broo^t  under  the  favourable  notice  of  hil  siipcri^ 
coloual  itatiani,  where,  as  a  general  mle,  no  sctntjii 
Jkigie  icale,  of  thBCoimtry  tie  ia  gartgnet,  -wu  nii^ 
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d  in  order  to  select  sites  for  camping  ground,  or  for  various 
urposes.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  officer  selected  for  the  per- 
ce  of  this  duty.  Freed  from  the  routine  of  regimental  work, 
even  the  most  zealous  soldier  must  admit,  is  sometimes  apt 
)me  monotonous,  he  is,  comparatively  speaking,  his  own 
— ^a  gentleman  at  large,  engaged  in  a  pleasant  and  easy  task, 
owed  any  reasonable  time  for  the  performance  of  it. 
bis  sketch  be  fairly  executed,  he  possesses  well-founded 
for  the  appointment  of  Actiug  Engineer,  should  a  vacancy 
1  this  or  in  any  other  similar  department,  with  all  its  concomi- 
siderata  of  extra  pay  and  other  advantages.  Even  on  home 
I,  rough  military  sketches  are  frequently  called  for,  and  earn 
performance  of  them,  a  reputation  for  zeal  and  ability, 
tt  we  come  to  the  subject  of  fortification — and  here  again 
lid  warn  the  student  against  extending  his  efforts  over  too 
field.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  to  which  the 
aay  be  carried,  for  the  intricacies  of  detail  of  some  of  the 
a  and  polygonal  systems  arc  almost  on  a  par  with  those  of 
lan  novel,  or  a  modem  political  despatch.  Moreover,  when 
army  in  the  field  is  destined  to  carry  out  important  siege 
Dns,  it  is  invariably  accompanied  by  an  efficient  staff  of 
or  Officers,  who  have  made  fortification  their  special  study. 
;re  theoretical  dabbler  in  the  abstruse  systems  will  then  be 
3  service,  and  would  give  place  to  the  less  ambitious  tyro 
capable  only  of  directing  the  manufacture  of  magazines, 
5,  and  gabions,  or  the  construction  of  batteries  and  field- 
thus  enabling  the  engineers  to  devote  their  exclusive  atten- 

the  general  conduct  of  the  siege.  For  these  reasons  it 
ippcar  injudicious  for  the  student,  as  a  general  rule,  to  ex- 
s  energies  even  on  the  elementary  principles  of  permanent 
ition. 

J  assertion  will  be  met  with  an  indignant  protest  fix)m 
e  host  of  pedantic  instructors,  as  reducing  their  science 
rrow-minded  insignificance,  or  to  what  they  have  a  much 

horror  of — ^a  chUdish  simplicity.  Even  if  this  were  the 
e  validity  of  our  arguments  would  not  be  thereby  affected, 
erests  of  the  few  must  yield  to  those  of  the  many;  the  in- 
r  for  the  pupil,  not  the  pupil  for  the  instructor.    The 

will  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  any  variety 
led  places  now  in  existence.  His  study  of  permanent  for- 
n  must  therefore  be  limited  to  drawing  endless  plans  of 
iry  fortresses,  and  after  poring  for  months  over  traces  and 
revetments  and  traverses,  sally  ports  and  communications,  he 
[denly  discover  that  he  has  been  pursuing  a  system  of  cram- 
.  disguise,  inasmuch  as  six  months  after  he  has  thought  him- 
fect  in  the  above  details,  the  various  data  will  have  vanished 
s  mind.  True,  the  general  broad  principles  will  remain, 
dy  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  sort  of  knowledge,  which  can 
e  Drought  to  a  point,  which  can  never  be  made  available  in 
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t)ic  liurrr  consequent  to  on  cmer^ncy.  These  drav 
upply  to  licld  furtification.  Of  a  limited  nature  iu  its 
plcrt  are  chictiy  a|)plieablc  to  troops  acting  iu  small  bo 
prceist'ly  iindcr  tlicsc  circumstances  that  the  experien 
gular  cnKiufcr  offirew  will  ho  wauting.  How  frei 
cmiTKPncirs  arc  liahle  to  arise  in  the  Cape,  in  Indiai 
(U'sultorv  warfare,  is  almost  self-evident.     A  hattalii 

Eany  may  1>e  cut  oft'  from  the  main  hody  by  a  prc-co 
y  an  accident,  or  in  consequence  of  a  disaster.  Dcf 
own  cxcitions,  it  has  to  defend  itself  aj^ust  overpowci 
and  its  only  lioj>6  of  safety  lies  in  maintaining  itsposi 
iiig  the  most  of  the  natural  resources.  The  ofiicci 
difficulty  can  thi-ow  up  a  field  work  or  fortify  a  hon 
the  operations  of  the  working  party  and  make  the  mc 
obstacles,  will  he  justly  reganlt-d  as  the  deliverer  of  tb 
which  he  is  serving,  his  reputation  tHH  become  wid 
the  approval  of  his  sujieriors  will  probably  be  shewn 
and  substantial  manner. 

Instances  arc  not  wanting  "  to  point  the  moral  a 
tail'."  lu  1851  the  cncrgj-,  Buri)risc,  and  ability  of  C 
and  Licntciiant  Nasniytli  [n'olon^'d  tlie  defence  of  Sil 
the  most  sanguine  c?;pcctutiuiis  of  the  ^^ucrals  of  the 
disuiiiioertcd  the  whole  iiliui  of  camiiaigu  of  the  Russ 
and  forced  liim  to  aliandon  his  wcU-matnred  project  fo 
of  Turkey.  How  was  this  result  achieved  ?  Not  bj 
and  seii-ntific  se)icmc  of  defence ;  not  by  a  stubborn  ai 
{r<irrisoii  valimitly  fighting  within  the  shelter  of  a  wi 
tress  of  the  first  imicr.  Simjily  by  a  feeble  and  at 
piritetl  Turkish  garrison  protected  by  a  few  weak  ea: 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  two  youthful  English  oSii 
dci-ed  the  very  name  of  "jVrab  Tahia"  famous  throug 
and  acquired  for  themselves  a  renown  as  lasting  a 
C'rimcan  war.  Agaiu  at  Kars,  the  protracted  resi 
Turks  was  chiefly  due  to  the  skilful  disposition  of  tl 
under  the  supervision  of  Coloiwl  Williams  and  Lieutei 
and  to  the  unyielding  dispo.«ition  displayed  by  thest 
tlirougli  tlicm  communicated  to  the  garrison.  With 
of  Sebastopol,  [wrhajis  this  siege  is  one  of  the  most 
modem  times,  owing  to  the  disproportion  in  number 
besiegers  and  the  besieged,  the  insufficient  means  of  i 
disposal  of  the  latter  and  the  interests  at  stake.  Yel 
elementary  principles  of  field  fortification  comprised 
arailsble  on  the  occasion,  and  earned  for  the  leader  i 
a  title,  promotion,  and  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  i 
dinates  carrcsponding  honours  and  mranli.  T' 
tute  of  annals  of  deeds  to  illustrate  cnir  theoiy.  . 
old  soldier  who  commanded  the  ill-fated  pnL 
Had  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  been  better  acquainted  [ 
^}rti6cs&m,  had  he  vaia  vat  of  Uto  ample  t' 
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ow  up  substantial  parapets  with  formidable  ditches^  instead  of 
How  trenches  with  the  earth  piled  up  in  front,  so  insignificant 
t  a  fugitive  horseman  we  are  told*  cleared  the  whole  in  a  flying 
p ;  had  he  provided  shelter  for  the  wounded  and  safe  repose  for 
wearied ;  had  he  taken  means  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of 
;er ;  had  he  loopholed  the  buildings  and  demolished  the  strag- 
ig  outhouses — ^1  of  which  are  simple  precautions,  and  might 
e  been  accomplished  with  little  labour — the  termination  of  the 
je  would  have  had  a  diflFerent  result.  The  day  on  which  it  was 
(ed  would  have  been  to  us  a  St.  Crispin  rather  than  a  St.  Bar- 
lomeVs  day,  and  the  name  of  Cawnpore  would  have  aroused  in 
sensations  of  exulting  triumph  rather  than  those  of  sorrowful 
le. 

Last  in  our  list  comes  military  history,  and  here  we  speak  with 
le  reserve,  for  we  are  aware  that  we  are  liable  to  be  convicted  by 

•  own  previously  expressed  opinions.  We  must  admit  that  the 
iject  is  not  one  which  can  rank  with  those  of  practical  utility,  or 
ich  are  capable  of  being  turned  to  accoimt  in  the  ordinary  paths 
I  soldier's  Ufe.      So  uncertain  and  so  difficult  a  thing  is  war,  as 

•  great  military  historian  Sir  William  Napier  expresses  it,  that 
lay  down  specific  rules  for  the  conduct  of  it  is  impossible,  and 
old  only  lead  to  failure  and  disaster.  Previous  to  the  first 
jnch  revolution  indeed,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Great 
jderick,  campaigns  were  carried  on  in  accordance  with  certain 
jd  dogmas ;  but  modem  and  ancient  warfare  diflPer  from  each 
ler  as  much  as  the  Armstrong  gun  of  the  present  day  diflPers  from 
I  catapult  and  balista  of  our  forefathers.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
i,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  devoted  his  attention  to  the  maxims 
those  famous  commanders  who  preceded  him.  The  contrary,  it 
true,  was  the  case  with  Sir  Charles  Napier,  yet  he  practically 
lored  them  in  his  most  brilliant  undertaking — the  campaign  of 
inde — ^where,  with  an  insignificant  force,  he  marched  into  the 
8ert,  exposed  his  army  to  be  enveloped  by  the  overwhelming  hosts 
the  enemy,  and  entirely  neglected  his  lines  of  communication. 

Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  and  ostentatiously 
oting  the  precepts  of  Hannibal,  of  Caesar,  and  of  Alexander,  but 

seldom  or  never  acted  in  accordance  with  them.  In  1796,  in 
00,  in  1805,  and  in  1809,  while  the  Austrians  were  carefully  fol- 
■ing  out  antiquated  and  musty  precepts,  were  executing  their 
>vements  with  as  much  precision  as  a  dancing  master,  and  were 
solving  themselves  in  inextricable  confusion,  their  antagonist 
apted  his  plans  to  circumstances.  He  marched  with  impimity 
1088  their  front,  on  their  flank,  and  in  their  rear,  and  the  result 
n  the  victories  of  Rivoli,  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Wagram. 
lierefore,  then^  it  may  be  enquired,  is  the  student  recommended 
engage  in  a  study  so  meagre  in  results  ?  We  reply  because  a 
tmedge  of  military  history  is  as  distinctive  a  mark  of  a  well  in- 
med  officer  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics  is  necessary  to  a 

•  Vide  "  Cawnpore,"  by  Trerellyan. 
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well-educated  gentleman^  because  it  becomes  of  all  absorbing  inte- 
rest when  once  entered  into,  partaking  rather  of  the  character  of  a 
pleasure  than  a  labour ;  and  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate 
the  otherwise  sluggish  and  inert,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
heroes  whose  deeds  history  has  chronicled.  But  let  the  tasi  be 
undertaken  in  no  narrow-minded  spirit.  Lord  Chatham,  we  are 
told,  was  accustomed  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  with  his  second  selt 
young  William  Pitt,  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  not  nibbling  over  the 
idioms,  the  quantities  and  the  metres,  but  teaching  him  to  catdi 
the  ideas  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author.  In  the  same 
manner  let  the  student  strive  to  master  the  general  plan  of  the 
campaigns  and  to  grapple  with  those  causes  which  most  materially 
influenced  their  results,  but  let  him  guard  against  becomiDg  a 
second  *^  Dr.  Dryasdust,'^  and  let  him  avoid  what  is  expressively 
called  pottering  over  the  exploits  of  a  battalion  or  a  brigade. 

Such,  then,  are  those  branches  of  learning  to  which  we  consider 
an  officer,  desirous  of  improving  his  professional  education,  can 
with  the  greatest  advantage  direct  his  attention.  But  we  entertain 
considerable  inisgi\dngs  that  the  majority  of  military  critics  and 
educational  theorists  will  not  acquiesce  in  our  selection.  Two  sub- 
jects have  been  omitted  which  by  many  are  regarded  as  of  primaij 
importance  in  themselves,  and  by  others  as  the  foundation  of  most 
other  studies.  We  allude  to  mathematics  and  to  military  kw. 
Now,  we  readily  admit  the  value  of  the  former  as  a  training  for  the 
mind ;  it  teaches  the  unformed  intellect  to  exert  its  utmost  powen 
of  reasoning,  to  exercise  a  clear  and  regular  sequence  of  thought,to 
draw  logical  inferences,  and  to  avoid  the  feminine  propensity  rf 
jumping  to  conclusions.  Beyond  doubt  all  very  valuable  siis  in 
the  process  of  education,  but  with  this  difficult  question  we  have 
not  now  to  deal.  Should  such  a  training  have  been  neglected  m 
early  youth,  it  is,  we  fear,  too  late  to  repair  the  error.  The  multi- 
farious duties  of  a  soldier's  life  are  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  qniet, 
uninterrupted,  continuous  labour  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
such  an  object.  At  present  we  are  merely  considering  how  the 
leisure  hours  in  a  barrack  room  may  be  most  usefully  employed. 
The  difficulty  of  applying  mathematics  to  ordinary  military  em- 
ployments is  the  reason  why  we  have  excluded  it  fipom  our  category 
of  subjects.  The  theory  of  the  stability  of  the  walls  of  a  building, 
of  the  strains  on  timber,  of  the  pressure  on  the  arches  of  bridges 
depend  on  mathematical  principles.  True ;  yet,  in  actual  practice 
so  many  modifications  occur,  such  as  friction,  cohesion,  &c.,  as^ 
render  them  inapplicable  to  actual  use.  The  motion  of  falling 
bodies  and  of  projectiles  can  be  calculated  by  an  easy  mathematical 
investigation.  True ;  but  these  calculations  will  be  totally  worth- 
less and  at  variance  with  facts,  unless  we  assume  that  that  necessary 
element  of  our  existence,  atmosphere,  is  altogether  wanting.  Tte 
writer  once  heard  an  Engineer  officer,  distinguished  alike  by  bis 
scientific  knowledge  as  by  his  ability  in  the  field,  state  that  in  tte 
whole  course  of  hu  experience  he  had  never  been  aUe  to  turn  hi> 
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thematical  acquirements  to  practical  account  beyond  working 
;  a  simple  equation.  We  will  not  weaken  our  argument  by  fur- 
T  comment^  but  will  content  ourselves  with  recommending  the 
dent  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
jebra  and  to  the  solution  of  plain  triangles,  an  amount  of  leam- 
;  which  may  be  mastered  in  a  few  weeks — almost  in  a  few  days. 
3ur  omission  of  the  study  of  military  law  proceeds  from  a  dif- 
ent  source.  While  treating  with  all  deference  the  opinions  of 
;  late  General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  we  cannot  assent  to  the  asser- 
n  of  that  distinguished  soldier,  that  such  a  pursuit  tended  to 
ie  yoimg  officers  litigious  and  self-sufficient.  Surely  certain 
es  which,  in  the  generality  of  cases  hold  good,  are  valuable,  even 
)ugh  they  may  not  be  infallible.  Precedents,  if  not  slavishly 
bercd  to,  must  aid  us  in  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion,  since 
?y  represent  the  opinions  of  our  predecessors,  who  have  carefully 
adered  over  the  matters  in  question.  If  officers  were  better 
■sed  in  "  The  .  custom  of  war  and  usages  of  our  service,'^  there 
uld  be  less  of  that  painful  and  hurtful  indecision  so  common  to 
lior  members  of  a  court  martial,  who,  when  called  upon  for  their 
itence,  alternate  doubtfully  between  twenty-four  hours'  solitary 
ifinement  and  "penal  servitude.  Death,  or  such  other  punishment 
may  by  a  court  m^tial  be  awarded. ''  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
jpise  an  acquaintance  with  legal  procedure;  but  how  is  this 
owledge  to  be  acquired.  Not,  we  submit,  by  poring  over  Sim- 
mds  and  the  Mutiny  Act.  Not  by  drudging  over  the  Queen's 
^gulations  and  the  Articles  of  War,  but  by  a  careful  consideration 
each  case  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  student,  by  a  constant 
ference  to  the  above  authorities  when  in  doubt,  and  by  contin- 
Uy  refreshing  the  memory  with  a  perusal  of  the  leading  principles, 
me,  combined  with  attention,  will  alone  render  him  at  home  in 
is  most  important  part  of  his  duty.  Diving  into  law  books  and 
amming  his  head  with  "wise  saws  and  modem  instances''  will 
uder  him  that  object  of  aversion  to  military  men — a  soldier 
wyer. 
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ROUND    THE    CAMP    FIRE; 

OR,   LEAVES   FROM   THE   NOTE    BOOK   OP   AN   OLD  SOLDIER. 

SOAfE  weeks  elapsed  before  I  had  the  hiek  a^Aui  to  be  on  dnty 
w  itJi  the  old  major,  but  at  length  tlie  Karablenaya  guanl  afforded 
hull  an  ()])  port  unity  of  finishing  the  story  he  liad  commeuccd  un 
tiiat  miserable  uiglit  at  Inkeimanu. 


AVe  had  hardly  fc*lt  onr  way  into  eonversation,  when  there  ohm 
another  knoek  at  the  door,  and  ]Mrs.  Bentham  requested  the  major 
to  step  that  way,  as  Julia  was  raying  like  a  nuul  thing,  and  Sophy 
liad  been  in  hysteries  ever  sinee  she  eame  into  tlie  house.  I 
guessed  at  onee  what  it  Avas  all  alx>ut.  The  women  saw  throngb 
the  whole  affair  at  a  glanee.  Julia  was  elear  I  was  done  for,  and 
flew  at  i)oor  gentle  Sophy  for  tliat  her  bad  bargain  had  eauscd  the 
whole  misehief.  On  whieh  Sophy  sobl)ed  dreadfully,  and  went  of 
into  a  terrible  fit  of  laughing,  and  then  cried  hysterieally  agwoi 
and  when  she  got  l)etter  and  Julia  a  little  ealmer  they  joined  in 
upbraiding  their  mother  that  they  had  Ix^en  born,  and  Julia  go* 
exeited  again,  and  Sophy  shrieked  more  than  ever,  and  poor  Tin. 
G.  B.  had  lied  and  ealled  the  major  to  the  rcseuc. 

Tliey  were  all  in  a  room  separated  by  a  passage  of  not  more 
than  twelve  feet  from  my  door.  Such  a  confusion  of  anything 
but  sweet  sounds  I  had  never  experienced  before.  They  howerer, 
gradually  subsided,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  heard  Mrs.  BenthaD 
say,— 

"  jVfy  dear,  you  can^t  do  it,  and  you  shall  not  !*' 
Julia  was  clearly  beyond  control,  for  her  reply  was,  "  Iinflil 
I  die.^' 

"  What  the  deuce,"  said  I  to  Jellicoe,  "  can  she  be  so  xesolatelf 
bent  upon  ?'^ 

There  was  hardly  a  minute  for  surmise,  for  she  continuedi-* 
'^  He  is  probably  on  his  death  bed,  and  I  will  see  him/' 
Jellicoe  projected  his  lips,  and  whistled  sofUy.  Things  lis 
certainly  reached  a  crisis :  an  accident  had  forced  uiem.  I  WMlfl! 
longer  my  own  property.  Whatever  the  young  lady  mi^t  f&H^ 
have  intended  when  I  was  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  it  was  9AI 
clear  that  on  the  broad  of  my  back,  with  a  bullet  in  mj 
just  cut  out  of  it)  she  meant  to  annex  me.  I  was^ 
mach  touched,  and  repeated, — 


"Oh!  woman,  in  our  hoan  of  I 
UnoerUin,  ooj  and  hard  to  jUmBB, 
But  when  alBiction  wringi  tno  brow 
A  minislvnng  anfiik^uY* 
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ich  Jellico  took  up^  continuing^ 

•*  Your  brow»  old  chap,  is  not  yet  wrung, 
You're  only  got  a  sinew  sprung, 
All  that  you  need  is  mod' rate  diet, 
A  snug  loose  box,  and  perfect  quiet." 

Jo  lefs  have  no  ministering  angels,  or  we  shall  have  acase  of 
cautery,  and  youTl  be  scored  for  life.     1^11  just  bolt  the 

it  the  major's  hand  was  on  it ;  Mrs.  Bentham  entered  with 
nd  coming  straight  up  to  my  bed  and  sitting  down  upon  it 
very  strong-minded  woman,  she  appealed  to  my  good  sense 
roper  feeling  against  her  daughter's  foolish  determination 
leave  the  housQ  without  seeing  me,  a  step  so  very  likely  to 
jchievously  misconstrued. 

fas  saved  all  reply,  for  Jellicoe,  taking  the  lady  most  quietly 
h  hands  raised  her  from  the  bed  very  solemnly,  and  saying 
ly  voice  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  returned,  protested 
idiness  to  see  Miss  Bentham,  and  his  certainty  of  inducing 
meet  her  mother's  wishes.  Mrs.  B.  looked  at  me :  I  closed 
es  and  sighed.  "  Poor  young  man,"  she  whispered  as  she 
fellicoe's  arm,  '*  I  am  really  very  sorry  for  him  V'  The 
followed  them. 

ler  this  little  scene  I  thought  it  high  time  to  ask  myself 
er  I  was  really  in  love  with  Julia  ?  Upon  reflection  I  came 
conclusion  that  I  did  not  know,  which  will  probably  be  re- 
as  conclusive  that  I  was  not.  This  of  course  distressed  me 
i  deal,  because  Julia  was  evidently  far  gone,  and  I  became 
vely  alive  to  the  infamy  of  ruining  a  girl's  young  aflFcctions 
reaking  her  heart.  I  don^t  know  what  Mrs.  Jemingham 
may  have  had  to  do  with  my  incertitude,  but  she  certainly 
d  in  several  times  on  my  reverie.  I  rather  think  I  was 
ng  a  demi-sonmolent  vision  of  her  exquisite  foot  and  ankle, 
the  major  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said  that  every- 
was  arranged.  Sophy  was  herself  again,  Julia  had  yielded 
licoe,  who  was  to  return  with  them  to  Cape  Town,  and  he, 
ajor  was  to  remain  with  me,  as  Zumpt  protested  against  the 
f  my  moving  for  a  day  or  two.  I  remonstrated  against  his 
bored  to  this  extent,  but  he  would  not  be  denied.  He  had 
he  said  the  cause  of  an  accident  that  might  have  proved 
worae,  therefore  no  one  had  so  much  interest  in  seeing  me 
'  1^  again,  and  therefore  he  did  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of 
r  the  present. 

shades  of  evening  were  closing  in  when  the  carriage  drove 
jd  to  say  the  truth  I  was  glad  to  hear  it  go,  for  the  day  had 
»ne  of  excitement,  and  besides  being  considerably  done  up  I 
not  help  feeling  that  I  should  be  thought  to  have  cut  rather 
(iiknts  figure  if  its  little  history  got  abroad.  Jabez  Zumpt 
!it  me  a  draught,  and  the  major  some  gruel,  both  which  I 
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promised  to  take  if  they  would  kindly  leave  me  to  myself,  whicli 
they  shortly  did.  No  sooner  had  they  disappeared  than  I  got  up, 
pitched  draught  and  gruel  out  of  the  window,  and,  lighting  a  cigar, 
smoked  myself  to  sleep. 

I  was  awake  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  thinking  hof 
Julia  would  look  in  a  wedding-dress,  and  what  might  he  the  ex- 
tent of  my  difficulties  if  I  ran  away  with  Mrs.  Jcmingham  Jones, 
when  my  door  opened  and  the  major  came  in,  a  figure  enough  to 
startle  any  man.  I  have  intimated  he  was  not  an  Apollo  in  tie 
day-time,  but  in  a  short  shirt  and  a  long  dressing-gown,  with  legi 
like  bamboos  and  feet  like  small  coffins,  with  a  white  cotton  cap 
bolt  upright  on  his  head  and  a  rushlight  in  his  hand,  he  wai 
enough  to  take  away  one's  breath.  1  don't  know  why,  but  I 
affected  to  be  asleep.  He  came  and  looked  at  me  for  a  minute  or 
two,  poured  out  a  glass  of  water,  placed  it  on  a  chair  by  my  bed, 
and  stalked  out.  Strange  my  thoughts  did  not  revert  to  Julia  or 
the  Joneses ;  but  settled  on  Sophy,  and  I  went  to  sleep  wondering 
what  she  would  have  thought  of  her  Foozle  Khan ! 

Ere  yet  the  sun  had  mounted  two  spokes  of  his  ladder,  and 
while  his  rays  were  yet  at  an  inappreciable  angle  with  the  dyinff 
glory  of  the  preceding  evening — which,  as  being  perfectly  inctan- 
prehensible,  might  be  said  by  any  imaginative  novelist — a  horseman 
might  be  seen  approaching  at  a  rapid  pace,  *'  pricking  his  somewhat 
jaded  steed,"  as  G.  P.  R.  James  would  be  quite  sure  to  tell  us.  He 
was  attired— as  that  charming  writer  would  record— in  brown 
pantaloons  curiously  secured  under  Wellington  boots  by  straps  wi4 
invisible  fastening,  and  a  light  drab  shooting-coat ;  the  ends  of  a 
purple  neckerchief  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  his  head  was  covered 
— ^but  very  indiffi^rently  protected — ^by  a  small  straw-hat,  the  lining 
of  which  was  of  emerald  green.  It  was  all  that  there  was  verdant 
about  him,  for  the  equestrian  was  Jack  Jellicoe.  He  reined  up  at 
the  "  blessed  pathway,"  and  in  a  minute  or  two  more  was  by  mf 
side. 

Accidents  are  like  swallows,  they  never  come  alone.  The  CTcn- 
ing  had  closed  in  before  the  carriage  reached  Cape  Town,  and| 
'^  to  make  all  safe,"  said  Jack,  "  I  mounted  the  box  and  took 
charge  myself.  The  devil  was  in  the  near  mare  :  she  resented  the 
most  delicate  application  of  Crowther,  kicked,  plunged,  and  dragged 
us  down  a  bank  into  a  ditch  some  seven  feet  deep :  such  a  smaw  I 
hardly  ever  saw  I  I  rolled  head  over  heels  into  the  dry  and  fell  ai 
soft  as  pudding,  for  I  was  brought  up  on  the  top  of  mama.  Jnli» 
was  imhurt,  but  Sophy  had  her  face  rather  badly  cut.  We  wci« 
more  than  an  hour  getting  things  at  all  square :  the  vixen  thoui^ 
she  had  done  enough  work  for  one  day,  so  when  we  tried  to  f^ 
her  to  again,  she  kicked  her  shoes  o£P  and  then  quietly  laid  dowBi 
leaving  us  to  complete  our  journey  in  a  chaise  and  one.  Where'* 
Foozle?" 

The  major  entered  at  the  moment  this  little  narrative  waa 
finished,  and  it  was  told  again.     ''  There's  our  cart/'  said  JdAt 
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and  the  ladies  are  expecting  to  see  you  early.  Sophy  is  really 
heroiiie,  a  most  iinsclfisli  creature !  When  I  raised  Iicr  and 
iquired  if  she  was  hurt,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  thank  heaven  dear 
Ir.  Scrivciiaby  was  not  here,  or  he  might  have  bccu  killed  1" 
"I  told  him  that,"  said  Jellicoe,  after  the  major  had  gouc  out 
a  order  the  cart,  "  to  comfort  the  old  chap,  but  the  real  truth  ia 
bat  she  stopped  at  oh  V 
"What  about  Julia,  Jack?" 

It  struck  me  tliat  my  friend  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  tliis 
itiemely  simple  question.  He  certainly  did  not  answer  iu  his 
aosl  ofi'handcd  way,  and  after  about  ten  minutes  talking,  during 
'hicli  he  betrayed  himself  some  twenty  times,  lie  came  somewhat 
lunwily  to  the  qncstioii  whether  I  was  seriously  interested  in 
ler? 
"  Wliy  ?"  said  I,  "  arc  you  ?" 

Jack  saw  that  I  understood  him,  nnd  somewhat  recovered  him- 
df.  "Well,  between  ourselves,  she  strikes  me  as  a  deuee<l  fine 
;tri.  I  never  tliought  there  was  half  su  mucli  in  her,  but  if  you 
scan  bnaincsB,  of  course  there's  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"We  must  not  quarrel  about  her.  Jack,"  said  I;  "I  don't 
ny  well  know  what  I  really  meant,  but  if  you  have  got  high  into 
mmi  in  a  short  drive,  after  my  shooting  myself  in  her  cause,  why 
•jwhj — I  thiuk  under  a  judicious  course  of  gentle  stimulants  I 
■ay  aurvi^-e  it." 

I  waa  perfectly  satisfied  that  notwithstanding  our  very  jiowerful 
Am-flirtatioii  ana  the  strong  dcmunstration  she  hod  made  the  day 
Wore,  Julis  had  been  making  herself  excessively  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Uiieoe.  And  what  right  had  I  to  complain  ?  Had  I  not  settled 
titt  myself  that  I  had  a  very  indefinite  notion  of  any  real  attach- 
tatt  for  her  ?  Still  I  was  a  little  mortified,  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
hfiuity  not  myfedings  that  were  hiirt.  Dear  Mrs.  Jemingham 
1  upon  me  at  the  moment,  a  beautiful  vision,  and  my 
nity  was  preserved. 

"liie  Joneses,"  I  said.     "  Did  you  sec  anything  of  them  last 
bt?" 

^2  did  not  see  them,  but  I  got  a  note  from  the  lady  jnat  as  I  was 
g  to  bed,  saying  they  Imd  heard  of  your  melancholy  end,  and 
'«i  your  murderer  might  he  hanged. 
I  "Well,  I  hope  you  undeceived  her  ?" 

f  "  Yes,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  say  you  had  met  with  a  very 
^t  accident,  and  would  be  ail  right  in  a  day  or  two.  She  was 
"tag  tat  mc  when  I  ennie  down  stairs  this  morning  to  get  the 
^  'Utractions  a.*  to  this  place,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  aa- 
ijlf  the  IM  not  here  in  the  conne  of  the  day." 
^^veiisby  came  in,  shook  handa,  and  aalud  me,  irith  whtt 
_  6  -was  a  smile,  whether  I  had  any  menage  ftur  any  one? 
1 1^  Jcllicoc,  uod  made  my  fuse  up  mio  an  open  book,  and 

*— - — gliiQBiite to Un. Bcntlmn -,  axuV.\iS^%iijk(j 
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I  Bill  much  (liatrc»'N(Hl  tu  hear  of  her  accident,  and  '. 

8O011." 

"  Is  thiit  all?"  iiskcd  the  Ma^or. 

"  All,"  I  replied,  with  great  frigidity. 

"  Kot  a  ivonl  for  Julia  ?" 

"Oh.  thauk  you,  Mr.  JcUicoc  will  be  my  Jl 
(luartcr." 

MeScrivensby  left,  and  Jack  was  evidently  unea 
to  talk  of  J  ulia,  and  did  not  know  haw  to  begin ;  at  1c 

"  Look  hcii',  old  boy ;  you  will  hardly  1)(;licvc  mc 

"  Indeed  ]  will,  my  dear  fellow,  verj'  readily ; 
you  want  to  say  jicrfcctly,  but  yon  don't  like  to  briii 
are  in  love  with  Julia." 

"  Well,  by  Heaven  I  am!" 

"Swear  not  at  all,  or  if  thou  wilt,  swcarby  the  w 
of  a  fair  one's  eonstaiicy  I" 

\  red  spot  came  on  Jack's  check. 

"  I  dtm't  blame  you,"  I  continued,  "  or  her.  Yi 
of  you  help  it.  I  was  cyci)row  deep  myself — all  b» 
the  first  half-hour  I  was  witli  her." 

"  But  you,"  said  Jellicoe — 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  think  of  me ;  I've  nerve  for  an 
licre,  Jiu'k,  this  is  Julia" — and  I  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
the  pillows  in  my  rigbt  hand  and  placing  my  left  on 
tiiuied, — "  I  once  had — but  it  is  paat — a  dream  to 
take  lier,  my  boy,  and  Ixj  liappy."  And  with  mu( 
placai  tlie  jiillow  on  his  arms. 

Jabez  Zimipt  made  his  appearance  and  brought 
close. 

W'c  hail  lioth  of  us  been  longing  to  discover  froi 
tli<!  history  of  his  acquaintanec  with  Major  McScriven! 
fitting  op])ortuuity  could  not  have  oScred  itself  tlu 
for  Jack  was  beginning  to  hmk  an  ass.  Jabez,  who  t 
greatest  respect  for  his  friend,  was  rather  delighted 
and  he  accordingly  told  his  story  nearly  in  these  woi 

"  We  came  out  together  in  the  Al/iol  ludiaman 
twenty  years  ago,  McScrivcnsby  was  quite  a  boy, 
civil  and  military,  bound  for  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
Burgeon's  mate  in  the  navy,  and  having  had  a  little 
I  determined  to  come  out  here  as  a  settler.  We  ha 
on  board  and  three  or  four  king's  ofSccrs,  who  gave  t! 
digions  airs,  cut  all  of  the  company')  imifbrm,  oni 
them  to  be  offcuBivc.  I  vta  a  good  deal  surpriaed  a 
that^  they  did  not  get  their  noBcs  pulled.  HcScr 
Kpceial  ODJcet  of  their  attention ;  he  was  a  rough,  tin 
offered  many  points  of  attack  iu  his  figure,  &ce, 
oddities ;  he_  bore  all  with  imperturbabh:  good  tempca 
oace  ctmiplaiiied  to  mc,  it  was  tho  mcanuen  of  tea 
cloth  tiyingto  cuny  fiifoox^^Wxaitmcatant^ 
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!i  got  up  at  his  expense.  One  evening  he  was  dozing  on  the 
when  a  Lieutenant  W.  pinned  a  eracker  to  his  coat  tail^and  then 
ing  it  retired  to  enjoy  the  fun  with  a  couple  of  the  other  ex- 
ves.  The  first  explosion  awoke  him,  but  the  practical  jokers 
disappointed,  and  more  than  disappointed — extremely  as- 
hed. The  lad  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what 
been  done  and  the  fun  that  was  looked  for :  he  took  his  coat 
nd,  keeping  the  fired  skirt  clear  in  one  hand,  walked  up  to  the 
( and  struck  them  one  after  the  other  over  the  face  with  it. 
ist  of  the  cracker  exploded  at  each  blow ;  the  hairy  face  of  one 
c  heroes  was  on  fire  and  he  howled.  The  other  two  laid  vio- 
hands  on  our  friend,  and  I  expect  would  have  pitched  him 
Doard,  but  the  captain  of  the  ship  came  to  the  spot,  rescued  him 
very  determined  way,  and  ^vith  quiet  sarcasm  said — '  Your  joke, 
lemen,  has  come  oS'  admirably,  but  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to 
it  it,  or  we  may  have  some  accident ;  fire  is  a  dangerous  play- 
l'  I  took  MeScrivensby  to  my  cabin,  and  told  him  that 
»ugh  only  a  boy  he  had  behaved  like  a  man,  and  I  expected  he 
d  receive  no  further  molestation.  Lieutenant  W.  came  to  try 
loor,  and  was  entering  with  a  horsewhip  in  his  hand,  but  I  put 
;lf  in  his  way  at  the  threshold,  told  him  it  was  my  cabin,  and 
it  was  impossible  I  could  admit  him ;  thus  baffled,  he  satisfied 
«lf  by  calling  out  to  MeScrivensby  that  he  would  cut  him  in 
the  first  time  he  appeared  on  deck. 

iTiat  night  the  boy  remained  in  my  cabin,  and  before  he  turned 
3  wrote  an  admirable  letter  addressed  to  the  three  offenders  and 
:ed  me  to  deliver  it.  He  very  briefly  recapitulated  the  many 
nts  they  had  ofifered  him,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  had  re- 
;d  them,  until  they  thought  fit  to  proceed  to  lengths  which  com- 
jd  him  to  take  a  very  decided  step  :  he  was  quite  prepared  to  givt* 
faction  for  what  he  had  done,  but  he  required  it  also  for  what 
ad  endured  at  their  hands ;  if  they  attempted  the  violence  that 
been  threatened,  he  should  at  once  appeal  to  the  senior  militar\'^ 
er  on  board,  and  to  the  master  of  the  ship ;  they  best  knew 
ther,  if  he  were  driven  to  this  course,  it  might  not  be  likely  they 
Id  be  placed  under  arrest,  and  if  that  happened  there  must  be 
i  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  meeting ;  if  they  allowed  the  matter 
rop  for  the  present  that  meeting  could  be  very  well  arranged 
le  Cape.  This  was  the  substance  of  his  letter,  which  was  every 
ible  hiis  own  :  and,  that  there  might  be  no  sort  of  mistake  as  to 
object  of  his  letter,  he  concluded  by  distinctly  calling  them  all 
e  out/' 

^'  I  declare,^'  said  Zumpt,  getting  up  to  take  a  light  from  Jelli- 
8  cigafj  ''I  declare  my  heart  warmed  more  to  that  boy,  on  read- 
his  letter,  than  it  has  ever  done  to  any  one  since.^^ 
He  resumed  his  seat  and  proceeded : — 

'^I  saw  the  officers,  and  to  do  them  justice  they  were  notinsen- 
i  to  their  position ;  they  spoke  together  briefly,  and  then  said 
;  Mr.  if  cScrivensby  should  have  nothing  further  to  complain  of^ 

A.    A.     M 
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and  that  I  could  speak  to  them  upon  our  arrival  at  our  first  des- 
tination. We  reached  this  about  a  fortnight  after,  and  on  the 
second  morning  after  we  landed  the  Scotch  lad  of  perhaps  eighteen 
years  of  age  had  all  three  on  the  ground.  I  confess  that  my  heart 
sank  within  me  when  I  thought  of  what  was  before  him,  but  he  was 
as  immovcd  as  though  he  were  at  church,  though  quite  as  serious. 
I  never  saw  such  perfect  self-possession  in  any  man.  And  this  was 
the  very  raw  Griff  that  these  men  had  thought  it  safe  to  play  upon  I 
He  was  the  challenging  party,  and  claimed  to  have  the  elder  of  the 
three,  a  Captain  P.,  out  first.  Their  party  was  attended  by  two 
friends,  and  I  had  brought  one  with  me,  a  young  medical  man,  who 
was  buried,  by  the  bye,  the  very  day  you  landed.  I  mentioned  my 
principal's  request,  and  it  was  at  once  conceded.  Captain  P. 
stepped  forward,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  they  were  in  their  pkccs. 
The  word  was  given,  they  fired,  and  no  harm  was  done.  We  re- 
loaded the  pistols :  again  the  word,  and  the  captain  staggered  and 
came  to  his  knees,  but  he  was  on  his  feet  again  directly.  The  back 
of  his  coat  was  opened  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  blunt  knife, 
and  the  ball  had  entered  just  by  the  left  shoulder-blade  and  passed 
out.  McScrivensby  called  me  and  asked  if  any  harm  was  done? 
I  replied  I  thought  not,  upon  which  he  said,  *  Thank  God !  call 
upon  W.'  He  was  as  pale  as  death  but  firm  as  iron.  One  of  the 
seconds  proposed  that  their  places  should  be  reversed.  I  saw 
nothing  to  choose  in  their  positions,  and  therefore  made  no  objec- 
tion. When  I  took  my  friend  his  pistol,  he  received  it  with  his  left 
hand;  this  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time,  but  when  the  words  were 
given  '  Ready !  Fire !'  to  my  astonishment  he  brought  himself  left 
shoulder  forward,  and  so  obeyed  the  order.  His  antagonist  fell  as 
if  shot  through  the  head,  and  nearly  enough  it  was  so ;  he  had  o& 
a  military  cap,  the  peak  of  which  was  providentially  askew;  the 
ball  struck  the  small  plate  near  the  centre  of  it  and  glanced  off; 
the  blow  stunned  him  for  two  or  three  minutes,  but  nothing  more* 
McScrivensby  moved  not,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  did 
not  see  his  opponent  fall,  that  he  was  shocked  at  the  work  he  was 
engaged  in,  and  with  closed  eyes  was  thinking  of  the  anguish  he 
might  be  laying  up  for  his  mother  and  sisters— all  in  the  world  who 
cared  for  him.  There  was  yet  another  gentleman  to  satisfy  and  he 
satisfied  upon,  and  he  was  hardly  a  year  or  two  older  than  McScriv- 
ensby.  I  can^t  think  his  feelings  at  the  moment  can  have  been 
particularly  agreeable.  We  were  loading  the  pistols  when  Mc- 
Scrivensby called  me  to  him,  and  taking  my  arm  he  left  his  poeitioi^ 
saying,  as  he  moved, '  I  must  speak  to  these  gentlemen ;'  and  before 
I  could  reply  we  were  upon  them.  '  Gentlemen,'  he  said, '  thiscatt 
go  no  further.  I  never  fired  a  pistol  in  my  life  before  this  morningt 
and  I  have  narrowly  escaped  two  murders.  Spare  me,  I  begof  TOOi 
the  risk  of  a  third.  I  am  content  to  incur  rather  the  chance  of  anf 
misrepresentation ;  yet  I  think  I  may  rely  on  your  honour  to  vift* 
dicatc  mine.'  And  this  was  the  youth  they  had  called  a  stopii 
lout  V 
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"He  was  a  trump  beyond  all  question  V*  observed  Jellicoe. 
Hiat  did  the  seconds  say  7^^  I  asked. 

"Why,''  continued  Jabez,  "  they  spoke  like  men  of  sense  and 
1  courage,  and  said  there  was  no  room  for  misrepresentation,  that 
conduct  in  the  field  must  be  approved  wherever  it  was  spoken  of. 
this  a  pleasant  smile  came  over  the  boy's  face,  and  he  went  up 
heunwounded  one  of  the  trio,  and  would  have  offered  him  his 
d,  but  he  could  not  lift  it,  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  found 
explanation  of  his  firing  with  his  left  hand.  Captain  P.'s 
)nd  ball  had  struck  him  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  and  frac- 
d  the  bone.  The  two  wounded  officers  got  leave  to  go  on  to 
Iras  in  another  vessel  about  to  sail,  thinking,  I  suppose,  they 
id  be  more  at  their  ease  than  in  the  Aihol;  the  third  went  on 
[Calcutta,  became  the  bosom  friend  of  McScrivensby,  died  of 
^le-fever  twelve  years  after,  and  left  him  all  his  savings.^' 
"  Well,''  said  Jellicoe,  "  he  was  a  trump  too !" 
"  Did  this  affair  get  wind  ?"  I  enquired. 

"  To  an  extraordinary  small  extent,"  replied  Jabez.     '^  It  was 
ed  of  at  first  pretty  much  as  it  occurred,  and  soimding  so  much 
a  little  romance,  it  died  away  as  such,  but  it  is  as  much  a  fact 
?able  Mountain." 

"  As  true  as  twopence,"  said  Jellicoe. 
"  Or  woman's  love,"  I  remarked,  sotto  voce. 
Jack  winced. 

It  was  about  2  p.m.  when  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  I  received 
cards  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jemingham  Jones  and  his  wife.  It  was, 
>nfess,  in  the  expectation  of  this  visit,  after  what  Jellicoe  had 
[,that  I  peremptorily  insisted  on  dressing,  and  a  sofa,  instead  of 
laining  in  bed.  The  reverend  gentleman  read  me  a  serious 
lily  upon  duelling  in  an  impressi^'e  style ;  after  which,  in  thfe 
\t  firiendly  way,  he  invited  me  to  a  hit  of  backgammon  and  won 
10s.,  the  lady  sitting  by  with  some  fancy  work  she  had  brought 
li  her,  and  chatting  in  the  most  charming  manner.  While  I  was 
iking  that  I  had  had  hits  enough  at  half  a  sovereign  a  game, 
licoe,  the  cunning  rascal,  came  up  and  insisted  upon  showing  Mr. 
les  "  the  exquisitely-arranged  grounds  and  garden  of  Mr.  Jabez 
npt,"  and  with  a  consideration  than  which  nothing  fairer  is  re- 
led  in  the  history  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  he  remarked  that  he 
i  quite  sure  Mrs.  Jones  would  sit  with  the  patient  during  their 
if  absence.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  put  Jellicoe  in  my  will  for 
ispectable  annuity. 

rhey  went  out  and  were  away.  Jack  said  more  than  an  hour,  to 
it  seemed  about  ten  minutes.  Certainly  never  was  so  delightful 
anpanion  as  Mrs.  Jemingham  Jones  !  Such  intelligence,  such 
such  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  language,  with  a  voice  that  was 
dc  1  I  was  now  quite  clear  that  Julia  Bentham  was  a  very 
e  and  common-place  person,  and  felt  rather  sorry  for  poor 
iooe  than  otherwise. 
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It  is  Romctliiiig  iiiiirvclloiH  tlic  fjicilitj-  with  wliic 
full  in  love  with  niarri«l  woniPii!  They  may  he 
attractions  of  a  score  ol'  spinsters,  hut  a  pretty  vnfc  y. 
witli  tlicni. 

ilrs.  Jones  ivas  a  little  eonfidcntial.  Slio  oiiglit  ] 
happy,  but  she  was  not  sure  that  she  was  so.  Ho' 
i(lc:i  that  siieU  a  creature  should  he  anything  iihort 
touelicd  iny  feelings  very  mueh,  and  I  sjtoke  eouiforti 
hint;  tliis  saililciicd  her  and  she  sillied,  let  her  work 
on  her  lap,  thi-ew  up  her  lustrous  eyes  to  Heaven,  ai 
she  were  i-cading  her  future  there.  I  took  her  hand, 
drew  it  as  if'TniiLohudbcen  cxti-cmely  hot,  and  rising  f 
she  exelaiined,  "  Xo — no — this  cnunot  he !''  .Vud  th 
voiee  altogether,  and  with  increased  ahstraction,  si 
"  I'm  Koriy  it  was  iu  the  lejr !" 

"Is  it  my  Icfj  you  allude  to,  Mrs.  Jones?" 

"  ^'oni-  leg — of  course,  it  is,"  she  said,  with 
auioiiiit  of  iiTitation.  "  You  cannot  wear  it  in  a  si 
it  hail  been  your  arm,  you  might  haie  done  so.  Th 
I  am  so  ])assionately  fund  of  as  an  ami  in  a  sling  1" 

I  was  ab(jut  to  assui-e  licr  that  I  woidd  mntil 
oiiee,  nlien  Jellieoe  gave  a  shrill  cniw  liki-  a  cock,  in 
plisliment  lie  was  jKieuliarly  happy,  aud  entered  the 
fat  chubby  male  Zumpt  on  his  shouldei's.  The  S 
was  at  his  heels. 

"  My  dear  Jcrningham,"  said  his  excellent  wife, 
Imtli  liaiids,  "  how  could  you  stay  away  so  long  !"- 

They  left  lis  In  the  evening,  and  Jcllicoc  went  i 
don't  ktiow  that  T  had  ever  felt  that  thorough  ! 
belonging  to  the  incipient  state  of  spooneyism,  ar 
disturl)ed  ine — indeetl,  I  am  sure  I  had  not.  Whc 
with  Julia,  I  was  infinitely  less  affected.  I  saw  cvc 
mc  OS  straight  as  you  please — pleasant  courtship,  mi 
papa  consenting,  a  gay  wedding,  and  a  monthly  n 
was  agitated  by  the  hopelessness  of  an  attachmci 
eume  to  nothing  but  mischief.  I  was  speculatiug  on 
of  shoving  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jcminghum  Jones  ovcrbaa 
without  detection,  when  lo !  late  as  it  was,  i^ast  ci 
fresh  visitor  was  annoniiecd  !  This  was  another  fcl 
u  young  Scotch  assistant-surgeon,  McBean  of  the 
always  called  himself,  whose  reclamation  fix)m  sava^ 
tailor's  work  alone.  Ho  rushed  in  with  what  might 
1ieen  a  corpcnter'a  tool-ehcst^  but  whic^  was  ^itn^ 
instruments  t  He  said  he  had  only  heard  of  my  ac 
necessity  for  amputation  a  few  lionn  befttfe.  Bl 
cases,  he  added,  were  very  dangerous;  mortifloi*" 
■ct  in :  and,  although  it  was  cuidle-liriit,  he  i 
the  Je^offat  oncel  I  told  ^um  tint  I  ma"" 
J  eoald  not  oUige  Urn,  but  ihaJt,\n.  mi 
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mntit  be  all  his,  ok  tliinv  was  nothing  very  serious  tlie  matter  vriih 
the  iimb,  and  that  I  lioped  to  require,  as  heretofore,  a  pair  of 
Rhoes  for  the  remainder  of  my  unhappy  days. 
"  Doctor,"  I  exclaimed  solemnly — 

" '  CaiMl  tlioii  iiot  minuter  lo  b  mind  diiosscd  i 
Pluck  from  llie  memory  a  raotrd  Borrow ; 
Kiize  out  the  wrillcn  troubles  of  tlie  brain  ; 
And  vitli  lomo  nwcpt  oblivioui  aiitiilote, 
Cliwuijc  tlic  ttulTd  boioni  of  tliat  pcriloiu  sluB*, 
'\Vliieh  wcighg  upon  the  licurt  ?'  " 

McBcao  was  wholly  iiiiioceiit  of  Macbeth,  and  said  he  had 
"never  had  that  partecklar  ease  hefoi-e,"  but  lie  "  wodua  obj«eet  to 
tiy,"  if  I  "  wnd  cuiiseut  to  have  the  leg  olf,  if  the  treatment  was 
fallowed  by  gaugrcnous  symptoms." 

I  could  not  lielieve  tlu^  eliap  serlouiij  and  was  not  altogether  iu 
the  temper  to  have  him  poking  his  fun  at  mc,  so  with  more  slan;; 
than  elegance,  quietly  requested  him  to  "  eut  it." 

HiH  delight  wax  unbounded,  and  he  wax  at  the  tool-chest  in  a 
■econd,  exclaiming,  "  Eh,  mon,  but  phcesical  courage  is  a  puir 
thing  compared  wi'  mond," 

"  Look  here,  McMcan,"  said  I,  "  don't  make  a  Tom  Noddy  of 
nunelf.  Put  down  your  cai'ving  knife,  and  listen.  It  is  nut 
from  my  leg  I  suflFer;  no — it  i»  here  I  luid  here !  and  here !"  and 
I  lUpped  my  head,  my  heart,  and  my  <;1Ikiw. 

"Ech  then,"  he  replied,  "you  have  had  a  ckeel,  and  are  sufl'er- 
iBg  from  the  bones " 

"Bones  1  Bones!"  I  exclaimed,  frantically ;  " not  Bonea,  doc- 
te,  but  Jones  \"  and  I  made  a  move,  as  if  to  spring  up. 

HcBean  rushed  to  tlic  door  alarmed,  and,  meeting  Zumpt, 
' ' '  a  that  I  was  daft,  and  that  my  bead  must  Iw  shaved 


— wctiitelT.     Zumpt  came  to  me,  felt  my  pulse  and  pole,  and 
and  notlung  the  matter  with  either. 
"What  is  all  this  about  ?"  he  enquired. 

""Noililng  at  all,"  1  i-cplied ;  "  I  was  only  taking  a  rise  out  of 
lev.     Do  give  the  animal  some  scalding  toddy,  and  let  him  be 
ttered  down  for  the  night." 

Zumpt  bad  a  heart  a.s  big  a^^i  a  cabbiigc  and  as  soft  as  soap,  and 
Iciieve  if  the  captain  of  the  Thomas  Timkins  and  all  his  crew  had 
ftveatcd  themxclveii  at  his  door,  he  would  have  turned  himself 
of  bed  and  lioard  for  tiieir  accommodation. 
It  was  not  long  before  Sawney  was  snorinr. 
Satiy  in  the  morning  the  major  was  vitJ^  me,  bringing  news 
t  tbe  ship  VIM  likely  to  be  detained  for  a  vhole  fortnight,  as  « 
Ik  had  hi-eii  dixcovcrfd,  caused,  no  doabt,  ham  tlie  violent 
;  tlte  unfortunate  Timkitts  undenrant  dnring  die  bad 
prior  to  reaching  the  Capo.  He  mm  ver^  uixioiu  finr  me 
~  to  )Ira.  VaodcrUp's  withoid.Iqii  <tf  tone,  that  is,  if  I 
to  tho  move,  as  many  nagfitf,  tiaa^  iai|^  noanl^ 

^^^   ■  '   ■•     -ft.  \Uki 
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myiiolf  oqiial  to  anything  but  thanking  Zumpt  u 
fur  liis  tiithci'ly  kiudncsu  to  mc.  I  did  tlic  best  I  cc 
and  quitted  liis  friendly  roof  with  a  grateful  heart. 

As  1  tnmcd  my  face  towards  the  "blessed  pathw 
kept  a  firm  gripe  of  his  hand,  I  thought  I  dctec 
twinkle  in  his  left  eye. 

"May  be,"  he  whispered,  "you'll  spend  a  daj 
again  before  you  sail,  but,  let  us  hope,  under  diffi 
stances." 

Wo  arrived  at  Mrs.  Vanderlip's  in  due  course,  i 
mnjor  lett  me.  Jellicoe  made  his  appearance  soon 
me  know  that  Mrs.  Bcntliam  understood  the  terms 
stood  with  Julia ;  that  waif,  that  he  (Jellicoe)  was 
ardent  admirer  and  devoted  slave,  and  that  he  ir 
splieed  without  any  reference  whatsoever  to  anybody 

"  You  have  not  been  long  making  up  your  mind, 
tured  to  olisen-e. 

"  "What  the  deuce  is  the  use  of  humbugging  in  th 
said  Jrllicoc.  "If  you  like  a  girl,  yoii  like  her;  a 
you  tell  her  so,  and  marry  her  right  away,  the  bettci 
slow  fellow  goes  on  dilly-dallying  with  his  likes  an 
he  gets  bewildered  with  doubts,  and  makes  himself 
as  melancholy  as  moulting  owls." 

"What  about  Sophy  and  the  major?"  I  aske 
worthy  fellow,  no  doubt ;  but  do  you  think  a  girl  i 
teens  can  feci  the " 

"  Perhaps  not  the  exact  thing  itself,"  replied  3 
her  cxeelleat  mother  obsencd,  to  a  well  regulated  i 
great  consolation  in  a  good  settlement,  staff  employ,  > 
pension  :  but,  by  Jove  I  here  comes  the  lady  hcrscli 
as  if  delighted  at  the  chance  of  changing  the  convcn 
up,  and  saluted  her,  and  then  bolted  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Bentham  came  up  to  mc  in  the  easiest  i 
world,  drew  a  chair  to  the  sofa  on  which  I  was  lyin 
my  hand,  expressed  her  great  delight  at  sceiug  me  lo 
ably  well. 

I  thanked  her. 

"  My  dear  Mr. ,  I  am  ro  glad,  too,  to  Bee  i 

daabed  your  spirits  in  the  slightest  degree." 

"  Dear  me,  no — why  should  it  ?" 

"  Aa  you  say — why  should  it  ?  but  these  little  a| 
times  inflict  a  wmmd  which  ia  as  painful  for  others 
the  one  to  suffer." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Benthun,"  I  said,  "I  assure  yoi 
of  the  subtest  possible  description.  I  iball  be  qo^ 
in  a  few  days."  — 

"I  am  indeed  glad  to  hear  it,  and  it  uritl  t 
Jalk,  when  I  tell  her  n-,  for,  ^om  deazt^,  i 
M&aid  yoar  mflbriug  mnil&j  fn  MnoB  ^fim«t^^ 
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3ute.    I  hope  you  do  not  blame  her  very  severely  for  what  has 
xwrreA" 

"  Blame  her  !    How  is  it  possible  V 

"  She  really  was  to  blame — very  much  to  blame ;  but  girls  at 
rt  age  are  so  very  impressionable^  that  the  smallest  attention 

om — ^you  must  not  think  I  mean  to  flatter  you,  Mr. ; — but 

le  slightest  attention  from  a  handsome  young  man  sets  them 
teaming  all  manner  of  nonsense/^ 

I  saw  now  how  the  cat  was  jumping — at  least,  I  thought  I  did. 
be  lady  had  been  addressing  me  with  regard  to  my  split  with 
ilia,  and  I  supposed  her  referring  to  my  damaged  leg !  I  did 
)t  think  it  necessary  to  let  her  know  the  mistake  I  had  made : 
I  the  contrary,  it  seemed  desirable  to  come  to  a  very  clear  under- 
anding,  because,  though  it  was  undeniable  that  I  had  made  an 
Fer,  the  acceptance  had  not  been  as  unequivocal.  I  had  declared 
arriage  the  only  remedy  for  the  maternal  tyranny  imdcr  which 
ilia  was  labouring,  and  I  had  offered  my  hand,  my  heart,  an 
idying  love,  and  a  letter  of  credit  on  a  very  respectable  house — 
which,  whatever  answer  she  might  have  given,  if  the  major  had 
it  come  up  at  the  moment  to  ask  her  to  dance,  she  had  only 
plied  with  that  pressure,  which  I — as  I  have  duly  reported — 
Qstrued  into  a  willingness  on  her  part  to  lean  on  me  for  life.  I, 
erefore,  at  once  determined  to  play  the  part  of  a  martyr. 

"  Mrs.  Bentham,''  I  said,  "  I  have  affected  to  treat  this  cruel 
ov  as  nothing.  I  have  spoken  of  a  woimd  as  trivial,  the  anguish 
'  which  can  only  be  assuaged  by  long  years  of  separation  from 
le  object  of  my  first  attachment.  Oh,  madam,  you  must  have 
en  through  my  affected  gaiety  and  imconcern.  My  hopes  are 
"ashed ;  my  leg — ^my  feelings,  I  should  say,  have  been  lacerated ; 
%asl  was  about  to  observe,  on  quitting  the  bright  world  of 
dutiful  visions,  in  which  I  so  lately,  but  so  briefly,  lived,  my 
gacy  to  your  daughter  is  an  earnest  prayer  for  her  en — dur — ing 
ip — ^pi — ^ness — ^with — Jel — li — coe." 

The  irregular  elongation  of  the  last  few  words  gave  all  the 
feet  of  a  sobbing  climax.  I  was  quite  pleased  with  the  effect, 
oor  Mrs.  Gillifray  Bentham  was  overpowered,  and,  seizing  both 
y  hands,  she  protested  that  I  was  of  a  noble  nature ! 

I  turned  my  head  away. 

"Julia  lA  below/'  said  the  lady.  "Do  you  think  you  would 
ke  to  see  her?  perhaps  it  might  be  better.  One  never  knows 
W  a  day  may  bring  forth.''  There  was  a  peculiar  something  in 
^  pointed  manner  in  which  the  last  few  words  were  jerked  out : 
It  I  let  it  pass. 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  bit  of  serious  business  I  had 
*t  done^  that  I  determined  at  once  to  accept  the  offer  of  an  intcr- 
lev.  I  was  under  the  strongest  possible  impression,  that  Julia 
'cotham  was  a  very  cold-blooded  young  woman,  who,  as  far  as 
ttknewj  was  trifling  with  my  young  affections ;  and  I  thought  I 
i||^  as  well  prove  it.    I  was  in  the  hiunour  for  a  scene,  and  I 
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had  no  doubt  we  should  get  a  very  good  one  up  between  tu.  I 
was,  too,  specially  curious  to  see  with  what  amount  of  effrontery 
she  would  meet  me,  after  throwing  me  over  in  favour  of  my  friend 
Jack,  on  no  other  temptation  than  an  evening  drive  and  an  npsct 
into  a  ditch.  I  wished  to  make  myself  safe — that,  if  things 
turned  out  between  her  and  Jellicoe  as  I  very  much  exjiccted  they 
would,  she  should  not  be  able  to  catalogue  me  among  her  dupes. 
I  looked  to  the  time  when  I  might  be  able  to  let  her  know  that 
two  had  played  at  the  game  of  ganmion.  Tlie  fact  is — and  it's 
no  use  disguising  the  matter — that,  though  I  felt  conscious  of 
playing  fast  and  loose,  I  was  confoundedly  vexed  to  find,  that  so 
far  I  had  been  a  fool,  and  that  the  girl  had  made  a  plaything  of 
me  for  seven  or  eight  weeks. 

I  turned  to  Mrs.  Bentham. 

"  Dear  Madam,'*  I  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  hardly  equal  to  a 

meeting  with  Jul Miss  Bentham,  but  yet,  as  you  suggest,  it 

may  l}c  for  the  best — let  her  come.*' 

**She  shall  instantly,*'  said  her  affectionate  parent;  "but dear 

Mr. ,  before  I  go  let  me  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  I  have  had 

no  hand  in  the  dreadful  blow  vou  have  received,  or  in  the  still  worse 
one  that  may  be  in  store  for  you.** 

I  was  about  to  ask  her  what  she  meant  bv  these  dark  insinu- 
ations,  but  she  rattled  on.  "  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  young 
friend,  to  control  a  young  and  spirited  girl,  indeed  her  affections- 
fancies  I  should  sav,  for  no  woman  really  loves  till  she  is  near 
thirty — make  a  sport  of  her,  and  when  seemingly  most  erring  she 
is  most  to  be  pitied.  I  remember,  as  it  were  only  yesterday,  that 
I  was  engaged  to  a  gentleman  who  held  a  very  nice  appoint- 
ment indeed  in  the  Bank  of  England  when  fate  first  threw  Mr. 
Gillifray  Bentham  in  my  way  ;  I  dou*t  know  how  it  was  1  became 
his  wife;  certainly  not  because  he  was  handsomer  than  Foster, 
certainly  not  because  he  was  in  the  civil  service  of  India,— fo' 

what,  Mr. ,  is  a  pension  of  .€300  per  annum  to  a  widow  whose 

heart  is  broken  and  whose  hopes  are  in  the  grave !  1  had  no  be- 
wildering dreams  of  the  gorgeous  East ;  1  know  not — ^I  never  hav]^ 
known — and  probably  never  shall — how  it  came  about,  but  so  ^ 
was, — Poster  was  forsaken.** 

"  Did  it  destroy  him  ?**  I  inquired  anxiously. 

"  Oh  dear  no!**  said  Mrs.  B. 
Did  he  destroy  himself?'^  I  asked  as  wildly  as  possible. 
^  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear  young  man,  I  assure  you.   »^ 
married  a  very  nice  person  who  had  previously  kept  house  for  hii^^ 
and  had  eleven  children,  with  the  expectation  of  another  when 
left  England.     Keep  up  yoiur  spirits  my  good  young  friend;  I 
send  Julia  to  you.** 

When  the  lady  disappeared  I  made  myself  up  for  what  was  tC 
come,  reclining  languidly  on  the  sofa  with  a  handkerchief  in  taf 
hand! 

How  was  Julia  to  present  herself  to  me?    I  oondnded  thstdM 
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would  come  in  mth  her  bright  cyex  and  flossy  ringlets  nud  C:isciii- 
sling  smile,  and  laugh  the  ivholc  tiling  off  as  a  joke  that  had  lasted 
long  enough, — for  what  feeling  could  a  girl  have  who  ha<l  changed 
her  lore  in  thirteen  milrH  !     I  heard  the  handle  of  the  door  turn  ami 

placed  my  handkerchief  to  my  brow 

She  entered.     I  made  an  cflbrt  as  if  to  rise,  and  Rank  back. 
"Excuse  me,  MiKR  Bcntliam,"  I  murmured;  "I  do  not  feel 
mvself  very  strong  yet/' 

To  my  8uq)riac  her  eyes  were  rather  red  au<l  her  hair  becomingly 
disordered ;  and  with  eoinposnrc,  which  appeared  however  a  great 
iffort,  she  took  the  chair  which  her  niotliev  hud  just  vacated. 

"  Mamma  says  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  Mr. ." 

"  In  ae<:ordan<!c  with  your  miannia's  sug^stiou  I  have  done  so," 
"  May  I  hope  that  you  arc  iniproviug,  that  that  unlucky  acei- 
hsA  lioR  not  been  very  serious  in  its  consequences'." 
This  was  as  fine  an  opening  as  could  he  desired. 
"  It  is  not  by  ail  accident,  Julia,  1  have  been  wounded,  but  by 
i  cipricc  which  is  the  nature  of  wiimaii." 
She  seemed  agitated,  :ind  made  no  reply. 

You  ore  aware  that  this  meeting  hiut  no  other  object  than  to  come 
M  an  understanding  as  to  oiir  future  position  toward  each  other, 
Id  I  have  to  withdraw  all  pretensions  to  a  hand  given  to  another, 

•nd  to  a  heart  that  I  ouce  thought  l)eat  only  for "  (my  poekct- 

^udkcrchicf.)  After  a  pause.  "  Julia,  you  are  free  I  You  will 
lil*«  another  with  your  love.  Y'ou  will  be  happy,  and  T — I — T 
■tf  live  to  the  anguish  of  seeing  the  idolof  my  heart  in  niiniatun; 
"tt  not  bearing  my  foi^tten  name.  I  shall  not  strangle  it— oh 
10 1 — nor  fright  it  even  with  a  look ;  no,  Julia  I  I  shall  gaze  at  it 
>Wi  my  old  heart  in  my  eyes,  and  when  the  unconscious  infant 
Bdea  I  ohall  kiss  it  for  its  mother's  sake." 

I  ptononnced  the  words  witli  great  difficulty,  and  had  hardly 

hDgmjrwlf  back  in  despairwhen  Julia  threw  herself  uikju  her  knees, 

^  Kunng  my  hand  ejaculated,  "  Oh,  George  I" 

There  mm  such  dreadful  agony  in  her  tones  that  I  felt  at  ouee 

nred  there  waa  lome  great  mistake,  some  cruel  deception,  some 

bog  to  be  redressed,  and  as  T  took  licr  clasped  hands  in  mine  and 

her  heaving  bosom,  over  whicli  her  long  hair  hung  aggravatingly 

'ht  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  her  petticoat,  and  my  Madeira  fever, 

ay  pretended  lost  gloves,  and  tliat  quadrille  wc  didn't  dance, 

the  offer  of  my  hand  and  heart  and  letter  of  credit  all  camo 

'  me  iu  the  most  bewildering  way  imaginable,  and  I  inwardly 

lAed  Heaven  that  1  was  saved  in  time  &om  being  a  very  cold- 

odtd  sfloaudrel  I 

Julia  WHS  feaifiilly  agitated^  »he  had  buried  her  face  in  the 
t  her  whole  frame  «ceined  eonmUed.  I  reallr  became 
;aiid  expected  every  moment  sheirouhl  &llba(i  in l^eterica. 
mgaging  my  hnnds,  which  however  afae  endesvoored  to  Mtain, 
■ced^tlian  on  her  forehead  and  gent^  fiiEeed  n^  Imk  bcMl«  and. 
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langfa,  flung  bark  her  hair,  and  bounding  up  and  throwing  he 
back  on  h(7  chair,  went  off  into  a  roar  that  no  sane  young  wo 
could  po<«iblT  have  perpetrated.  Here  was  madness  !  The 
thing's  brain  was  eridenthr  tnmed !  I  foigot  all  about  my  1 
Terr  stiff  and  painful  though  it  was — and  was  moring  to  the 
to  call  for  some  assistance  when  JuUa  taking  me  by  the  wrist  fc 
me  back  to  the  sofa,  and  with  a  hard,  authoritatiTC  manner 
sired  I  would  hear  her !  Her  look  was  now  wild,  and  she  ma 
wilder  by  disordering  her  hair  with  a  sort  of  spasmodic  shake  c 
head.  I  was  going  to  call  out  but  she  placed  her  finger  oi 
lips 

*'  Xot  yet !''  she  whispered — "  Not  yet !  Let  the  few  woi 
hare  to  utter  before  we  part  be  for  ourselres  alone/' 

I  sat  motionless,  more  alarmed  at  this  quiet  demonstrati( 
insanitv  than  its  violent  exhibition.  For  an  instant  she  was  s: 
then  she  sobbed  piteously,  then  she  rose,  took  a  turn  up  the  i 
and  I  distinctly  saw  her  take  something  off  the  sideboard  and  s 
it  in  her  bosom ! 

Here  was  further  evidence  of  her  melancholy  state,  for  ] 
heard  fifty  times  that  insane  patients  were  much  given  to  pui 
ing.  She  returned,  and  leaning  on  the  further  end  of  the  sofa  | 
at  me  with  a  vacant  stare  perfectly  appalling ! 

"  Julia  !  dear  Julia  \"  I  exclaim^  passionately,  hoping  to: 
her.     "  Julia  \" 

But  she  moved  not — ^no,  not  the  hair  of  an  eve  lash. 

Again  I  attempted  to  rise,  but  menacingly  she  motioned  m 
to  stir. 

"  Julia  V  I  again  exclaimed  more  passionately  even  than  Ix 
She  broke  out  — 

"Perfidious  wretch!  Dear  Geoige!  Hypocrite!  My  ow 
trothed !  Fake,  perjured  Geoi^!  My  Love!  Monster  1  Mrs.  Joi 

Here  was  the  explanation  of  it  all !  She  had  really  lovec 
and  jealousy  had  tiurued  her  brain.  But  how  knew  she  aug 
^Irs.  Jones.  That  blackguard  Jellicoe  had  clearly  told  her  all 
probably  more  than  all,  with  the  view  of  making  her  more  safel; 

"  Mrs.  Jones,  Julia,''  I  b^an — ^without  the  slightest  id( 
what  I  should  say — ^but  she  saved  me  all  thought  for  the  moi 
for  taking  a  rose  from  two  or  three  flowers  secured  on  her  dre 
a  brooch,  she  picked  a  leaf,  and  putting  it  on  the  great  toe  o 
wounded  leg  said  sadly,  "There's  rosemary — that's  for  rei 
brance ;  pray  you  love  remember,"  and  then  another  whid 
deposited  on  the  knee  and  said  it  was  rue,  and  another  oi 
forehead,  saying  in  a  sad  voice,  "  and  there's  pansies,  that* 
thoughts." 

I  determined  to  make  one  effort  more  to  engage  the  pooi 
in  conversation.  With  this  object  I  recurred  to  the  cause  c 
distressing  malady. 

"Mrs.  Jones,  I  am ^"    I  was  going  to  say  I  was  sun 

id  lady  would  be  deeply  grieved  to  know  the  dreadful  mil 
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Ik  had  unconsdously  caused,  but  the  poor  maniac  interrupted  me, 
nd  with  flashing  eye  exclaimed — 

"  Mrs.  Jones  you  are  ! — too  well  I  know  it !  Audacious  woman  1 
if  ost  horrid  creature  V^ 

"  Julia,  for  your  own  sake '^ 

"Oh !  pray  don't  think  of  me,  Mrs.  Jones ;  I've  nerve  for  any- 

bing.    Look  here,  Mrs.  Jemingham,  this  is  Mr.  Geoi^e "  and 

iking  from  her  bosom  a  table  spoon,  the  article  she  had  piurloincd 
!om  the  sideboard,  and  placing  it  in  my  hand  she  continued — "  I 
nee  had — ^but  it  is  past — a  dream  to  be  forgotten — take  him,  Mrs. 
ones,  and  be  happy!'' 

Never  was  a  man  so  sold  in  this  mercenary  world  !  I  inwardly 
onsigned  Jack  Jellicoe  to— not  the  celestial  empire;  but  positively 
lotwithstanding  my  mortification  I  felt  relieved^  for  the  girl  had 
lay ed  her  part  so  inimitably  that  I  had  been  in  a  state  of  painful 
icitement  and  self-reproach  from  the  moment  she  entci^  the 
oom.  I  at  once  tried  to  laugh  it  off !  Julia  could  well  afibrd  to 
Mig^  too,  and  laugh  she  did! 

"  You  see,  Mr. "  she  said,  '^  it's  not  necessary  to  dress  up 

wkward  boys  in  petticoats  should  you  care  to  get  up  any  more 
heatricals  on  board ;  do  let  us  try  some  little  domestic  tragedy,  I 
ihonld  so  like  it !" 

"  We  will,"  said  I,  "  provided  you  promise  not  to  call  me  in 
iipport  of  your  claim  to  the  first  part." 

"  That  I  promise,"  she  replied ;  "  you  had  your  scene  at  Zumpt's, 
fid  I  have  had  mine  at  Mrs.  Vanderlip's,  and  I  think  we  imder- 
^d  each  other  now  extremely  well ;  do  you  think  I  should  make 
good  actress  ?" 

"A  charming  one,  Julia." 

"We'll  have  some  theatricals  then  between  this  and  the 
oogley,  and  I'll  play  the  heroine." 

"  Your  respected  mother,  Julia  would  not  permit  such  a  thing," 
^aid,  with  just  the  slightest  tinge  of  savagencss. 

"  My  husband  will  have  to  decide  for  me  then." 

"Your  husband  !"  I  ejaculated  starting  up. 

"Don't  move,  I  beg  of  you.  There — thei^c — ^be  quiet :  good- 
'e,  I  really  must  go,  for  mamma  will  be  tired  of  waiting.  You  im- 
>»ed  on  her  beautifully,  she  did  not  know  the  pillow  scene — ^ha  1 
t!  good-bye,"  and  she  disappeared. 

m  a  second  she  put  her  head  in  at  the  door  again,  and  said, — 

"  Miss  Bentham." 

"You'll  remember   when  the  imeonscious    infant  smiles,  I 

"  Julia^  come  back  for  a  second  1" 

''No,  no,  Mr.  George,  I  only  wish  you  to  understand  that  a 
^  smart  young  man  may  sometimes  be  made  quite  as  uncon- 
cbM  at  a  baby." 

And  ivitih  that  she  was  gone. 
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I  had  serious  thoughts  of  dashing  after  her  and  learning  the 
meaning  of  those  mysterious  words  she  had  uttered,  "  My  kuikd 
tcUl  have  to  decide  far  me  then"  Her  husband !  What  the  deril 
could  she  mean  ? 

For  some  minutes  I  lay  back  pondering  in  my  mind  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  insane  myself,  when  the  door  opened  and  a  serrant 
entered  with  two  little  three  cornered  notes  addressed  to  myself. 
I  tore  one  open,  and  this  was  its  contents  : 

"  Dear  Mr. , 

"  The  departure  of  the  Thomas  Tlmkins  being  imavoidably  post- 
poned, on  account  of  damages  experienced  in  the  gale  before  ve 
reached  the  Cape,  and  various   circumstances  having  arisen  to 
hasten  the  union  of  my  daughter  Sophy  with  Major  McScrivensby, 
I  trust  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  the  wedding 
ceremonv  on  Saturdav  next.     Julia — but  I  dare  not  trust  mysefi 
to  write  more  of  her.     Your  friend  ilr.  Jellicoe  intends,  I  believe, 
to  iiddress  you  on  the  subject. 

"  Always  yours  truly, 

"Margaret  Bentham." 

Sta^X*ring  as  this  letter  was,  it  was  nothing  to  the  one  that 
came  next,  which  was  of  course  from  Jack  Jellicoe. 
It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Boy, 
"  Mrs.  Gillifray  Bentham  and  old  Foozle  Khan  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  prevent  all  further  misimderstaudings,  and 
heartburnings,  between  this  and  Calcutta,  it  is  wiser  for  him  to 
splice  himself  forthwith  to  Sophy.  I  have  reflected  the  matter 
over  aud  have  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  our  fellow- 
jiassengers  ha\'ing  nothing  else  to  do  all  day,  may  possibly  during 
the  voyage  chatter  about  Julia  and  myself,  and  that  it  is  the  best 
and  wisest  plan,  therefore,  to  make  her  mine  at  once.  The  two 
marriages  will,  in  consequence,  take  place  on  Saturday,  and  you, 
dear  boy,  I  expect  to  be  my  right  hand  man. 

**  Ever  vour  devoted  chum, 

"  Jack  Jellicoe." 

To  say  that  a  feather  propi»lled  against  me  would  have  floored 
me  when  I  had  finished  these  cflusions,  would  give  a  very  indistinct 
notion  of  the  state  of  mind  and  bodv  I  was  in. 

But  it  is  no  use  to  prolong  the  story.  I  very  soon  knew  what 
old  Jabez  Zumpt  meant  by  our  all  returning  to  his  hospitable  roof, 
and  when  that  rascal  Jack  Jellicoe  made  his  appearance,  I  had 
sufiieiently  recovered  myself  that  I  could  give  him  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand  and  wish  him  every  blessing. 

And  the  two  marriages  were  duly  solemnized,  and  though 
somewhat  hurried  and  with  little  or  no  dress  preparations  on  the 
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part  of  eveu  the  princiiml  in  the  affair,  it  was  a  very  jovial 
turn  out  aud  went  off  witliout  a  liitch.  Tlie  Rcvercud  Mr. 
Jcmiiigham  Joiioi  officiated  and  every  blessed  mait  that  coul<I 
be  spared  from  the  Thomas  Timkins  put  in  an  appearance, 
labci  Ziimpt  gave  a  spread  that  many  at  the  Cape  remember  tu 
:hi>  day,  and  both  McSerivensby  and  Jellicoc  aworc  that  if  ever 
:hey  had  a  son  apiece  they  woidd  make  him  Ktaud  godfather. 

And  what  is  more  tliey  kept  their  word,  for  though  it  soimds 
uimcwhnt  queer  to  musical  ears,  there  is  a  .Ta1>cz  Ziimpt,  McScri- 
rcnsby  in  iSeotland  and  a  Jabez  Zumpt  Jcllicoe  now  eating  his 
liiincrs  at  Liiieoln's  Inn. 


"  But  what  did  you  do  with  Mrs,  Jemiiighum  Jones  ?"  somo- 
xdy  asked,  as  the  old  major  at  the  conclusion  of  his  story  quietly 
Gllal  his  pipe  from  his  pouch. 

"  Oh  1  1  forgot  her,"  he  answered,  a  slight  frown  passing  over 
his  good-natured  face.  "  I  met  her  aftenvards  mauy  times — too 
often  perhaps — but  no  matter.  Another  day  I  may  tell  you  her 
hie.    It  was  not  an  enviable  one." 
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*1  riLITABY  Pnsons  on  an  organised  plan  as  receptacles  for  the 
J I  enibrccmcni  of  penal  diHripline  have  only  been  in  existence 
aKut  twentr  vears,  for  iLough  provost,  barrack^  and  garrisiHi 
ccl!s  n^cre  made  use  of.  oSci^ders  against  the  civil  or  social  lavs, 
and  the  military  laws.  i.e.  the  Articles  of  War  and  codes  of  dis- 
eipiino.  were,  when  tried  and  convicted  by  a  military  tribunal, 
ccnctmncd  to  work  cut  their  sentences  in  civil  gaols. 

Military  ptmishments  have  been  at  various  times  of  more  or 
less  severity,  dependent  upon  circumstances,  such  as  a  period  of 
peaceful  inaction ;  or  a  time  of  warlike  operations,  when  militarj 
discipline  requires  to  be  maintained  not  only  for  the  safety  of  the 
army,  but  the  honour  of  the  country,  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

Various  rules,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  have  been  framed  for 
the  better  govonimcnt  of  the  army,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
odenders.  which  are  still  extant,  commencing  with  one  by  Bichaii 
I.,  about  1190 :  but  the  &r^t  code,  as  a  systematised  one,  affecting 
not  only  the  army,  but  persons  with  whom  the  troops  came  intD 
contact,  such  as  '•  VictuaJlcrs,''  and  any  magistrate  of  "  towne  or 
country."  was  the  code  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  prepared  in 
September.  1&12,  by  "  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Generall  of  the  Forces,''  and  entitled  "Lawes  and  ordinances  of 
Ware,  established  for  the  bencr  conduct  of  the  Army  raised  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  for  the  defence  of  the  Kiug  and 
Kingilom." 

It  is  most  remarkable  to  obsene  in  these  "lawes,"  the  numtaf 
of  otiences  which  were  punishable  by  death;  for  the  violation  "of 
a  safe-guani ''  the  offender  was  to  "  die  without  mercy  •/'  for  "  tleft 
and  robberie  exceeding  the  value  of  twelvepence,"  death  also  vis 
prescribed.  And  the  offences  of  acting  as  a  traitor  or  committing 
mutiny,  were  also  punishable  by  death ;  offences  against  chastity 
were  also  to  be  expiated  in  a  similar  way.  The  Parliamentary  Anny 
in  a  few  years  later  enacteil  '•  .Vrticles  of  War,''  and  they  ruled  in 
ri^gard  to  women  following  the  army  if  impure,  "  that  if  married 
women  and  run  away  from  their  husbands,  they  shall  be  put  to 
death  without  niereie ;  and  if  they  be  unmarried,  they  shall  first 
be  married  by  the  hangman,  and  thereafter  by  him  scourged  out 
of  the  Army.''  These  quotations  from  the  laws  of  the  above  date 
ser\  e  very  much  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  nature  oi 
the  offences  which  were  dealt  with  by  capital  punishment.  Happilf 
education  and  advancing  enlightenment  with  the  wider  spread  d 
knowledge,  has  induced  the  infliction  of  lighter  penalties,  and 
the  provision  of  time  for  repentance  to  the  fallen. 

The  present  Articles  of  War  attached  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  in- 
quire that  every  oflicer  or  soldier,  not  having  just  impediineDti 
should  attend  Divine  Senice,  but  if  behaving  " indecently  or  ir- 
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cntly/'  lie  sliall  be  liable  to  trial  by  Court  Martial.  The  first 
articles  of  Lord  Essex^s  "  lawcs  and  ordinances/'  were  di- 
1  to  "  Duties  to  God/'  and  required  attendance  at  "  sermons 
•ublic  prayer/'  and  the  first  a^rticle  of  all  was  higldy  penal  in 
i  to  blasphemy,  for  it  directed  that  any  soldier  guilty  of 
bcmy,  should  have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  red  hot  iron. 
lie  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  especially  in  modem 
,  has  always  excited  the  disgust  of  the  country.  And  occa- 
ly  storms  of  indignation  have  arisen  when  the  results  have 
fatal  to  the  sufferers.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a  private  of 
oyal  Marines,  attached  to  the  Woohvich  division,  by  name 
as  Ramsey,  dying  from  lock  jaw,  in  November,  1835,  about 
night  after  he  had  received  134  laslies  out  of  150  to  which 
I  been  sentenced,  that  public  feeling  became  greatly  excited, 
i^illiam  IV.  at  this  time  issued  a  lloyal  Commission,  of  which 
Wharndifie  was  chosen  President,  to  *^  inquire  into  the 
J  modes  of  punishment  now  authorised  and  in  use  for  the 
enance  of  discipline  and  the  prevention  of  crime  in  our 
Forces/'  The  Commission  considered  it  its  duty  to  make 
il  and  very  careful  inquiries  into  Ramsey's  case ;  and  though 
bund  the  public  sympathized  with  the  man,  yet  the  man's 
ides,  who  would  be  liable  to  similar  infliction  (if  oftenders), 
3  sympathy  whatever  with  him.  Tlic  evidence  taken  by  this 
aission  was  given  by  all  classes  of  the  army,  from  the  Com- 
er-iu-Chicf  down  to  non-commissioned  officers,  privates,  and 
recruits,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Iliune,  M.P.,  gave  evidence, 
y\ir  officers  of  the  French  service  came  over  by  direction  of 
government,  to  tender  such  information  as  could  Ix^  afforded 
gard  to  punishments  and  discipline  in  the  French  Army ; 
ank  opinions  of  officers  general  and  regimental,  whose  verbal 
Qcc  could  not  be  obtained,  was  invited  by  a  circular ;  and  it 
;  too  much  to  say,  that  a  more  complete  record,  or  closer  ana- 
of  the  whole  question,  than  that  contained  in  the  report  of 
Commission,  dated  15th  March,  1830,  and  the  appendix 
to,  with  the  evidence,  does  not  exist. 

he  weight  of  opinion  very  strongly  inclined  to  the  mainte- 
i  of  corporal  punishment,  not  so  much  for  the  eftcct  it  pro- 
l  on  the  offender  himself,  but  for  the  terror  it  excited  in  tlu* 
8  of  those  who  witnessed  its  infliction  j  it  was  contended  very 
gly  that  other  punishments,  such  as  tlie  stoppage  of  pay, 
1  reduced  men  into  difficulties,  and  inflicted  losses  on  the 
uns  of  Companies,  who  were  liable  for  their  men's  regimental 
,  had  not  a  wholesome  or  properly  corrective  effect,  and 
ly  futile,  by  way  of  example  to  others,  was  the  incarceration, 
siinor  offences  could  be  punished  by  extra  di*ill,  by  a  few  days 
lement  to  the  barrack  yards,  or  by  a  short  imprisonment  in 
ck  cellfl,  the  offences  whicli  required  to  be  expiated  by  flog- 
conld  only  be  met  by  lengthened  imprisonment,  and  though 
confinement  might  on  the  sufferer^  in  some  cases^  cause 
:«•  IV.  B  B 


of  the  cat-of-nine-tails  ;  one  that  of  the  93rd  (the  Su 
Highlanders  .  commanded  by  Lieut-Colonel  Duncan  Mj 
the  men  in  the  re«riment  haring  been  rccnuted  from  the  i 
most  county,  were  held  together  by  a  clan  feeling,  and 
exercise  of  tact  and  judgment,  Colonel  ilacgregor  had  si 
on  home' service,  in  avoiding  a  resort  to  corporal  punishm 
regiment  had,  however,  to  take  its  tour  of  duty  in  t 
Indies,  sickness  and  mortality  ensued,  and  the  men  who  i 
out  as  recruits  came  chiefly  firom  large  towns,  Glasgow  ai 
burgh,  the  cheapness  of  rum  was  a  temptation,  they  c 
resist,  and  by  degrees  the  moral  discipline  which  had  been 
broke  down,  and  it  became  necessarv  as  a  check,  and  b^ 
example  to  offenders,  to  resort  to  flogging,  a  course  this  a 
ing  officer  found  absolutely  reqiusite  to  maintain  discipliu 
Another  case  was  one  quoted  by  the  Duke  of  \Vellingt( 
the  Commission,  in  which  the  commanding  officer  was  i 
the  use  of  the  lash,  and  in  order  to  avoid  it,  had  resorted 
punishments,  which  were  stated  to  have  been  "  innoxious 
selves,''  but  which  became  to  the  men  oppressive  and  "  1 
and  it  ended  in  the  battalion,  when  called  out  one  field  d 
ing  their  muskets  with  their  buttons,  and  firing  upon  th 
manding  and  other  officers,  of  the  regiment. 

The  number  of  stripes  to  be  inflicted  in  times  gone 
Tcry  hea\7',  and  even  prior  to  1832,  Regimental  Courts 
were  competent  to  order  no  less  than  300  lashes ;  the  thii 
the  wedge  was,  however,  introduced  in  that  year,  and  Re 
Courts  Martial  were  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  20( 
District  and  Garrison  Courts  Martial,  being  the  higher  t 
being  alone  allowed  to  pass  a  sentence  of  300  lashes. 
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opinion  and  the  influence  it  had  on  the  public  mind^  the 
Bill  introduced  in  1847,  had  the  following  clause  :  "XXV. 
it  enacted,  that  any  Court  Martial  may  sentence  any 
to  corporal  punishment  not  extending  to  life  or  limb  for 
lity,  misbehaviour,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  provided  that  no  such 
of  corporal  punishment  exceed  fifty  lashes." 
851,  in  lieu  of  the  word  "immorality,"  the  words  "dis- 
l  conduct,^'  as  more  general,  but  yet  equally  cogent  as  re- 
le  nature  of  offences  were  instituted.  In  1859,  owing  to 
I  punishment  being  inflicted  on  a  man  at  Woolwich  who 
fit  to  undergo  it,  "The  Duke  of  Cambridge,"  so  says 
erbert,*  "  immediately  he  came  from  abroad,  for  he  was 
it  the  time,  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made,  and,  I  believe, 
nded  the  officers  concemed.^^  This  case  came  prominently 
he  public,  and  there  were  very  strong  comments  made  upon 
e  press ;  the  result  was  that  in  the  next  yearns  Mutiny  Act, 
)lute  power  of  a  regimental  court  martial  to  sentence  a 
to  be  flogged  in  time  of  peace  was  withdrawn.f  The  con- 
writing  of  the  "  General  or  other  officer  commanding  the 
or  station,^'  being  required  to  be  obtained  first,  and  the 
tance  in  which  such  consent  can  be  dispensed  with,  is  now 
1  to  cases  "  of  mxitiny  or  gross  insubordination.^' 
foregoing  embraces  the  modem  history  of  flogging  in  the 
nd  though  the  subject  is  of  a  painful  nature,  there  is  one 
Qg  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it,  and  that  is,  the  sti'ong 
jct  effect  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  practice  by  pub- 
ion  whenever  any  case  of  undue  severity  occurs,  inasmuch 
le  mitigations  of  punishment,  and  the  restriction  of  power  to 
t  are  sho^vn  to  be  due  solely  to  the  i)ressure  of  public  opiidon ; 
re  is  even  some  prospect  of  that  opinion  advancing  much 
for  when  the  Mutiny  Bill  of  1864  was  passing  through 
unittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  flogging  clause  was 

I  to,  and  was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  thi'cc  in  a  house 
ty-seven  members. 

J,  however,  but  mere  justice  to  the  military  authorities  of 
intry  to  state  that  though  on  conviction  (grounded  upon 
ice,  the  weight  of  opinion  in  the  army  generally,  and  the 
n»  of  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Hill,  &c.), 

II  uphold  the  necessity  of  having  the  power  to  inflict  corporal 
aent,  in  order  to  secure  that  high  degree  of  discipline  for 
he  English  Army  is,  as  compared  with  other  armies,  prc- 
tly  distinguished.  They  have,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  code 
lification  established  in  November,  1859,  so  reduced  the 
■8  of  men  liable  to  the  lash,  that  they  have  deprived  for 
sent  their  opponents,  i.e.  the  advocates  of  the  total  abolition 

in  the  army,  of  the  most  forcible  or  telling  arguments 


Lord  Herbert's  evidenco  before  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons, 

,1860. 

ddtuie  of  Mutioy  Act  of  1860. 
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t)itty  could  cniiiloy  :  iiiai>iiiucli  as  no  man  can  iiovr  1) 
wilt  fur  oft'cnccs  of  a  very  agjiravatcd  chamctor,  an 
lie  iv]iu!itc(l,  tlio  first  ofteiicc  ticing  dealt  with  l)y  raiiu 
— ill  other  wonls,  hy  (xnifiiicmcut,  stoppajjt'  oi"  jjay, 
second  oflciK^c  aiouc  (ivhieh  must  l>c  of  iiii  oqiiall; 
ri>pn>h('iiHihlc  character)  rendering  a  man  amenable  t 

The  erimcH  whidi  arc  adjiiil^cil  to  Ix)  of  "  a  ver 
script  ii til,"  arc  thus  specified  in  the  Uuccn's  Kcgulai 
xeitiuii,  nmtinniis  conduct,  dmnlvcnucss  on  duty,  i 
march,  stealing  from  a  comrade,  repeated  aetn  of 
with  neeessarics,  arms,  accoutre mcnt:*,  amiuniiitioii, 
rlie  cluu!tc  whicli  says  that  men  piiilty  of  otlcncca  of 
tion,  and  twice  convicted,  an;  liable  to  covjmral  puni 
added  that  theyan'  not  tlieivfore  necessarily  to !»  com 
to.  It  will  1h;  thm  M'cnthatin  the  hands  of  judicioui 
hHijiholo  is  left  for  the  eweaiKi  fniin  or  aAoidano 
[iniiishnieiit :  and  <nic  ^ncral  officer,  lately  amimand 
district  {who  has  been  eimimcndcd  by  a  speech  of  the 
in-Chief  in  i>arliantoiit),  lias  verj'  much  {ritidcd  hinuu 
eretion,  and  worked  through  the  loopholes,  and  with 
cess  as  regards  discipline. 

\Ve  will  now,  in  advancing  to  tlic  subject  of  Mil 
revert  to  the  Itoyal  Commission  of  1830,  before  quo 
liei-s  nf  which  arrived  at  the  coii(?lnsion  that  " as  soo. 
a  <'ertain  nnnihei-  of  prisons,  e.^cliisively  for  militi 
>lioiild  be  provided.  'I'lie  reason  was  obvious,  viz. : 
ciation  of  soldiers,  who  liad  committed  brcaeluM  ol 
only,  with  criminals,  and  nmny  of  the  latter  of  a  hs 
was  only  itrovocativc  of  crime  in  the  army ;  it  will 
lint  it  is  nevertheless  trne,  that  this  admirable  rec 
MILS  appan'utly  lost  sight  of,  or  treated  with  apntliy  i 
about  six  years,  soldiei-s  being  still  continued  to  be 
gaols  to  work  <mt  the  sentences  of  courts  martial. 

Tn  IHli,  liowevcr,  the  then  Secretaiy  at  \Var 
(aftcnvards  lionl)  Ilardinge,  on  assiuuiug  office,  pn 
Comniaudcr-in-C'liicf  that  a  committee  ithoald  be  apj 
virstigiitc  and  report  "  on  the  means  of  carrying 
regular  system  of  military  imprisonment."  Time,  El 
on,  and  until  a  pressure  was  put  upon  the  Home 
ceiviug  numerous  complaints  of  the  inoonvenieuce 
the  numbers  of  prisouers  under  sentence  of  courts 
fined  in  the  civil  prisons  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Xn 
largo  military  depdts,  nothing  was  actually  done. 
committee,  of  which  the  late  General  Earl  Catiicait  i 
began  its  enquiries  in  earnest.  They  opened  by  sMJ 
opinion,  "  That  asBumiug,  in  limine,  tha  emof  jnm  to 
of  the  general  dilute,  tho\igh  not  total  abolitum  of  M 
ment,"  (this,  we  may  state  parenthetitAlty,  wu  4M 
misaion  for  mcb  a  cooitituted  Vidy  to  vakai)  ^^ 
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upcrable  difficulty  of  devising  any  new  satisfactory  penalty, 
nressive  of  crime  in  the  amiy,  the  committee  considered  they 
i  no  alternative  but  a  choice  between  civil  and  military  prisons," 
1  they  therefore  unhe8itatin<^ly  adopted  the  notion  of  establish- 
j  prisons  exclusively  for  military  offenders. 

Tlicre  being  at  various  military  stations  buildings  available, 
dcli,  though  not  in  all  instances  erected  for  ])rison  purposes,  yet 
Bscssed  the  materials  for  conversion,  steps  were  taken  to  test 
c  Bystcm  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Wcedcn,  Devonport,  and 
linburgh,  and  at  three  stations  in  Ireland.  In  1819  wlien  nine 
litary  prisons  at  home  had  Ix^n  working,  some  al)out  four  years 
d  others  rather  less,  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  (then  Lieutenaut- 
ilouc)  Jebl)),  Inspecitor  General  of  Military  Prisons,  was  en- 
led  to  rejwrt  as  follows  : — That  whereas  the  average  numl)er  of 
tdiers  in  1843  scntcMU'cd  to  confinement  amounted  to  twcntv 
r  1000,  and  corporal  punishment  was  not  so  much  restricted, 
;  confinements  had  been  reduced  to  thirteen  per  KKK),  cor- 
ral puni.shmcnt  being  at  the  same  time  resorted  to  li*ss  fre- 
cntlv- 

The  diminution  in  crime  was  chieflv  attributed,  and  no  doubt 
ry  properly  so,  to  the  withdrawal  of  soldiers  from  contact  with 
miuals,  Ijccausc,  apart  altogether  from  the  vice  created  by  asso- 
;tiou,  tiie  soldier  felt  himself  degraded  by  being  placed  side  by 
ie  with  a  felon,  and,  in  many  cases,  men  lost  that  moral  self- 
ipect  which  would  have  detcn'cd  them  from  getting  into  difficul- 
s  again. 

One  result,  as  specially  shown  in  the  last  annual  report  (1861) 

Sir  J.  Jebb  is  somewhat  curious.  The  expense  of  the  mili- 
ry  prisons  from  1858  to  18G1  inclusive,  had  actually  l)cen  de- 
lywl  out  of  the  pay  of  the  prisoners,  and  had  left  to  the  public 
iKilance  on  tie  right  side*.  This  was  the  eonsequenec  of  a  very 
tiolcsome  rule  that  the  soldier  when  in  confinement,  and,  there- 
re,  doing  no  duty,  ceased  to  draw  x)ay,  the  only  portion  issuable 
ring  the  actual  expense  of  his  maintenance. 

In  the  Report*  presented  to  parliament  in  1863,  the  establish- 
lents  arc  represented  to  have  cost  .t22,359  in  18()2,  and  the  pay 
\  the  prisoners  to  have  amounted  to  only  €21,200,  leaving,  as  it 
ere,  a  deficiency  in  this  respect  of  .fel,159 ;  but  tlieii  this  is  ae- 
nmted  for  by  the  diminution  of  force,  and  there  being,  happily, 
0  increase  in  crime,  whereas  the  establishments  have  been  main- 
lined with  but  little  ap[)reciable  variation  in  regard  to  expense. 

Sir  Joshua  Jebb  who  was  entrusted  not  only  with  the  adminis- 
ntion  of  the  military  prisons,  but  the  supervision  and  superin- 
ndence  of  county  and  convict  prisons,  was  not  unfrequently 
Xiued  of  a  tendency  to  Ixjnevolent  riews  in  regard  to  crime,  and 
o  simple  and  child-like  a  faith  in  the  representations  of  the 
laplains  as  to  the  contrition  and  reformation  of  ofiendei*s ;  the 

*  Beport  on  Diadpline  and  Management  of  Military  PrisoiH,  18(>2.  Trciicnted 
9L 
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rcadci's,  however^  of  the  able  annual  reports  made  by  tl 
in  regard  to  military  prisons  and  offenders,  will  perc 
while  he  was  anxious  to  produce,  where  possible,  a  rel 
effect,  he,  without  using  undue  harsliness,  never  disp 
false  or  mistaken  sympathy  in  regard  to  military  offer 
object  always  being,  as  the  tenor  of  many  of  his  report? 
impress  most  thoroughly  on  the  soldier  in  the  prison,  th: 
apart  from  the  disgrace,  worse  oft'  in  prison  than  when 
For  this  purpose  he  always  contended  strongly  that  time 
prison  should  not  reckon  as  military  service  or  towar 
the  ad^  antages  arising  out  of  such  service ;  that  in  hi 
offender  should  be  made  to  feel  the  effect  of  prison  n 
cordingly  prisoners  not  engaged  at  hard  labour  are  ] 
from  any  allowance  of  meat,  excepting  only  those  era 
hard  labour,  who  are  allowed  eight  oimces  on  two  d 
week,  in  order  that  when  discharged  from  prison  they  ra 
rendered  unfit  for  military  duty  l)y  physical  debility.  ' 
of  the  reduced  diet,  apart  from  its  operation  as  a  punis 
reported  by  some  of  the  governors  to  be  most  salutary  ; 
"  drunkards,  and  many  of  the  deserters  /^  for  though,  i: 
jority  of  instances,  men  have  lost  flesh,  they  have  imp 
vast  number  of  cases  in  general  health  and  muscular  sti 

A  system  of  classification  has  also  been  found,  as  n 
maintenance  of  order,  to  work  remarkably  well.  If  tl 
for  which  the  man  has  been  committed  has  been  of  a  se 
ractcr,  he  has  been  placed  in  the  third  class  ;  if  not,  lu 
a  gross  kind,  and  the  man^s  general  character  is  not  i 
he  is  rated  of  the  second  class,  from  this,  by  good  condu 
be  advanced  to  the  first,  and  to  this  latter,  as  a  special 
(which  is  much  coveted),  is  attached  the  meat  meal  of  ei{ 
on  a  Sunday. 

Another  rule  of  military  prison  discipline  is  worthy 
tion,  as  it  is  said  to  be  most  effectual.  Each  prisoner  fc 
week  is  required  to  sleep  as  a  soldier  on  guard,  and  the  1 
prisoners  have  so  to  sleep  every  other  night  during  the 
confinement,  second  class  prisoners  undergoing  this  pe 
on  every  third  night ;  prisoners  who  have  been  advanc 
first  class  are  alone  exempted  from  this  treatment.  The 
testimony  is  borne  by  the  governor  of  Fort  Clarence  tc 
of  this  system  : — "  Bad  soldiers  are  almost  always  lazy 
men,  who  value  their  bed  and  pipe  beyond  all  earthlj 
tions,  and  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  these  is  no  doubt  ; 
punishment ;  judging  by  their  countenances;  as  well  as  frc 
deavours  to  evade  this  punishment,  I  should  think  no  pj 
system  pinches  them  more  severely,  and  I  am  extremely 
the  arrangement  myself,  as  while  it  is  essentially  pena 
not  degrade.^' 

The  constitutional  form  of  government  in  practi 
country,  requiring  that  every  year  the  formal  sanction 
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ment  shall  Im  obtained  iluriiig  peace  to  the  contiouanec  of  a 
'atandiiig  army"  {sec  first  clause  of  tlio  Mutiny  Act),  every 
fum  of  military  punishment  can,  if  open  to  o))jectioii,  ))e  brou|;lit 
forward  for  consideration  or  rcvinion,  and  we  have  shown  that  this 
pon-er  has  not  cxistcil  theoretically  only,  liut  lias  in  the  case  of 
corporal  punishment  been  largely  exercised ;  at  the  same  time  the 
alteration  of  the  mode  or  manner  of  puniNliracnts  cannot  altogether 
put  a  stop  to  ofl'cncea,  and  Lord  Cathcart's  committee  inserted  a 
trnism  in  their  report : — "  Tliat  to  entertain  the  idea  of  totally 
abolishing  military  or  any  other  offences,  by  mere  human  means, 
ffonld  be  a  groundless  aud  visionary  expectation." 

It  is  due  to  the  committee,  liOMevcr,  to  state  that  though 
becdlcss  of  their  truism,  they  did  not  fail  to  pcrecive  tliat  much 
night  be  done  by  way  of  moral  influeiiec  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  |iunishmcnt  by  the  cueouragcnicnt  of  good  behaviour,  and  they 
ilio  said  that  the  rewai'd  "  ti>  the  well-condnetcd  sohli(<r  was  no 
lew  conducive  to  the  good  order  of  the  service  than  the  puuish- 
fflent  of  tlic  bad." 

Since  181t,  the  date  of  the  eommittcc'.H  report,  very  niueli 
has  been  done  in  this  respect.  Army  libraries,  furnished  at 
Ihe  public  expense,  have  been  extensively  distributed,  and  but 
recently  a  considerable  development  of  the  library  plan  has  bei-n 
■dopted,  giving  increased  facilities  to  soldiers,  and  making  tlic 
BOTcming  body  of  the  librarj'  committees  representative  of  all 
■nkt,  &om  the  officer  to  the  private,  tlius  avoiding  the  hitherto 
Bchisivc  TCgidation  of  these  institutions  hy  officers  as  mere  matter 
rf  dn^.  Lectures  to  the  troops  in  the  winter  evenings  are  cx- 
hnrirely  delivered.  The  good  conduct  regulations  liavc  been  re- 
lied to  itSbrd  every  opportunity  for  reward  to  the  well-eondueted. 
Anmsements,  in  the  shape  of  games  (<'hcss,  backgammon, 
Atn^ts),  have  been  furnished ;  gymnasia  are  gradually  being 
ncted  aiad  opened.  Money  prizes,  in  the  shape  of  juiy  for  execllencc 
■nnketry,  ABve  been  given,  aud  there  is  fair  reason  now  to  hope 
"ieieaicy,  at  leaat  a  fair  amount  of  instruction  and 
is  being  BO  placed  within  the  ready  reach  of 
ibstantinl  attraction  from  the  vice  which  inr- 
gTatison  towns  is  afforded,  and  that  every  inducement  is 
ofieied  to  avoid  the  penalties  indicated  by  the  heading  of  this 
"Military  Prisons  and  Punishments." 
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^^  rpmS  can't  go  on  much  longer/'  said  I  to  my  chum, 
X  Newsham ;  "  that  villain,  Samuelson,  has  sent  me  an 
of  his  cursed  reminders  this  morning.  It's  shixty  per  shent 
a  vengeance.  Here,  I've  paid  the  villain  j620  interest  alone 
last  October,  on  his  little  bill  for  £300,  to  say  nothing  of  tl 
piano  which  I  took  at  first  starting  as  part  payment.  I  h 
pay  £i  for  the  rent  of  its  standing  room,  for  I  couldn't  s 
and  now  it  has  become  fire- wood." 

Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders,  began  cutting  up  some 
Cavendish,  and  suggested  that  wc  should  send  to  the  me 
some  shandy-gafF. 

'^  It's  very  clear,"  my  friend  ol)servcd,  after  having  dipp 
beak  into  the  can  for  so  long  a  period  that  I  could  see  h: 
nose  through  its  glass  bottom,  ^^it's  very  clear  that  som 
must  be  done,  but  it  is  difficult  at  this  moment  to  say  what, 
a  very  severe  attack  of  bill — ions ^" 

I  threw  the  pewter  at  the  offender's  head,  for  the  pm 
under  the  circumstances,  at  least  offensive. 

"  Won't  the  governor  come  forward  ?" 

^^  It's  no  use  asking  him." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  little  Lucy  McTavish,  the  quarter-m 
daughter,  is  to  have  £600  on  her  marriage  day.  Sandy  g 
out  this  morning  in  the  ante-room.  Marry  her  out  of  hand, 
your  game." 

*'  Tom,  you're  a  beast !  Marry  her  yourself,  and  lend  i 
money.     What  d'ye  think  of  that  ?" 

Tom's  pipe  required  a  good  deal  of  attention  about  this  ] 
and  my  suggestion  fell  on  heedless  ears. 

"  Well,"  I  said  at  last,  shoving  my  forage  cap  down  ov 
eyes,  and  buckling  on  my  belt  for  afternoon  parade,  "  ] 
hanged  if  I  don't  cut  the  whole  concern.  I  can't  stan 
keeping  up  appearances  any  longer.  I'll  sell  at  once.  I'l 
for  British  Columbia,  and  with  the  paltry  residue  of  my  shi 
fortunes,  I'll  buy  land  and  niggers,  and  a  half-breed  wife,  aj 
teach  my  young  savages 

To  mock  the  hairy  faced  baboon, 
And  worship  Munbo  Junto  in  the  uioontain  of  the  moon. 

Having  delivered  myself  of  this  sentiment,  I  strutted 
parade  as  if  I  had  £10,000  a-year. 

To  tell  the  sober  truth,  things  were  beginning  to  look  des] 
Nearly  two  years  of  home  service  on  a  subaltern's  pay,  an 
but  a  small  allowance,  had  done  their  work.     Step  by  step, 
but  as  surely  as  the  march  of  time  itself  was  I  marching  tn 
Already  the  ground  had  been  cut  from  under  my  feet,  alreai 
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the    demon  of  impccuniosity  woiind  his  slimy  arms  around  mc^ 
Lag'gmg  me  closer  and  closer  in  his  imrelaxing  embrace.     But  a 
dsuy  or  two,  it  seemed  to  me,  ere  the  waters  should  close  over  my 
hectd — on  all  sides  I  was  pestered  ^rith  small  debts.     In  to^n  I 
da.re  not  look  my  tailor  in  the  face,  and  streets  were  as  relent- 
lessly closed  to  me  in  the  West  End  as  to  the  vagrant  out-at- 
ell>ow8  Dick  Swiveller  at  the  seediest  time  of  his  "hard-up^^  life. 
Beliind  all  this  loomed  in  gigantic  proportions  the  tcnific  "  pro- 
mise to  pay/'  to  the  tune  of  j£300,  and  Mr.  Samuelson's  vulpine 
face  haunted  my  dreams  by  day  and  night.    Was  there  any  way  out 
of  all  this  ?     Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  value  of  my  com- 
missions, pay  oflF  everything,  and  make  a  fresh  start,  even  as  a 
day  labourer  in  some  new  countrj-  ?     God  help  me  !  it  was  hard 
to  decide.     Let  those  who  would  judge  me  place  themselves  in 
Bay  position,  and  ask  themselves  how  they  would  have  acted  if  so 
situated.     Called  upon  one  side  to  join  in  expenses  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  rest,  w^hich  it  was  impossible  to  refuse,  compelled  to 
live  at  a  mess  and  pay  daily  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life  at 
the  rate  of  a  first-class  hotel,  stationed  for  months  within  an  hour 
<>f  London  itself,  its  temptations,  its  snares  at  one's  very  feet, 
^sociated  with  men,  many  of  them  from  long  acquaintance  and 
close   intimacy  my  dearest  friends,  whose  means  outvalued  mine 
"y  ten  times, — nay,  twenty  times, — to  keep  pace  with  whom  was 
^  impossible  as  it  was  for  the  frog  to  swell  himself  into  the  ox, 
yet  whose  society  had  become  almost  a  part  of  my  nature,  was  it 
^d  that  my  powers  of  resistance  should  yield  in  so  unequal  a 
struggle?      In  my  mind^s  eye  I  saw  the   little  cottage   on  the 
^cstem  coast  basking  in  the  bright  Devonshire  sun,  the  dear  girls 
laughing  round  the  croquet  hoops,  my  darling  mother  busy  at  her 
S^J^niums,  and  all  as  merry  and  cheerful  as  light  hearts  and  in- 
J^cent  and  guileless  natures  have  a  right  to  be.     But  presently 
t*ie  fair  spring  sky  is  overcast ;  a  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
^^d^  is   rising  in  the  far-oft'  horizon,  which  will   blacken  and 
^^'^CTire  the  bright  zenith.     Why  does  the  village  postman  with 
^^  hag  for  the  Hurst,  come  to  cloud  over  the  peaceful  hapi)iness 
?*  this  contented  home  ?     Why  does  ilary,  the  housemaid,  shrink 
?5icV.  almost  trembling  as  she  takes  a  letter  from  Master  lieginahl 
JJ^to  master's  study  ?     Why  does  my  poor  father  stride  gloomily 
^5^1 1,  with  hat  drawn  over  his  eyebrows,  and  sadly  calling  to  his 
?*"ife  and  daughters — my  mother  and  sisters,  alas !  and  say,  "  There 
^  tii^  news  from  Reginald,  my  love.'' — "  What — more  money  ?" 
'^  1^0,  indeed;  he  says  he  must  sell  out.     It  has  come  to  that 
^t  l^at.     What  is  he  to  do  now  ?     How  can  he  hope  ev(!r  to  suc- 
^^d  in  life  ?"     Where  now  is  the  brightness  of  the  afternoon  ? 
^"at  blight  has  fallen  on  the  Hurst  ?     The  roses  and  the  jes- 
*aixiijg  have  no  scent,  the  feathered  songsters  on  the  trees  arc 

J     Sad,  indeed,  is  the  picture.     And  yet  I  thought  then  that  I 
^*®™cd  myself  everything  I  could,  and  was  as  modet^sAa  ^»  \«»»- 
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sitik'.  Il(j\v  scltish  had  Ijocii  my  coiuhict  I  did  not 
iinmvaiils.  It  V.IS  when  I  ncnt  hoiiir  a  year  lutci 
<-iiihark<Hl  tor  Iiidiii,  that  I  saw  how  j^rcat  had  bcci 
of  those  di'jir  (im-!*,  how  nicaf^ni  had  become  the 
(httly  rxistciicc ;  iiow  thi'v  liu(l  ptiielicd  )ierc  and  na 
the  |iiiiiy  eiiri'ia>;(!  had  been  parted  with,  and  Edith' 
hr)w  I'ltw  had  Im-cu  the  Ktrii^'j;lc  to  make  both  cuds 
nh;it  an  ohjei-t  V — that  T  mitiht  have  an  uxtra  tcn- 
w;istc  in  w'liseh-ss  frivolities. 

Sii  rail  on  my  thoughts  as  the  men  did  the 
|il!it(H)n  exrn'ise.  The  eye  of  the  stern  Serjeant-!^ 
tlieiii,  anil  it  was  niiuecessai-j' for  a  haphws  and  jm; 
olheer  til  nmse  himself  from  a  hrowri  study  on 
Itiit  presently  1  fonnd  the  Serjeant-Major  standing 
iiis  li:ind  to  his  eup,  askiuy  leave  to  dismisii  the  pa 
Icl'r  alone  to  my  thonjthts. 

I  sannleivd  <rter  to  the  mess-honse,  for  the  Dor 
to  Ik'  (Irann  at  fonr,  r.M.  There  was  a  great  erov 
the  Ante-ll(H»m.  The  tickets  were  in  two  ha-rs 
minies  [if  the  snliseiiln-is,  the  oilier  with  the  horses 

"  Carter  !"'  cried  ont  the  man  who  was  drawing 
put  his  hand  into  the  bi!;i  for  a  horse,     "  Neptnnu: 

"  N'lit  SI)  IhiiI  that!"  said  sonut  one;  "he'a  at  1 

"  I'll  sell  him  for  ,tlO/'  said  Carter. 

■■  llankinson,  he  frets  Star  of  the  West." 

"  MoiitjfonnTv — ('ai-actarus." 

'■  ilnrrali  for  the  Ancient  JJriton  !  They  say  th 
aiv  to  he  hiilVand  woad  spots," 

"  I'll  ;.'ivc  yon  two-and -six pence  for  tliat  horse 
"  he's  at  m  to  1,  hnt  I  like  the  name." 

"Til  take  r.  l)oh." 

'•|>.nie!" 

Xanii"  followed  name.  Biiekstoiic  liad  jjone,  i 
I  he  iitlier  fiivonnti's.  an<l  at  liist  I  heard  my  name  t 

•' Kord — lij-  Jove!"  shouted  the  hitherto  ira 
"  yoii'iv  in  luek — the  Marqnis !" 

i  was  ininicdintely  Kiirrouudcd  by  a  crowd  who 
ticket  at  any  cost,  for  tlic  Munjuis  had  becom 
favourite  in  our  mesit  ever  since  the  mishap  of  Oh 
one  of  onr  knowin;;  ones  knew  a  man  who  knew  or 
was  mi  intimate  friend  of  the  trainer  of  the  Morqa 
Hceiii^  pntjihet  had  already  predicted  the  hi^h  fu 
datd)tcfny  awaited  the  horse.  But  I  was  not  inclii 
my  ticket :  it  was  about  the  only  piece  of  luck  w 
thia  manv  months. 

Wit)iiM  half  an  honr  I  found  myself  seated  in  1 
Mtmrncl  arm-chair,  discussing  some  of  his  li ' 
heani  of  my  good  luck  at  the  lottery,  nowfl 
ing  to  me  tk  sclictac  for  Tunnf^  lay  % — *"" 


'  ^^S^ 
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h,  I  confess^  being  then  in  the  full  possession  of  all  my  facul- 

I  at  once  pronounced  to  be  utterly  absurd  and  out  of  the 

tion. 

t  must  be  premised  that  Tom  was  a  bit  of  a  turfite ;  that  is  to 

he  occasionally  put  on  tightish  trousers  and  a  white  over- 

and  was  seen  in  company  with  others  in  the  same  attire 
:]\  was  so  uniform  in  appearance  that  it  seemed  to  be  decided 
•me  sealed  pattern  kept  in  the  possession  of  the  Jockey  Club) , 
^n  a  dog-cart  wended  his  way  to  training  stables,  and  had 
prions  interviews  with  strange  shabby-looking  individuals, 
iiung  about  the  premises  as  if  they  were  in  mortal  terror  of 

discovered  and  summarily  ejected,  aud  was,  as  he  used  to 
^  put  on  to  a  good  thing — a  deuced  good  thing — quite  out- 
you  know/'  Moreover,  he  kept  a  small  book  with  a  clasp, 
^  exoteric  eyes  a  simple  memorandum  book,  which  was  pro- 
1  on  every  occasion,  and  in  which  were  registered  statements 
otes,  such  as  "  £40  to  .612  against  Featherweight's  Mont- 
ry/'  or  "  £5  to  £2  against  Buckstone,  with  Pc  4  of  the 
jrs."  His  reference  to,  and  his  study  of  this  booic  during 
lonth  of  May  was  particularly  close,  but  it  never  seemed  to 
lat  he  made  much  out  of  these  little  transactions,  for  he 
ally  came  back  from  race  meetings  with  a  marked  depression 
iintenance,  and  used  dolefully  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
ed  his  money  again.  And  upon  one  occasion  when  he  had 
sd  me  at  some  second-rate  races  that  he  would  mark  my  card 
c,  so  that  he  would  put  several  pounds  in  my  pocket,  not 
3f  his  horses  was  even  placed,  a  lamentable  downfall  for 
ny.  At  another  time,  after  having  disappeared  soon  after 
ing  parade  with  a  look  of  the  most  bloated  importance, 
I,  as  he  said,  to  do  a  little  business  at  the  Chigstoke  Spring 
ing,  he  came  back,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  not  only  with  his 
etween  his  legs,  but  also  accompanied  by  a  species  of  Old 
of  the  Mountain,  in  the  shape  of  a  ^^  leg,"  to  whom  he  had 
3  heavily,  that  he  could  only  clear  off  the  score  finally  by 
J  the  "  ring-man''  to  dinner  and  putting  him  up  for  several 

Now,"  said  this  enthusiastic  man,  *'  you  have  got  the  Marquis, 
e  will  tell  you  that  is  €25  safe  in  your  pocket.  No  doubt  it 
Y  nearly  in  your  pocket.  But  tell  me,  what  use  is  five-and- 
y  sovereigns  to  you  ?" 

9h,  come,  I  say,  £25 "  I  began  to  expostulate. 

fes,  I  know ;  you  mean  to  say  that  it  will  pay  your  month's 
bill,  and  your  expenses  to  Epsom,  &c.,  &c.,  but  it  won't 
you  and  put  your  head  above  water.  Now,  it's  my  firm 
;tion  that  that  horse  won't  win." 

e  looked  so  absurdly  wise  as  he  enunciated  this  very  slowly, 
[  Toared,  *'  Why,  you  ridiculous  old  blockhead,  how  many 
onvictions  have  you  had  this  year,  and  how  much  have  thev 
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A  horse  wlio  nobody  knows  anythiu^  about  will  \ 
Xow,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  ])ut  out  ever 
that  X'.^ri  in  takiii*^  the  odds  against  tluit  horst — lie 
Just  think,  .CKKX)  to  .t25.  Good  heavens!  CKX 
cv(»rything,  and  enoufrh  left  to  see  you  throujrh  t 
years.  Take  mv  advice*,  do  it.  One  thousand  j^oldc 
Oh,  ])y  the  Lord!" 

*'  Well,  but  what  horse  is  it  ?" 

He  leant  over  and  whispered,  '^Caraetaeus  !" 

This  was  too  much.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  Ca 
was  so  disffusted  with  the  man  trying  to  nuike  duck 
of  my  little  all,  and  "  all,"  too,  which  was  still  ii 
d'  csjuif/ue/'  that  in  a  rage  1  left  the  turf  visionary, 
dress  for  dinner. 

Xcwsham  again  attacked  me  in  the  billiard-roi 
night.  I  had  just  pocketed  the  whole  pool,  and  was 
spirits,  that  without  thinking  twice  what  I  was  ai 
'*  All  right,  ])ut  it  on  for  me  1^^ 

>.cxt  day  Tom  went  to  toun.  He  retunaed  in  t' 
tell  me  that  he  had  got  the  odds  against  Caractaci 
good  and  safe  men.  I  did  not  receive  him  veiy  cc 
was  not  at  all  ])leased  with  my  commission.  It  fi 
dawn  upon  my  obscured  intellect,  arithmetic  never 
out*  of  my  aecom|)lislnnents,  that  1  had  made  very  ii 
culations.  If  Marcjuis  did  win  1  lost  my  advantage  i 
if  any  other  hors(*  won  I  lost  .i;25,  and  in  fact  I  waa 
Cara(!tacns  alone ;  and  when  the  Derby  Day  drew  ii 
annoyed  at  having  thus  frittered  away  my  chances  o 
little  ready  money,  that  I  wouhl  not  join  the  regimci 
deti^nnined  to  remain  in  the  camp  all  day.  Most  o 
went  up  to  town  the  night  before  the  great  race  tc 
the  road,  antl  tlie  rest  were  to  take  an  early  tmin 
morning.  There  were  only  two  men  sitting  at  brct 
went  over  to  the  mess-house ;  one  disapproved  of  ra 
ciple,  the  other  was  the  wrctehed  orderly  officer.  Tl 
tion  was  lugubrious  in  the  extreme.  Sternly  1  read  i 
again  the  same  line  in  the  advertisements  of  the  ' 
witliout  luulerstanding  a  word  of  it.  The  situation  i 
so  awfid,  that  I  meditated  horrible  things.  To  me,  1 
in  spirit,  entered  Sitwell  of  ours. 

"  \Miat,  Reggy,  not  gone  to  the  Derby?  Wond 
cease, — ^j-ou  will  die  here  of  anxiety.  Come  with  n 
by  the  10.25  train.'' 

"  I«  it  too  late  to  ask  for  leave  ?" 

''  No.    Tlic  Chief  is  going  by  the  same  tndn. 
ask." 

I  Btonned  the  Colonel's  quarters.  "  Yes/'  lie  sa 
must  be  baek  without  fail  cither  to-uight  or  llie  fl 
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moRDv  morning,  for  your  general  court-martial  is  to  re-assemble 
at  ten.'' 

"Isay,^'  said  Sitwell  presently,  as  he  called  for  me  at  my 
quarters,  "  I  saw  two  men  just  now,  who,  I'll  take  my  oath,  are 
bailiffs.    Who  can  they  be  after  in  these  lines  V 

As  he  spoke,  two  mean,  scrubby-looking  men  came  round  the 
^rner,  and  I  heard  them  inquiring  the  way  to  Mr.  Ford's  hut. 
'By  Jove,  Sitwell,  Fm  wanted,  as  the  thieves  say.  What  shall 
[do?" 

"Coblertz!"  sung  out  Sitwell,  and  my  servant  appeared. 
'Tell  those  men  there  (you  see  them?)  when  they  ask  for  Mr. 
''ord,  that  your  master  is  on  the  main  guard  in  the  A.  lines.  You 
bow"  (two  miles  oft*) . 

"Yes,  your  honour,  I  understand,''  said  my  faithful  batman, 
ith  an  Irishman's  appreciation  of  the  outwitting  of  a  bailiff. 

After  a  short  altercation  the  men  disappeared,  and  we  saw 
»em  trudging  away  in  the  distance.  The  coast  clear,  Sitwell,  the 
olonel,  and  myself  jumped  upon  the  'bus,  and  drove  to  the 
ation.  It  was  rather  late  in  the  day  by  the  time  we  arrived  on 
e  course,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering  the  where- 
outs  of  our  drag.  In  fact,  those  mounted  on  its  top  first 
jhted  us,  and  Newsham  was  despatched  to  pilot  us  through  the 
owd  of  gipsies,  swells,  loafers,  and  smartly-dressed  ladies,  to  the 
van  where  flowed  the  champagne.  The  lunch  was  all  ready  to 
eaten,  and  the  bell  was  ringing  to  clear  the  course  for  the  great 
2e.  In  a  few  minutes  more  and  I  should  know  the  worst.  Even 
everything  went  against  me,  I  must  have  a  better  appetite  for 
ach  than  I  had  for  breakfast :  I  could,  at  least,  fall  no  lower, 
owever,  I  could  not  laugh  and  "  chaff"  with  the  others,  but  I 
med  my  back  on  the  stand,  detcnnined  not  to  think,  if  I  could 
Ip  it,  till  all  was  over.  "They're  off!"— "No,  they're  not!" 
"What  a  brute  that  is ! — why  don't  the  jock  get  him  back  ?" — 
false  again !" — "  At  last  thev  go  !" — "  No,  by  Jove,  not  yet !" 
-"There— the  flag  is  down  !"  " 

"Take  a  glass  of  champagne,"  said  Newsham  to  me;  "take  a 
ass  of  champagne,  old  boy,  and  don't  fret." 

Tom,  I  could  see,  from  his  wry  face,  had  some  sharp  prickings 

the  conscience  for  having  befooled  me.     I  had  not  yet  forgiven 

Jn,  and  sulkily  sat  with  my  head  down,  and  refused  even  to  look 

•  the  race.    Not  even  cries  of  "  Here  they  come,  all  of  a  heap  !" — 
Marquis  wins  V' — "  The  favourite  wins !"  the  deafening  cheers 

•  the  stand,  and  the  wild  gesticulations  of  all  round  me  in  the 
■ag,  could  rouse  me  from  my  gloomy  lethargy. 

Suddenly  a  profound  silence  has  fallen.  Oh,  those  few  seconds 
intense  expectation  ere  the  number  goes  !     What  agony  have 

ey  caused,  and  will  they  yet  cause  on  those  Epsom  Downs  ! 
"  What  horse  did  win  ?"  said  the  Colonel.     "  It  wasn't  the 

arquis?^* 

No,  by  George  I  I  don't  know  the  colours  in  the  least,  but 


tt 
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tlit-y  -wcni't  JIcrr\''s,  I'll   sivear,"  said  NewMliam, 
pi-t-nt  turf  oriictd,  and  strangely  ignorant. 

"'riiurc  goes  tlic  hiiiiiIki* — 11." 

lUcvuii — clfVfii — eleven — how  muny  tliousaiul  c 
loiifritift  to  tlic  greatcvj  ontcr  crowd  of  tlic  uuiiiitiati 
looked  down  eagerly  on  their  eanls  to  see  wliat  hi 
to  crlevcii. 

"('auactacus!" 

"  lly  Jove,  Keftgy,  you're  a  made  man  !"  and  Nev 
ivnind  me  like  a  Tnalli:ll^  excited  hcyoud  measure,  au< 
liis  life  by  \un  scorn  of  tlie  height  at  whieh  he  ' 
ground,  and  of  his  eltisencss  to  the  side  of  the  drag. 

It  was  wonic  time  before  I  iVidiKcd  luy  good  fi 
alm(}Nt  Ntuiineil.  It  was  an  escape  almost  frum  the 
hhifk  dcRpnir.  My  mind  iigain  uiindercd  on  home, 
my  luck  again  and  again.  I  was  not  this  time  dcRi 
the  weight  of  a  hi-avy  sorriiw  on  thoce  who  were  tl 
mo  in  this  world.  AVas  it  sim])ly  hick?  Let  the 
mediin  fatalist,  the  gloomy  llinduu  imw  his  head  to 
"  Kismnt,"  and  i-eccive  with  the  same  impcrturliabk 
IieiLviest  alHictions  and  tidings  of  the  liveliest  joy; 
C^hristian,  in  all  reverence,  see  something  hidden  bel 
scrcc^n  of  actnal  cAxnts,  and  linmbly,  thankfully  1 
hand  which  lias  avertc<l  burdens  and  trials  from  t 
snn^ly  free  from  all  blame,  and  n|)oii  whom  no  punis 
fall'i'  Imagine  sneli  thoughts  ds  these  on  a  ract 
passing  through  the  mind  of  a  gay  young  suhalteru 
made  hundreds  on  the  Derby ! 

"  I'offue  la  galirel  more  champagne !  ^egffv,  yo 
wish  you  joy !  Keggy,  your  luck  quite  consoles  i 
(live  us  your  hand,  Iteggj';  no  scUuig  this  time,"  a: 
muiid  of  the  whole  drug,  I'eeciviug  cougratulatioua  o 

Dead  Ix^at,  about  two,  p.m.,  1  got  to  l>cd  in  m 
the  region  of  St.  James's  Square,  the  precise  street 
to  state.  Newsham  and  I  got  leave  to  turn  in  on  tw 
parlour,  for  the  house  was  full  from  cellar  to  garrc 
strict  iujunctiou  to  call  ns  at  five,  a.m.,  wc  tumble 
Jly  dreams  verc  naturally  of  the  race.  I  felt  m 
tlirougli  space  on  the  back  of  a  charger  fleeter  ti 
hippopilf,  or  Pegasus,  or  Alborak  himself,  amidst  a  t 
hones,  and  amidst  the  uproar  of  iufuriated  crowdi 
fcratiug  in  stunning  accents  "  Caractacua  wins  1  i 
vins  1"  On,  on,  ou,  through  clouds  of  dust,  the  4m 
of  clanging  hoofs  in  my  cars,  the  vild  exertioiu  i 
themselves,  and  their  phantom  jockeys  rousing  me  t( 
the  pace  at  each  instant  increastiig  in  wondroiu  If' 
itself  seemed  overhauled  and  passed  in  the  racej  i 
jawiiiDg  jffeciirioe  opened  at  my  hone's  feet, 
tf^gedieriortlielesp,  satdintb.  ft  craah  fifl  1 
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omless  and  frightful,  in  which  I  fall,  and  fall,  until  tlioroughly 

ed,  I  discovered  that  Boots,  in  his  attempts  to  waken  mc,  had 

ed  me  off  the  sofa. 

Sulkily  and  with  splitting  headaches  Tom  and  I  apparelled 

elves,  and  bade  Boots  fetch  us  a  cab. 

1  cab  on  the  morning  after  the  Derby ! — the  idea  was  pre- 

erous.     Had  either  Tom  or  myself  been  wide  awake,  we  should 

bave  sent  the  domestic  on  so  bootless  an  errand.     Naturallv 

Btumed  cabless.     It  was  by  this  time  nearly  six  o'clock,  the 

I  was  at  6.30  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  so  we  walked  moodily 

a  the  street  on  our  way  to  the  station. 

The  streets  were  empty.     Thick  clouds  driving  through  the 

en  sky  forecast  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.     As  we  turned  out 

ar  streets,  Tom  cried  out,  "  I  say.  Ford,  what  a  nuisance  this 

As  he  spoke,  a  man  emerged  out  of  a  neighbouring  area, 
walked  straight  towards  us.     I  knew  his  ugly  face  ])erfectly 

It  was  one  of  the  bailiffs  who  had  been  in  search  of  me  the 
before  at  camp.     He  seemed  to  know  me  too,  though  it  is 
a  mystery  how  he  obtained  his  information. 
^  Mr.  Ford,'' — he  commenced. 

t  was  no  time  for  explanation,  so  I  pulled  Newsham  along, 
started  off  at  a  canter.  At  Regent  Street  we  looked  back, 
saw  the  man  pounding  steadily  after  us,  but  still  half  the 
th  of  Jermyn  Street  behind.  Through  Pan  ton  Street  into 
ester  Square,  across  St.  Martin's  Lane — good  heavens !  the 
c  of  St.  Martin-in-the- Fields  is  a  quarter  past.  Tom's  watch 
;  be  slow.  The  enemy  behind  had  gained  a  few  paces  already, 
suddenly  it  appeared  that  he  got  reinforcements.  Another 
by  scoimdrcl  had  joined  him  from  some  of  the  purlieus  in  the 
ibourhood. 

What's  that  V*  said  Tom.  "  By  Jove !  it's  a  cab  coming 
I  Trafalgar  Square,  and  a  four-wheeler — a  growler ;  if  they 
it  we're  done." 

Vith  great  presence  of  mind  he  waved  his  handkerchief,  but 
y  took  no  notice. 

It's  all  right,"  I  said,  almost  breathlessly, "  cabby's  got  a  fare." 
■  Yes,  he's  passed  them.  Here  he  comes.  I  wish  they  would 
us  in." 

Itrange  it  must  have  seemed  to  sec  two  swell  figures  in  white 
>y  coats,  white  hats,  with  the  blue  veils  still  on  them,  flying 
igh  the  deserted  streets  at  this  early  hour  as  fast  as  their 
could  carry  them.  The  cab  neared  us,  slackened  its  pace  a 
,  and  the  occupant  having  looked  out  and  stared,  it  passed 
Presently  it  reached  the  Strand  and  stopped.  Out  came  the 
anger's  head,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  alongside. 
Are  you  going  to  Waterloo  Bridge  ?"  he  said ;  ''  will  you 
a  lift?" 

[ow  joyfully  we  accepted  the  welcome  offer  of  this  kindest  of 
ucitans^  I  leave  my  readers  to  imagine.     If  anything  could 
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li:iv(^  roiisolcd  us  for  our  liard  run,  it  was  to  sec  ou 
sucrs  pull  up  dead  short  as  wc  jrot  into  the  cab,  and  n 
or  two's  frlooniy  j^azc,  turn  slowly  ])a('k. 

Waterloo  15ridgc  was  soon  reached,  and  in  tw( 
1  wiis  in  my  tub  preparing  for  breakfost  and  my  ji 
as  a  member  of  a  general  court-martial.  There  are 
("ongenial  to  meditation  as  that,  coolest  of  retreats  1 
As  i  sponged  and  rubbed  myself  red  with  the  hardcsi 
reviewed  my  position  with  the  calmness  of  a  general 
his  battle,  ])ut  is  still  uncertain  in  what  manner  lie  < 
himself  of  his  victor^'.  T  liad  won  my  money,  but 
week  to  settling  day,  and  my  inexorable  enemies, 
would  be  sure  to  reach  the  camp  by  the  next  trs 
hardly  cpiash  their  writ  by  giving  them  a  cheque  at  a 
on  Joe  Johnsou  or  the  other  turf  capitalists  who  i 
debtors.  No  baililf  would  listen  to  such  a  proposal ; 
v»  ished  to  avoid  a  week's  incarceration  and  the  end 
which  it  would  entail,  1  must  take  some  steps  to  1 
V.  ithdra^m.  "  1  will  go  to  the  Colonel,"  I  at  last  sa 
*'  the  old  man  has  always  been  a  true  friend  to  mc 
ashamed  to  ask  him  for  assistance,  which  I  shall  be 
good  to  him  n(*xt  week."  Nor  were  my  hopes  in  his 
foufuled.  lie  promised  to  encounter  the  bailiffs  hi 
behalf,  and  1  was  agreeably  surprised  on  finding  that 
onlv  issued  for  a  small  amount  due  to  a  Ix)otmak< 
settU^l  at  once  by  a  cheque  on  Cox's.  Seven  day 
enabh'd  to  repay  the  Colonel  his  loan,  and  to  clea 
liabilities. 

The  lesson  was  a  good  one  to  mc.  I  had  cnougl 
winnings  tf)  la^t  me  with  economy  for  a  couple  of  joi 
now  write  this  in  a  foreign  country,  I  can  say  I  ow 
penny,  thanks  to  the  l)erl3y  of  18G — ,  and  am  at  las 
witliin  mv  means. 
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ADMIRAL  THE  RIGHT  HON.  EARL  ST.  VINCEKT,  a.C.B. 

A  DMIB4Ii  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  St.  Viucent,  G.C.K., 
^  n^'^.KCond  aon  of  John  Jcr\-is  and  Mary  Swynfcn.  I'lio 
Vuiy  rf  •  Jerria.  wag' Tcry  old  in  Staftbnisliirc ;  and  at  so  early  » 
BMPHKSI^  of  Edward  III.  {lessened  coiisidcruhle  estates 
i  Shoidill,  now  Chat-kyll,  near  Mcaford.  {The  family  of  Swynfcn 
l»o  was  anciGut.  Young  John  Jervis,  aftc^ivards  created  Earl  St. 
Riieeat  for  ,liia  gallant  exploits,  entered  the  navy  in  I7iii,  at  the 
^  of  IS,  only  £20  being  allowed  him  fSr  his  ccjuipmcnt  and 
Octet-money. 

t  His  iifc  is  80  well  knoi>Ti  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
M  recapitulation  of  the  {ijeat  battle  wliioh  caused  a  grateful  couu- 
IJ  to  co;tfeT  upou  him  an  Earldom. 

r  The,  Allies  had  been  defeated  ou  the  Rhine :  Holland,  with  her 
pta  reaAy  for  sea,  had  become  our  O])poiicnt ;  France  luul  power- 
M  CKpeditiona  fully  etjuippcd,  waiting  only  a  favourable  oppor- 
nity  for  descent  upon  Ireland.  In  ICnyland  public  spirit  de- 
nuded, C3%dit  was  sank,  the  Dank  had  sus]>ciide<l  payments  in 
Bcie,  and  a  dUmal  alarm  vtaa  over  the  land  in  tlic  terror  of  inva- 
p.  Sir  John  Jervis,  at  this  jnncture,  vda  ordered  to  conduct 
I  fleet  to  the  Tagua. 

On  the  6th  February,  1797,  the  British  fleet,  under  his  orders, 
Uiitod  of  fifteen  ships,  when  he  reeeived  inlbrmatioit  that  "  the 
KDiitfh  fleet  had  passed  Cadiz,  that  it  was  in  great  force,  and  that 
Conld  not  be  far  distant."  That  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Bi  Jose  Conluva,  then  oonsisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  linej 
which  tliirteen  nere  three-deckers,  and  fourteen  frigates; 
ita  orrent  it  from  fumiiug  with  the  French  force  at  Breat  that 
"fill  conhiuation  in  the  channel  .tgauist  England,  dinaritT'  in 
vAea  dill  not  daunt  Sir  John  Jervis  tVom  immediatei^  taJong 
'  CtpD  St.  Vincent  the  position  iu  which  he  mmt  incrwA^  «&■ 


i^   -■      ■* 
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c"'.i.::r  :■.:•  :::o::iy  i::  :Le  ln::lo,  wliieli  would  he  the  rctrienng 
'r.  r  :'  !..:-:  .\-1.-:l:::i^]>  :..;diiiriTi  to  the  crisis  to  which  Eiig- 
'.  :.  •  V.:.-  ::..L  r. .■.-.:  !.  (.)::  tlie  loth  he  came  very  close  to  ttc 
I :.::.-.-.-.     .S  :  «■'   •    *...:  <::.  :Lir  Li^*li:.  i:i  the  course  of  the  first  and 

:..!/:  ..    •^..:  :..  ::..:?  -i.-:...!  ^".il^  wore  di>tiuctlv  heanl. 

-  • 

T!.:  :M1  •■ : :_•  :..  n.:'_z  ^^i:>  ven-  foirin',  hut  as  the  mist  cleared 
::;  :':.v  ■">:-'^-, .  "u  >:r.i:.L\'  fleet"  was  signalled.  The  Bom 
Ci  :.inKe  wa^  ■:  nit  red  to  rcoJiinoirrc ;  hut  very  soon  afterwards 
:Li  ClII'I^-it-.'s  ylsi.-A  LT/.r.s  announced  the  enemy.  At  twenty 
n:i.:ii:L<  ::f:iT  y.::.c  :he  >iLr:ial  was  made  to  the  Culloden,  Blenheim, 
Pifice  Gior-:e,  :ii:.i  shirrly  alter  to  the  Irresistiblcy  Orion,  and 
('.!:ssus  zo  \.hz>^.  Sir  John  Jen-is  walked  his  quarter-deck  in 
-\.^  r.uii'.itinie.,  and  r^s  the  l.oiile  numhers  were  eoiinted,  they  were 
•:';.  roivncA  :-.•  Lim  by  :!ie  Captain  of  the  fleet. 

•  TLltc  are  eiirht  sail-Tf-thc-line,  Sir  John."    "  Very  well,  Sir." 

'TiLore  r.re  :wen:v  sail-of-the-liuc,  Sir  John/'    "Veryvellj 

*•  There  are  :wenty-nve  sail-of-the-line.  Sir  John."    "Xtij 
"  ^    -,  •    •  • 

•  '  \.  .i«   Oil. 

"'  There  are  twentv-scren  sail.  Sir  John  \"  and  this  was  accom- 
nivicd  Vy  sonic  remark  on  the  great  disparity  of  the  twe  forces. 
'•  Kii':i:i:h.  Sir,  no  more  of  that :  the  die  is  cast ;  and  if  there  are 
:'::':y  sail.  I  will  go  through  them,"  was  to  this,  in  sharp  tones, 
the  siloicing  answer,  which  so  delighted  Captain  Hallowell,  walk- 
ing h.sivlo  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  in  the  ecstasy  of  the 
n:v'T.:i::::  lie  cciild  not  help  patting  his  admiral's  hack,  exclaiming, 
•That's  right.  Sir  John;  that's  right;  hy  G — d  we  shall  gi^ 
liiom  a  i! — - — d  irood  Hckinfir.'' 

At  forty  minutes  after  ten  Sir  John  made  the  signal  to  form 
line  of  battle  a-Iicad  and  astern  of  his  own  vessel,  the  Ffc/ory,  w 
most  convei;ieut,  and  to  steer  S.S.W.    The  fog  was  now  clearing; 
wlicn  it  was  jione.  the  hosrile  fleets  were  able  to  take  a  distinct 
vi'.^w  of  each  other's  line ;  and  while  the  British  squadron  was 
admirably  forming  in  closed  order,  the  Spanish  fleet  stretched  in 
TWO  straggling  boilics  across  the  horizon,  there  being  an  open  space 
bo r ween  them.     But  such  an  op^wrtimity  of  cutting  off  a  portion  j 
Oi  xhc'iv  force  was  too  precious  to  l)c  lost ;  and  at  half-past  eleven   j 
Sir  John  Jon-is  made  the  signal  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  lines*   j 
r.i.vl  engage  thciu  to  loeward.     The  British  sliips  formed  in  tte 
to  1  lowing  order  : — Culloden,  Blenheim ^  Prince  George y  Orion,  Colof'' 
,v.'/.N\  Vidon/,  Irresistible,  Barlleur.     At  12  oVlock,  as  the  CiJfefe* 
w:is  reaohinir  close  up  to  the  enemv,  and  their  weather  dirision 
now  ]nissod  a-head,  the  British  fleet  hoisted  their  colours,  and  the 
Ctillodtn  opened  tire.     But  as  precisely  what  the  signal  directd 
was  the  course  that  gallant  ship  steered,  it  led  her,  not  exactly 
tlirough  the  gap  in  the  enemy^s  line,  but  towards  two  thiec- 
dci'kcr  ships,  the  last  of  the  hostile  weather  division,  and  W 
directly  on  board  the  last  and  largest  of  them,  that  Captain  Troa- 
bridge's  First  Lieutenant,  reported  the   collision  that  leeDfld 
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ndtaUe.  '^  Can't  help  it,  let  the  weakest  fend  oflF/^  was  the 
ilant  hero's  only  reply.  The  Lieutenant's  duty  ended  with 
iking  the  report ;  and  the  Culloden  standing  straight  forward, 
m  let  it  be  seen,  that  the  smallest  ship  was  not  the  feeblest 
tagonist.  For  thougli  she  stood  on  till  through  every  port  on 
three  decks  of  the  enemy's  ship,  the  crew  could  be  perceived  at 
jir  quarters  pointing  their  guns,  and  ready  to  fire,  two  of  the 
Uoden's  double-shotted  broadsides  told  with  such  dreadful 
ect,  and  threw  the  Spaniard  so  irrecoverably  into  confusion, 
it  she  went  about,  and  the  guns  of  her  other  side  not  being  even 
(t  loose,  she  did  not  fire  a  single  shot,  while  the  Culloden  passed 
aight  and  triumphantly  through.  Scarcely  had  she  broken  the 
jmy's  line,  than  the  Commander-in-Chief  signalled  the  order  to 
k  in  succession.  But  so  well  was  this  anticipated  by  Captain 
)ubridge,  that  before  the  signal  flew  on  board  the  Victory,  tlie 
•per  flags  to  repeat  it  were  already  hoisted  up  to  the  Culloden^s 
-gallant  mast  head,  but  not  yet  displayed  to  view;  and  at 
lost  the  very  same  moment  that  the  command  was  given  by  the 
miral.  Captain  Troubridgc  called  out  "  Break  the  stop — down 
h  the  helm ;"  and  instantly  the  Culloden,  repeating  the  signal, 
it  about. 

This  dashing  promptitude  delighted  Sir  John  Jervis  beyond 
isure,  "Lookl"  he  rapturously  exclaimed,"  "look  at  Trou- 
Ige  there  I  he  tacks  his  ship  to  battle  as  if  the  eyes  of  all 
jland  were  upon  him ;  and  would  to  God  they  were  !  for  then 
J  would  see  him  to  be,  what  I  know  him,  and,  by  heaven.  Sir  ! 
khe  Dons  will  soon  feel  him."  The  Blenheim,  Prince  George, 
Orion,  tacked  in  admirably  close  order,  but  the  Colossus  was 
ged  to  wear,  for  as  she  ranged  up  in  her  turn,  her  fore-yard 
shot  through  in  the  slings. 

The  leeward  division  of  the  enemy  perceiving  the  fatal  con- 
lences  of  their  disunited  order  of  sailing,  now  endeavoured  to 
ieve  the  day,  and  to  break  through  the  British  line.  A  Vice- 
niral  in  a  thiee-decker,  the  Principe  d*Asiurias,  led  them,  and  was 
ihing  up  to  the  Victory  just  as  she  had  come  up  to  tack  in  her 
ion.  The  Vice- Admiral  stood  on  with  great  apparent  deter- 
ation  till  within  pistol  shot,  but  there  he  stopped ;  for  the 
Unry  sternly  backing  her  main  topsail,  to  look  her  antagonist  in 
face,  and  give  her  the  proper  reception,  so  panic-struck  the 
aiard,  that  he  put  his  helm  down,  and  allowed  his  ship  to  go 
id  without  touching  brace  or  bowline ;  at  the  same  time  he 
barged  hia  star-board  guns.  They  were  so  elevated,  that  they 
but  little  execution;  and  when  the  Victory  could  bring  her 
!  to  bear  on  the  Principe  d'Asiurias'  quarter,  she  thundered 
wo  of  her  broadsides,  sweeping  the  Spaniard's  decks,  and  so 
fied  him  that  when  his  sails  filled,  he  squared  his  yards,  ran 
i  oat  of  the  battle  altogether,  and  did  not  return.  The  Victory 
tacked  into  her  station,  followed  by  the  Irresistible,  Barfleur, 
mig  and  GoUaih ;  and  the  conflict  now  raged  with  desperate 

c  c  2 
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fury,  for  the  enemy  fought  ofamnatelT;  and  those  of  our  ships 
that  had  the  sood  fomme  to  get  into  close  action,  behaved  noblv. 
Abou:  ihi>  time,  and  while  the  llcfory  was  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fisrht.  the  smoke  no:  permitting  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
see  iiil  the  >]ii|»^  «"if  hi^  >quadn:in  as  distinctly  as  he  wished,  he  went 
to  the  p>op  to  obtain  a  clearer  sight  of  the  l)attle.  AMiilc  he  was 
there,  coollv  sunTving  them,  a  marine  close  bv  him  was  struck 
by  a  cannon-shot,  which  smashed  his  head,  and  Sir  John  was 
literally  covered  firom  hat  to  knees  by  the  man's  brains  and  blood. 
Seeing  him  in  that  state,  and  fearing  he  was  wounded.  Captain 
Grey  ran  up.  making  the  most  earnest  enquiries : — "  I  am  not  at 
all  hurt,''  replied  the  Admiral,  calmly :  and  at  the  same  time  wip- 
ing his  mouth  into  which  a  quantity  of  blood  had  flown :  "  but  do, 
Georse.  trv  if  vou  can  set  me  an  oranOT."  A  vouthful  aide-de- 
camp  soon  brouizht  one  from  the  cock-pit,  and  Sir  John  rinsed  his 
mouth  with  the  utmost  composure. 

On  his  return  to  the  quarter-deck,  he  gave  the  command  for 
signal  41 ;  viz..  to  take  suitable  positions  for  mutual  support,  and 
to  engage  the  enemy  closer. 

At  this  period  of  the  battle  the  Spanish  Commander-in-Chief 
bore  up,  with  nine  sail-of-the-line,  to  run  round  the  British  line, 
and  rejoin  his  leewartl  division.  This  was  a  gallant  and  formid- 
able manoeuvre :  but  no  sooner  was  it  commenced  than  his  eye 
caught  it,  whose  greatest  wish  it  ever  was  to  be  the  first  to  find, 
and  foremost  to  fisht  his  enemv,  and  Commodore  Horatio  Nelson, 
instead  of  waiting  till  his  turn  to  tack  in  succession  would  hring 
him  into  action,  hesitated  not  to  depart  from  the  prescribed  mode 
of  attack,  and  onlered  his  ship  to  be  immediately  wore  to  meet 
the  enemy's  design.  Instantly  the  Excellent  was  signalled  to  sup- 
port the  Commodore  in  this  his  own  most  masterly  manoeuvre, 
which  was  completely  successful,  at  once  arresting  the  Spanish 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  carrying  Nelson  and  Collingwood  tog^ 
ther  into  the  van  and  brunt  of  the  battle.  On  entering  the  fight, 
the  Commodore  found  the  now  already  crippled  enemy  endeavour- 
ing to  make  their  escape,  and  the  British  van  ships  maintaining  & 
verj'  imequal  contest.  Commodore  Nelson  at  once  proceeded  to 
support  the  hardest  pressed  and  most  disabled  of  them,  and  i^' 
mediately  attacked  the  foiu'-decker,  the  Santitgima  Trinidada,  then 
engaged  by  the  Culloden,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  the  contest  ^^ 
furious ;  for  the  other  Spanish  ships  there  brought  their  guns  to 
bear  upon  the  Captain,  but  then  the  Blenheim  coming  up  to  h** 
supi)ort,  and  the  Captain's  fore-topmast  being  shot  away.  Commo- 
dore Nelson  put  his  helm  down  and  let  her  come  to  the  wind,  tbft* 
he  might  board  the  San  Nicolas. 

Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Edward  Berry  (a  passenger  with  Coi^' 
modore  Nelson)  jumping  into  her  mizen  chains,  was  the  first  i^ 
the  enemy's  ship,  the  Commodore  leading  his  boarden  and  a  pafV 
of  the  69th  regiment,  doing  duty  as  marines,  immediately  foUowc^ 
— *d  soon  compelled  surrender.  '  AMiilc  he  was  on  the  SUm  NiedP 
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k,  the  San  Josef,  ilisabtcd,  falling  on  boanl,  ofFcrciI  an  oppor- 
ify  to  the  ComiiKKlorc  of  tmartUng  Iicr  from  his  priKC,  Accoui- 
iecl,  thercforcj  hy  Captain  Bcrrj'  and  Lioutciiant  Picrsou,  of 
C9th,  and  a  small  party  of  Ijoardttrs,  lie  jumped  into  the  tStta 
l^f  main  chains.  He  was  then  infurmed  that  the  !<liipliad  already 
widercdj  andthns  lie  had  the  singiilar  satisfaction  of  rceciving, 
lie  qiurtcr-deek  of  two  linc-of-battle-^diips,  their  officers'  swoi-ds 
1  their  own  liandii.  The  Salvador  del  Afttndo  having  been  cn- 
:d  by  the  Orion,  and  afterwards  by  tlie  Victory,  striiek  to  the 
'ary,  but  was  taken  iiossession  of  Ijy  Sir  Jiunes  Sauinurcic. 

San  Ysidro  surrendered  to  the  Excellent.      The  Santissiina 
lidada  ceased  to  resist. 
Thus  at  five  p.m.,  it  being  very  nciirly  dark,  the  enemy  retired 

the  battle  was  hroiif-ht  to  a  close,     ^^'hen  the  i]n]»ortancc  of 

victory  is  considered,  the  iinmcrieal  superiority  of  the  oppos- 
fleet,  and  the  marvellous  skill  and  connigo  of  Sir  John  Jervis, 

cannot  feci  surprised  tliat  His  Majesty  conferred  u^ion  him  an 
iota  under  the  title  of  St.  Vincent. 
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FORTIFICATION    AND    ITS    USES, 

SPECIALLY  ADDEESSED  TO  THE   VOLUNTEEES. 

11HE  importance  of  Lines  with  intervals  (described  in  the  number 
.  for  JiUy,  1865,  of  this  magazine)  and  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Ff- 
dras,  render  it  necessary,  that  their  various  forms^  positions  and 
purposes,  may  be  thoroughly  understood  that  we  should  refer  to 
them  again,  giving  further  illustrations  of  both. 

Figure  61  is  a  line  of  lunettes  defended  by  smaller  lunettes 

intheintervab. 
^'3-^^  ThesaUentsare 

supposed  to  be 

Y  Y^^-'-""""*""^---^^^/  Y  salicntanglesof 

the  lunettes  on 
the  fiwt  line  should  be  120°.  The  lunettes  on  the  first  line  flank 
the  adjacent  salients  and  the  ground  in  front  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  intermediate  spaces,  and  the  faces  of  the  lunettes  are  flanked 
by  the  smaller  lunettes  in  the  intervals ;  which  also  flank  the 
salients,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  of  the  lunettes  next  to  those 
whose  faces  they  defend,  as  well  as  the  groimd  in  front  of  the 
salients  of  the  adjacent  smaller  lunettes. 

In  figure  62  a  line  of  smaller  lunettes  are  defended  by  a  second 
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line  of  larger  In- 
nettes,  which  are 
also  prepared  to 
sweep  the  in- 
^     tervds. 

Rectangular  redoubts  of  the  form  shown  in  Figure  63,  may  te 
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ranged  as  in  this  figure^  and  the  outer  sides  may  be  broken  and 
iced  as  the  front  next  the  first  line  of  the  central  redoubt  (in 
3  mterval) .  This  would  render  the  flank  fire  of  the  redoubts  in 
3  rear  more  effective,  but  the  trace  and  relative  positions  of  all 
ist  depend  upon  their  immediate  purpose,  besides  the  time  and 
iterial  at  the  command  of  the  engineer.  If  the  object  of  the  first 
e  of  redoubts  be  to  cover  with  their  fire  an  extensive  breadth  of 
)und  in  fronts  he  will  trace  them  as  shown  in  the  central  re- 
abt ;  if  it  be  to  command  and  sweep  defiles  or  narrow  breadths, 
JT  which  the  assailant  must  pass,  they  should  be  traced  as  shown 
the  first  line.  The  epaulemcntcs  in  this  figure,  placed  directly 
the  rear  of  the  redoubts  on  the  first  line,  are  intended  as  cover 
artillery,  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  issue  forth  and  fire  upon  the 
;my  advancing  or  attempting  to  advance  through  the  intervals, 
ese  arrangements,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  imply  a  symme- 
or  imiformity  of  physical  feature  in  the  ground  that  is  rarely 
t  in  a  position  to  be  defended.  Where  the  ground  presents 
iulations  of  surface  and  inflexions  of  outline,  as  at  Torres 
dras,  the  works  must  be  adapted  to  these  conditions,  and  be, 
isequently,  irregular  both  in  trace  and  profile. 
We  have  given  in  our  last  paper  what  may  be  deemed  by  some 

0  are  satisfied  with  a  vague  knowledge  and  slight  hold  of  even  the 
st  important  subject,  an  adequate  number  of  examples  of  this 
lerof  Lines;  but  with  these  wise  men  we  agree  not.  Those  who 
d  con  amore — and  none  else  will  duly  benefit  by  his  reading  the 
rks  of  the  greatest  that  ever  wrote  on  a  scientific  subject — will 
d,  and  gain,  we  trust,  such  a  hold  and  satisfaetoiy  knowledge  of 
J  subject  as  they  could  only  obtain  elsewhere,  by  consulting  such 
ariety  of  works  on  fortification  as  are  rarely  to  be  found  unless 
military  libraries. 

The  examples  we  have  just  given  are  to  be  found  in  an  admi- 
3le  course  of  fortification  prepared  for  the  Royal  Military  College, 
ndhurst,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  maxims,  to  be 
opted  where  it  is  possible : — "  1st.  The  works  should  be  placed 
commanding  positions.  2nd.  The  lines  of  the  faces  should  be 
fected  either  on  marshes  or  ground  unfavourable  for  enfilade  fire. 

1  The  maximum  of  fire  should  be  directed  on  the  ground  over 
lich  the  enemy  must  march.  4th.  Artillery  fire  should  be  di- 
'ted  on  any  narrow  defile  or.  pass,  through  which  he  is  obliged  to 
^.  5th.  Obstacles  should  be  used,  cither  natural  or  artificial, 
stop  his  progress,  just  at  the  point  where  the  fire  from  the  de- 
fers will  be  most  destructive.''  These  principles  we  have 
eady  urged,  but  as  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  or  too 
H  remembered,  we  give  them  in  this  collected  form. 

figure  64?  is  the  plan  of  a  very  simple  design  for  cnti'cnching 
anny  proposed  by  General  Roquait  which  may  be,  under  favor- 
le  circumstances,  effected  in  less  than  twenty-foui'  hours,  by  a 
«  of  lunettes  with  epaulementes  and  broken  curtains  in  the 
temU.    A  gun  is  placed  in  barbette  in  the  epaulement,  opposite 
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the  centre  of 
the  broken  cur- 
tains. A  passage 
twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  width  is 
left  between  the 
curtains  and  the 
ends  of  the  flanks 
of  the  lunettes. 
The  flanks  of  the 
lunettes :  —  each 
flanks  the  nearest 
face  of  each  adja- 
cent lunette,  to  the  left  and  right;  as'DG  and  CP  defend  BC 
and  D  E ;  e  f  is  the  side  of  a  broken  curtain.  Figure  65  is  the 
profile  (on  a  b)  of  the  face  B  C  of  the  lunette  on  the  left  side  of 
the  figure.     The  parapet  here,  seen  in  section,  is  6  J  feet  high,  and 

5  feet  in  thickness ;  the  ditch  is  6^  feet  deep  and  12  J  feet  wide,  and 
requires  only  6  hours  for  its  excavation.  The  height  of  the  cpaule- 
mcnte  (Figure  66,  a  section  on  erf,  figure  64)  is  2  feet  8  inches, 
and  its  thickness  9  feet  10  inches,  with  a  ditch  from  which  the 
earth  is  raised  for  the  parapet.     The  parapet  of  the  curtain  is  3  feet 

6  inches  in  height,  constructed  of  earth  raised  from  a  trench  (a 
ditch  in  the  rear)  the  width  of  which  at  the  l)ottom  is  13  feet. 
Four  steps  are  constructed  behind,  from  the  Ijottom  of  the  ditch 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  which  slo^ycs  on  the  outer  side  like  a 
glacis,  with  abattis  at  its  foot.  Abattis,  as  seen  in  figure  65,  are 
placed  in  the  ditches  of  the  lunettes,  light  cavalry  advance  to  the 
attack  or  to  repel  an  attack,  by  the  openings  between  the  curtain 
and  the  flunks,  and  the  infantry  walk,  by  the  steps,  just  described, 
over  the  curtain. 

In  foreign  armies,  and  in  our  own,  there  are  officers  who  advo- 
cate the  adoption  of  continued  lines  in  preference  to  lines  of  isolated 
works,  reciprocally  defending  each  other ;  aiul  we  deem  it  judicious 
that  our  readers  may  form  their  own  judgment,  to  give  a  few  of 
the  leading  arguments  on  l)oth  sides.  The  question  is  put  as 
follows  by  General  Noizet : — "  In  fortifying  a  position,  is  it  pre- 
ferable to  const inict  a  continuous  parapet,  affording  cover  through  all 
the  space  to  be  defended,  leaving  only  narrow  passages  here  and  there, 
to  march  through  to  the  exterior ;  or  to  raise  only  isolated  worts, 
reciprocally  defending  each  other,  afibrding  cross  fire  over  all  the 
intermediate  ground  and  leaving  to  the  troops  posted  opposite  the 
intervals  between  them,  full  freedom  of  action,  with  the  power  of 
advancing  and  assuming  the  offensive  at  the  right  moment  ?  The 
question  is  at  present  more  generally  answered  in  favour  of  the 
second;  a  decision  natural  to  the  French^  as  the  distuiguishinS 
characteristic  of  their  army  is  to  take  the  initiative.  Not,  hot- 
ever,  trusting  to  sentiment,  but  looking  to  the  reason  of  things 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  general  or  positive  solution  can  be  gite> 
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0  the  question.  lu  every  case,  the  special  object  of  the  fortification, 
nd  the  design  of  the  operation  which  it  is  intended  to  promote, 
lust  be  considered,  the  relative  force  of  the  contending  armies,  the 
lilitary  qualities  of  the  troops  on  both  sides,  the  form  and  nature 
f  the  ground,  all  reasons,  whether  military,  political  or  moral, 
hich  may  in  any  degree  affect  the  question.  In  most  cases,  with- 
ut  doubt,  where  it  is  proposed  to  intrench  an  army  in  the  open 
)imtry,  detached  works  will  be  preferable  to  a  continuous  para- 
et,  because  in  such  cases  the  inferiority  of  the  anny  to  be  intrenched 
rarely  so  marked  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  assuming  the  offensive 
i  a  favorable  moment.  Even,  however,  in  a  position  of  this  de- 
Tiption,  there  may  be  some  portion  of  it  in  which  it  may  be 
jsirable  to  remain  purely  on  the  defensive,  and  there  a  continuous 
irapct  may  be  adopted.  In  many  other  circumstances,  and 
ipecially  where  a  detachment,  more  or  less  strong,  has  been 
rected  to  defend  a  certain  point,  a  continuous  line  of  fortification 
m  alone  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  defending  troops/' 

When  the  question  of  the  fortification  of  Paris  assumed  a 
iictical  form,  in  1818,  a  commission  was  appointed,  of  which 
[arshal  St.  Cyr  was  the  president,  to  report  as  to  the  best  mode 
'  80  fortifying  the  city  as  to  prevent  its  being  again  occupied 
a  it  had  just  been)  by  a  foreign  army,  and  the  pith  of  their  re- 
)rt  when  translated,  was  : — "  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  a  city 
lould  be  defended  as  an  ordinary  place,  by  a  continued  enceinte, 
'^e  arc  of  opinion  that  Paris  should  be  defended  by  works  con- 
ructed  upon  culminating,  surrounding  points,  which  works  should 
are  as  supports  to  the  troops  destined  to  defend  the  capital  and 
lace  it  beyond  the  risk  of  bombardment  and  secure  from  attack 
10  city  walls  and  the  barriers .'' 

This  decision  was  warmly  supported  by  men  of  high  standing, 
nong  whom  were  Generals  Petet  and  Haxo  with  M.  M.  Thiers 
ad  Arago.  The  advocates  of  the  continuous  lines  were  neither 
5w  nor  feeble,  including  in  their  ranks  Marshal  Soult,  Generals 
^aait  and  Bernard.  The  decision,  que  est  bien  connu,  was  in 
ivour  of  the  isolated  works,  or  forts.  The  Parisians  regarded 
^le  adoption  of  the  forts — in  preference  to  the  continuous  lines — as 
vidence  of  purposes  apart  from  their  merits  as  defensive  works, 
och  as  their  ostensible  purpose  required.  They  regarded  the  forts 
«  being  adopted  with  the  double  purpose  of  defending  Paris  from 
*i  enemy  from  without,  and  being  turned  upon  the  enemy  >vitliin, 
'hen  the  Parisians  should  take  to  their  favourite  amusement 
tehmd  the  barricades ;  an  advantage  that  continuous  line,  or  any 
'Oiks  open  at  the  gorge  (or  rear)  could  not  afford. 

A  commission  of  three  American  officers,  one  of  whom  was 
^Icneral  (then  Major)  M'Clcllan,  was  sent  to  the  Crimea  during 
fce  progress  of  the  war  to  report  upon  military  questions, 
vpeciftUy  artillery  and  fortification;  and  the  following  is  their 
'efaence  to  the  subject  of  isolated  works  and  continuous  lines  : — 
'An  extensive  continuous  enceinte,  whatever  may  be  the  compo- 
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sition  of  the  system  of  its  fronts^  presents  in  all  parts  an  equal 
resistance^  or  rather  the  same  weakness^  which  the  garrison  is 
nnder  the  necessity  of  protecting  on  every  point  of  the  fronts  of 
attack,  and  collateral  fronts,  with  a  determinate  force.  These 
fronts  cannot  be  reinforced  without  doing  so  on  the  whole  extent 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  reinforcement  of  any  value ;  and 
the  line  overcome  at  one  point,  the  position  is  taken  without  the 
other  parts  having  contributed  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the 
point  attacked/^* 

"  These  enceintes  may  be  compared  to  extended  lines  of  battk 
with  slight  depth,  abandoned  in  modem  tactics,  and  replaced  by 
great  masses  or  lines  held  in  hand  by  the  commander,  to  be  thrown 
suddenly  into  masses  supporting  lesser  ones  in  front  of  batallions, 
or  in  place  of  the  latter,  of  bodies  of  tirailleurs.  It  appears  con- 
sistent that  fortification  should  also  be  made  to  accord,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  this  principle.'^ 

"  Thus  the  main  idea  is  to  compose  the  line  to  be  fortified  of 
strong  points,  w^hich,  while  bearing  to  each  other  a  reciprocal 
relation  of  defence,  may  each  possess  the  independent  means  vhich 
their  immediate  defence  calls  for,  each  one  becoming  one  of  the 
works  we  have  given  the  denomination  of  independent  defensive." 

The  commission  here  assimie  that  the  '  strong  points'  (or  the 
forts  or  redoubts  constructed  on  them)  shall  be  connected  by 
straight  curtains  or  broken  lines,  such  as  we  have  shown,  connect^ 

*  This  would  seem  to  show  that  continuouf  linet  are  a  weaker  defence  than  tbey 
really  are.  If  there  be  a  reserve — without  which  any  defensive  lines  are  weak— the 
positions  is  not  necessarily  taken,  if  the  line  be  overcome  at^any  one  point.  If  Uw 
reserves  of  the  defence  be  brouglit  up  more  rapidly,  and  in  greater  force,  (as  tluj 
always  should  be,  having  nothing  to  impede  them)  than  the  assailants,  forcing  their 
way  thi*ough  tlie  breach,  over  the  ditch,  with  its  abattis,  pallisades,  or  other  obtUckfl. 
We  cannot,  however,  more  forcibly  illustrate  this,  or  in  a  way  more  likely  to  gire  i 
permanent  impression  of  wliat  we  wish  to  prove,  than  by  quoting  Captain  Cbno^; 
on  the  subject.  In  reference  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  he  states : — "Bun»i<le, 
in  the  belief  of  the  enemy's  dispersal  along  the  river  argued  that  the  assault  being 
made  with  numbers  so  superior,  upon  a  line  of  such  great  extent,  some  single  point 
would  certainly.be  carried  and  the  rest  of  the  defences  thus  made  UBeless,  and  wiUithe 
true  obstinacy  of  a  narrow  mind  ]i(  clung  to  tliis  idea,  thus  misapplying  a  ruk  good 
in  itself.  He  forgot  that  to  take  a  continuous  line  of  work  it  is  uecessaryy  not  ooll 
to  enter  somewhere,  but  to  keep  the  point  thus  gained  within  the  enceinte. 

**  Many  are  the  instances  in  war  where  part  of  the  defensive  position  of  an  ainy 
ranged  on  a  long  line  has  been  for  a  moment  carried ;  but  the  success  not  bdof 
followed  properly  by  support,  or  tlio  defenders  having  brought  up  their  reserve  inon 
quickly  than  the  assailants,  tholatt<;r  have  been  driven  out  again,  perhaps  withheaiff 
loss.  Such  was  the  late  of  the  advance  of  Junot's  corps  at  Busaco,  after  it  hadiair^ 
penetrated  tke  English  position  on  the  crest  of  the  hiU.  No  less  imfortunate  *>* 
tiio  issue  of  the  bold  attack  made  by  the  centre  of  the  allies  upon  Napoleon's  worb 
at  Dresden,  though  it  succeeded  for  a  time.  But  as  striking  an  instance  of  the  vts* 
lessness  of  this  kind  of  temporary  advantage  occurred  more  recently  on  the  hiU  b^ 
by  the  allies  at  Inkermann.  There  a  Kussian  batallion,  having  crowned  the  hcigl^^ 
unopposed  at  an  unguarded  point,  deployed,  halted^  and  melted  away  again  dov* 
the  slope,  without  any  pressure,  being  timid  and  distrustful  of  their  adrantagefro* 
their  want  of  support." 

After  weighing  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  all  due  connderationB,  we  are  in  hKf^* 
as  a  general  rule,  of  the  isolated  works ;  but  wishing  to  give  our  readers  the  taft^ 
of  forming  independent  opinions  we  have  given  as  much  as  our  space  will  adini^^ 
what  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  continuous  lines. 
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ig  the  redoubts  in  figure  54^  in  the  number  for  July^  1865^  of  this 
eriew.  This  connection  they  treat  however  as  a  minor  considenc- 
)n.    The  main  object  of  the  forts  which  these  officers  regarded 

of  primary  importance^  is  the  massing  of  the  defensive  power 
ion  the  '  strong  points/ 

The  writer  of  the  paper,  ^'  Oiur  National  Defences/^  in  the 
bruary  number  of  tliis  Review,  has  gone  fully  into  the  subject  of 
atinuous  lines  versus  detached  works  on  the  '^  strong  points/' 
J  is  evidently  an  officer  engaged  upon  the  works  which  are  in 
irse  of  construction  for  the  defence  of  Portsmouth  and  our  other 
^ks  and  arsenals,  who  has  thoroughly  studied  this  class  of  works 
i  the  controverted  question  referred  to.  He  puts  the  views  of 
J  advocates  of  each  so  clearly  that  we  cannot  in  any  other  way, 
justly  place  before  our  readers  the  opinions  of  our  own  military 
jincers,  ^vith  whom  he  associates  daily,  than  by  giving  his  report 
their  oi)inions  verbatim.  After  referring  to  arguments  advanced 
the  advocates  of  the  continuous  lines  that  their  cost  would  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  forts  required  to  defend  an  equal  length 
front,  he  states  : — '^  An  accurate  calcTilatiou  has  been  made  of 

relative  costis  of  these  two  modes  of  trace,  and  it  has  been 
nd  that,  presuming  the  flanks  are  casematcd  and  give  bomb- 
of  accommodation  to  the  garrison,  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the 
ts,  there  will  be  in  the  continuous  line  an  excess  per  mile  of 
X)  yards  run  of  escarp  and  parapet,  and  680  yards  of  countcr- 
rp  and  covert  way,  an  increase  of  rather  more  than  one  third, 
ing  a  result  not  very  diflerent  from  that  presented  by  the  esti- 
te  for  the  fortification  of  Paris.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly 
isidercd  that  the  detached  works  save  in  cost  one  third  of  the 
)enditurc  necessary  for  a  continuous  line,  allowing  the  case- 
.te  accommodation  to  be  taken  as  similar  in  both  cases. 

"  The  second  point  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  system  of 
taclied  forts  is  that  they  require  more  men  and  those  more 
;hly  trained  than  would  be  necessary  for  a  continuous  line. 
£re  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  objection.  If 
3ie  be  a  continuous  line  of  works  of  a  profile  sufficiently  power- 
i  to  prevent  escalade,  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  men 
11  be  sufficient  to  prevent  surprise ;  whereas  in  the  system  of 
tached  forts  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  have  a  chain  of 
atries  from  fort  to  fort.  Thus  far  the  argument  is  valid,  but 
at  it  would  require  fewer  men  to  man  a  continuous  line  against 
regular  attack  is  decidedly  false.  The  concentration  of  the 
fence  upon  certain  points  which  must  fall  before  the  enemy  can 
«•,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  points  upon  which  he  must 
Bke  his  attack  will  necessarily  diminish  the  number  of  defenders 
leeisaiy  to  oppose  such  attacks.  Whether  the  works  are  suffi- 
91%  powerftd  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  passing  them  is  a 
ttter  oelonging  to  another  branch  of  the  argument ;  but  as  a 
GK  question  of  the  number  of  men  required  under  the  two  rival 
ttem,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  woidd  take  folly  double  the 
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luimbcr  to  man  effectually  the  continuous  lines  that  it  would  for 
the  detached  works.  The  point  that  the  men  must  be  more  highly 
trained  in  the  latter  case  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true.  There  must 
unquestionably  be  a  larger  sprinkling  of  trained  men  in  the 
garrison  of  a  detached  work  than  would  be  necessary  in  an  equal 
number  of  the  defenders  of  a  continuous  line ;  but  as  it  has  already 
been  stated  that  there  would  be  double  the  garrison  required  in  the 
latter  case  the  proportion  might  be  increased  without  any  augmen- 
tation of  the  actual  luunber  of  trained  men  being  necessary.  The 
third  point,  that  the  defence  of  the  continuous  line  is  simpler  and 
more  easily  understood  by  generak  and  men,  is  undoubtedly  true; 
but  unless  it  can  l)e  proved  that  the  defence  of  detached  forts  (or 
redoubts)  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  i)raetically  beyond  the  reach  of 
men  of  ordinary  calibre  the  argument  is  not  good  for  much. 
AVlicn  once  the  works  arc  com])leted,  their  proper  defence  ought 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  training  of  our  rcguliu*  troops  whenever 
stationed  in  the  vicinity,  and  also  of  such  volunteer  corps  as  can 
readily  be  brought  to  the  spot.  This  will  be  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty,  and  Avill  ensure  the  training  of  a  vast  number  of  officew 
and  men  when  it  is  to  be  remembered  in  how  manv  different 
localities  these  lines  are  constructed.  At  Portsmouth  the  troops 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  respective  merits  of 
the  two  systems,  the  line  of  Portsdown  Hill  being  a  series  of 
detached  forts,  whilst  Hilsea  lines,  cutting  off  the  island  of  Portsca, 
is  a  continuous  line  on  the  bastioned  trace. 

"  Lastly,  as  regards  the  fact,  that,  until  quite  lately,  the  con- 
tinuous line  has  held  its  own  for  hmidreds  of  years  with  undis- 
puted supremacy,  the  argument  is  really  worth  very  little,  owing 
to  the  vast  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  modern  weapons.  So 
long  as  it  was  necessary  to  place  detached  works  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  in  order  to  ensure  the  effectual  covering  (with  fire) 
of  the  intervening  space,  it  was  very  easy  to  imagine  a  point, 
beyond  which  it  was  more  economical  and  more  secure  to  enclose 
the  line  with  a  continued  trace.  Such  conditions,  however,  no 
longer  exist ;  and,  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  worb) 
a  fewer  number  of  men  perform  the  required  duty,  and  thus,  in 
every  point  of  view,  enhance  the  merits  of  the  detached  line 
The  real  valid  objections,  then,  resolve  themselves  into  the  two, 
that  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  body  of  men  to  creep  through 
between  the  works  at  night ;  to  which  may  be  replied,  Cm  Jojwj 
since  they  would  not  do  so  in  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  within 
the  inner  enceinte,  with  which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  all  these 
arc  siirroimded,  with  sufficient  artillery  to  bombard  the  place  b^ 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  works,  and  consequently  within  rangi 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  defence  is  more  coiDpl|* 
cated,  and  requires  higher  powers  of  generalship  and  better  diso* 
pline  amongst  the  defenders.  This  latter  objection  may  safely  h« 
left  to  the  army  and  the  volimteers  to  render  nugatory.  On  tta 
whole^  therefore;  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  general  princi^ 
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Upon  ffhich  we  ore  workiug  are  correct,  and  that,  in  a  very  short 
ijBce  of  time,  we  shall  have  ao  hedged  round  our  numerous  vital 
KUDtg,  that  ao  attack  upon  any  one  of  them  would  be  an  operation 
rhich,  even  if  possible,  would  call  for  such  an  expenditure  of  men 
nd  malerial,  as  to  render  it  a  practical  abaurdity." 

The  country  may  rest  assured,  tiiat,  if  ever  an  enemy  does 
pproach  these  works,  whenever  he  is  able  to  form  an  estimate  of 
leir  strength,  he  wUl  adopt  the  prudent  course  of  Maasena  at 
orres  Vedras. 

When  the  line,  or  part  of  the  line,  to  be  defended  does  not 
Imit  of  works  which  mutually  defend  each  other,  self-dependent 
u-ka  must  be  constructed,  the  form  of  which  must  depend  upon 
»1  conditions,  and  the  time  that  can  be  allowed  for  their  con- 
ruction. 


rUj.07. 


Figure  67  ia 
e  of  this  class  of 
closed  works,  in 
e  tines  of  Torres 
edras.  Such 
>rka  should  be  so 
iced  as  to  bring 
strong  flanking 
e  on  its  ditches, 
)m  its  parapets, 
well  as  from  ca- 
onieres  across 
e  ditches,  at 
^tangles  to  the 
Qger  faces,  or 
Qger  branches, 
the  ditches 
ley  defend ;  and 
1  the  line  of  the 

pital  of  the  shorter  faces,  each  eaponnicre  flanking  two  faces 
diquely.  The  gorges  of  these  works  should  be  invariably  closed, 
'  inaccessible,  as  the  illustration  here  given,  which  is  secured  in 
le  lear  by  a  precipice. 

Figure  68  ia  another  of  the  works 
I  th^  celebrated  lines.     It  was,  as 
m  be  seen  by  the  number  of  its  em- 
nmrcs,  principally  intended  for  the  | 
«of  artillery. 

Figure  69  was  one  of  the  largest  I 
F  tliese  great  works,  and,  like  figure  | 
B,VBs  designed  for  extensive  artillery  ' 
t    It  was  mbdivided  so  as  to  pro- 
i^ietnata  from  one  part  of  the  interior  to  another. 
'  In  the  illiutrations  we  have  given,  it  will  be  seen,  that  exten- 
n  iKninon  was  made  for  the  defence  by  artillery.    In  ordinary 
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field  works  it  is  usual  to  give  the  first  conBideration  to  the  d 
by  musketry,  osing  artillery  en  barbette,  -which  affords  more 
jKa.70.  for  the  troops.     But 

works  are  constmd 
high  ground,  the  poi 
which  it  may  be  mo. 
portaiit  to  direct, 
sweep  with,  their  fir 
be  at  a  considerabl 
tance,  that  con  only 
fcctually  swept  by 
lery  fire.  At  points 
wmch  the  assailant 
pass  (if  courage  fail* 
most  exposed  to  tl 
feetive  fire  of  the  deft 
obstacles  should  be  ] 
(abattis,  &c.),  whidi 
delay  him  as  long  ai 
sihle  at  these  points 
the  most  desfaractivi 
This  we  have  al 
vxffiA;  but,fromitsi 
tauce,  it  bean  repeti 
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Here  we  deem  it  important  to  give  a  fuller  description  than 
?e  have  yet  given  of  barbettes  and  embrasures. 

Figure  70  is  the  plan  and  section  of  a  barbette :  a  b,  on  the 
'cetion,  is  the  slope  of  the  ramp  {x  y  on  the  plan)  which  leads 
•rom  the  terreplein  of  the  work  to  the  barbettes  [b  c  on  the  section, 
^ii  y  z  on  the  plan),  which  is  here  formed  of  earth.  In  this 
instance,  the  superior  slope  of  the  parapet  becomes  the  sole  of 
the  embrasure,  and  the  gun  is  covered  on  each  side  by  a  mass  of 
earth  3  feet  high  (shown  in  shade  on  the  section,  above  f  g — ^the 
dope  of  the  parapet).  This  is  styled  a  bonnetted  embrasure, 
fhich,  as  will  be  seen,  limits  the  lateral  range,  which  is  very 
sitensivc,  when  guns  fire  over  the  parapet  without  any  lateral  pro- 
iwtion. 

Colonel  Lake,  in  the  defence  of  Kars,  raised  lateral  cover  for 
Ben  and  guns,  such  as  shown  in  Figure  70,  of  gabions  filled  with 
irth.  He  states : — "  The  few  gabions  that  had  been  made  were 
btributed  among  the  larger  batteries,  and  were  placed  on  the 
Urbettes,  5  or  7,  according  to  the  circumstances,  on  each  side  of 
le  gun,  on  the  superior  slope  of  the  parapet.  When  filled  with 
arth,  they  afforded  very  tolerable  cover  for  the  men  working  the 
:uns,  and  gave  them  great  confidence,^' — Royal  Engineer  Profes^ 
ional  Papers,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  102. 

Figures  71  a  and  71  b  are  an  illustration  of  barbettes  in  our 
aast  defences,  given  in  the  very  valuable  paper  we  have  already  re- 

irred  to  in  the  Fcbruarv  munbcr  of  this  Review.     It  will  be  seen 

» 

y  the  plan  (71  a),  that  the  guns  have  a  wide  range,  and,  by  both 
ic  plan  and  section,  that  they  are  completely  secured  from  en- 
lade,  or  raking  fire.  All  that  can  be  properly  made  known  to 
le  public  regarding  these  works  is  contained  in  this  paper,  which 
I  80  well  written — with  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  works, 
hich  is  proved  in  every  line — ^that  we  cannot  bear  to  condense 
ny  part  of  it ;  therefore,  we  give  the  description  of  the  barbettes 
nd  their  purpose  in  the  writer's  own  words : — 

"  The  earthen  batteries  have  been  placed  on  sites  commanding 
be  Channel  from  considerable  elevations,  ranging  from  50  feet  to 
20  feet,  by  means  of  which  the  fire  will  be  extremely  plunging, 
nd  the  decks  much  exposed.  This  elevation,  moreover,  protects 
he  battery  trom  the  fire  of  the  ships,  rendering  it,  in  many 
Dstances,  barely  visible  from  the  water.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
alter  into  muen  descriptive  detail  with  regard  to  these  earthen 
batteries ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  mode  by  which  most 
f  the  advantages  of  guns  placed  en  barbette  have  been  retained 
d  combination  with  the  security  to  be  found  in  a  system  of 
mhrasures  combined  with  traverses.  A  glance  at  the  following 
ketches  will  show  how  this  has  been  effected : — 

"Here  the  guns  are  mounted  on  traversing  platforms,  the 
moniit  of  latend  range  given  them  varying  from  6GP  to  90^, 
?<^finwKng  as  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  has  rendered 
lem  more  or  less  secure  from  the  encmy^s  fire.    In  these  figures^ 
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tte  lateral  raugc  ^■<c-a  is  80°.  The  bonnets,  as  the 
forming  the  cmljrasurcs,  are  placed  on  tlic  parapet,  i 
to  the  rear,  at  the  same  splay  as  iu  front,  so  as  to 
gmi  in  a  space  of  its  own,  thus  completely  securing  it 
fire.  Small  rcecptacles  for  powder  and  shells  are 
inner  ends  of  the^o  bonnet  traverses,  and  the  main 
uaually  at  the  rear.  The  thiekness  of  the  eartheu 
feet,  aud  the  distanec  from  ^m  to  gun  has  been  fixi 
to  35  feet,  tlie  large  size  of  modem  artillery  rcquirini 
spaec  for  working.  An  earthen  battery  for  ten  gi 
occupies  a  length  of  more  than  100  yardsj  and  is  altc 
fonnidable  looking  affair." 


Figure  73  is  on  illnstratiou  of  barbettes  at  the 
faces  of  a  lunette,  without  any  lateral  cover  fiir  the 

Embrasures,  mean  firing  places,  and  are  large 
When  a  gtm  is  fired  through  a  loop-hole,  where  the 
the  wall  is  less  than  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  ex 
pUce  outside  J  but,  in  eutheii  parapets,  the  musitlo 
&r  inside  the  loop-hole,  or  embrasure,  and  if  the  op 
nairoir  here  is  it  may  be,  snd  should,  be,  at  the  nci 
sum  and  consequent  concossion  voolddiAttGr  the  sic 
■ad  bing  them  down  in  snch  masBea>HijrQuld  soon 
tbeemhnnues.  Topwwgitthis^asyhMtn  incre< 
nqfB  (rf  tiw^gnu,  CPubnmxM  i 
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3  when  the  cheeks  are  of  earthy  as  they  arc  for  the  most  part, 
jy  are  strengthened,  or  riveted,  with  gabions,  &c.,  as  we  have 
•eady  described. 


Fi0'  Td 


Seelicn  (Slab 


Section  on  cd 


In  Figure  73, 
ree  forms  of 
ibrasures  will 

seen  in  plan. 
le  embrasure 
the  left  of  the 
ttery  is  traced 

the  rule  a- 
pted  at  Chat- 
in.  The  width 
the  neck  is  2 
t,  at  5  feet 
m  the  neck, 

the  directing 

tab,  which 

perpendicular 

the  crest,  the  width  (as  shown)  increases  to  3  feet,  fixing  the 

action  of  the  sides  or  base  lines  of  the  cheeks  of  the  embrasure. 

Another  rule — ^more  applied  in  permanent  fortifications,  in 
igland,  than  in  field  works — is  to  make  the  width  at  the  neck  2 
!t,  and  the  width  at  the  mouth  half  the  thickness  of  the  parapet. 

A  French  rule,  that  has  gained  some  favour,  is,  for  the  dimen- 
ns,  1  foot  7  inches  at  the  neck,  and  at  the  mouth  half  the  thick- 
98  of  the  parapet.  The  soles  of  all  embrasures,  unless  for 
ochet  fire,  should  slope  outwards  and  downwards,  from  1  in  24 
1  in  6.  The  same  rule  is  adopted  in  tracing  the  oblique  embra- 
re  in  Figure  73  (which  is  made  to  cover  a  point  in  the  direction 
the  longitudinal  dotted  line),  as  in  the  embrasure  to  the  left. 

The  tlurd  embrasure,  seen  in  plan  and  section,  is  constructed 
•  a  Howitzer  or  a  gun  for  ricochet  fire,  which,  for  this  purpose, 
ly  be  counter-sloping,  as  guns  firing  t\  ricochet  are  elevated  at 
3  muzzle.  As  may  be  seen  by  both  plan  and  section,  this  con- 
nction  adds  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  parapet. 

Embrasures  for  Howitzers  are  usually  made  3  feet  at  the  neck, 
ang  short  guns,  the  explosion  takes  place  near  the  neck,  which 
mid  soon  ruin  the  embrasure,  if  made  the  same  width  as  for 
iggons. 

In  our  national  defences  lately  constructed,  and  in  the  course 

eonstraction,  guns  on  the  flanks  are  placed  in  Haxo's  case- 
itn,  which  are  arched  chambers  of  masonry,  open  at  the  rear, 

irluch  the  guns  are  placed,  and  completely  protected  from 
fiadefire. 

Has  and  other  immediate  references  to  casemates  suggests  the 
Mrifejr  of  giviiig  here  a  detailed  description  of  their  form  and  pur- 
M.  wm,  gon  oarriages,  and  men  are,  even  when  protected  from 
ilade  &B|| liaiUe  to  snffer  severely  from  verticaL  fixe,  ^xiii  ix^\SL 
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this  there  is  no  complete  protection  for  men  and  gu 
bomb-proof  chambers  such  as  we  have  referred  to.  As  i 
stated  in  our  first  paper  of  this  course,  Albert  Dnrer  i 

inventor  of  casematet 
^^'  7^  he  placed  under  the  ra 

and  used  as  stores,  h< 
and  retreats  for  the  ex 
defenders  of  the  fortrc 
oflf  duty. 

Figure  74  is  a  long 
section  of  a  casemate. 
Figure  75  is  a  t 
section  of  a  set  of  ca 
under  a  rampart.  Each  has  a  door  and  two  windows,  as 
seen  by  an  outer  view  of  the  inner  end  of  two  casemates 
right  of  Figure  75.  The  length  of  the  casemates  here 
breadth  of  the  rampart.  If  designed  for  barracks  or  h 
they  should  be  wide  enough  for  two  rows  of  beds,  or  soldie 
with  a  passage  down  the  centre  between  the  cots. 

If  the  casemate  be  designed  for  a  single  gun,  like  the 

n.     ^j^  from  the  right  in 

^^^'  ^^  75,  the  width  mai 

than  if  designed  : 
like  the  second  f 
left  in  this  figure 
first  on  the  left 
holed  for  musketry,  and  the  rest  for  guns,  with  the  exce 
the  first  casemate  on  the  right,  which  shows  two  rows  of 
cots  in  section.     The  parapet  in  this  instance  has  no 
slope,  its  interior  end  being  supported  by  a  vertical 
masonry.    The  ridges  of  the  roof,  or  extrados,  are  lea 
covered  with  shingle :  water-pipes  are  placed  on  them,  be 
earth  (shown  in  shade)  is  laid  on,  to  keep  the  whole  as  di} 
sible. 

Doors  of  communication  are  made  in  the  piers  that 
the  casemates  and  fireplaces  when  required.     For  ban 
hospitals  they  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  never  ( 
The  depth  of  earth  deemed  necessary  on  the  roofs,  before 
great  development  of  the  power  of  artillery,  was  4  feet. 

The  rule,  as  regarded  the  position  of  the  casemates, 
place  them  under  parts  of  the  rampart  least  liable  to  be  b 
as,  when  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  part  of  the  revetemen 
which  they  were  constructed,  and  the  arches  or  piers 
down,  the  result  was  the  fall  of  the  rampart  which  they  so 
This  part  of  the  enceinte  was  thus  brought  to,  or  very  i 
level  of  the  ground,  and  the  interior  behind  entirely 
For  this  reason  the  parts  considered  most  suitable  for  a 
were  under  the  ramparts  of  the  flanks  and  curtains  of  a  li 
fortress^  as  they  would  th^re — ^being  in  these  poaiticma  m 
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tbe  tenaille — be  ilrotct^tcd  from  bmachiiig  hatterica,  and  their  loop- 
iaia,  or  windows,  would  iiot  be  aecu  by  the  enemy.  They  were 
■ometimea  built  muler  the  tcrrcplcin  of  a  full  bastion,  not  as 
(le&nco  works,  but  for  stores,  !te.  In  this  situation,  as  they  were 
ooly  open  on  the  end  next  the  (lorse  of  the  bastion,  their  ventila- 
tion was  very  imperfect,  and  they  were,  therefore,  much  lesi 
bealthy  aa  barraeks  than  those  which  have  windows,  or  loop-holes, 
tbniugh  the  escarp. 

FIfure  75,  regarded  as  a  longitudinal  section,  will  serve  as  an 

iDnatnition  of  the  interior  view,  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  s 

cuemated  eapouniere  eoustmeted  in  the  centre  of  the  ditch  which 

it  is  deaigni^l  to  flank  (as  in  the  maiu   ditch   in  the  Frussiftn 

ijttem],  with  this  differcnee,  that  sometimes  such  caponui^res  are 

ntilt  for  two  tiers  of  guns,  as  tliosc  may  be  which  are  constructed 

It  tlie  ends  of  the  ditches  tlicy  arc  designed  to  flank.     Military 

ngineerB  of  tlie  present  hour,  who  have  given  close  thought  to 

tke  subject,  recommend  aud  adopt  casematcd  batteries  extensively, 

■Ithon^  greatly  preferring  open,  earth  batteries,  where  the  site 

menta  no   decided  difliculty.       Where   the   site   is   extremely 

united,  the  foundations  such  as  to  demand  large  outlay,  and  a 

pnrerful  battery  is   required,  tliey  recommend  that   casemates, 

vith  tier  above  tier,  for  a  sufficient  nmubcr  of  guns  should  be 

toutmcted,  which  would  give,  in  coast  batteries,  great  elevation 

lliOfe  the  sea  to  the  upper  tiers.     Such  batteries  are  sometimes 

Qpidod  as  the  best,  where  space  is  in  no  way  limited,  if  the 

Mutioa  should  permit  the  enemy  to  eufllade  the  battery,  by  its 

■kpng  towarda  him,  or  being  so  low  as  to  prevent  an  eaithen 

Weiy  being  cotutmcted  sufficiently  high  and  commanding. 

The  greatly  increased  power  of  artillery  has  rendered  it  neces- 

y,  in  our  newly  constructed  coast  defences,  to  greatly  increase 

I  tiuckness  of  the  arches  over  the  casemates.     We  have  already 

Va  their  thickness  in  old  fortresses ;  we  now  give  it  in  the  new. 

our  casemates,  just  eonstructcd  in  our  coast  works,  the  arches 

3  feet  thickness,  formed  of  H  half  brick  rings,  with  6  feet 

concrete  and  earth  above,  making,  with  all,  a  depth  of  8  feet 

the  crown  of  the  areh.     Tliis  solid  mass  should  cerbunly  be 

lb-proof.     7^ie  front  wall,  or  escarp,  covering  these  casemates 

t  have  great  strength  to   resist  the  shot   from   heavy  guns 

ied  by  an  iron-plated  ship.     Where  space  is  limited,  and  bat- 

»  are  required,  as  that  for  the  dcfcuce  of  the  entrance  to  Spit- 

kL  the  sho»l  in  the  rear  of  the  breakwater  at  Flymouthj  the 

ta  Bock  io  Milford  Haven,  to  protect,  or  command,  &e  i^ 

aeb  to  Pembroke  Dockyard,  the  outer  wall  will,  it  is  all  but 

UiB,  be  covered  with,  if  not  entirely  of,  iron.     In  hatteriea  not 

iBdli  expOHed  to  concentrated  tire,  thu  port  of  the  irariu  is 

'.fi£  a  combination  of  masonry  and  iron.    The  firont  vaUs 

of  piers  of  masonry  13  &et  in  fareadtli,  part  of 

to  the  rear  to  a  thickness  of  4  feet,  at  which  Dteiddt 

whole  len^  of  the  cMemate.     In  tha-qaat 
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between  these  piers  a  rectangular^  loop-holed  shield  of  iion^  sup- 
ported by  triangular  struts  or  counterforts,  is  inserted,  12  feet 
Wg,  and  8  feet  high,  and  1  foot  thick,  which  may  be  inserted  or 
removed  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  outer 
ends  of  the  piers  are  formed  of  immense  blocks  of  granite^  and 
are  regarded  as  prepared  to  bear  a  vast  amount  of  battering.  A 
very  massive  flat  arch  is  turned  fix)m  pier  to  pier  over  the  shield. 
Where  the  batteries  are  exposed,  or  IDtely  to  be  exposed,  to  heaTy 
fire,  the  exposed  masonry  will  probably  be  covered  with  iron. 
The  interior  width  of  these  chambers  is  20  feet,  and  their  length 
40  feet,  and  the  greater  part  of  each  may  be  occupied  as  a  barrack 
room.  Arched  passages  of  communication  are  formed  in  the 
piers  between  each  chamber,  which  is  closed  by  a  wooden  parti- 
tion, and  the  opening  at  the  rear  is  closed  by  a  partition  of  wood, 
and  glass  to  admit  light.  The  gun  may  be  stowed  in  a  comer; 
there  is  a  window  in  the  loop-hole,  or  embrasure,  in  the  iron 
shield ;  and  the  casemate  will  accommodate,  with  ease,  from  8  to 
10  men. 

A  usual  objection  to  casemated  batteries,  namely,  their  Uability 
to  fill  with  smoke,  was  raised  against  these  new  constructions. 
It  was  asserted,  that,  in  a  vigorous  defence,  it  woidd  be  impossible, 
from  their  immense  mass  of  fire,  to  keep  them  free  from  smoke. 
This  objection  is  referred  to,  and  met  in  a  very  satisfactory  way 
by  the  writer  of  Our  National  Defences.  As  already  stated,  this  is 
the  only  published  account  of  these  works  which  we  have  had,  as 
it  goes  to  the  limits  of  what  any  one  connected  with  them,  or 
otherwise  with  the  service,  would  be  justified  in  publishing.  We 
have  kept  within  the  writer's  descriptions  in  referring  to  the  parts 
of  them  that  serve  to  illustrate  the  works,  the  description  of  which 
falls  within  this  immediate  part  of  our  course.  We  shall  now 
give,  in  his  own  words,  his  account  of  an  experiment  to  test  how 
far  smoke  would  be  a  hindrance  in  the  defence  of  these  batteries  :— 

"  In  order  to  test  this  point  thoroughly,  an  experiment  was 
ordered  to  be  made  in  the  casemates  at  Cliff  End  Fort,  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  rapidity  and  facility 
with  which  the  guns  could  be  served.    The  battery  was  in  4  tiers, 
3  in  casemates,  and  1  on  the  roof,  making  a  total  of  27  guns. 
The  day  was  very  calm,  and  an  independent  fire  was  ordered  to  be 
kept  up,  until  20  rounds  per  gun  had  been  fired,  the  commander 
of  each  gim  being  directed  not  to  fire  till  the  smoke  had  cleared 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  take  accurate  aim.    The  residt  proved 
that  there  was  little  or  no  smoke  inside  the  casemates,  although 
the  firing  was  occasionally  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  smok^ 
not  clearing  away  from  the  front,  which  was  owing  to  the  extreme 
calmness  of  the  weather.    The  guns  on  the  roof  were  the  mo^^ 
unfavourably  situated  in  this  respect,  as  the  smoke,  rising  slowly 
cleared  away  from  the  lower  tiers  first.    A  great  part  of  the  evil 
caused  by  the  smoke  hanging  in  front  of  the  battery,  would  ^, 
obviated  if  there  was  the  slightest  breeze^  and  would  be  sti 
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irthcr  remedied  by  commencing  fire  with  the  leeward  guns  and 
le  upper  tiers.  The  experiment  was,  on  the  whole,  considered 
mineutly  satisfactory,  in  ao  far  as  it  clearly  proved  that  tlie  vcn- 
ilatioQ  of  casemates  eould  he  so  completely  ensured,  that  there 
raa  no  reason  for  fearing  that,  even  under  the  hoariest  fire,  they 
rould  ever  become  inconveniently  filled  with  smoke." 

The  diflficulty  of  producing  a  homogeneous  mass  of  iron  of 
inch  dimensions  as  the  shields  wc  have  described,  or  the  parts  of 
irhich  they  arc  made  of  audi  cohesion  as  to  resist  the  impact  of 
heavy  shot,  has  led  to  a  great  many  propositions  as  to  how  they 
thould  be  constnictcd — whether  of  plates  welded  together,  or  bars 
made  to  fit  into  each  other  in  a  sort  of  mortice-and-tcnon  fashion. 

The  construction,  whicii  seems  to  have  found  most  favour,  "is 
I  Kries  of  rectangular  bars  of  different  tliickuess  built  up  iu  layers, 
■Iteniatcly  vertical  and  horizontal,  and  bolted  together."  Tim 
loop-holes,  or  embrasures,  iu  these  shields  allow  tlic  guns  to  range 
to  the  extent  the  casemates  will  admit  of,  which  is  nsimlly  60°. 
Hiiiwill  be  rca*lily  understood  by  examining  Figure  71  a,  where 
ihe  bonnets  limit  the  range  of  the  guns,  as  seen  by  the  ares 
dodibed,  just  as  the  range  is  limited  by  the  width  of  the  casc- 
lutes. 

These  works,  together  witli  Ixiing  our  own,  have  the  merits  of 
bring  entirely  new  iu  design — and  very  costly.  If,  however,  tlicy 
psrent  an  invasion,  as  they  and  the  volunteers  arc  well  calculated 
to  do,  John  Bull  will  not  grudge  the  outlay.  As  was  said  by,  or 
fa>,  the  Duke  of  Wellington : — "  If  wc  ai'c  to  Iiave  a  war,  it  ean- 
•*"  (or  must  not)  "  be  a  little  war."  We  may  say : — "  If  we 
■B  to  have  defence  works,  they  must  be  great  works." 

The  offenaive  power  at  the  command  of  those  who  sliould  have 
vt  counge  to  attack  us  leaves  no  choice  as  to  the  strength  and 
ndiaeM  of  eur  naiumal  defencet. 
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UXDER  TWO  FLAGS. 
A  STOBY  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  A^'D  THE  DESEET. 

BtOUIDA, 
JuiAor  of  <*  Held  in  Bondage;' ""  Stratkmore;'  ^.  fe. 


Chapteb  XXr\*. — Cigarette  en  Samaritaike. 

^^  AH  lie !  We  are  a  queer  lot ;  a  very  queer  lot.  Sweepings  of 
\J  Europe/'  said  Claude  deCbanrellon,  dashing  some  vennoutoff 
his  golden  moustaehes^  where  he  lay  foil  length  on  three  chain  out- 
side the  Cafe  in  the  Place  du  Gouvemement,  where  the  lamps 
were  just  alit^  and  shining  through  the  burnished  moonlight  of  an 
Algerian  eTcning,  and  the  many-coloured,  many-raced,  pictuiesqnc 
and  polyglot  population  of  the  town  were  all  fluttering  outwitli 
the  sunset  like  so  many  gay-coloiired  moths. 

"  Hein !  Diamonds  are  found  in  the  chiffonier's  sweepings, 
growled  a  General  of  Division,  who  was  the  most  terrible  martmct 
in  the  whole  of  the  French  service,  but  who  loved  "  mei  enfs^ 
d'enfer/^  as  he  was  wont  to  term  his  men,  with  a  great  love,  and 
who  would  never  hear  another  disparage  them,  however  he  migM 
order  them  blows  of  the  matraque,  or  exile  them  to  Beylick  himself. 

"You  are  poetic,  mon  General/'  said  Claude  de  ChanreDon; 
"  but  you  are  true.  We  are  a  furnace  into  which  blackguaidisitt 
is  burnt  into  daredevilry,  and  turned  out  as  heroism.  A  toe 
manufacture  that,  and  one  at  which  France  has  no  equal.'' 

"  But  our  manufactures  keep  the  original  hall  mark,  and  sbow 
that  the  de^il  made  them  if  the  drill  have  moulded  them !"  nigcd 
a  Colonel  of  Tirailleurs  Indigenes. 

Chanrellon  laughed,  knocking  the  ash  off  a  huge  cigar. 

"Pardieu!  We  do  our  original  maker  credit  then;  nothing 
good  in  this  world,  without  a  dash  of  diablerie.  Scruples  are  the 
wet  blankets,  proprieties  are  the  blank  walls,  principles  are  th^ 
quickset  hedges  of  life,  but  devilry  is  its  champagne  !'* 

*'  Ventrebleu !"  growled  the  General.     "  We  have  a  right  to 
praise  the  blackguards;  without  them  our  conscripts  woifld  b^ 
very  poor  trash.     The   conscript  fights  because  he  has  to  fa^^^ 
the  blackguard  fights  because  he  loves  to  fight.     A  great  diSe^^ 
ence  that.'' 

The  Colonel  of  Tirailleurs  lifted  his  eyes ;  a  slight  pale  effeminate 
dark-eyed  Parisian  who  looked  scarcely  stronger  than  a  hot  hota^ 
flower,  yet  who,  as  many  an  African  chronicle  could  tell,  w«^ 
swift  as  fire,  keen  as  steel,  imerring  as  a  leopard's  leap^  untiring 
as  an  Indian  on  trail,  once  in  the  field  with  his  Indig^es. 

'^  In  proportion  as  one  loves  powder,  one  has  beeu  a 
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on  General  V^  he  mnrmTired^  ''what  the  catalogue  of  your  crimes 
nst  be  V 

The  tough  old  campaigner  laughed  grimly ;  he  took  it  as  a  high 
>inpliment. 

"  Sapristi !  The  cardinal  virtues  don't  send  anybody  I  guess 
ito  African  service.  And  yet,  pardieu,  I  don't  know.  What 
Jlows  I  have  known !  I  have  had  men  among  my  Zephyrs, — and 
bey  were  the  wildest  pratiques  too, — that  would  have  ruled  the 
rorld !  I  have  had  more  wit,  more  address,  more  genius,  more  de- 
otion,  in  some  headlong  scamp  of  a  loustic  than  all  the  courts  and 
abinets  woidd  furnish.     Such  lives,  such  lives  too,  morbleu  !" 

And  he  drained  his  absinthe  thoughtfully,  mujsing  on  the  mar- 
vellous vicissitudes  of  war,  and  on  the  partrician  blood,  the  wasted 
rit,  the  Beaumarchais  talent,  the  Mirabcau  power,  the  adventures 
ike  a  page  of  fairy  tale,  the  brains  whose  strength  could  have 
^ded  a  sceptre,  which  he  had  foimd  and  known,  hidden  under 
he  rough  imiform  of  a  Zephyr,  buried  beneath  the  canvas  shirts  of 
\  Round,  lost  for  ever,  in  the  wild  lawless  escapades  of  rebellious 
mUiques^  who  closed  their  days  in  the  stifling  darkness  of  the 
hingeons  of  Beylick,  or  in  some  obscure  skirmish,  some  midnight 
rtdette  where  an  Arab  flissa  severed  the  cord  of  the  warped  life,  and 
lie  death  was  unhonoured  by  even  a  line  in  the  Gazettes  du  Jour. 

"Faith!*'  laughed  Chanrellon,  regardless  of  the  General's 
)b8ervation.  ''  If  we  all  published  our  memoirs  the  world  would 
lave  a  droll  look.  Dumas  and  Terrail  woidd  be  beat  out  of  the 
ield.  The  real  recruiting  Serjeants  that  send  us  to  the  ranks 
»tiuld  be  soon  found  to  be " 

"Women,"  growled  the  General. 

"  Cards,"  sighed  the  Colonel. 

"  Absinthe,    muttered  another. 

"  Mussetism  in  a  garret." 

"Politics  unpen  tropfurt'^ 

"A  comedy  that  was  hissed." 

"Carbonarist  vows  when  one  was  a  fool." 

"  The  spleen." 

"The  dice." 

"The  roulette." 

"  The  natural  desire  of  humanity,  to  kill  and  to  get  killed !" 
^  "  Morbleu !"  cried  Chanrellon,  as  the  voices  closed,  "  all  thosd 
^oi^chiefs  beat  the  drum,  and  send  volunteers  to  the  ranks,  sure 
^Kiugh ;  but  the  General  named  the  worst.  Look  at  that  little 
^'o'Ta ;  Ae  Minister  of  War  should  give  her  the  Cross.  She  sends 
*  ten  times  more  fire-eaters  than  the  Conscription  does.  Five 
^  fellows — of  the  vieille  roche  too, — joined  to-day,  because  she  has 
^^Jppcd  them  of  everything,  and  they  have  nothing  for  it  but  the 
^*>ioe.    She  is  invaluable,  Cora." 

*' And  there  is  not  much  to  look  at  in  her  either,"  objected  a 
^B>tenij  wlio  commanded  Turcos.     "  I  saw  her  when  our  detach- 

*  Ininbordinates. 
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mcnt  went  to  show  in  Paris.  A  baby  face,  innocent  as  a  cherub, 
— a  soft  voice, — a  shape  that  looks  as  slight  and  as  breakable  as  the 
stem  of  my  glass, — there  is  the  end  \" 

The  Colonel  of  Tirailleurs  laughed  scornfully  but  gently ;  he 
had  been  a  great  lion  of  the  fashionable  world  before  he  came  out 
to  his  Indigenes. 

''  The  end  of  Cora !  The  end  of  her  is—  TEnfer  f  My  good 
Alcide, — ^that  'baby  face'  has  ruined  more  of  us  than  would  make 
up  a  battalion.  She  is  so  quiet,  so  tender ;  smiles  like  an  angel, 
glides  likes  a  fawn;  is  a  little  sad  too,  the  innocent  dove;  looks  at 
you  with  eyes  as  clear  as  water,  and  paf !  before  you  know  where 
you  are,  she  has  pillaged  with  both  hands  and  you  wake  one  fine 
morning  bankrupt  V 

^^  Why  do  you  let  her  do  it  V'  growled  the  vteUIe-moustasckt 
who  had  scn'^ed  under  Massena  when  a  little  lad,  and  had  scant 
knowledge  of  the  ways  and  wiles  of  the  syrens  of  the  Rue  Br6da. 
Ah-bah!''  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders; 
it  is  the  thing  to  be  ruined  by  Cora.  There  is  Bebfe-je-m'en- 
fous;  there  is  Blonde-Miou-Miou ;  there  is  the  Cerisettc;  there 
is  Neroli ;  there  is  Loto ; — any  one  of  them  is  equally  good  style 
with  Cora;  but  to  be  at  all  in  the  fashion,  one  must  have  been 
talked  of  with  one  of  the  six.'' 

'*  Diantrc  V^  sighed  Claude  de  Chanrellon,  stretching  his  hand- 
some limbs,  with  a  sigh  of  recollection ;  for  Paris  had  been  a 
Paradise  Lost  to  him  for  many  seasons,  and  he  had  had  of  late 
years  but  one  glimpse  of  it,  when  he  and  his  Spahis  went  to  he 
the  nine  days'  wonder  and  pet  lions  of  the  capital.  "  It  was 
Coeur  d'Acier  who  was  the  rage  in  my  time.  She  ate  me  up— that 
woman — in  three  months.  I  had  not  a  hundred  francs  left :  she 
stripped  me  as  bare  as  a  pigeon.  Her  passion  was  emeralds  en 
cabochon  just  then.  Well,  emeralds  en  cabochon  made  an  end  of 
me,  and  sent  me  out  to  my  Spahis.  Coeur  d'Acier  was  a  wonderful 
woman ! — and  the  chief  wonder  of  her  was,  that  she  was  as  ugly 


as  sin." 


"Ugly?" 

"  Ugly  as  sin !  but  she  had  the  knack  of  making  herself  more 
charming  than  Venus.  How  she  did  it  nobody  knew ;  but  men 
left  the  prettiest  creatures  for  her :  and  she  ruined  us,  I  think,  at 
the  rate  of  a  score  a  month." 

"  Like  Loto,"  chimed  in  the  Tirailleur.  ''  Loto  has  not  a 
shred  of  beauty.  She  is  a  big,  angular,  raw-boned  Normandej 
with  a  rough  voice,  and  a  villainous  patois ;  but  to  be  well  triwi 
Loto  is  to  have  achieved  distinction  at  once.  She  will  have 
notliing  under  the  third  order  of  nobility ;  and  Prince  Paul  shot 
the  Due  de  Var  about  her  the  other  day.  She  is  a  great  creatuiCi 
Loto :  nobody  knows  her  secret." 

*^ Uaudace,  mon  ami;  toujours  de  Faudace"  said  ChaDrelloii) 
with  a  twist  of  his  superb  moustasches.  "  It  is  the  finest  quality 
out;  nothing  so  sure  to  win.    Hallo  I  there  is  k  Aeov  carpaM 
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i,  the  San  Josef,  disabled,  f[iUiug  on  board,  offered  aii  opjior- 
lity  to  the  Commodore  of  hoanlin;;  lier  from  his  pri^ie.  Accom- 
lipd,  therefore,  hy  Captain  IJcrry  aud  Lieiitciiiiiit  I'icrsoii,  of 

69th,  and  a  small  party  of  boarder*,  lie  jumped  into  the  tian 
^jmaiii  chains.  He  was  theu  iiifurrtied  that  the  ship  had  already 
rendered ;  and  thus  he  bad  the  singular  aatisfitction  of  receiving, 
the  quarter-deck  of  two  linc-of-battlc-sliips,  their  ollicers'  ttwordit 
n  their  own  hands.  The  Salvador  del  Mundo  having  been  en- 
•sA  by  the  Orion,  and  aftcnvards  by  the  Victory,  struck  to  tlic 
(cry,  but  was  taken  pusHCs:<ion  of  by  Sir  i»\\v.'.»  Siinmiiiv/. 
!  San  Yaidro  surrendered  to  the  J^xcelleiit.  The  Santistiina 
nidada  eeascd  to  resist. 

Thus  at  five  p.m.,  it  being  very  nearly  dark,  the  enemy  retired 
Ithc  luttlc  was  brought  to  a  close.  ^Vhen  the  im|>ortanee  of 
irictory  is  considered,  the  numrrieal  superiority  of  the  oppos- 
;  fleet,  and  tlie  marvellous  skill  and  eounvgc  of  Sir  John  Jervis, 
!  cannot  feci  surprised  that  His  Majesty  conferred  upon  him  an 
Idom  under  tlic  title  of  St.  Vincent. 
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more  touched  than  he  showed.  Under  the  rale  ol 
consideration  or  courtesy  had  been  thin^  long  one 
Involuntarilyj  forgetful  of  rank,  he  stretched  his  1 
the  impulse  of  soldier  to  soldier,  of  gcntlem&n  to  gei 

Chanrcllon's  grasp  closed  on  it  readily.  The  tic 
d^'Acier  waa  of  as  gnllaut  a  temper  as  ever  blcnf 
condoltiero  with  the  thorough-bred  noble. 

The  Cha,SHeui'  coloured  slightly,  a-i  he  remcmbcre 
forgotten  alike  liix  own  position  and  their  rclatirc  sta 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Monsieur  le  Vieomte,"  he  a. 
he  gave  the  salute  with  ceremouious  grace,  and  p 
rapidly,  as  though  he  wished  to  forget  and  to  have 
momentary  self-oblivion  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 

"Dieu!"  mnttcrcd  Chaiircllon,  as  he  looked  aj 
struck  his  hand  on  the  marble-topped  table  till  the  j 
"  I  wonld  give  a  year's  pay  to  know  that  fine  fel 
He  is  a  gentleman — every  inch  of  him." 

"  And  a  good  soldier,  which  is  better,"  growled 
of  Brigade,  who  had  begun  life  in  his  time  driving 
over  the  heavy  tillage  of  Alsaec. 

"  A  private  of  Chatcauroy's — eh  ?"  asked  the  Tie 
his  eye-glass  to  watch  the  Chasseur  as  he  went. 

"Pardicu, — yes, — more's  the  pity,"  said  Chi 
spoke  his  thouglits  as  hastily  as  a  hand-grcuade  scatte 
"  The  Black  Hawk  hates  him — God  knows  why — an 
down  in  consequence,  as  if  be  were  the  idlest  loul 
incorrigible  rebel  in  the  service.  Look  at  what  he  h: 
the  Bureaux  will  tell  you  there  is  not  a  finer  Roum 
not  even  among  my  Schaouks  I  Since  he  joined,  i 
been  a  hot  and  heavy  thing  with  the  Arabs  that  hi 
his  share  in.  There  has  not  been  a  campaign  in  Or 
that  ho  has  not  gone  oat  with.  His  limbs  are  ala 
with  BcdoTUD  steel.  He  rode  once  twenty  Icagn 
despatches  with  a  spear-heod  in  his  side,  and  fell,  in 
out  of  his  saddle  just  as  he  gave  them  up  to  the  < 
own  hands.  He  saved  the  day,  two  years  ago,  at  G 
should  have  been  cnt  to  pieces,  as  sure  as  dcstinv,  i 
collected  a  handful  of  broken  Cha-nscnrs  togctbci 
them,  and  rated  them,  and  lashed  tliem  with  their  sh 
dashed  with  him  to  a  man  into  tlie  thickest  of  I 
pierced  the  Arabs'  centre,  and  gave  us  breathing  roi 
charged  ttq^ether,  and  beat  the  Arbicos  hack  like  »  he 
These  an  a  hundred  more  like  stories  of  him — ever 
true  u  xtnr  sabie; — and.  in  lew&rd,  he  has  juiit 
gabmHtf 

"Superb!"  siid  the  Gcoieralj  with  grim  sign^ 
n'MfMrdiiAinev— ^/  DenTearsI  In  five  onifl 
VDuIdhaTobeenattba  liead.  Qit  ftbrL(!;adc;  buttUj 
TCfenm  dnak  lot  tiIh™**"  iiiiG^  »■  t<^?*^«i^  -vdm 
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then^  Napoleon  read  hia  men  himself,  and  nerer  read  tbem  wrong. 
It  is  a  divine  gift,  thatj  for  rommandcrs." 

"  The  Black  Hawk  can  read,  too,"  said  Chanrellon,  medita- 
tively ;  it  was  the  "  {wtit  uom,"  tliat  Ch&teauroy  bad  gained  long 
before,  and  by  whieh  he  was  beat  known  throngli  the  army.  "No 
eycN  arc  keener  than  his,  to  trace  a  lascar  kebir.  But,  where  he 
hates,  he  stiikes  beak  and  talons — pong ! — till  the  thing  drops 
dead — even  where  he  strikes  a  bird  of  his  own  blood." 

■  "That  is  bad,"  said  the  old  General,  scntentionsly.  "There 
are  four  people  who  should  have  no  personal  likes  or  dislikes: 
they  arc  an  innkeeper,  a  schoolmasterj  a  ship's  skipper,  and  a 
militaiy  chief." 

With  which  axiom  he  called  for  some  more  vert-vert. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cha.sscur  went  his  way  through  the  cosmopoli- 
tan groups  of  the  great  square.  A  little  farther  onward,  laughin;^, 
nnoking,  chatting,  eating  iees  outside  a  cafe  cliantant,  were  a 
noup  of  Kugli^linieii — a  yachting  party,  whose  Hchooner  Jay  in 
we  harbour.  He  lingered  a  moment,  and  lighted  a  cigar,  just  for 
ukc  of  hearing  the  old  familiar  words.  As  he  bent  his  head 
above  the  Te8U\'ian,  no  one  saw  the  shadow  of  pain  that  passed 
over  his  faee. 

But  one  of  them  looked  at  him  curiously  and  earnestly :  "  The 
dence,"  he  miirmiu^  to  the  man  nearest  him,  "  who,  the  dickeuH, 
ii  it  that  French  soldier's  like  r' 

The  French  soldier  heanl,  and,  with  the  cigar  in  his  teeth, 
moved  away  quickly.  He  was  uneasy  in  the  city — uneasy  lest  he 
■hoold  be  recognised  by  any  passer-by  or  tourist. 

"I  need  not  fear  that,  though,"  he  thought,  with  a  smile. 
"Ten  yean  I — why,  in  that  world,  we  used  to  foi^et  the  blackest 
rain  in  ten  days,  and  the  best  life  amongst  us  ten  hours  after  its 
pave  waa  closed.     Besides,  I  am  safe  enough.     I  am  dead  I" 

And  he  pursued  his  onward  way,  with  the  red  glow  of  the 

r  under  the  chesnut  splendour  of  his  beard ;  and  the  black 

I  of  veiled  More^co  women  flashed  lovingly  on  his  tall  lithe 

1,  with  the  scarlet  ceinturion  swathed  round  his  loins,  and  the 
krlet  undress  fei  set  on  his  forehead,  fair  as  a  woman's  atill, 

pitc  the  tawney  glow  of  the  Afric  Bun,  that  had  been  on  it  for 

He  was  "iteati;"  therein  lad  laid  all  hia  secnritv;  thereby 

'  "  Bcanty  of  the  Brigades"  becu  buried  beyond  all  diacovBry  in 

i.fairc-pcnr  of  the  ^ud  Chasseiifs  d'Afriqne,  when,  on  the 

leiUea  rails,  the  miurration  and  slui^gb**''  of  aa  terrible  an 

.ident  as  cvrr  befell  a,  train  rushing  through  midnight  darkneaij 

llicadlong  speed,  had  left  himself  and  the  one  man  faithftil  to 

■  rortuncs  unliarmed  by  Uttio  less  than  a  mizaele.  He  liad  uen 
Itlic  calamity  the  surest  screni  &om  diaoomy  or  puniiit. 

L  Imving  the  baggage  where  it  waa  Jammed  ■'""'"g  tlie  d£llri^ 
\^acTvaa  the  country  wltt  lUktlOE  l3bft  tm  '^BWO^ 

tiicm  and  the  city,  «a& 'laft.  «tiB«A-w>Ei' 
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seillcs  as  weary  foot  travellers,  before  half  the  ruin  on  the  raila 
bad  been  seen  by  the  full  noon  sun. 

As  it  chanced,  a  little  schooner  was  loading  in  the  port,  to  run 
across  to  Algiers  that  very  day.  The  skipper  was  abort  of  men, 
and  afraid  of  the  Lascars,  who  were  the  only  sailors  that  be 
Gecmed  likely  to  find,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places  in  his  small  crew. 

Cecil  offered  himself  and  his  comrade  for  the  passage.  He 
had  only  a  very  few  gold  pieces  on  his  person,  and  he  was  willii^ 
to  work  his  way  across,  if  he  could. 

"But  you're  a  gentleman,"  said  the  skipper,  doubtfully  CTcing 
him.  "  I  want  a  rare,  rough,  able  seaman,  for  thcrcll  be  like  to 
be  foul  weather.  She  looks  too  fair  to  last,"  be  concluded,  with  a 
glance  upward  at  the  sky. 

He  was  a  Livcrjiool  niau,  master  and  owner  of  his  owu  rakish- 
looking  little  black-hulled  craft,  that,  rumour  was  wont  to  say, 
was  not  avci'sc  to  a  bit  of  slaving,  if  she  found  herself  in  far  seas, 
with  a  likely  run  before  her. 

"  You're  a  swell,  that's  what  you  are,"  emphasized  the  skipper. 
"  You  beau't  no  sort  of  use  to  mc." 

"  Wait  a  second,"  answered  Cecil.  "  Did  you  ever  chauco  to 
hear  of  a  yacht  called  Regina  F" 

The  skipper's  face  lighted  in  a  moment. 

"  Her  as  was  in  the  Biscay,  July  come  two  years  ?  her  as  drtw* 
through  the  storm  like  a  mad  thing,  and  flew  like  a  swallow,  whea 
everything  was  splittin'  and  fuundcriu',  and  shipping  seas  around 
her?  her  as  was  the  first  to  1}car  do^vn  to  the  great  fyretller,  a- 
lyin'  there  hull  over  in  water,  and  took  aboard  all  as  ever  she 
could  hold  o'  the  passengers,  a-pitchin'  out  her  own  beaatiAil 
cabin  fittins  to  have  as  much  room  for  the  poor  wretches  aa  ever 
she  could  ?     Be  you  a-mcanin'  her  ?" 

Cecil  nodded  assent. 

"  She  was  my  yacht,  that's  all ;  and  1  was  without  a  t 
through  that  storm.     Will  you  think  me  a  good  cnougli  ■ 
now?" 

The  skipper  wrung  his  baud,  till  he  nearly  wrung  it  off. 

"  Good  enough  I    Blast  my  timbers  !  there  aren't  one  will  b 
you  in  any  waters.     Come  on,  sir,  if  so  he  as  you  wishes  it;  I 
never  a  stroke  of  work  shall  you  do  atwcen  my  decks.     Lord « 
mercy  I  why  my  wife  was  in  the  Wrestler.     I've  heard  ha  t 
scores  of  tunes  as  how  she  was  a'most  dead  when  that  little  yai 
came  through  a  swaling  sea,  tiiat  was  all  hea\iu*  and  roariu'  roni 
the  wreck,  and  as  how  the  swell  what  owned  it  giv*  his  cabin  if 
to  the  womenldQd,  and  had  his  swivrl  gima  and  hi.^ 
fumituie  pitched  overboard,  Uiat  he  might  be  able  to  carrv  nu 
TrfTmyftTB,  and  £Bd  'em  and  treated  *em  like  a  prince,  till  ue  i 
'em  itrsi|^  into  Bmt  Harbonci    But,  damn  mc  I  that  i 
nob  like  joadumld " 

"Len  iraigii.Kidior"  w&'B<stib,Tv^ui^.l^. 
And  w  be  ctwofl  Tiwwfffry*  ^  ^\^!TO.,  Vo^  W^mMfin^ 
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the  tidings  went,  that  the  mutilated  foAn,  crushed  between  iron 
and  wood,  on  the  Marseilles  line  wax  his,  and  that  he  had  perished 
ill  that  awful,  tnk-hlaek,  sultry  sontliem  night,  when  the  rushing 
traius  had  met,  as  meet  the  thunder  cloiitls.  The  world  thought 
him  dead;  as  such  the  journals  recorded  him,  with  the  dark, 
shameful  outlines  of  imputed  crime,  to  make  the  death  the  darker ; 
OS  such  his  name  was  forbidden  to  he  uttered  at  Hoyallicu;  as  aueh 
the  Seraph  mourned  him  with  passionate  loving  force,  refusing  to 
die  last  to  aceredit  his  guilt : — and  he,  leaving  them  in  their  error, 
was  drafted  iuto  the  French  army  under  two  of  his  cliristian 
uamcs,  which  happily  had  a  foreign  soimd — Victor  Gaston — and 
laid  aside  for  ever  his  identity  as  Bertie  Cecil. 

He  went  at  ouce  on  service  in  the  interioij  and  had  scarcely 
come  in  any  of  the  larger  towns  since  ho  had  joined.  His  only  danger 
of  recognition  had  onee  been  wlicu  a  Marshal  of  France,  whom  he 
hid  used  to  know  well  in  Paris  and  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
keld  an  inspection  of  the  Africau  troops.  Filing  past  tlic  brilliant 
itaff,  he  had  ridden  at  only  a  few  yards'  distance  from  his  old 
icquaintance,  and,  as  he  saluted,  hod  glanced  involuntarily  at  the 
&K  that  he  had  seen  oftentimes  in  the  Salles  dcs  Marechaux,  and 
wen  under  the  roof  of  lloyallicu.  The  great  chief's  keen  blue 
eja  were  scrutinising  the  regiment,  ready  to  note  a  chain  loose,  a 
Belt  awry,  a  sword  specked  with  rust,  if  such  a  sin  there  were 
■gainst  "  let  ordonnances"  in  all  the  glittering  battalions,  and  swept 
over  him,  seeing  in  him  but  one  among  thousands — a  unit  in  the 
mighty  aggregate  of  the  "  raw  material"  of  war.  Tlie  Marshal 
only  muttovd  to  a  General  beside  him,  "Why  don't  they  all  ride 
Uke  that  man?  He  haa  the  seat  of  the  English  Guards."  But 
Ait  it  waa  in  truth  an  ofiicer  of  the  English  Giurds,  who  paced 
put  him,  as  a  private  of  Algerian  Horse,  the  French  leader  never 


From  the  extremes  of  luxury,  indolence,  indulgence,  pleasure, 

ud  extraTBgfutce,  Cecil  came  to  the  extremes  of  hardship,  poverty, 

diMdriinej  aoffering,  and  toil.     From  a  life  where  e\'ery  sense  was 

Bttmed,  he  came  to  a  life  where  every  privation  was  endured. 

Ha  liad  led  the  iaahioa ; — ^he  came  where  he  had  to  bear  without  a 

■|B!d  Uie  corses,  oaths,  and  insults  of  a  corporal  or  a  souji-lieute- 

Htalt.     He  had  been  used  to  every  delicacy  and  delight; — ^he  came 

^Rere  he  had  to  take  the  coarse  hlaek  bread  of  the  army  aa  a,  rich 

^repast.     He  had  thought  it  ttio  much  trouble  to  mnrmur  flatteries 

iu  great  ladJea'  cars; — ho  mme  where  morning,  noon>  and  ni^t 

the  inexorable   demands  of  ri^d  mles  compelled  hia  inceuant 

obedience,   i-igilance,  activity,  and  self-denial.     He  had  known 

HMliiug  from  his  childhood  up  except  an  atmoqihere  of  amnae- 

^■nt,  refinement,  brilliancy,  am  idleneis; — ^he  came  -where  gnaw- 

^H  banger,  hnitalised  jest,  eeawlesi  toil,  coaiae  ohacenity,  ago- 

^Eod  pain,  and  pandemoniac  mirth  alternate^  filled  the  meanne 

^Bthe  days.    A  sharper  coutraat,  a  darker  ordeal,  xaz^  tried  the 

^BLflLlGJLmAn's  endurance;  yet,  vndra  itihBTcri&af  ite\n^ 
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"Bon  tang  ne  peat  menfir."  No  Spartau  could  have  borne  tbe 
change  more  mutely,  more  staundily,  tlmn  did  the  "  dandy  of  the 
Household."  Tlie  first  years  were,  it  is  true,  yaai-s  of  intenw 
misery  to  him — misery,  when  idl  the  blood  glowed  in  liim  under 
Homc  petty  tyrant's  jibe,  and  he;  had  to  stand  immoveable,  holding 
his  peace — misery,  wlicn  the  hunji^r  and  thirst  of  long  marchi's 
tortured  him,  and  liis  soul  sickened  at  the  lialf-raw  oQ'al  and  the 
water,  thick  with  dust,  and  stainefl  with  blood,  wliich  the  men 
round  him  seized  so  ravenously — misery,  when  the  dreary  dawn 
broke,  only  to  iisher  in  a  day  of  mechanical  manteuvrcs,  of  petty 
tyrannies,  of  barren  lini'densomc  hours  in  the  excreise-grDund,  oT 
convoy  duty  in  the  burning  sun-glare,  and  under  the  beat  of 
harness,  and  the  weaiy  uiglit  fell  with  the  din  and  uproar,  and 
the  villainous  blasphemy,  aud  befouled  merriment  of  the  riotoai 
ehambr^c,  that  denied  even  tlic  peace  and  obUvion  of  sleep.  They 
vere  years  of  infinite  wretehcclncfls  oftentimes,  ouly  relieved  1^ 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  man  who  had  followed  him  into 
his  exile.  But,  'however  wrctehed,  they  never  wrung  a  single 
regret  or  lament  from  llcrtic.  He  had  come  out  to  this  lifej  he 
took  it  as  it  was.  As,  having  lost  the  title  to  command,  the  hi^ 
breeding  iik  him  made  him  render  implicitly  the  mute  obcdienos 
which  was  the  first  duty  of  his  present  j>osition,  BO  it  made  hi> 
accept,  from  first  to  last,  without  a  sign  of  complaint  or  of  impih 
tience,  the  altered  fortunes  of  his  career,  till  tlie  hardest-tnunedi 
lowest-horn,  longest -inured  soldier  in  the  Zephyr  ranks  did  not 
bear  himself  with  more  apparent  content  and  more  absolute  forti- 
tude than  did  tlie  man  who  hod  used  to  think  it  a  cruelty  to  lide 
with  his  troop  from  Windsor  to  Wormwood  Scrubs,  and  had  nenr 
taken  the  trouble  to  load  bis  own  gun  any  shooting  leaBon,  or  te 
draw  off  his  own  coat  any  evening.  He  suffered  acutely  wmbj 
times — suffered  till  he  was  heart  sick  gf  his  life ; — but  ha  nnS 
sought  to  escape  the  slightest  penalty  or  hardHhip,  and  not  even  Rsk^ 
ever  heard  from  him  a  single  syllable  of  irntation  or  of  self-pity. 

Moreover,  the  war-fire  woke  in  him.  In  one  sh^ie  Cfi 
another,  active  service  was  almost  always  his  lot,  and  hot,  seven 
campmgning  was  his  first  introduction  to  military  life  in  Algcrifc 
The  latent  instinct  in  him — the  instinct  that  had  flashed  cut 
during  his  laxy  fashionable  calm,  in  all  momt^nts  of  danger,  in  aU^ 
days  of  keen  sport;  the  instinct  that  had  made  hun  fling  binuctt 
into  the  duello  with  the  French  boar,  and  made  him  mutter  K 
Forest  King,  "  Kill  me,  if  ^ou  like,  buttdon't  fail  me  1" — waa  d» 
iutinct  of  the  bom  soldier.  In  penl,  in  battle,  in  rcokkM 
bnTery,  in  the  nuh  of  the  chai^,  and  the  excitement  of  tip 
nxpriH,  in  the  near  presence  of  dratb,  and  in  the  chase  of  a  to 
thiDOgh  a  hot  Afiicm  night,  when  both  more  armed  to  the  teed^ 
ud  one  or  botli  imut  &U  when  the  grapnle  eame — in  at)  tl 
dwt  old  uutinet,  aroDHd  and  nnlooied,  mue  him  content — i 

him  thhtk  fJKt  tl|B  Ijfit  whiflh  brOD^lt  tlwHIIfH  WQrtf 

3&Mi  .kid  ahnjB  ten  in,  Uok  ft -ndteft  * 
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■l^t  iituler  the  serene  offeminatc  inBouciance  of  his  careless 
temper  and  his  sybarite  habits.  It  had  fall  rein  now,  and  made 
him,  aa  the  army  affirmed,  one  of  the  most  intrepid,  victorioiui, 
and  chiralrous  huears  of  its  fiery  ranks.  Fate  had  flung  him  off 
hi>  couch  of  down  into  the  tempest  of  war,  into  the  sternness  of 
life  spent  ever  on  the  border  of  the  grave,  ruled  ever  by  an  iron 
code,  requiring  at  every  step  BcH'-negation,  fortitude,  submiBsiunj 
courage,  patience,  the  self-control  whicli  should  take  the  uttermost 
provocation  from  those  in  command  without  even  a  look  of  reprisal, 
and  the  courageous  recklessness  vhich  should  meet  death,  and 
deal  death,  which  should  he  as  tlic  eagle  to  swoop,  as  the  lion  ta 
rend.     And  he  was  not  found  wanting  in  it. 

He  was  too  thorough-bred  to  attempt  to  claim  a  superiority 
that  fortune  no  longer  conferred  on  him,  to  seek  to  obtain  a  defe- 
mice  that  he  had  no  longer  the  position  to  demand.  He  obeyed 
far  more  implicitly  than  many  a  mfhan  filibuster,  who  had  been 
amongst  the  dregs  of  society  from  hia  biiihj  and,  though  his 
qnick-eyed  comrades  knew,  before  he  had  been  amongst  them  five 
minntes,  that  an  "aristocrat"  had  taken  rcfiige  under  the  flag  of 
Huagran,  they  never  experienced  from  him  one  touch  of  the 
inaolaoce  that  flieir  own  sous-officiera  beat  them  with,  as  with  the 
fiat  of  the  sword,  and  they  never  found  in  him  one  shadow  of  the 
■nogsoce  that  some  fellow-soldier,  who  had  swelled  into  a  ser- 
geuit-major,  or  bristled  into  an  adjutant,  would  strut  with,  like 
any  turkey-cock.  He  was  too  quiet,  too  courteous,  too  calmly 
fiatlesB;  he  had  too  ca.sy  a  grace,  too  soft  a  voice,  and  too  many 
gmtlemen-habits,  for  them.  But  when  they  found  that  he  could 
flgfat  like  a  Zouave,  ride  like  an  Arab,  and  bear  shot-wounds  or 
deMii-thint  as  though  he  were  of  bronze,  it  grew  a  delight  to  tbem 
ta  Ke  of  what  granite  and  steel  this  dainty  patrician  was  made ; 
■nd  thCT  loved  him  with  a  rough,  ardent,  dog-like  love,  when  they 
faimd  tW  his  last  crust,  in  a  long  march,  would  always  be  divided 
that  Uie  most  desperate  service  of  ilanger  was  always  volun- 
l>Bwd  far  ty  him — that  no  severity  of  personal  chastisement  eves 
^^^^Hp^H^.llimsclf  of  a  filse  charge  at  a  comrade's  expense — ' 
^^^^^^^Bamiicompte  went  in  giving  a  veteran  a  stonp  of  wine, 
ta  n  sick  conscript  a  tempting  meal,  or  a  prisoner  of  Beylick  soma 
iaoA  through  the  grating,  scaled  to  at  risk  of  life  and  limb. 

Cecil  had  all  a  soldier's  temper  in  him;  and  the  shock  vhicli 

1  hurled  him  out  of  case,  and  levity,  and  ultra-luxury,  to  stand 

US  before  as  dark  and  rugged  a  fortime  as  ever  fronted  any 

in,  had  awakened  the  irar>fin),  which  had  only  sfaunhered  beoauBB 

1  by  habit,  and  unaroused  by  circnmstance.     He  had  never 

u  been  called  on  to  exert  eitl^  tfaon^t  or  action :  the  iieiiea< 

f  for  both  called  many  latent  qoalitiea  in  him  into  play.     Ilia 

e  nature,  which  had  made  bim  wish  to  he  killed  ovar  the  Grand 

y  course,  ratlier  tliftii  live  to  loae  the  race,  made  him  mnr 

ir  prtvatiou   as   calmly,   and  ijak  dedih  H  reaUflialyj  ■■  Ai 

"''"lu^  iU9st  Sei^  limtk  of  the  Africu  nntamuBste. 
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Bitter  as  the  life  ofteii  was,  severe  the  nuffering,  and  acute  tlie 
deprivation,  the  sternest  veteran  scarcely  took  them  more  patiently, 
more  silently,  than  the  "  ariatocrat,"  to  whom  a  corked  claret  or  a 
dusty  race-day  hoA  been  calamitiea.  Cast  among  these  mid,  irou- 
muscled  Bohemians,  who  fought  like  tigers,  and  were  as  impene- 
trable aa  rhinoeeri,  "race"  was  too  strong  in  Cecil  not  to  hold  its 
own  with  them,  whether  in  the  quality  of  endurance,  or  the  quality 
of  daring.  "Main  de  femme,  mais  main  de  fer,"  the  Roumi  were 
wont  to  say  of  their  comrade,  with  his  delicate  habits,  "  like  a 
Marquise  du  Faubourg,"  as  tlicy  would  growl  impatiently;  and 
his  teuaeious  patience,  which  would  never  give  way  either  in  the 
toil  of  the  camp  or  the  grip  of  the  struggle. 

On  the  snrface  it  seemed  as  though  never  was  there  a  life  more 
utterly  thrown  away  than  the  life  of  a  Guardsman  and  a  gentleman, 
a  man  of  good  blood,  high  rank,  and  talented  gifts  had  he  ever 
chosen  to  make  anything  of  them,  buried  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Franco- African  army,  risking  a  nameless  grave  in  the  sand  vith 
almost  every  hour,  associated  with  the  roughest  rifiraff  of  EuropCj 
liable  any  day  to  be  slain  by  the  slash  of  an  Arab^isKi,  and  re- 
warded for  ten  years'  splendid  service  by  the  distinctive  badge  of  a 
corporal.  Any  ouc  of  the  friends  of  his  former  years,  seeing  him 
thus,  would  have  said,  that  he  might  as  well  be  thrown  at  onec  into  a 
pit  in  the  sand,  where  the  dead  were  piled  twenty  deep  after  % 
Bkirmish,  to  lie  and  rot,  or  be  dug  up  by  the  talons  of  famished 
beasts  whichever  might  ehanee,  as  live  thus  in  the  obscari^j 
poverty,  and  semi-barbarism  of  an  Algerian  private's  exiatence. 

Yet,  it  might  be  doubted  if  any  life  would  have  done  for  him  vhit 
this  had  done :  it  might  be  questioned,  if,  judging  a  career  not  br 
its  social  position,  but  by  its  effect  on  character,  any  other  irOQUi 
have  been  so  well  for  him — would  equally  have  given  steel  ud 
strength  to  the  indolence  and  languor  of  his  nature  as  this  did. 
In  his  old  world  he  would  have  lounged  listlessly  through  fiwhww- 
alilc  seasons,  and,  in  an  atmosphere  that  encouraged  his  piofinud 
negligence  of  everything  and  his  natural  nil-admirari  lisUeanieH^ 
w<mld  have  glided  irom  refinement  to  effeminacy,  and  fiom  liljr 
grace  to  blase  inertia.  The  severity  and  the  dangers  of  Hie  cs^ 
paigns  with  the  French  armv  had  roosed  the  sleeping  lion  in  IoBi 
and  made  him  oa  fine  &  soldier  aa  ever  ranged  under  any  flag.  Ha 
had  suffered,  braved,  resented,  fought,  lored^  hated,  endured,  i  ^ 
even  ei^oyed,  here  in  Airiea,  with  a  force  and  a  rividnesa  tha~ 
had  never  dreamed  possible  in  his  ealm,  passiouless,  insom^ 
world  of  other  days.  He  hod  known  what  Uie  hunger  of  fiunia 
what  the  torment  of  fever,  what  the  agoi^  of  forbidden  vnC 
what  the  wild  delight  of  combat,  were :  ao  had  known  what  it  « 
to  long  nud^  fiir  a  stoiip  of  water;  to  lie  raving,  yet  oona  ' 
underthe  thioesof  gnn-snotiroindsj'tolie  fiireed  to  bear  ii 
wcnly  words,  ibr  a  bthe  of  yfliaih  he  ooaU  hMW  struck  s 
jBoutbtliediicf  rito^M^tiiain;  tofindinBrt 
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Tuic,  after  days  of  marcLing,  a  relish  that  he  hod  never  found  in 
the  champagnca  and  burgundies  of  the  Guards'  mess ;  to  love  the 
dairk  Arab  eyes,  that  smiled  on  him  in  hia  exile,  as  he  had  never 
loved  those  of  the  Zu  Zu,  or  of  Lady  Guinevere,  and  to  suffer 
when  the  death  film  gathered  over  them,  as  he  had  never  thought  it 
in  him,  to  suffer  for  any  death  or  any  life ;  to  feel  every  nerve  thrill, 
and  every  vein  glow,  aa  witli  fiercr:,  exultant  joy,  as  the  musketry 
pealed  above  the  plains,  and  his  Horse  pressed  down  on  to  the  icry 
mouths  of  the  rifics,  and  the  naked  sabres  flashed  like  the  play  of 
lightnings,  and  over  the  dead  Ixnly  of  liis  ehargcr,  he  fought  ancle 
deep  in  blood,  with  the  Ai-abs  circling  like  hawks,  and  their  great 
blades  whirling  round  him,  catching  the  spears  aimed  at  him  witli 
one  hand,  while  he  heat  back  theii-  swords,  blow  for  blow,  with  the 
other; — ^hc  had  known  all  these,  the  desert  passions;  and,  while 
outwardly  they  left  him  much  the  same  in  character,  they  changed 
him  vitally.  They  developed  htm  into  a  magnificent  soldier — too 
true  a  soldier  not  to  make  thoroughly  his  the  service  he  had 
adopted,  not  to,  oftentimes,  almost  forget  that  he  had  ever  lived 
under  any  other  flag  than  that  tricolour,  which  he  followed  and 
defended  now. 

The  quaint  heroic  Norman  motto  of  his  ancestors,  car\'cd  over 
ibe  gates  of  Royailieu — "  Caur  vaillant  te  fait  rot/aume" — verified 
Hielf  in  his  case.  Outlawed,  beggared,  robbed  at  a  stroke  of  every 
Iiope  and  prospect,  he  had  taken  his  adversity  boldly  by  the  heard, 
•nd  had  made  himself  at  onee  a  country  and  a  kingdom  among 
the  brave,  fierce,  reckless,  loyal  hearts  of  the  men,  who  came  from 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  driven  by  every  accident,  and  scourged 
ll|y  eveiT  &te,  to  fill  up  the  battalions  of  North  Africa. 

As  he  went  now,  in  the  warmth  of  the  after  glow,  he  turned 
■  vp  into  the  Rue  'Babazoran,  and  paused  before  the  entrance  of  a 
m  narrow,  dark,  tumble-down,  picturesque  shop,  half  like  a  stall 
^  of  a  Cairo  bazaar,  half  like  a  Jew's  den  in  a  Florentine 
r  alley. 

I  A  cunning,  wizen  head  peered  out  at  him  from  the  gloom. 

"Ah-ha!  good  even.  Corporal  Gaston  P 
Cecil,  at  the  words,  crosRcd  the  sill,  and  entered.  . 
"  Have  you  sold  any  ?"  he  asked.    There  was  a  slight  constraint 
and  hesitation  in  the  words,  as  of  one  who  can  never  fairly  bend 
his  spirit  to  the  yoke  of  barter. 

The  little,  hideous,  wrinkled,  dwarf-like  creature,  a  trader  in 
curiosities,  grinned  with  a  certiin  gratification,  in  disappointing 
this  tithe-limbed,  handsome  Clioiseur. 

"  Not  one.  The  toys  don't  ta^e.  Saggen  now,  or  anything 
made  out  of  spent  balls,  or  fiiMBS  one  can  tell  in  Arab  storj 
about,  go  off  like  wild-Sre ;  but  your  iroty  bagatellet  aio  no  Hxt 
f  use,  M.  le  Corporal." 
<*  ytrr  well :  no  matter/*  uid  Ceol,  ampfy,  aa  ba  paued  ft 
9rt  Dcfore  some  dellttto  littte  atrtnettM  sod  caziisn — 
irmd'^it0Pft  ifiMO  at  nary,  at  ^^Aoo-dl 
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marble,  the  size  of  a  horac's  hoof,  such  as  conlil  be  picked  up  in 
dry  river  channels,  or  broken  off  stray  boulders ;  slender  crucifixes, 
wreaths  of  foliage,  braiichcB  of  wild  fig,  figures  of  Arabs  and 
Moora,  dainty  heads  of  dancing  gijls,  and  tiny  chargers  fretting 
like  Bucephalus.  They  were  perfectly  eouceived  and  executed. 
He  had  always  hod  a  D'Orsay-likc  gift  that  way,  thoiigh,  lu  com- 
mon with  all  his  gifts,  he  had  utterly  neglected  all  culture  of  it, 
until,  cast  adrift  on  the  world,  and  forced  to  do  something  to 
maintain  himself,  he  had  watched  the  skill  of  the  French  aoldien 
at  all  such  expedients  to  gain  a  few  coins,  and  had  solaced  many  a 
dreary  hour  in  barracks  and  under  canvas  with  the  toy-sculpture, 
till  he  had  attained  a  singular  art  at  it.  He  had  commonly  given 
Rake  the  ofBce  of  selling  them,  and  as  commonly  spent  all  the 
proceeds  on  all  other  needs  save  his  own. 

He  lingered  a  moment,  with  a  regret  in  lib  eyes;  lie  bad 
scarcely  a  sou  in  his  pocket,  and  he  had  wanted  some  money  sorely 
that  night  for  a  comrade  dying  of  lung  disease — a  noble  fellow,  a 
IVench  author  who,  in  an  evil  hour  of  desperation,  had  joined  iht 
army,  without  physical  strength  to  support  its  privations,  and  with 
a  poet's  temper  that  motle  its  hard  crolourless  routine  unendurable. 
"You  will  not  buy  them  yourself?"  he  asked  at  length,  the 
colour  flushing  his  face ;  he  would  not  ha^'e  pressed  the  qaestioil 
to  save  his  own  life  from  starring,  but  L^onco  Vfe  would  hare  no 
chance  of  a  fruit  or  a  lump  of  ice  to  cool  his  parched  lips  and  ttill 
his  agonised  retching,  unless  he  himself  could  get  money  to  boj 
those  luxuries  that  arc  too  splendid  and  too  merciful  to  be  jxo- 
vided  for  a  dying  soldier,  who  kuows  so  little  of  his  duty  to  his 
country  as  to  venture  to  die  on  his  bed. 

"Myself  1"  screeched  the  dealer,  with  a  derisire  langh.  "Aik 
me  to  give  you  my  whole  stock  next,  M.  le  GalomU !  These  trmn- 
perics  will  lie  on  hand  for  a  year." 

Cecil  went  out  of  the  place  without  a  word ;  his  thouf^ta  wan 
with  Leonce  V£,  and  the  insolence  scarce  touched  him,  "  How 
shall  I  get  him  the  ice  ?"  be  wondered.  "  Ood  I  if  I  hid  qniy  otiB 
of  the  lumps  that  used  to  float  in  our  claret  cups  1" 

As  he  left  the  den,  a  militorj'  fairy,  all  gay  mth  blue  and  c 
son,  like  the  fiischia  bell  sbe  most  resembled,  vrith  a  meerscbani 
in  her  scarlet  lips  and  a  world  of  wrath  in  her  bright  black  ep. 
dashed  past  him  into  flie  darkness  withio,  and  before  the  dea' 
knew  or  dreamt  of  her,  tossed  up  the  old  man's  little  shrive' 
frame  like  a  shuttlecock,  shook  him  till  lie  shook  like  casta 
flung  him  upward  and  caught  him  as  if  he  were  the  hoop  in  ■ 
game  of  La  Oracfi,  and  set  him  down  bruised,  brcatlitcsa,  aud  i  ~ 
rifled  out  of  his  wits. 

"Ah,  cMiomk/"    cried  pgarette,  with  a  volley  of 

utterly  imtraiiilatBabl^  "tlut  is  how  you  treat  ;our  betion,  is  iJ 

Ifi^uSf  pioimtM^  czooodilaj  serpent  I     Harpagon  was  an  aagi^  \ 

Jtm"       ffliiq   loupf  '^KpaeoA  because  some  of    licr  "       ' 

«MtB(ed  bits  Cf  Vjd%B.^     "  Ue  ^asiXed.  -Oan  ixiin^  »ad  i 
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fiucd  it  ?  Ab — ^li — 1i !  3oa  of  Satau  t  you  liye  on  other  men's 
ntberiea  1  Kuii  after  him — quick,  and  give  him  this,  and  this,  and 
this,  aud  tliis ;  ami  say  yuu  were  only  in  jest,  and  the  thrngs  were 
worth  a  Sheik's  ransom.  Stay  !  you  must  uot  give  him  too  mucli 
or  he  will  know  it  is  not  you — vi|icr  I  Run  quick,  and  breathe  a 
word  about  mc  if  you  ilaie;  one  whisper  only,  and  my  Spabis 
fihall  cut  your  thront  from  car  to  car.  OSl  or  you  shall  have  a 
bullet  to  quicken  your  steps ;  misers  dance  well  when  pistols  plajf 
tiie  minuet !" 

With  which  exordium  the  little  Amie  du  Drapean  shook  hef 
culprit  at  every  epithet,  emptied  out  a  shower  of  gold  an4  silv^ 
just  won  at  play,  from  the  bosom  of  her  uniform,  force4  it  into 
tlic  dealer's  bauds,  burled  him  out  of  Ins  own  door,  and  diefr  h^ 
pretty  weapon  with  a  clash  from  her  sash. 

"  Run  for  your  life  1 — and  do  just  what  I  bid  you,  or  a  shot 
shall  crash  your  skull  in  as  sure  aa  my  name  is  Cigarette  I" 

The  little  old  Jew  flew  as  fast  as  his  limbs  would  cany  him, 
clutching  the  coins  in  bis  Iiomy  hands.  He  was  tenifien  to  a 
mortal  anguish,  and  had  not  a  thought  of  resisting  or  disobeying 
her;  he  knew  the  fame  of  Cigarette — as  who  did  not?  knew  that 
she  would  fire  at  a  man  as  carelessly  as  at  a  cat,  more  carelessly  in 
truth,  for  she  favoured  cats,  saving  many  from  going  into  t)ie  Ze- 
phyrs' soup -cauldrons,  and  favoured  civilians  not  at  all ;  and  knew 
thtt  at  her  rallying  cry,  all  the  sabres  about  the  town  would  be 
drawn  without  a  second's  deliberation,  and  sheatbed  in  anything 
or  in  anybody  that  bad  offended  her,  for  Cigarette  was,  m  her 
bahion,  Generalissima  of  the  regiments  of  Africa. 

The  dealer  ran  with  all  the  speed  of  terror,  and  overtook:  Cecil 
who  was  going  slowly  onward  to  the  barracks. 

"Are  you  serious 'r"  he  asked  in  surprise,  as  tbe  little  Jew 
Dftnted  out  apologies,  entreaties,  and  protestations  of  )ub  only 
■aving  been  in  jest  and  of  his  fervently  desiring  to  buy  the  car- 
-'  I  at  his  own  price,  as  he  knew  of  a  great  collector  iil  Paris  to 
^^^^^^J  to  send  them. 

[odeed  am  I  serious,  M.  le  Carporal,"  pleaded  tiie 
.     ._  ',  turning  his  bead  in  agonised  fear  to  see  iif  the 
nvaiiaiere's  pistol  was  bcliind  him.     "The  things  will  be  worth  a 

Eiat  deal  to  mc  where  I  shall  send  them,  and  thoiish  fh^  axe 
_  t  bagatelles,  what  is  Paris  itself  but  one  bagatelle  ?  poiif  I  thej 
be  aQ  childreu  there,  th^y  will  love  the  toys.  Take  wu}  mQn^ 
lliray  you,  tiikc  the  money  !" 

Cecil  lookt^d  at  hitn  a  oiomentj  he  saw  the  man  was  in  earnest 
]  thought  but  little  of  tmmpentaiiajKI^  trepidation,  for  tbe 
Btisens  were  all  nfruid  of  wf^pog  (S  HvTiug  »  soldier. 

"  So  be  it.     Thank  yOfl^B  nij*  ^V  stretched  out  bis  hand 

i  took  the  coins,  not  ^i*«|^|  ^  IcMB^Kf  of  the  old  pride  that 

'  i  not  wboUy  be  stiUe^^^Hid^  ^^^r^  °^  ^^^  Chasseur  dying 

~~j  growiog  delinotu^^Kiaudi^^nQ  blood  off  \a&  Inn^ 
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woiglit,  to  keep  cool  the  wines  and  the  fish  of  M.  le  Marquis  de 
C'liatt-auroy.  And  he  went  onward  to  spend  the  gold  his  seulp- 
tiircs  had  brought  on  some  mellow  figs  and  some  cool  golden 
graiics,  and  xome  ice-ehillcd  wines  tliat  should  soothe  a  little  of 
the  pangM  of  dissolution,  to  his  eomrade,  and  bear  him  baek  a 
moment,  if  only  in  some  fleeting  dream,  to  the  Tine  shadows  and 
the  tossing  seas  of  eom,  and  the  laughing  sunlit  sweetness  of  liii 
own  valley  of  the  lioirc,"" (e pays  de  rire  el  de  rienfaire." 

"  You  did  it  ?  That  is  well.  Now,  sec  here — one  word  of  me, 
now  or  ever  after,  and  there  is  a  little  present  that  will  come  to 
you,  hot  and  quiek,  from  Cigarette,"  naid  the  little  Friend  of  the 
Flag,  with  a  sententious  sternness,  that  crushed  each  word  deli- 
Ixratcly  through  her  tipht-set  pearly  teeth,  'Die  unhappy  Jew 
shuddered  and  shut  his  (<r<!s  as  she  held  a  bullet  close  to  lus  si^t, 
then  dropped  it  with  an  ominous  thud  in  her  pistol  barrel. 

"  Not  a  syllahlc,  never  a  syllable,"  he  stammered ;  "  and  if  I 
had  known  you  were  in  love  with  him,  ma  l)elle — " 

A  box  on  the  cars  sent  him  across  his  own  counter. 

"  In  love — parbleu !  I  detest  the  fellow  !"  said  Cigarette,  with 
fiery  scorn  and  as  hot  an  oath. 

"Tndy?  Tlieu  why  give  your  Napoleons? — "  began  tbe 
bruised  and  stammering  Israelite. 

Cigarette  tossed  back  her  pretty  head,  that  was  early  and 
spirited  and  shapely  as  any  thoroughbred  spaniel's;  a  snperb 
glance  flashed  from  her  eyes,  a  superb  disdain  sat  on  her  lips. 

"You  arc  a  Jew-trader;  you  know  nothing  of  onr  code  under 
the  tricolour.  We — nous  autres  soldata — arc  too  proud  not  to  aid 
even  an  enemy  when  lie  is  in  the  right,  and  France  alvsya  um 
for  justice !" 

With  which  mafpiificcnt  peroration  she  swept  all  the  carnop 
— ^they  were  rightfully  hers — off  the  table. 

"They  will  light  my  cooking  fire  I"  she  said  contemptninulff 
as  she  vaultetl  lightly  over  the  counter  into  the  street,  and  piroii* 
etted  like  a  bit  of  fantoccini,  that  is  wound  up  to  w^ti  fbr  ntr, 
along  the  slope  of  the  crowded  Babazoum.      All  made  waf  ibr 
her,  even  the  mighty  Spahis  and  the  trading  Bedouin  mnlei,  ftr 
all  knew  that  if  they  did  not  she  would  make  it  for  hendf,  oiw 
their  heads  or  above  their  prostrated  bodies.  She  whirled  her  wi^,^ 
like  a  gay-coloured  top  set  humming  down  a  road,  through  thia 
divers  motley  groupa,  singing  at  the  top  of  her  swoct  mirtbfid'l 
TtHcej  for  she  vaa  angry  with  herself,  and  sang  the  more  loodl^T 
tbe  most  wicked  andriiig«£  ttf  her  slang  songs,  that  gave  the  moral*  1 
of  a  Meualina  in  iko  language  of  a  fishwife,  and  yet  had  an  in-  J 
alienabUj  miaehiaronij  oontapous,  dauntless  French  grace  in  t' 
nithal.    Finally,  abe  wUiled  herself  into  a  dark  desertnl  Mon 
anSiwajf  a  littite  ooi  t£  tbe  townj  atid  dropped  on  a  etone  bli 
u  a  twillow,  tiled  of  fligbt,  dropi  on  to  a  bough. 

"U  that  the  way  I  irnmce  td^kU  ?     Mi,  bah  1  I 
be  luBed  J    'VHun  he  Qilie&  me  \\n«<iLc\- 
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and  with  each  repetition  of  the  infamous  word,  so  bitter  because 
vaguely  admitted  to  be  true,  with  lier  checks  scailct  aud  her  eyes 
aflame,  and  her  hands  clenched,  slic  flung  one  of  the  ivory 
vrcaths  ou  to  the  pavement  and  stamped  ou  it  with  her  spurred 
heel  until  the  carvings  were  ground  into  powdered  fragments 
— stamped,  as  though  it  were  a  living  foe,  and  her  steel-bound 
foot  were  treading  out  all  its  life  with  burning  hate  and  pitiless 
venom. 

In  the  act  her  passion  exhausted  itself,  as  the  evil  uf  such  warm, 
impetuous,  tender  natures  will;  she  was  very  still  and  looked  at 
the  ruin  she  had  done  witli  i-cgrct  and  a  touch  of  eoutrition. 

"  It  was  very  pretty — and  cost  liim  weeks  of  hilx>ur,  i)crliaps," 
ahe  thought.  Tlien  she  took  all  the  rest  up,  one  by  one,  and 
gazed  at  them.  Things  of  beauty  had  liad  but  little  place  in  her 
lawleas  young  life ;  what  she  thought  beautiful  wiia  a  regiment 
■weeping  out  in  full  sunlight,  with  its  eagles,  and  its  coloui-.s,  and 
its  kettledrums ;  what  she  lield  as  music  wiis  tlic  1)cat  of  the  re- 
veiile  and  tlie  mighty  roll  of  the  great  artillcrj-;  what  made  her 
pulse  throb  and  her  heart  leap  was  to  see  two  tine  opjiojdng  forces 
oraw  near  for  the  onslaught  and  tluiuder  of  battle.  Of  things  of 
grace  she  had  no  heed,  tliou;>;h  she  had  so  much  grace  herself; 
and  her  life,  though  full  of  colour,  pleasure,  and  mischief,  was  as 
rough  a  one  in  most  respects  as  any  of  her  comrades.  These  deli- 
cate artistic  carvings  were  a  revelation  to  her. 

Here  was  the  slender  ]>liant  ajK-ar  of  the  rivcr-rced  ;  here  the 
lich  foliage  of  the  wild  tig-trcc ;  hei'c  the  beautifid  blossom  of 
the  oleander ;  licre  fruit  and  flower,  and  vine  leat^  and  the  pendn- 
loos  ears  of  millett  twuietl  togi'ther  in  tlicir  ivory  semblance,  till 
ttiejr  seemed  to  grow  beneath  her  hands; — and  those  little  hands 
looked  BO  brown  and  so  powder-stained  beside  the  pnro  suow- 
vliiteness  of  the  wreaths  !  She  touched  them  reverently  one  by 
one  i  aU  had  their  beauty  for  licr,  but  the  flowers  liod  far  the 
BKMt.  She  had  never  noted  any  flowers  in  her  life  before,  save 
flwe  ibe  Btnmg  together  for  the  Zephyrs  on  the  Jour  de  Alaza- 

~PHer  youth  was  a  military  ballad,  rhymed  vivaciously  to  the 
Bt  of  the  Pa:^  de  Cha[^,  but  other  or  softer  poetry  had  ucvcr 
by  any  chance  touched  her  until  now.  Xow  that  in  her  tiny, 
bronzed,  war-hardened  palms  lay  the  white  foliage,  the  delicate 
ait-trifles  of  the  Chasseiu'  who  bai-tercd  his  talent  to  get  a  touch 
of  ice  for  the  biu-niug  lipi  of  his  doomed  comrade. 

"  Ho  is  an  aristocrat — ^he  has  such  gifts  as  this — and  yet  he 

la  in  the  ranks,  has  no  eointnrj  is  so  poor  that  he  is  glad_  of  m 

dew's  pittance,  and  must  seU  all  this  beauty  to  get  a  slice  of 

|elon  for  Leoncc  V(^  I"  she  thought,  while  the  silver^  moon  strayed 

i  tluTtu^i   a  broken  arch,  and  fell  on  an  ivory  coil  of  twisted 

ntiscus  leaves  and  river  grassea.  , 

And,  toet  in  a  musuig  p.ty,  Cigarette  fbrgot  her  raw  of  TBn^ 
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Chapter  XXV. — In  the  Chambr£e. 

rPHE  Chambre^  of  the  Cliassciira  was  bright  and  cleau  in  the 
-L  momiag  light ;  in  cominoii  vith  all  Algc-riau  barrack-rooma  ns 
iuilike  the  barrack-rooms  of  the  ordinary  army  as  Cigarette,  mth 
ter  deboDnair  deviliy,  smoking  on  a  gun-waggon,  was  unlike  a 
trim  Normandy  soubrcttc,  serving  on  a  bench  in  the  Tiuleries 
fcardenB.  Disorder  reigned  supreme;  but  Disorder,  although  a 
dishevelled  goddess,  is  very  often  a  picturesque  one,  and  more  of 
an  artist  than  her  better  trained  sisters;  and  the  disorder  was 
brightened  with  a  thousand  rii-id  colours  and  careless  touches  that 
blent  in  confusion  to  enchant  a  painter's  eyes.  The  room  was 
crammed  with  every  sort  of  spoil  tliat  the  adventurous  pillaging 
temper  of  the  troopers  could  forage  from  Arab  tents,  or  mountain 
caves,  or  river  depths,  or  dcacrt  beasts  and  birds.  All  things,  firom 
tiger-skins  to  birdsnests,  from  Bedouin  weapons  to  ostrich-eggs, 
from  a  lion's  mighty  coat  to  a  tobacco-stopper  chipped  out  of  i 
morsel  of  deal,  were  piled  together,  pell-mell,  or  hung  against  the 
whitewash  walls,  or  suspended  by  cords  from  bed  to  bed.  Eveij- 
thing  that  ingenuity  and  hardihood,  prompted  by  the  sharp  spur 
of  hunger,  eould  wrest  from  the  foe,  fium  the  eouutrj',  from  earth 
or  water,  from  wild  beasts  or  riven  roek,  were  bore  in  the  midst 
of  the  soldiers'  regimental  pallets  and  regimental  arms,  making 
the  chambr£e  at  once  atelier,  storehouse,  workshop,  and  bazaar; 
while  the  men,  cross-legged  on  their  little  hard  couches,  worked 
away  with  the  zest  of  those  who  work  for  the  few  coins  that  alone 
will  get  them  the  food,  the  draught  of  wine,  the  hour's  mirth  and 
indulgence  at  the  estamiuet,  to  which  they  look  across  the  long 
stem  probation  of  diseiplinc,  and  mauceuvre. 

Skill,  grace,  talent,  invention  vhuse  mother  was  necessitjf^l 
and  invention  that  was  the  unforced  oH'^boot  of  natural  genini  * 
were  all  at  work;  and  the  hands  that  could  scud  the  nakf^  std 
down  at  a  blow  through  turban  and  through  brain  could  sliape,  wiQ 
s  woman's  ingenuity,  with  a  eraftsm:iu'»  skiU,  every  quiiiht  dent*' 
and  dainty  bijou  from  stone  and  wood,  and  many -coloured  featluaf 
and  mouDtam  berries,  and  all  odds  ^lul  ends  that  chance  mif^ 
btin^  to  hand,  and  that  the  womm  uf"  lloJouin  tribes  or  1 
tonnsts  of  North  Africa  might  hei(al'iei'  buy  ^ntli  a  wondro 
tale  amended  to  them,  racy  and  mar\  dlous  as  the  Supir  slaDg  OL 
the  jniHtaiy  imaginatioiL  cotdd  weave,  tu  enhance  tbc  toj''s  TiUui 
and  get  a  few  coim  more  on  them  for  their  manuikcturo.  '" 
nonuce  joeded  art,  and  hamririt  rnu  band  in  hand  with  taL. 
in  aiitiA  prodocta  of  the  Chaaseurs'  cAt<'niporc  Htudio;  but  a. 
"■llekto  1^  ditts  enr  dnnuiiieaa,  and  c\rrywherc  was  then  a 
—  ^-  -  r,  imtizing,  aoctutomed  to  make  the  best  nf  tho  won 
^  J,  chsttemfc  ringmg,  in  all  )^od-fcllow>1ii|).  irhtlc  tl 
_  I  Hut  gm  fiw  waAL-ihraal  \\kV\  tVc  in\'.*^'  -  -  rlii-ri,  " 
tte<7«  that  ^md ^Sa^ nd. m &« Vui. nt  Vvw 
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chievously  over  the  mccrBchaum  bowl,  in  whose  grinning  form 
Bome  great  chief  of  the  Burcaucratie  had  just  been  sculptured 
in  audacious  parody.  In  the  midst  sat  Rake,  tattooijig  with  an 
eastern  skill  the  skin  of  a  great  lion,  that  a  year  before  he  had 
killed  in  siiigle  combat  in  the  heart  of  Oraii,  having  watched  for 
the  beast  twelve  oiglits  in  vain,  high  perched  on  a  leafy  crest  of 
rock,  above  a  watercourse.  Wliile  lie  worked,  hia  tongue  flew 
for  and  fast  over  the  camp  slaug — the  slangs  of  all  nations  eame 
easy  to  him — in  voluble  conversation  with  tlie  Chasseur  next  him, 
who  was  making  a  fun  out  of  feathers  tltat  any  peeress  might  have 
signalled  with  at  the  opera.  "  Craehc  au  iiez  d'la  mort"  was  in  high 
popularity  with  his  comrades;  and  had  said  but  the  truth  when 
be  averred  that  he  had  never  been  so  happy  as  under  the  tricolour. 
The  officers  pronounced  him  au  incunibly  audacious  "^ru/jyuc;" 
he  was  always  in  mischief,  and  tlic  regimental  rules  he  broke 
through  like  a  terrier  through  a  gauze  net;  but  they  knew  that 
whea  once  the  trumpets  suuuded  boot  and  saddle,  this  yellow- 
haired  dare-devil  of  an  English  fellow  would  be  worth  a  score  of 
more  orderly  soldiers,  and  that  whercier  liis  adopted  flag  was  car- 
ried, there  would  he  Ix;,  first  and  foremost,  iu  everything  save  re- 
treat. The  English  service  had  faded  to  tiu-u  Bake  to  accouut ; 
the  French  service  made  no  such  mistake,  but  knew  that  though 
this  British  bulldog  might  set  his  teeth  at  the  leash  and  the  lash, 
he  would  hold  on  like  grim  death  in  a  fight,  and  live  game  to  the 
last,  if  well  handled. 

Apart,  at  the  head  of  the  Chambrec,  sat  Cecil.  The  banter, 
the  songs,  the  laughter,  the  chorus  of  tongues,  went  on  un- 
■Uckened  by  his  presence.  He  had  cordial  sympathies  with  the 
loldier^— with  those  men  who  had  been  his  follows  in  adversity 
md  danger;  and  in  whom  he  had  found,  despite  all  their  occa- 
1  ferocity  and  habitual  recklessness,  traits  and  touches  of  the 
t  instincts  of  humanity.  His  heart  was  with  them  always, 
rsc,  and  his  wine,  and  his  bread  were  alike  shared  ever 
n.  He  had  learned  to  love  them  well — these  wild  wolf- 
1  fangs  were  so  terrible  to  their  foes,  but  whose  eyes 
rStill  glisten  at  a  kind  word,  and  who  would  give  a  staunch 
ffilielity  unknown  to  tamer  animals.  Living  with  them,  one  of 
tbeiU  in  all  their  vicissitudes,  kno^ving  all  their  vices,  but  knowing 
abo  all  their  virtues,  owing  to  them  many  au  action  of  generons 
nobility,  and  watching  them  iu  many  an  hour  when  their  gallant 
•clf-devotiun  and  their  loyal  frieadsUps  went  far  to  redeem  their 
bwlcas  robberies  and  their  iiithleas  crimes,  he  imdcrstood  tliem 
"loroughly,  and  he  could  rule  them  more  surely  in  their  tem- 
btoouM  evil,  because  he  comprehended  them  so  well  in  their 
'  th  and  in  their  better  moods.  When  the  grade  df  nut-effiaer 
B  lUm  authority  over  them,  tliey  obeyed  him  implicitly  bcwanao 
jrloiew  that  liLs  sympathies  were  Willi  tiiem  at  all  tuneaj  and 
t  ti9  TOoM  be  the  last  to  chedc  tiwi  guety,  or  to  ^ 
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The  warlike  Boumis  hod  always  had  a  proud  tenderness  for 
their  Bel-a-fairc-pcur  and  a  ccrtaiu  wondering  respect  for  him; 
but  they  would  not  have  adored  him  to  a  man,  as  they  did  unless 
they  had  known  that  tlicy  might  laugh  without  restraint  before 
him,  and  confide  any  dilemma  to  him  sure  of  aid,  if  aid  were  in  his 
power.  The  laughter,  the  work,  and  the  clatter  of  conflicting 
tongues  were  at  their  licight ;  Cecil  sat,  now  listening,  now  losing 
liimself  in  tliought,  while  he  gave  the  last  touch  to  the  carvings 
before  him.  Tlicy  were  a  set  of  chessmen  which  it  had  taken  him 
years  to  find  materials  for  and  to  perfect ;  the  wliite  men  were  in 
ivory,  the  black  in  walnut,  and  were  two  opposing  battaliona  of 
French  troops  and  of  jVrabs.  ilcautifully  caned,  with  every  detail  of 
costume  rigid  to  truth,  they  were  his  master-piece,  though  they  had 
oidy  been  taken  up  at  any  odd  ten  minutes  that  had  happened  to 
be  unoccupied  during  the  lust  three  or  four  years.  The  chessmen 
had  been  about  with  him  in  so  many  places  and  under  canvas  w 
long,  from  the  time  that  he  chipped  out  their  first  Zouave  pawn, 
as  he  lay  in  the  broiling  Jieat  of  Oran  prostrate  by  a  dry  brook's 
stony  channel,  that  he  scarcely  cared  to  part  with  them,  and  had 
refused  to  let  Rake  offer  them  for  sale,  ^vith  all  the  rest  of  the  car- 
vings. Stooping  over  tliem,  he  did  not  notice  the  doors  open  it 
the  end  of  the  ehambruc  until  a  sudden  silence  that  fell  on  tbe 
bal)hle  and  uproar  round  him  made  him  look  up ;  then  he  roK 
and  gave  the;  salute  with  the  rest  of  his  diseomfittcd  and  awcstric^en 
troopers.     Chafcauroy  with  a  brilliant  party  had  entered. 

The  Colonel  flashed  an  eagle  glance  round. 

"  }!\ne  discipline !  You  shall  go  aiul  do  this  pretty  work  it 
Beyliek  1" 

Tlie  soldiers  stood  like  hounds  that  see  the  lash ;  they  kne* 
that  he  was  like  enough  to  carry  on  his  threat;  though  they  wen 
doing  no  more  than  they  hod  always  tacit  if  not  open  pen 
to  do.     Cecil  advanced,  and  fronted  him. 

"  Mine  is  the  blame,  tnon  CammoTidant .'" 

lie  spoke  simply,  gently,  boldly ;  standing  with  the  c . 
that  be  never  forgot  to  show  to  their  chief,  when  the  ^ow  td 
African  sunlight  through  the  casement  of  the  chambrfefcll  fiJl 
across  his  face  whose  eyes  met  the  daik  glance  ^ 

Hawk,"  uuflinehingly.    He  never  heeded  tliat  there  * 

numerous  group  behind  Chatcauroy;  visitors  who  were  1 
over  the  barrack;  he  only  heeded  that  his  soldiers  were  ut^oi 
attacked  and  menaced. 

The  Marquis  gave  a  grim  Rignificant  smile,  that  cut  like  b< 
ctnd  of  the  scoarge. 

"  Cb  M  fsn  £re  !  Whcrerer  thrae  i>  insubordination  in  the  n  _ 
Hunt  the  Uame  is  Tcry  certain  to  be  yours !  Corporal  GastoD,  J 
Ton  allow  your  ChmMt  to  be  turned  into  the  riot  of  a  paU| 
nir  yon  wul  MXin  find  youndf  derided  from  the  rank  yoa  i 
mgOMiify  cuntriTB  to  diagrace." 

Z2w  mndi  ven  bx  Ibh  tiauL  ^bn  toac  tVc^  vcre  Kpokai  i 
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that  gave  them  all  the  insolence  of  so  mauy  blows,  as  he  Bwuug  ou 
his  heel  and  bent  to  the  ladies  of  the  party  he  escorted.  Cecil 
stood  mute  ;  bearing  the  rebuke  us  it  became  a  Corporal  to  bear 
his  Commander's  anger ;  a  very  keen  observer  might  have  seen 
that  B  faint  flush  rose  over  the  suu  tan  of  his  face,  and  that  his  teeth 
clenched  under  his  beard,  but  he  let  no  other  sign  escape  him. 

The  very  self-restraint  irritated  Cliateauroy,  ivho  would  have 
been  the  first  to  chastise  the  presumption  of  a  reply,  had  any  been 
attempted. 

"  Back  to  your  place.  Sir  \"  he  said  with  a  wave  of  hia  hand, 
as  he  might  have  waved  hack  a  cur.  "Tcaeh  your  men  the  first 
formula  of  obedience  at  any  rate!" 

Cecil  fell  back  in  silence.  With  a  swift  warning  glance  at 
Rake, — whose  mouth  was  working,  and  whose  forehead  was  hot  as 
fire,  where  he  clcucbed  his  lion-skin,  and  longed  to  be  once  free, 
to  pull  his  chief  down  as  lions  pull  ui  the  death  siu'iug, — he  went  to 
his  place  at  the  further  end  of  the  chamber  and  stood,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  chess  carvingN,  lest  the  control  which  was  so  bitter 
to  retain,  should  be  broken  if  he  looked  on  at  the  man  who 
had  been  the  cnrsc  and  the  antagonist  of  his  whole  life  in 
Algeria.  He  saw  nothing  and  heard  almost  as  little  of  all  that  went 
(m  around  liim;  there  had  been  a  Hutter  of  eloiidlikc  colour  in 
bis  sight,  a  faint  dreamy  fragiance  on  the  air,  a  sound  of  mur- 
muring Toiees  and  of  low  laughter ;  he  had  known  that  some  guests 
or  friends  of  the  Marquis's  had  come  to  view  the  barracks,  but  he 
never  eren  glanced  to  see  who  or  what  they  were.  The  passionate 
bitterness  of  just  hatred,  that  he  had  to  choke  down  as  though 
it  were  the  infamous  instinct  uf  some  nameless  crime,  was  ou  him. 
The  moments  passed,  the  hum  of  the  voices  floated  to  his  ear,  the 
ladies  of  the  party  lingered  by  this  soldier  and  by  that,  buying  half 
the  things  in  the  chamber,  filling  their  hands  with  all  the  quaint 
trifles,  ordering  the  da^ers  and  the  flisKas  and  tlie  ornamented 
■iddle*  and  the  desert  skins  to  adorn  their  chateaux  at  home ;  and 
nimiig  down  on  the  troopers  a  shower  of  uucountcd  Napoleons 
Mtil  xbe  Chasseurs,  who  had  begun  to  think  their  trades  would 
HPAem  to  Beylick,  thought  instead  that  they  had  drifted  into 
ftama  of  Eldorado.  He  never  looked  up;  he  heard  nothing, 
Boded  Qotliing  1  he  was  dreamily  wondering  whetlier  be  should 
brays  be  able  so  to  hold  hia  peace,  and  to  withhold  his  arm,  that 
E  should  never  strike  liis  tyrant  down  with  one  blow,  in  which  all 
!io  opprobrium  of  ycara  should  be  stamped  out  ?  A  voice  woke 
im  from  his  reverie. 
"  Are  those  beautiful  earrings  yonn?'* 

He  looked  up,  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  alcove  where  he 
tood,  where  the  sun  did  not  stray,  and  two  great  rugs  of  VHri- 
gu  skins,  with  some  cofaquered  Mimen  i^  Bedouins,  hong  like 
hlat^  pall,  he  saw  a  waman'a  eyes  resting  on  him;  pioiid, 
utrons  eyes,  a  little  hu^ty,  tbtj'  thon^tral,  yet  Nift  wiUiilt 
'  **■"  '<«"■"''  hop  a£  deep  wmten.     Be  VnnA.  Vi  \ut  ^rAh. 
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the  old  grace  of  maimeT  that  bad  so  amused  and  amazed  the  little 
virandierc. 

"  Yes,  madamc,  they  are  mine." 

"Ah?— what  wouderful  skill!"  She  took  the  White  Kmg, 
an  Arab  Sheik  ou  Iiis  charger,  in  her  hand,  and  turned  to  those 
about  her,  speaking  of  its  beauties  and  its  workmanship  in  a  Toicc 
low,  very  melodious,  ever  so  slightly  languid,  that  fell  on  Cecil's 
ear  like  a  chime  of  loug-forgottcn  music.  Ten  years  had  drifted 
by  since  he  had  been  in  the  presence  of  a  high-bred  woman,  and 
those  lingering,  delicate  tones  had  the  note  of  his  dead  paat. 

He  looked  at  her;  at  tlie  gleam  of  the  brilliant  hair,  at  the 
arch  of  the  proud  bruws,  at  the  dreaming,  imperial  eyes ;  it  was  a 
face  singularly  dazzling,  impressive,  and  beautiful  at  all  times; 
most  so  of  alt  in  the  dusky  shadows  of  the  waving  desert  ban- 
ners, and  the  rough,  rude,  barbaric  life  of  the  Caserne,  where  a 
fillc  de  joic  or  a  cautinnicrc  were  all  of  her  sex  that  was  ever 
seen,  and  those — poor  ivrctchcs — were  hardened,  and  bronsed, 
and  beaten,  and  brandy-stccpcd  out  of  all  likeness  to  the  faixneM 
of  womeu. 

"  You  have  an  exquisite  art.  They  are  for  sale  ?"  she  aaked 
bim :  she  spoke  with  the  careless  gracious  courtesy  of  a  granJi 
dame  to  a  corjioral  of  Chasseurs,  looking  little  at  lum,  mucli  at 
the  ivoiy  Kings  and  their  mimic  hosts  of  Zouaves  and  Bedouisa. 

"  They  are  at  your  service,  jMadamc." 

"And  their  price  ?"  She  had  been  purcliasing  largely  of  the 
men  on  all  sides  as  she  had  swept  down  the  length  of  the  Cham- 
br^,  and  she  drew  out  some  l^cueh  bank-notes  as  she  apoke. 
Never  had  the  bitterness  of  poverty  smitten  him  as  it  smote  him 
now  when  this  young  patrician  offered  him  her  gold  t  Old  haUti 
vanquished  ,*  he  forgot  who  and  where  he  now  was  ;  he  boired  H 
in  other  days  he  had  used  to  bow  iu  the  circle  of  St.  James's. 

"  Is — the  honour  of  your  acceptance,  if  you  irill  d»gn  to  piis 
that." 

He  forgot  that  he  was  not  as  he  once  had  been.  He  fiamt 
that  he  stood  but  as  a  private  of  the  French  anny  before  in  uii* 
tocrate  whose  name  he  had  never  heard. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  which  she  had  never  don|t| 
before,  so  absorbed  had  she  been  iu  the  chessmen,  and  ao  litt' 
did  a  Chasseur  of  the  ranks  pass  into  licr  thoughts.  There  was  oi 
extreme  of  anrprise,  there  was  something  of  oSence,  and  there  wf 
still  more  of  roldneas  in  lier  glance ;  a  proud,  languid,  astoDJalu 
coldness  of  regard,  Uiough  it  softened  slightly  aa  she  saw  that  b 
Iiad  spdcea  in  all  courtesy  of  intent. 

S£e  bent  her  graceful  zegal  bead. 

**!  thank  TOO.    Your  very  clever  work  can  of  course  oiUy  ■ 

And  irtUi  tliat  she  hid  uide  the  White  King  amoug  lus  litti 
ttNpbfiinOT  AzabaaiidibMtod.onTurd  witli  hur  fhends.    Q 
&Btpti)od  il^^ltlf  unitet  the  udkrw  tm^  'W^^  "^um^n^SBd 
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son  and  the  desert  wind;  he  swept  tbe  cbeaamen  into  their 
iralnut  case  and  thrust  them  out  of  sight  under  his  knapsack. 
Then  he  stood  motionless  as  a  sentinelj  with  the  great  leopard 
nkins  and  Bedouin  banners  )>chiiul  him,  casting  a  gloom  that 
the  gold  points  on  his  harness  could  scarcely  break  in  its  hca^y 
Bhadow,aiid  nerermoved  till  tliecchoof  the  voices,  and  the  cloud  of 
the  draperies,  and  the  fragrance  of  perfumed  laces,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  staff  officers'  uniforms  had  passed  away,  and  left  the 
soldiers  alone  in  their  Chambr^c.  Those  carelcsS]  cold  words 
from  a  woman's  lips  had  cut  him  deeper  than  the  mairaque  could 
have  cut  him,  though  it  had  bruised  bis  loins  and  laahed  his  breast; 
they  showed  all  he  had  lost. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am  still  1"  be  thought,  as  he  made  his  way  out 
of  the  barrack-room.  "  I  might  have  fairly  forgotten  by  thia 
time  that  I  ever  had  the  rights  of  a  gentleman." 

So  the  canings  had  won  him  one  warm  heart  and  one  keen  pang 
that  day; — the  vivandicreforgave,thc  aristocrat  stung  him,  by  means 
of  those  snowy,  fragile  artistic  toys  that  be  had  shaped  in  lonely 
nights  under  canvas  by  ruddy  picket  fires,  beneath  the  shade  of  wild 
Bg-trees,  and  in  the  stir  and  culoui'  of  Bedouin  encampments. 

"  I  must  ask  to  be  ordered  ont  of  the  city,"  he  thought,  as  hfe 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowds  of  soldiers  and  civilians. 
"Here  I  get  bitter,  restless,  impatient ;  here  the  past  is  always 
tooching  me  on  the  shoulder;  here  I  shall  soon  grow  to  regret, 
■nd  to  chafe,  and  to  look  back  like  any  pining  woman.  Out 
jonder  there,  with  no  cares  to  think  of  but  my  horse  and  my 
troopf  I  am  a  soldier — and  nothing  else :  so  l>cst.  I  shall  be 
notlung  else  as  long  as  I  live.  Fardieu,  though !  I  don't  know 
what  one  wants  better ;  it  is  a  good  life,  as  life  goes.  One  must 
not  turn  compliments  to  great  ladies,  that  is  all ; — not  much  of  a 
deprlvatian  tnerc.  The  chessmen  arc  tbe  better  for  that;  her 
Maltese  dog  would  have  broken  them  all  the  first  time  it  upset 
thnr  table  I" 

He  Uaghed  a  little  as  he  went  on  smoking  his  hmle-gneuie,  the 
bU  euelessneai,  mutability,  and  indolent  philosophies  were  with 
Itlffl  still,  and  were  still  inclined  to  thrust  away  and  glide  &om  all 
pain  as  it  arose.  Though  much  of  gravity  and  of  l^oughtfulncss 
bad  stolen  on  him,  much  of  insouciance  remained ;  and  fliere  were 
tiroes  when  thi^rc  was  not  a  more  reckless  or  a  more  nonchalant 
ffon  in  all  the  battalions  than  "  Bel-ft-faiic-peur."  Under  hig 
gentleness  there  was  "  wild  blood"  in  him  stul,  and  the  wildness 
ma  not  tamed  by  the  Sery  champagne-drau^t  of  the  perilouflj 
"Mventorous  years  he  speat. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  nteer  teach  the  Black  Hawk  that  he  may 
'"  r  bis  beak  in  ouce  too  faxV  he  ponderedj  with  a  mdden 
,  graver  touch  of  mnsmg;  and  involuntarilT  he  stretched 


i  arm  out,  and  looked  at  tiie  wriat,  nimle  aa  Dsmaaoaa  atod, 
flat  the  inasclca  that  were  tncedlwnBaathBildlitta^tlbiBSidh 
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the  sleeve  up,  clear,  firm,  and  slneivy  as  any  athlete's.  He 
doubted  liin  continuance  there,  fast  rein  as  he  held)  all  rebellion 
in,  close  liliield  an  he  Lound  to  him  against  his  own  pasaious  iu 
tlic  brcoatjihitc  of  a  soldier's  first  duty — obcdienee. 

He  shook  tlic  tliought  uft'  him  as  he  woultl.have  shaken  a 
snake.  It  had  a  teniblc  temptation — a  temptation  which  he  knew 
might  any  day  overmaster  liim;  and  Cecil,  who  all  through  Im 
life  had  ecrtatn  inborn  instincts  of  honour,  which  served  him 
better  than  most  codes  or  creeds  8cr\ed  their  professors,  was  re- 
solute to  follow  the  military  religion  of  obtxlicuee  enjoined  in 
the  Hcr\'ice  that  liad  received  him  at  his  ncedn,  and  to  give  no  pre- 
cedent in  his  own  person  that  eonld  be  fraught  with  dangerous, 
rcbelliom  allurement  for  the  untamed,  chafing,  redhot  spirits  of 
his  comrades,  fur  whom  he  knew  insubordination  would  be  ruin 
and  death — whose  one  eliauec  of  reward,  of  success,  and  of  a 
higher  ambition,  lay  in  their  implicit  subordination  to  thtnr  chiefst 
and  their  continuous  resistance  of  every  rcbelUoiiH  impulse. 

Cecil  liad  always  thought  very  little  of  himself.  In  his  moft 
brilliant  and  pampered  days,  lie  liad  always  considered  in  his  own 
heart  that  he  was  a  graceless  fellow,  not  worth  his  salt,  and  had 
occasionally  wondered,  in  a  listless  sort  of  way,  why  so  useless  i 
bagatelle  a  la  mode  as  his  own  life  was  had  ever  beeu  created.  He 
thought  much  the  same  now ;  but  following  his  natural  instincts, 
which  were  always  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman,  and  of  a  gcneroui 
temper,  he  did,  uuconsciouslr,  make  his  life  of  much  value  among 
its  present  comrades.  His  influence  had  done  more  to  humauiie 
the  men  he  was  associated  with  than  any  preachers  or  tcachen 
could  have  done.  The  most  savage  and  ol>scenc  brute  in  the 
ranks  with  him  caught  something  gentler  and  better  from  the 
"  aristocrat."  His  refined  habits,  his  serene  temper,  his  kindly 
forbeai'ancc,  his  high  instinctive  honour,  made  themselves  fch 
imperceptibly,  but  surely ;  they  knew  that  he  was  aa  fearlesa  in 
war,  as  eager  for  danger  as  themselvcH,  they  knew  that  he  was  oo 
saint,  but  loved  the  smile  of  women's  eyes,  the  flush  of  wines,  and 
the  excitation  of  gaming  hazards  as  well  as  they  did;  and  henoa 
his  influcuec  had  a  weight  that  probably  a  more  strictly  virtaoai 
man's  would  have  strained  for,  and  missed,  for  ever.  Toe  coaiwrt 
ruttion  felt  ashamed  to  make  an  utter  beast  of  himself  hefore  tlw 
calm  eyes  of  the  patrician.  The  most  lawless  pratiifue  felt  i 
lie  halt  on  his  lips  when  the  contemptuous  glance  of  his  gcntir 
man-comrade  taught  him  that  falsehood  was  poltroonery.  "" 
phemouB  tongues  learat  to  rein  in  their  filthincss  when  tnia 
am  "  aaontered  aWB.j  from  the  picket  fire,  on  nn  icy  night, 
be  out  of  healing  of  their  witless  olmccuitics.  More  than  ouqi 
the  weight  of  Ilia  arm  and  the  slash  of  his  nahre  had  called  than  V 
account  in  fieijr  ftahirai  fat  their  brutality  to  women  or  tfaiA 
thefts  from  the  conntnr  people,  till  thi-y  grew  aware  that  "  Bd  j 
i&uBjietir"  would  lidtunn^  ail  thor  swords  buried  in  hi 
Hua  tttnd  if  to  tee  iqjuitiM  dooB.    K.i^^  ^.\mlu^\u>a]br1 
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men  became  noconseiously  gentler,  justcr,  with  a  fiucr  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  less  beatial  modes  of  pleasure,  of  speccli,  and  of 
habit,  because  he  was  among  thera.  Moreover,  the  keen-eyed 
desperadoes  who  made  up  the  cliirf  sum  of  his  comrades  saw  that 
he  ^ave  unqucHtioning  inspect  to  a  chief  who  made  liis  life  a  hell; 
and  rendered  unquestioning  submission  under  affronts,  tyrannies, 
and  iusulta  which,  as  they  also  saw,  stinig  him  to  the  quick,  and 
tortured  him  as  no  physieal  torture  would  Iiave  done — and  the 
night  M'as  not  without  a  strong  cft'cct  for  good  on  them.  Tliey 
could  tell  that  he  suffered  under  these  as  they  never  aufi'crcd  them- 
selves, yet  he  bore  them,  and  did  his  duty  with  a  self-control  and 
patience  they  had  never  attaiucd.  Almost  insensibly,  they  grew 
ashamed  to  be  beaten  by  him,  and  strove  to  grow  like  him  as  far 
as  they  could.  They  never  knew  him  drunk,  they  never  heard 
him  swear,  they  never  foun(t  him  unjust,  even  to  a  poverty-stricken 
indiffhie,  or  brutal,  even  to  a  fille  de  joie.  Insensibly  his  presence 
humanised  them.  Of  a  surety,  the  lost  part  Beittc  dreamed  of 
playing  was  that  of  a  teacher  to  any  mortal  thing — yet — here  in 
Africa,  it  might  reasonably  be  questioned  if  a  second  Augustine 
or  Francis  Xa\icr  would  ever  have  done  half  the  good  among  the 
derilmaycarc  Roumis  that  was  wrought  by  the  dauntless,  listless, 
Rckless  soldier  who  followed  instinctively  the  one  religion  which 
has  no  cant  in  its  brave  simple  creed,  ai\d  binds  man  to  man  in 
links  that  arc  true  as  steel — the  religion  of  a  gallant  gentleman's 
I(7alty  Bud  honcmr. 

{Tote  emfiawif.) 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  MILITARY   FORCE  AND 

RESERVE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

rr  tbis  essentially  maritime  nation,  wlicrc  freedom  from  service 
in  the  army  is  the  right  of  every  individual,  and  where  the 
Rovercign'a  pover,  to  maintain  a  permanent  military  force,  or,  u 
it  is  called  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  "  a  standing  army,"  is  brought 
under  review  every  year,  and  only  such  a  force  guaranteed  by  the 
legislature  as  sliall  provide  for  "  the  safety  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  the  defence  of  the  possessions  of  Her  Majesty's  crown,  and 
the  prcBcn'ation  of  the  balance  of  jwwer  in  Europe,"*  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at, .  that  the  tas  on  the  pliysieal  resources  of  the 
population  is  really  but  very  slight,  though,  as  compared  with  the 
enormous  standing  armies  of  the  continent,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  that  so  small  a  force  should  be  considered  ade- 
quate to  maintiun  the  dignity  of  this  country,  and,  at  the  ume 
time,  afford  protection  to  tlie  widely  scattered  and  distant  colo- 
nies of  the  empire. 

The  army  for  the  home  and  colonial  sert'icc  consists  of  aboid 
138,100  officers  and  men,t  or  about  one  to  every  207  of  the  popit 
lation,  that  is  including,  in  round  numbers,  the  9,100,000  peiBoni 
in  the  colonics ;  and  even  if  the  European  regiments,  which  m 
sening  in  India,  are  added,  making  the  total  force  20S,4XIO,  iba 
proportion  on  the  population  would  be  nearly  one  only  in  every  190 
persons.  Now  contrast  with  this  state  of  things  the  militaiy 
(juota  or  standing  armies  of  the  principal  continental  powen.  Iji 
Austria,  one  in  every  90  is  compelled  to  lead  a  soldier's  life.  In 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  the  proportion  is  between  one  in 
every  80  and  90;  and  even  in  Belgitmi,  the  ratio  is  about  one  ia 
70.  The  cause  of  the  maintenance  of  such  large  permanait 
forces  may,  no  doubt,  be  primarily  traced  to  the  gec^raphicil 
position  of  these  countries,  as,  in  each  case,  there  i>  ft  wide 
frontier  of  comparatively  exposed  and  acecflsiblc  gnnmd  for 
invasion ;  whilst,  in  our  sea-girt  islands,  the  places  of  attidc  or 
invasion  are  limited,  and  the  channel  fleet  would  offisr,  if  i 
invincible,  at  least  a  very  serious,  interposition  to  an  i 
amnN 

The  continuance  of  snch  oonaiderable  pcrmanctit  eSec 
fbrcea,  if  not  of  a  threatening  uatnie  to  this  country,  by  re 
of  our  insular  position,  must  etiQ  inevitably  constitute  a  rccipi 
iitandinc  menace  to  each  oontinental  power ;  for,  as  sovereigns  a 
bat  Inraum,  -wbtai  diplomacy  or  tke  wagkt  tff  words  have  pron 
inefbctnal  in  anj  intonational  difficulty,  the  king  or  emperor  e 
bat  complacently  reflect  upon  tiie  unlitwy  engine  m  his  poaseMM 
■ud  ^is  natniilly  disposedj  racier  than  yield,  to  trj-  the  teeigkt  ji 
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bhitt.  Indeed,  it  may  be  rcasonaljly  inferred,  that,  if  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  solely  armies  for  defenccj  as  regards  the  integrity 
and  honour  of  tlieir  own  countricc,  they  would  not  have  plared 
themselves  in  the  van  of  the  flcmian  rooveracnt  against  that 
unhappy  little  country  Denmark,  which,  governing  ilseff  conatitu- 
tionally  (however  much  it  may  liaic  erred,  as  from  a  German  liew 
it  in  alleged  to  have  done,  in  regard  to  the  duchies],  kept  up  an 
army  in  peace  times  nominally  of  23,000,  but  in  reality  of  ouly 
12,000,  thereby  inflicting  effective  military  service  ou  only  one  in 
every  217  of  her  population. 

No  instance  can,  perhaps,  lie  more  striking  than  this,  that 
lu^  standing  armies  in  the  hands  of  sovereigns  are  a  constant 
direct  of  menace,  and  ready  source  of  aggression  and  danger, 
when  political  or  national  rights  create  an  international  difficulty. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  readily  urged,  that,  though  the  standing 
ibrce  of  this  country  is  small,  there  is  a  strong  body  of  reserve 
behind  in  the  militia,  the  yeomanry,  the  volunteers,  the  enrolled 
pensioners,  &e. ;  and  the  numerical  strength  of  these  forces  is  by 
no  means  despicable;  indeed,  out  of  an  establishment  of  militia 
fbr  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Isles,  amounting  to 
about  128,000,  deducting  men  absent  on  leave,  deserters,  and  men 
not  recruited  up  to  the  establishment,  no  less  than  100,000,  ivithin 
K  few  hundreds  {actual  number,  99,iSl) ,  made  their  appearance  at 
tnining  in  1863.  Tlie  yeomanry  cavalry  also  numbers  about 
14^900;  and  the  force  of  voluuteers  approaches  300,000,  a  body 
vhichj  parenthetically,  wc  may  add,  admits  of  a  lai'ge  expansion ; 
H,  in  1804,  when  the  jraptilatiDn  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
imoonted  to  16,350,000  only,  there  were  no  less  than  410,000. 
!Ilie&  the  enrolled  pensioners,  who  number  at  the  present  time 

■^3,700,  and  who  are  available  for  garrison  duty,  together 
iit  is  yet  an  embryo  force  otJy,  known  by  the  name  given 

!  late  Lord  Herbert,  the  "army  of  rescn-e,"  nnmbcriug 

1 2000,  give  a  total  of  the  auxiliary  forces  available  for  homo 
defence,  in  addition  to  the  army,  of  no  less  than,  in  round  num- 
bers, 338,600.  To  these  may  "be  added  50,200  volunteers  aud 
militia  in  the  various  colonics,*  making  a  total  reserve  force  for 
home  and  colonial  defence  of  408,800  men,  not  only  capable,  but 
actually,  to  a  considerable  extent,  trained  to  arms.  But,  instead 
of  being  in  an  attitude  of  menace  or  defiance,  this  force  is  solely 
(iw  defence ;  it  may,  in  fact,  appropriate  the  motto  which  vu 
apUy  given  by  a  French  writer,  as  a  fitting  one  for  tlie  volunteen 
of  Great  Britain,  viz. :  "  Defence,  not  defiance.'* 

Tbcrc  arc,  of  course,  the  reserve  forces  in  the  CODtiiieiital 
Bttes;  but  these  can  never  be  such  feeden  to  a  standing  armj 
t  tt»e  militia  of  this  country  has  constitated  itaelf,  irhiBn  tkp 
's  at  war;  inasmuch  as  with  the  dzain  apon  tlie  dvil  popop 

*  B*»  work  OQ  organisiiUmi,  composition,  An.,  tt  Hw  amj  of  %«it  Mtiii^ 
f,  pnbli*hed  ^  the  topograpIuMl  brtnoh  tt  War  Oflat,  «u  sold  bj  HJK.  stip 
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lation,  causcil  by  conscription  and  the  enormous  lery  to  maintdn 
the  peace  force  alone,  there  is  but  a  limited  area  to  drav  from, 
and  the  reserve  consista  exchisivclv  of  those  who,  like  our  small 
body  of  enrolled  pcnKioncrti,  Iiuve  already  discliar^cd  their  cffectire 
military  service :  indeed,  it  is  now  the  imi)ression  that  the  French, 
as  a  nation,  cannot  carry  on  extended  operations  of  war  for  axtj 
lengthened  time  without  not  merely  financial  cmharraasment,  hot 
actual  physical  exhaustion.  The  emperor,  whose  policy  has  been 
the  pii-ot  of  European  l>olicy,  for  some  time  mildly  allowed  the 
notion  to  prevail,  that  financial  causes  operated  towards  the  ee*M- 
tion  of  hostilities  in  tlic  Crimean  war;  but  tlie  fatality  which 
struck  the  mass  of  French  troops  during  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign lieforu  Scbastopol,  and  the  difficulty  of  replenishing  the 
consumption  was  a  far  more  powerful  reason  in  ui^ng  the  emperor 
to  approach  a  peace  settlement.  The  Italian  campaign  of  1859 
was  another  illuiitration  of  the  emperor's  policy  in  this  respect,  in 
follomng  up  "  a  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  war  "  by  the  early  pio- 
posal  of  terms,  thus  abandoning  much  of  the  scheme  of  Italiaii 
lilicration,  but,  at  the  same  time,  securing  to  the  arms  of  France 
an  historical  success,  without  producing  that  ino'itable  drain  npoo 
the  physical  supplies  of  its  troops,  and  the  exposure  of  the  irant 
of  an  effective  reserve,  which  a  protracted  warfare  would  exhibit. 

Perhaps  no  fact  more  forcibly  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  conatU 
tutional  form  of  government  in  this  country,  which  by  limiting  tho 
power  of  the  crown  to  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  n '" ' 
such  proportions  as  the  country  by  the  voice  of  Parliament,  d 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  at  the  same  time  i 
such  a  wide  margin  of  recruiting  groimd,  that  when  resenei  in 
required  the  source  of  supply  has  not  been  prcrionsly  entrenchel 
upon  or  dried  up,  but  is  only  just  broachNl  by  war,  and  sndB' 
ally  developed  as  the  war  proceeds.     The  best  evidence  of  tlui  TM 
brought  out  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  for  whilst,  as  has  beenil 
viously  stated,  the  French  were  suffering  from  a  lack  i 
and   uic  troops  sent,  being  unfit  for  field  service,  succ 
disease,  the  British  force  was  being  largely  recruited  from  i 
militia;  the  men  enlisted  being  trained  to  arms,  and  being  in  ti 
prime  and  vigour  of  life.     Moreover  no  lack  of  supply  exiiited,  a 
what  was  more  remarkable  the  quality  of  that  supply  was  uncxcc 
tionable;  for  the  health  of  the  British  army  on  the  shores  of  tj 
Black  Sea  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Crimea  was  bi ' ' 
than  that  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  at  home  or  in  the  t 
mea.*    And  it  ma  even  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Fij 
mary,  lB66j  that  in  October  of  the  previous  year  during  w 
opBTationB,  the  mortality  and  sickness  was  but  little  supt 
to  tliat  of  the  sick  letimu  at  home,  and  much  inferior  to  t 
avcmge  sick  xetomi  of  20  years  previous  in  the  colonics. 

It  may  oocnr  to  the  mnids  of  some,  tliat  these  results  barcfl 
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j)n;viou8ly  Iweii  realised  by  tlicm  ;  iiidcctl,  that  on  the  coatrary, 
tlicy  liave  been  rather  impressed  with  the  fnultiucss  of  our  system, 
and  the  pre-eraiiiencc  of  the  FR'ncli,  or  say,  any  eontlneutal  system 
where  despotic  power  holdn  sway,  and  where  cin;rgy,  without  the 
interference  of  a  Parliament  or  divided  opinion,  is  allowed  to 
exerciiic  its  full  force  directly,  and  without  any  interruption  or 
comment.  AIX  this  is  very  tnic ;  the  French  military  oi-i^anisation 
U  very  complete ;  and  aets  with  that  vigour  and  promptness  which 
is  specially  eharacteristie  of  the  military  sous  of  Fninee,  Indeed, 
iVeiieh  troops  are  always  said  by  EugliKii  Ocnrrals  to  act  with 
"dash;"  and  so  long  as  the  proper  physical  material  is  brought 
into  the  field,  the  "  dash"  ciin  I)c  maintained ;  but  wlw^n  the  sonrces 
of  lupply,  or  n'senc,  arc  dried  up,  then  the  short-lived  "  dash"  is 
tt  an  end.     This  was  the  caso  in  the  Crimea. 

As  regards  the  I'^nglish  troops  the  Aberdeen  goTcnimcnt  which 
drifb»l  into  war,  was  as  an  exccntive  of  the  nation,  the  weakest  war 
cabinet  that  perhaps  ever  existed.  It  had  no  stnndtTig  amiy,  ade- 
quate to  create  a  reserve.  It  sent,  therefore,  its  ti-ooiw  to  the 
■cenc  of  warfare,  evidently  relying  on  a  speedy  tcrniinati(jn  of 
hostilities.  Imperfect  organisation  did  not  prevent  even  the 
fihtisli  army  acting  with  a  "dasli,"  but  when  th(^  force  settled 
down  before  Sebastopol  and  the  red  (;(»ats  began  to  melt  away, 
the  drafts  sent  to  fill  up,  consisted,  as  Lnrd  Ilarilinge,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, very  appropriately  said,  of  the  "  gristle  and  not  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  men."  The  ofliciid  mind,  always  slow  to  perceive 
ind  but  too  ready  to  discountenance  complaints,  eoidd  scarcely 
comprehend  the  statements  which  came  home  of  the  approaching 
eSbctiTc  dissohitiou  of  onr  force,  and  the  only  immediate  remedy 
«)iich  occnrrcd  to  the  cabinet  of  the  time,  was  to  draw  upon  Ger- 
Buny  for  mercenaries,  utterly  regardless  of  the  reserve  force  which 
tbe  w'l't'*  represented.  Wisdom  and  energy  however  crept  in  at 
lut  to  the  cabiuct,  every  incentive  to  induce  volunteering  from 
*"'  *    ents  was  given,  and,  at  the  cud  of  18ou  and  com- 

|*lf8&6,  the  army  was  being  well  recruited  from  that 
^hnrerve,  its  strengtli  and  vigour  was  becoming 
ij  and  the  country,  instead  of  exhibiting  exhaustion 
r  wrought  recruiting  ground,  as  it  must  have  done,  if 
tike  France,  it  had  in  times  of  peace  to  maintain  a  lar^  standing 
Bnay,  was  found  to  be  daily  developing  its  military  strength  and 
efficiency.. 

Thn  iurtificial  aid,  (which  was  rused  at  great  coat  ia  money, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  country),  never  saw  the  field,  for  it  is 
a  fact  tluit  the  Gcrmui  Legion  never  got  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
Bonihoritti. 

To  sefmrc  then  an  efficient  military  force  for  the  protectioa  of 
this  coontry  and  the  colonies,  and  if  neceasary,  even  as  the  Hntmr 
^*^  says,  for  the  "  pieservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 

'i  dear  that  no  eoniiderable  "standing  army"  is  reqmaitej 
lUtittJ  to  onrtax  the  Ubooi  muV(A\rs  inli!^snn&^ 
1 1 
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i'rom  it  "  the  tlicws  and  sinews"  of  which  it  consist! 
the  same  time  ubuudaiitly  clear  that  the  reserve  f 
audi  a  imwcrful  auxiliary  at  tlie  eomnienccraeut  ( 
portion  of  which  during  hostile  opcrationa  can  be  rcn 
iuto  a  repnlar  force  liy  its  coutribution  of  militia  toI 
nrmv,  ix  a  most  important  force  to  l>e  encouraged  : 
kept. 

On  the  actual  volunteer  forces  the  country  appa 
with  great  confidence,  knowing  the  Bacriticcs  that  in 
made  to  train  themselvcH  as  soldiers ;  and  there  is  a 
too,  that,  if  cv-cr  such  trotiblous  times  should  come, 
their  enforced  sen'ices,  the  volunteci-s  would  he  a 
spirit  wliieh,  in  itself,  is  as  stnnig  as  any  wliich 
human  breast,  viz.:  lliat  of  self-protection;  for  voli 
liave  to  fight — to  use  a  liaekneyed  phrase,  but  still  i 
one — for  "  their  hearths  and  homes." 

Seeing,  then,  the  prominent  regular  force,  and  t1 
comparatively  hidden  rc9er\e  force  wliich  this  cour 
there  ought  not  to  be  cause  for  those  ixriodical  pani< 
as  to  the  RufKcicncy  of  force  for  the  protection  of  ' 
and  her  dependencies ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  ] 
every  vigilance  should  he  used  to  keep  the  weaponi 
from  becoming  maty,  and  the  highest  cfficieucy  i 
should  be  maintained. 

ITic  country,  however,  possesses  ample  power  in 
for,  though  it  is  content  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  command,  control,  aud  discipline  of  the  regi 
retains,  by  the  authority  which  parliament  exerts,  a 
over  the  military  admiiii  stmt  ion ;  for  no  jjccuniary 
obtaiued  to  subsist,  house,  feed,  arm,  or  clothe  the  i 
the  annual  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  to 
made  by  that  body,  .* 

Indeed,  the  legislature  reserves  to  itself  a  higt 
extreme  power;  fur,  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Mut 
annually  declared,  that,  "Whereas  the  raising  i 
"  standing  army  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  ijrc; 
"  Ireland,  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  imiusi 
"  mcnt,  is  agairut  law ;  but,  whereas  it  is  adjudged 
"  Her  Majesty  and  this  present  Farliameut,  that  a  b 
"  should  be  contiuued  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Ki 
aa  explained  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  tlit 
decrees,  that  a  force,  not  exceeding  certain  numt 
raised  and  maintained. 

The  Mutiny  Act,  therefore,  whilst  it  authorises  o 
tenance  i^  a  constitutional  force,  proridea,  in  e^ct^ 
meeting  of  Parliament;  for^  as  its  duration  in  C 
only  for  a  year,  the  continuance  of  the  force  at  t 
twun  moutha  would  be  illegolj  and  it  hai  bem  j 
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tde  writer  on  constitutional  practice,^  that^  unless  Parliament^  by 
Bsemhling^  accorded  its  sanction^  ^'  the  army  would  be  released 
pom  all  martial  discipline  and  subordination/^ 

Whilst^  alsOj  Parliament  permits  the  militia  force  to  be  called 
nt  for  annual  training  for  a  limited  number  of  days^  it  has  pro- 
ided  by  a  statute^  that  the  sovereign  shall  not  be  allowed^  when 
he  chambers  are  prorogued  or  adjourned^  to  call  out  the  militia 
far  embodiment — i.  e.  for  a  continued  and  prolonged  duty — witli- 
nt  immediately  issuing  a  proclamation  for  the  meeting  of  the 
[tfRb  and  Commons. 

We  thus  see  the  check  Avhich  is  imposed  on  the  powers  of  the 
90wn^  and  the  strictly  constitutional  authority  under  Avhicli  the 
national  forces  and  reserve  are  raised  and  employed^  the  limited 
nmber  of  the  active  body  militant,  and  the  exclusively  defensive 
purpcees  for  which  they  are  kept,  we  may,  perhaps,  therefore,  be 
lUowed  to  congratulate  ourselves  nationally,  tliat,  whilst  refraining 
bom  giving  any  cause  of  menace  or  apprehension  to  a  single 
Dcidibouring  power  by  the  continuance  of  a  force,  we  still  do  not 
Bcpect  to  maintain  a  rich  field  of  reserve,  which,  in  the  days  of 
boable,  will  yield,  if  requisite,  a  bountiful  crop,  to  assist  the 
necessities  of  the  state. 

•  Mr.  Erskiuc  Mnj's  "  Pni-luimentar)'  Practice,"  185^. 
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from  it  "  the  tliews  and  sinews"  of  wliich  it  consists ;  but  it  is  a 
tlic  same  time  abundantly  clear  that  the  reserve  foree,  which  i 
such  a  powerful  auxiliary  at  the  eoniincneenieiit  of  war,  and  i 
portion  of  which  during  hostile  operations  can  1)6  readily  conx'eitn 
into  a  regular  force  by  its  coiitrihution  of  militia  volunteer  to  thi 
nnny,  is  a  most  important  foree  to  be  cncouragred  and  efficicotli 
kept. 

On  the  actual  volunteer  forces  the  country  apjiarently  repoHi 
with  great  confidenee,  knowing  the  i^aeritices  that  individuals  hin 
made  to  train  themselves  as  soldiers ;  and  there  is  a  dcciier  feeling 
too,  that,  if  ever  such  troublous  times  should  eonie,  as  to  call  k 
their  enforced  Bcr\-iee!»,  the  volunteers  would  lie  aiiiiu:itcd  by  ■ 
spirit  wliieli,  in  itself,  is  an  strong  us  any  wliich  altides  in  tbe 
human  breast,  viz. ;  that  of  self-protectiun ;  for  volunteers  would 
liavc  to  fight — to  use  a  haekneycd  phrase,  but  still  no  less  a  trnt 
one — for  "  their  hearths  and  homes," 

Seeing,  then,  the  prominent  regular  foree,  aiul  the,  as  it  icen, 
comparatively  hidden  resene  foree  which  this  eountrj'  jKisscssei, 
there  ought  not  to  be  cause  for  those  periodical  panics,  wliich  ant 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  force  for  the  protection  of  Great  Bntui 
and  her  depeudeneiea ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt,  thil 
every  vigilance  should  be  used  to  keep  the  weapons  of  the  stiti 
from  becoming  rusty,  and  the  highest  effieicney  and  discipliu 
should  be  maintained. 

Tlie  country,  however,  possesses  ample  power  in  this  respect 
for,  though  it  is  content  to  place  in  the  liands  of  the  sovereig 
the  command,  control,  and  discipline  of  the  regular  army,  I 
retains,  by  the  authority  which  parliament  exerts,  a  eompletc  hd{ 
over  the  military  administration ;  for  no  pecuniary  grant  can  t 
obtained  to  subsist,  house,  feed,  arm,  or  clothe  the  army,  withd^ 
the  annual  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  votes  of  d 
made  by  that  body.  ' 

Indeed,  the  legislature  reserves  to  itself  a  higher  ami  i 
extreme  power ;  for,  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  it  I 
annually  declared,  that,  "Whereas  the  raising  iH-  keeping; J 
"  standing  army  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grout  Bit**~ 
"  Ireland,  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  conse 
"ment,  ia  against  law;  hut,  wheiciui  it  Lt  adjadjcol  1 
"  Her  Majesty  and  this  present  Parliament,  uuX  s  bo 
"should  be  continued  for  the  safety  nf  the  UdJIb' 
us  explained  at  the  comnKvi-iT-cTit  'if  kVv  pgipi 

decrees,  that  a  force,  n*it    i  \ii;--;jii.t   •rrHd^ 

raised  and  maintained. 
The  Mutiny  Act,  i 

tenance  of  a.  constii 

meeting  of  Parlis 

only  for  a  year. 

twme  mouths 


TIIK  SHANNON  AND  TIIH  ClIKSAPKAKE. 

Ol''  this  •;'"'■''•"''  victuiT  mo  mucli  liiw  hvim  written  tlmt  another 
bulky  viilumc,  the  greater  part  of  wliicli  is  devoted  to  au 
cliilHiiiitf  u<!coiint  of  tlie  cautics  tL:it  led  to  the  criiiHict,  the  battle 
itac-lf,  and  the  after  residtN,  mniiy,  no  doubt,  uill  consider  to  be 
iiiincressiiry,  and  wc  should  feel  incliucMl  to  coincide  witli  this  view 
l)iit  for  the  fact  that  the  book*  to  which  wc  alltidc  ia  also  thf 
Hiemoir,  and  u  tliorongldy  aiitheiitic  our,  of  an  brave  a  i»iulor  u 
ever  trod  the  dceks  of  a  niaii-of-vvar,  conipilt-d  cIiicHy  from  jouniiil* 
and  Ictlcnt  in  the  possession  of  Itcar-Ailmiral  Sir  CieoiT;^  Brokc- 
M  iild  li'toii.  Passing  over  the  memoir,  wc  iiropose,  not  withstand- 
ing ull  that  hiis  gone  hclbre,  to  give  a  rapid  outline  of  the  actim 
us  narrated  iu  these  {lagcs. 

His  t)iograplier  does  not  attonipt  to  deny  tliat  Captain  Brofct 
sent  a  ehallcngo  to  tlic  Commander  of  the  f'lirsripeake,  indeed  !« 
gives  it  ivord  for  word,  but  be  proves  at  the  same  time  that  Captaj" 
Lawrenee  never  received  that  letter,  and  that,  therefore,  CnptBin 
llixike  was  not  responsible  for  the  sanguinarv'  i-csults,  as  nwy 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  jirove.  Of  the  fairness,  manlincWi 
anrl  patriotism  that  dictated  the  epistle,  which  wc  shall  give  in 
full,  no  one  i;an  ])Ossibly  entertain  a  doubt. 

Tor  many  long  and  weary  months,  Hroke  liad  eagerly  deuiw 
an  op|H)rtu>iity  of  throwing  some  gallant  deed  into  the  scale  u  > 
countcrpoist;  to  the  disasters  that  had  bcfallru  tlic  British  flag  id 
Xortli  America.  This  desire  Iiad  boon  greatly  increased  by  the 
various  eballcngc^  which  had  passed  l)etwixMi  irritated  eonmuuiditi 
on  Ixjth  sides,  and  by  inflammatory  and  dceply-woimding  new»* 
paiKT  articles. 

While  cruising  off  Boston,  Captain  Broke  heard  that  tk 
Ckftapeake  bad  bent  sails,  and  was  making  ready  to  leave  the 
harbour.  He  had  liccii  waiting  for  lier  so  long  that  he  detO^ 
mined  no  fear  of  falling  into  a  trap,  composed  of  several  EngfiA 
vessels,  should  prevent  the  Amcrieuu  frigate  from  weighing  uiduv< 
Being  joined,  therefore,  by  the  Tentdat  and  Curieuj,  he  ordered  Ab 
latter  to  Halifax,  under  the  excuse  that  it  was  iieceuaiy  to  oon- 
pictc  provisions  and  land  prisoners.  A  lew  days  later  he  lent  A> 
following  letter  to  the  gallant  Hyde  Parker,  conmusdiiig  4b 
Ttnedoi : — 


"Sir, — Having  every  reason  to  expect  Aat  the  . 
frigate  Cheu^eake  will  sail  from  Boston  in  a  few  days,  and  t 
iog  there  is  more  chance  of  her  being  intercepted  by  one  f 
cnuBing  separately  than  if  they  keep  together,  I  have  to  ( 
that  during  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Captaia  Ca[>cl,  the  i 

•Idmlrl  P.  B.  T.  Brofa,  But,  XOB.i  •  nMOoir,  WEuiiiU  bfS 
Bt^tott,  ItJi.    LondoBi  BampMit Loir,  8^  ud  Usntoo,  
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fficcr,  you  will  proc-ced  to  and  cruise  ii])Oii  the  ranpc  lately  occu- 
ied  by  La  Hogue,  \\?..,  from  Cape  Subli;  to  the  latitude  of  42^  10' 
I.,  to  watch  for  the  C/iesnpeake,  should  she  pass  by  the  Sltimnaii  iu 
ight-titnc  or  thick  weather.  You  arc  to  take  an  opportiuiity,  iu 
uch  Tiuds  as  you  think  least  likely  to  favor  the  eitcmy's  escajje, 
o  procure  water  enough  to  last  out  your  i)rovisions  at  Slielbume, 
>r  any  other  jwrt  whieli  you  may  find  most  (Xiu^'ciiicut,  joining  tlic 
Shannon  off  Boston,  on  tlic  llth  June,  luiless  othenvisc  onlercd  hy 
^he  senior  officer. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  very  olxslieut,  huml)lc  scnant, 

"P.    B.    V.    BllOKE." 

Being  now  alone,  the  Shannon  eruised  ulxjut  for  six  days  off 
Boston,  anxiously  awaiting  the  Nuilin<r  of  lier  enemy.  On  tlie  1st 
Jnne  the  challenge  waM  dcspatclied  to  the  Commander  of  the  Chesa- 
peake liy  the  captain  of  an  American  cutter,  to  which  iiHuKion  has 
already  been  made,     it  ran  as  follows : — 

"ir.Tt.U.  Bliiii  StaiiH'.H,  off  B<utan, 
"June,  ISla. 
"  Sir, — As  the  Chesapeake  appears  now  ready  for  sea,  I  request 
tint  you  will  dome  the  favour  to  meet  tlic  S/ianmn  vrith  her,  ship  to 
■hip,  to  try  the  fortune  of  our  respective  Hags.  To  an  officer  of 
Jour  character,  it  requires  some  aiJ*)logy  for  proceeding  to  further 
ftrticulara.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  it  is  not  from  any  doulit  I  can 
atertuQ  of  yuur  wishing  to  rlosc  with  my  proposal,  but  nicivly 
to  [mmdc  an  answer  to  any  objection  which  might  be  nutde,  and 
loj  reasonably,  niiou  the  chmico  of  our  receiving  unfair  support. 
After  the  diligent  attention  which  we  had  paid  to  Commodore 
BogerB,  the  pains  I  took  to  detach  all  force  l)ut  the  Shannon  and 
Ttaedot  to  such  a  distance,  that  they  could  not  possibly  join  in 
MBf  action  fought  iu  siglit  of  the  Capes,  and  the  ^-arious  verbal 
manages  which  had  been  sent  into  Boston  to  that  effect,  we  were 
■Bldi  dia^pointed  to  find  the  Commodore  had  eluded  us  by  sailing 
■L  tlie  first  change,  after  the  prevailing  easterly  winds  had  obliged 
ii  to  keep  on  of&ig  from  the  coast.  He,  perhaps,  wished  for  some 
Mhnnr  Manrancc  of  a  fair  meeting.  I  am,  therefore,  induced 
llB&|en  you  more  particnlarly,  and  to  assure  that  what  I  write, 
^^j^my  honour  to  perform  to  the  utmost  of  my  iiowcr.  The 
vm  mounts  24  guns  upon  lier  broadside,  and  1  light  boat-guu, 
^btccn-poundcra  upon  her  maindeck,  and  thirt^-two-pound  can- 
-  ^8  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastlCj  and  is  manned  with  a 
.meat  of  300  men  and  bovB  (a  large  proportion  of  the  latter) , 
a  thirty  seameB]  bdya,  and  paasengerv,  vbo  were  taken  out 
i  vessels  lately.  I  am  thus  minute,  became  a  report 
1  ic  some  of  the  Boaton  papers,  that  ve  had  160  men 
aa  from  la  Somu,  vluen  reaUy  never  vaa  the  caae. 
w^gorie  to  Hah&x  fat  prtninoaa,  im&.  1  -wi&.  «aeAL 
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III!  oi\\n-  wliiits  beyond  tbc  power  of  iutcrfcring  wirt 
y<»ii  wlicicMU'  it  is  most  agreeable  to  j-oii,  within  tlic 
iniilcrmeiitioiicii  rcndciivous — viz.,  fi-oin  six  to  ten  1 
■(':ijif  Cofl  lig]itlioiuc ;  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  cast 
iifilit;  on  CaMhe'i)  Ledjjc,  in  latitude  4vt^  north;  at  ar 
distanee  you  |>Icase  to  tix,  i>fl'  the  south  breakers  of 
the  )th(tal  on  St.  George's  Jlnnk. 

"  It  yon  will  favor  mc  with  any  plan  of  signals  i 
will  warn  you  (if  sailing  under  this  pnimise}  shon 
friends  he  too  nigh,  or  aiiywlicrc  in  sight,  until  I  ca 
out  of  my  way;  or  I  would  cail  witliyou,  uiuleraflagi 
|ilace  you  think  safest  from  our  eruisers,  hauling  it  t 
to  begin  hostilities. 

"  You  must,  sir,  be  aware  that  my  proposals  arc 
tageoiuj  to  you,  as  you  eaiinot  proceed  to  sea  simply 
/wffjte  without  imminent  risk  of  being  crushed  by  the 
of  the  numerous  }Iritisli  »i(jUttdruus  wliicli  are  now  ab 
your  efforts,  iu  ease  of  a  reui-onti-e,  would,  howcv 
perfectly  hojx-less.  I  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  ining 
urged  by  mere  personal  vanity  to  the  wish  of  meet! 
jie.ithe,  or  that  I  dept^nd  oidy  upon  your  personal  ami 
iieeetling  to  this  invitation  :  we  have  both  nobler  mo 

"  Von  will  icel  it  as  a  eompliment  if  I  say  that 
our  meeting  may  be  the  most  grateful  service  I  car 
(■ountry;  and  I  doubt  not  that  yon,  equally  confide 
will  feci  eonvinecd  that  it  is  only  by  repeated  trim 
(K)mbats,  that  your  little  ua\'y  can  now  hope  to 
country  for  the  loss  of  that  trade  it  can  no  longer  pK 
iiie  with  a  sjMMidy  reply. 

"We  are  slxirt  of  provisiona  and  water,  and  cm 
hci-i*. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedicut  humble  servant, 

"P.  B.  V.  Bw 
"  Captain  of  H.B.M.  ahi 

"N.B.— For  the  gcncml  service  of  watching  jj 
requisite  for  me  to  keep  another  ship  in  company^ 
with  her  gmis  nnd  boats,  when  employed  near  the  \ 
ticulorly  to  aid  each  other  if  cither  ship,  iu  chase,  i 
shore.  You  must  be  aware  that  I  cannot,  eonsiate 
duty,  iraivc  so  great  an  advantage  far  this  general 
tacbiug  my  consoii:  without  au  assurauce  oil  your  pe 
luc  dinctly,  and  that  you  will  neither  seek  our  admi 
uther  of  your  armed  I'essela,  if  I  despatch  mine  exf 
sake  of  mcetiug  yon. 

"  Bhonld  Buy  spcdal  order  rostraiu  yuu  fi-um  t 
fomuU  bhallenge,  you  may  yet  oblige  niu  by  kee]^ 
M  MBciet,  and  appointing  any  Tjaiat  -jcu.  VlVa  Ui ir~~ 
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idles  of  Boston)^  in  a  given  number  of  days  after  you  sail;  as, 
imless  you  agree  to  an  interview,  I  may  be  busied  on  other  serviee, 
md,  perhaps,  be  at  a  distanee  from  Boston  when  you  go  to  sea. 

"  Choose  your  terms,  but  let  us  meet. 

"To  the  Commander  of  the  U.S.  frigate  Chesapeake,'* 

Endorsement  on  the  envelope : — 

"We  have  thirteen  American  persons  on  board,  which  I  will 
give  you  for  as  many  British  sailors,  if  you  will  send  them  out ; 
otherwise,  being  privateersmen,  they  must  be  detained." 

Although  the  Chesapeake  had  wciglied  anchor  when  this  noble 
diallenge  reached  Boston,  and,  therefore.  Captain  Lawrence  could 
ia  no  way  have  been  influenced  by  it,  wc  quote  it  word  for  word, 
because  many  writers  have  seriously  questioned  the  proceeding, 
nnder  the  impression  that  the  letter  was  of  a  very  diflcrent  kind. 

The  morning  of  the  Ist  June,  1813,  broke  over  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Boston  bay  in  unclouded  summer  loveliness.  The 
Bkannoriy  under  easy  sail,  slowly  floated  down  the  eastern  coast  in 
order  to  take  an  early  look  into  the  harbour  and  upon  the  vcssc^ls 
of  the  enemy.  The  hours  glided  along,  but  the  Chesapeake  never 
moved  from  her  anchorage,  and  the  Shannon  went  through  her 
ordinary  gun  practice  during  the  forenoon,  making  quiet  reaches 
to  and  fro  across  the  bay,  full  in  the  enemy's  sight.  Until  half- 
pa«t  eleven  Captain  Broke  remained  in  the  maintop,  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  tapering  masts  and  ^vidc-sprcad  sails  of  the  beleaguered 
•Wp,  which,  beyond  a  loose  fore  topsail,  gave  no  sign  of  her 
departure.  Slowly,  and  deeply  disappointed,  he  descended  to  the 
^k  and  ordered  the  retreat  from  quarters,  observing  to  his  young 
officer — "  Wallis,  I  don't  mean  this  for  general  quarters,  but  be- 
cause she  (with  a  gesture  towards  the  harbour)  will  surely  be  out 
to-day  or  to-morrow.^'  The  watch  was  relieved,  and  the  young 
lieutenant  said  cheerily  to  his  successor,  as  he  went  below — ^^  Be 
«uie  you  call  me  if  she  stir.''  The  men  went  to  dinner.  Captain 
Broke  lingered  still  on  deck,  for  the  tide  was  flowing  and  the  day 
•beady  beginning  to  wane. 

In  that  quiet  hour  of  rest  from  the  meridian  eight  bells  the 
Word  passed  on  lightning  wings  along  the  decks — ^^  She  is  coming 
^t,"  and  soon  every  Shannon's  eye  was  on  her  movements.  At 
length  the  watch  and  ward  of  weary,  toilsome  weeks  was  ended. 
^  after  sail  spread  forth,  flag  after  flag  unfurled,  and  with  all 
^  speed  the  light  air  and  an  ebbing  tide  could  yield  her,  and 
fended  by  a  large  number  of  lesser  craft  to  witness  and  applaud 
'^  expected  triumph,  the  haughty  Chesapeake  bore  down  upon  her 
^fiting  adversary.  Her  commander.  Captain  Lawrence,  glowing 
^^  recent  triumph,  anticipated  an  easy  victory.  Having  stimu- 
1*^  his  men  to  the  utmost  by  prize  cheques  and  an  exciting 
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lini-niigiic,  closing  with  the  saiigiiinarj'  and  rcniop 
"Peacock  hcFj  my  lads!  Feacack  Ikt!"*  He  the 
his  quartcr-dL'ck,  with  the  iiUI  dctcraii nation  of  foi 
ing  th(^  like  speedy  destruction  on  the  Shannon. 

AVc  must  here  interrupt  the  narrative  for  a  sh 
remark  that  Admiral  Brokc's  hiographer,  when  d 
harangue  of  Captain  La\vrcnee  as  "  sangtiinnrif  at. 
el laraet crises  Urokc's  address  as  "  stirrivg  and  loitc/ii 
tlic  two,  as  tlic  reader  will  see — for  we  have  printet; 
portion  of  it  to  whicli  we  refer — his  is  by  far  tli 
thirsty.  Not  that  in  such  a  moment  a  man')>  won 
(carefully  weighed  in  a  hahincc,  but  we  think  it  wi 
more  generous  and  jiut  to  have  omitted  passing  air 
cither  address. 

The  Imttle-ground,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  mile; 
being  very  iicurly  reached,  Ciiptniu  Itrukc  summonci 
and  addressed  tliem  as  follows : — 

"  Shannons  !  you  know  that,  from  various  causes, 
liavc  lately  triumphed,  on  several  oi^easions,  over  t 
in  our  frigates.  This  will  not  daunt  you,  since 
truth,  that  disparity  of  furre  was  tlie  chii'f  ivasou. 
gnnc  thriller.  They  ha\e  said,  and  they  have  puWi; 
papers,  that  the  Knglisli  have  forgotten  tlie  way ' 
will  let  them  know  to-day  there  ai'e  l^nglishmeu  i 
who  still  know  how  to  fight,  Don' I  try  iu  dismast  he. 
ijiiiirters ;  maindeck  into  maindeck ;  iptartet-dcck  int 
Kill  the  men,  and  the  ship  is  yours.  Don't  hit  t 
head,  for  theij  have  steel  raps  on,  but  give  it  them  tkr 
Don't  eheer.  (Jo  (]uietly  to  yonr  tjuartcra,  1  fo« 
all  do  your  duty;  and  rememlx'r,  you  have  now  the 
dreds  of  your  countrymen  to  avenge." 

All  went  silently  and  resolutely  to  their  statto 
moments  after  were  ready  for  action,  Doston  ligh 
distant  about  six  leagues.  The  Shannon  now  fiiu 
and  lay-to  under  topsails  and  jib,  the  latter  flo^ 
spanker  hanging  by  the  throatbrail  only,  ready  ; 
running  free,  and  the  helm  amidships. 

The  Chesapeake  was  now  coming  rapidly  down, 
impunity,  having  sent  her  royalyords  ou  deck,  an 
sail  to  very  much  the  same  dimenaionB  as  her  m 
Shannon's  royalyards  were  kept  across,  as  her  cap! 
that  those  lofty  sails  might  be  serviceable  in  the  eve 
air  dying  away,  or  being  altogether  lulled  by  the  ap; 
uonode.  When  nearly  within  gun-shot  the  SAonn 
jib,  topaulsj  and  ipaoker,  and,  having  little  more 
m;^,  amited  her  opponent's  closer  approach  Ai 
thor  potta. 

*  Ch  thi  nrrioos  Sitb  tf  TAnovi,  lMSN«^  b  «m' jha 
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as  at  first  doubtful  whether  the  Chesapeake  would  make  a 
jvolution  astern  of  the  Shannon,  or  come  fairly  alongside ; 
n  she  arrived  within  pistol-shot  all  suspense  was  ended, 

rounded-to  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  her  opponent. 

Broke  walked  forward,  and  through  his  own  skylight  gave 
o  the  maindeck  captains  of  guns  to  "  fire  on  the  enemy  as 
the  guns  bore  on  his  second  bowport/'  He  then  went  to 
board  gangway  to  observe  the  cftect  of  his  directions.  The 
3re  closing  fast.     The  sails  of  the  Chesapeake  came  rapidly 

the  slanting  rays  of  the  evening  sun  and  the  Shannon, 
ig  the  maindeck  ports  of  the  latter,  whilst  the  increasing 
f  the  water  against  her  bows  as  she  approached,  could  be 
y  heard  at  all  the  guns  of  the  after-battery  on  the  Shan- 
ent  maindeck.  In  another  moment,  the  desired  position 
)tained,  the  Shannon  commenced  the  action  by  firing  her 
fourteenth  maindeck  gun,  a  second  afterwards,  her  after- 
x\e  on  the  quarterdeck, then  her  thirteenth  maindeck  gun; 
the  Chesapeake  ranged  alongside,  she  received,  in  close  and 
ucccssion,  the  whole  of  the  broadside.  The  eflFect  of  this 
ly  withering.  A  hurricane  of  shot,  splinters,  torn  ham- 
3ut  rigging,  and  wreck  of  every  kind,  was  hurled  like  a 
TOSS  the  deck.  Of  150  men  quartered  thereon,  more  than 
e  instantly  laid  low.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  this  moment 
y  strife.  Captain  Lawrence,  who  was  fatally  conspicuous, 
;  on  a  cannonade-slide,  received  a  ball  through  his  abdomen, 

severely  wounded. 

conflict  continued.  In  passing  the  Shannon,  and  after  re- 
ler  first  broadside,  the  Chesapeake  made  a  stern  board ;  her 
)cs  and  jib-sheet  had  been  shot  away ;  her  wheel  broken ; 
\  she  graflually  luffed  into  the  wind,  exposed,  whilst  making 
)pled  and  helpless  movement,  to  the  Shannon's  second  and 
liberate  broadside.  IVom  the  first  the  Chesapeake  had 
tly  attached  much  importance  to  her  small-arm  force,  with 
iideed,  from  her  tops  and  deck,  she  commenced  action.     It 

the  Shannon's  turn  and  time  to  malte  use  of  these.  Captain 
iw  that  she  was  crippled,  and,  by  his  order,  the  marines  in 
^ays  and  the  seamen  in  the  boats  and  clustering  about 
[ns,  poured  in  a  precise  and  deliberate  fire.  Immediately 
ds  perceiving  the  flinching  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Broke 
own  his  trumpet,  and  hurried  forward  with  the  simple 
^  Follow  me  who  can  V 

Chesapeake  had  continued  drifting  astern  till  her  larboard 
struck  the  Shannon  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  gun  in  the  main 
rhe  ships  were  in  contact  at  but  a  small  point  and  but  for 
time.  Fifty  or  sixty  gallant  hearts,  however,  had  fortu- 
eard  their  brave  captain's  words,  and  followed  him  closely, 
ing  the  Chesapeake's  deck  a  desperate  and  disorderly  resist- 
is  made.     Her  so-called  chaplain,  a  Mr.   Livermore,  of 

presented  and  snapped  a  pistol  at  Captain  Broke.     A. 
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bactwanl  tttroko  of  a  good  tolnrto  blade  left  his  reverence  to  liis 
1)ctt(T  nicditatioiiA  ngainitt  tlic  inizeii-niast ;  and  a  vigorous  cliai^ 
aloiifl  tlic  (!;iiiipways  lolloHcd. 

To  !id(i  to  the  contusion  that  now  rcipicd  supreme,  tlic  Chita- 
peake's  head  {rrndnaily  falliup  off,  licr  sails  again  filled ;  she  broke 
iiwiiy  from  the  Iiushiugs  and  fiirgcd  across  the  bow  of  the  Shannm. 
At  this  moment,  it  would  ii)ijiciir,  the  J'higlisli  party  had  divided— 
the  upper  deck  was  entirely  tlieint ;  Watt,  the  first  lieutenant  iru 
lift,  haiding  doivii  the  enemy's  flag.  Captain  Broke  was  on  the 
forecastle  inteiiiosing  Iwtween  his  men  and  ttomc  three  or  four 
AmcrifaiiH,  who  must  otherwise  have  instantly  l)ceii  cut  to  pieces. 
Tlie  first  liciitcnnnt  in  his  haste,  hurrying  tlic  sailors  so  employed, 
rauxed  thciii  tr)  l)ond  on  a  white  ensign  uudci'  the  American  ensign, 
instead  of  over  it,  and  this  being  believed  on  lK)anl  the  Shannm  a 
H  signal  of  ill  omen  the  Knglish  frigate  rccummenecd  her  lire,  uil 
a  grajx!  shot  from  his  own  sliip  carried  away  the  top  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant's head,  besides  killing  and  wounding  other  British  sailois 
aninnd  him. 

The  consternation  diffused  by  this  accident  on  the  Chaapeak^t 
(luartcr  deck  reanimated  the  conqnercd  Amerieaua  on  the  fore- 
eusile.  Broke  had  already  spared  their  lives — that  was  uothing. 
With  ])ikc,  sabre,  and  musket  they  formetl  behind  their  gallant 
preserver;  and  when  roused  by  a  fervent  adjuration  from  a  senti- 
nel, he  tins usjiccti ugly  turned  alwut,  he  found  three  trcaeheroni 
misen'anta  prepared  and  anxious  to  take  his  life.  These  were  gwrt 
odds,  but  Broke  parried  the  pike  of  his  first  assailant  and  wounded 
him  in  the  fa<rc.  Before  he  could  recover  his  guard,  the  second 
fcH!  struck  him  witli  a  cutlass  on  the  side  of  tlic  head ;  Bad,  ill- 
stautly  oil  this,  the  third  American  having  clubbed  his  mniket, 
drove  home  his  comrade's  weaiwn,  until  a  large  surface  of  thedcnll 
uas  cloven  entirely  away.  The  brain  was  left  bare.  Captain  Bnk* 
sank,  of  necessity,  stuuucd  and  bleeding  ou  the  deck ;  his  swori 
fell  from  his  relaxing  grasp,  and  his  first  assailant,  who  had  already 
fallen,  strove  to  muster  strength  to  consummate  the  attack.  Bnke 
wa.s  scarcely  to  be  rccogniscdj  even  by  his  own  comrades.  He  «M 
plaistcrcd  with  lime  and  blood.  Two  of  his  officers,  howeref  t 
<tcrly  rabcd  him ;  and,  whilst  binding  an  old  pockct-hu 
round  liis  head,  applied  a  strong  mental  cordial  by  dire 
to  look  aft,  with  the  cheering  words,  "  Look  there.  Sir  ;  there  g 
the  old  ensign  up  over  the  Yankee  coloiu^s  I" 

Whilst  these  evcuta  were  passing  on  the  Chesapeak^a  fore 
antl  quarterdeck,  an  animated  conflict  had  been  going  forward  (M 
not  more  than  two  minutes,  faowerer},  on  her  muiudeck.    Thftl 
also  ended  in  the  dispersion  of  her  crew.     They  were  driven  I 
a  grating  placed  over  the  main  hatchway,  and  a  marine  [ 
■entnr  over  it.    Tina  marine  vaa  nKWt  fatally  and  trcaohei, 
ahot  Bom  bdoir,  and  tlie  annonndiag  Shannons,  terrihlf  SAH 
UMtnn^jrpoaieddownamongtlie  Amei^cans  a  V 
aiudret:^,     fDiiiproowffingexeitisii&naaifiEC^ 
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iieutcnant  who  was  sitting  on  the  booms,  fatigued  by  his  exertions 
in  boarding.  He  rushed  fonvard,  and,  presenting  his  pistol,  pro- 
tested he  would  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  man  who  attempted 
to  fire  another  shot.  He  then  sang  out  to  the  Amcrieans  below 
that,  if  they  did  not  instantly  send  up  the  man  who  shot  the  mu- 
rine, he  would  eall  them  up  and  put  them  to  death  one  by  one. 
This  vigorous  proeeeding  put  an  end  to  all  further  rcsistanee.  The 
firing  alluded  to  aroused  Captain  Broke,  and,  on  l)eiug  informed 
of  the  cause,  he  faintly  directed  the  Americans  to  l)e  driven  into 
the  hold,  and  then  lapsed,  from  his  great  loss  of  blood,  into  total 
insensibility. 

The  battle  was  now  over,  and  the  victory-  won,  according  to 
the  most  careful  computation  of  time,  in  thirteen  minutes.  In 
this  brief  space  252  men  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  two 
>hips.  In  the  general  engagement  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  wliole 
loss  was  296 ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  272  only.  IVcsh 
reinforcements  of  Shannons  were  now  sent  on  board  the  Chesapeake, 
conveying  back  to  the  English  ship  her  gallant  Captain  Jiroke, 
and  other  wounded  American  officers.  Captain  Lawrence  was 
nnable  to  be  moved,  and  he  remained  in  the  Chesapeake's  ward- 
room for  some  days,  and  then  breathed  his  last. 

Tlie  action  being  over,  the  crowd  of  small  vessels  that  accom- 
panied the  Chesapeake  out  of  harbour  to  sec  her  "  smash  up"  the 
Britisher,  slowly  and  sadly  steered  back  for  Boston.  The  sun 
went  down  over  the  blood-stained  waters  of  the  bay ;  and  in  tlic 
twilight  inter\'al  between  his  setting  and  the  moon's  uprising,  the 
riain,  friends  and  foes,  were  committed  to  the  deep — in  the  sub- 
lime language  of  the  Church  of  England  Liturgy,  *^  to  be  turned 
uito  corruption,  looking  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  when  the 
»ea  shall  give  up  her  dead.^^  This  done,  the  rigging  was  knotted, 
fte  masts  filled,  and  the  decks  partially  washed.  The  Shannon 
then  divided — half  of  her  officers  going  on  board  the  prize ;  the 
rest,  with  their  now  unconscious  captain,  remaining  on  l)oard  the 
victorious  English  frigate.  Lo !  full  in  sight  of  hundreds  of 
Americans  thronging  the  highlands  of  Gloucester  and  Cax)e  Anne, 
the  two  ships,  having  shaped  their  course  for  Halifax,  slowly 
receded  from  the  land,  and  from  the  sight  of  the  afflicted  in- 
J^abitants  of  Boston. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  Gth  (Whit  Sunday)  just  as  all  the 
chnrch  bells  of  Halifax  had  called  its  godly  and  loyal  citizens  to 
Player,  the  Shannon,  closely  followed  by  her  ])rizc,  glided  sloAvly 
^to  the  harbour,  and,  clewing  up  her  topsails,  came  to  with  her 
starboard  bower.  The  woimded,  who  were  judged  fit  for  removal, 
^'ere  sent  on  shore,  amid  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants, 
Jroke  lay — still,  moticmless,  and  almost  drained  of  blood — on 
°^*kI  the  Shannon,  but  in  the  full  possession  of  every  faculty. 
Cajitain  Lawrence,  also,  lay  motionless,  but  dead;  shrouded  in  his 
'^try's  flag,  and  stretched  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship  he  had  car- 
^  into  action  with  a  bravery  which  deserved  a  better  fate,     11^ 
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wiis  buried  at  Halifax  with  magnificent  pomp,  the  united  services 
doing  all  in  their  ix>wcr  to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  a 
departed  foe. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  eontrihutions  eonecrning  thi> 
action,  gathered  together  in  the  memoirs,  is  one  from  the  late  Mr. 
.hustice  Ilaliburton,  M.P.,  a  native  of  Halifax,  and  who  was  then 
a  young  man,  and  at  church  in  the  town  when  the  S/iannon  and 
her  ])rize  sailed  uj)  the  harbour.     After  speaking  in  glowing  terms 
of  tiic  gallantry  of  Captain  Lawrence,  and  the  reputation  he  bon*, 
concerning  the   C/iesapeake,   he  writes,    ^^No    ship    ever  left  an 
American  port  so  fully  and  so  ably  manned  as  this  frigate.     So 
entirely  did  the  i)eople  of  lioston  anticipate  an  easy  and  a  speedy 
\  ictory,  that  they  jn-epared  a  banquet  for  the  captors  on  their 
return  from  the  conflict,  to  which  they  magnanimously  resolved 
to  invite*.  Captain  15roke  and  his  officers.     The  wharf  from  which 
the  last  boat  was  despatclied  to  the  ship  wius  crowded  with  an  ex- 
cited and  exulting  tlu'oiig,  who  cheered  their  departing  countn- 
nien.     The  feeling  of  confident  triumph  was,  with  one  exception, 
unanimous.     A  negro  in  the  crowd,  who  had  spent  the  greater 
l)ai't  of  liis  life  about  tlic*  dockyard  at  Halifax,  obsei-x-ing  in  the 
boat  a  colour(ul  friend,  gave  vent  to  his  humour  or  patriotism  by 
saying,  '  Good-bye,  Sam,  you  is  going  to  Halifax  before  you  cornea 
back  to  Bostiug;  gibe  my  hd)  to  requiring  friends,  and  tell  'em  1 
is  berry  well.^     For  this  harmless  but  inappropriate  sally,  he  was 
instantly  thrown  into  the  dock,  amid  the  execrations  and  derision 
of  the  enraged  citizens,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.    In 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  fii^st  broadside  wits  fired,  both  ships  were 
under  weigh  for  Halifax,  the  Shannon  leading  the  M'ay,  and  her 
prize  foUowing.^^ 

"Tlu?  Bay  of  Boston  at  this  time  was  filial  with  sehoonen, 
sloops,  and  sail-boats,  to  ^ritness  the  comlmt ;  and  the  adjoining 
heacllands,  between  the  scene  of  action  and  Cape  Cod  were  crowded 
with  people  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  capture  of  the  Bri- 
tish fingate.  AVhen  it  was  observed  that  she  was  in  advancej  and 
the  Cheasapeake  following,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  she  was 
endeavouring  to  escape,  and  that  the  latter  was  in  fiUl  chaic. 
The  event  was  hailed  with  every  noisy  demonstration  of  joy,  and 
was  commimieatcd  to  the  city,  where  the  only  fear  entertained 
was  that  she  would  not  overtake  her  flying  foe  in  time  for  the 
victorious  officers  to  partake  of  the  splencdd  banquet  whidi  bid 
been  provided  for  them.  It  was  the  last  view  the  Bostaiiiaiii 
were  ever  destined  to  have  of  their  frigate,  which  had  fnlfillBd  te 
prophecy  of  the  ncgroj  and  gone  to  visit  Halifax." 

"  As  soon  as  possible  ai*ter  the  vessels  had  andtofred  tta«r4^ 
dockyard  there,  a  young  friend  and  myself  procnvad  »  boiiwit. 
pushed  offj  to  endeavour  to  obtain  permission  to  Tint  Hmm**'  "^f|^ 
were  refhsed  admission  to  the  Shmmm,  in  oonaeqnmioa  dP  "  ^ 
Broke  requiring  quiet  and  xejjose  on  acoomit  rfhia  aMf" 
hat  ire  were  more  Cortimate m cfttakDon^inmft^i^^te^ 
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"  I'^xtcmally,  she  looked  as  if  jiiat  returned  from  a  short  cruiac ; 
but  internally,  the  scene  was  one  never  to  Ixj  forgotten  by  a  lands- 
man. Tlic  deck  hud  not  been  eleared  {for  reaKons  i»f  neecssity 
that  irerc  obvioiu  cnongh),  and  the  coiL*  and  foldn  of  n)pea  went 
steeped  in  gore,  as  if  in  a  shinghter-liouse.  She  was  a  fir-built 
ship,  and  lier  splinters  had  wounded  ncai-ly  as  many  men  as  the 
Shannon's  shot.  Pieces  of  skin,  with  jicndent  liair,  were  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  tlic  ship ;  and  in  one  place  I  noticed  ])ortion9  of 
fingers  protruding,  as  ii"  tlirust  through  tlic  outer  wall  of  tlu! 
frigate ;  wliilc  several  of  the  sailors,  to  whom  I'quor  had  evidently 
been  handed  through  the  [Kjrtholes  by  Tisitors  in  bontu,  were  lying 
asleep  on  the  bloody  floor,  as  if  they  liiul  fulli^n  in  notion,  and  had 
expired  where  they  lay.  Altogether,  it  was  a  scene  of  devastation 
u  diftieult  to  tbr^t  aa  to  dcaerilic.  It  is  one  of  the  inoxt  painfnl 
mniniscenccs  of  my  youth,  for  I  was  but  scventcin  ycai-s  of  age, 
nnd  it  made  upon  me  a  mournful  impression  that,  even  now,  after 
a  lapse  of  half  a  century,  remains  as  vivid  as  ever." 

Mr.  Briglitoii's  memoir  of  Admiral  Broke  is  so  full  of  valuable 
information,  and  so  many  letters  and  papers  that  hiivo  never  be- 
fore seen  the  light  arc  given  therein,  tliat  we  most  sti-ongly  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  of  the  naval  i)rofcs!iiiin,  of  which 
Broke  was  such  a  splendid  ornament.  IJut,  apart  fnnn  tlie 
ptofeasional  character  of  the  work,  it  is  made  ni>  of  so  many 
interesting  details  that  it  ia  likely  to  find  a  place  in  every  sterling 
library- 
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Oltj   LEAVES   FaOU   THE  MOTE   BOOK   OF  AN  OLD   SOLDIEB. 
BY  HAMILTON  HUME. 


CONDEMKED  TO  DIE. 

I)KIOUY  (Jraiigc,  once  the  residence  of  tlic  Honlcastlc  family, 
V  as  Mituutcd  at  some  little  distance  ii'oni  the  tliriving  town  of 
('arltoiiliniy.  In  its  palniy  days,  when  the  sijiiirc  drove  hi»  coach- 
and-foiir,  and  mad»ai  and  the  ladies,  in  powder  and  ])atolies,  held 
a  Kurt  of  court  within  its  hospitable  wallK,  it  had  bccu  still  further 
removed  from  contact  with  its  humbler  neighbours;  but  the 
gradual  eiicroaehmenta  of  the  advancing  eca  of  popnlation  had 
Htolen  upon  it,  tlin;iitcning  before  long  tu  entirely  insulate  it  from 
the  Bomc-timc  coiintiy,  and  making  it  even  now,  instead  of  oiic  of 
the.  fine  show-places  of  the  county,  a  dejected,  gloomy,  ramblingj 
old-fushioiied  house.  It  had  something  of  itti  changed  fortunei, 
too,  written  legibly  upon  its  very  exterior,  for  it  hod  not  taken  to 
its  coming  down  kindly,  and,  as  if  it  resented  the  slight  of  the 
neighbourhood,  sccmeil  to  Iwconic  more  and  more  secluded  within 
tlie  shadow  of  its  elms,  us  all  the  hustling  conditions  of  life 
ai)proa(^hed  it. 

Ky  degrees,  the  Ilardcastle  family  had  "  run  through  it,"  u 
tlic  phni!>c  goes.  One  had  cut  down  the  timber;  another  had 
parted  with  the  outlying  farms ;  anotlicr  liad  sold  the  glebe; 
another  had  cut  slice  after  slice  of  the  fine  old  park  away ;  another 
liad  made  short  work  with  the  plate  and  pictures.  The  big  homs 
was  alone  left  Ktaiuling  in  its  gloomy  grounds,  tit  only  for  a  luutiG 
asylum  or  a  Ixiys  schtml. 

After  the  lust  owner  eamc  home  from  London,  vherc  he  had 
Ixwn  s|)cnding  tlirce  weeks  at  Croekfords,  he  blew  out  his  I 
in  the  oak  parlour,  and  Priory  Grange  had  passed  into  the  1 
of  ennUtors,  and   n;mained  untenanted;   and  when, 
years,  the  dismal  notiec-board  of  "  This  commodious  f&rail^ 
sion  to  be  let,"  was  tuken  down,  and  the  new  occupant  moved  t 
it  could  scarcely  Ik  held  by  the  neighbourhood  to  be  an  imnro 
ment  on  the  old  state  of  tlungs.     There  were  no  hospitaUtr- 
cxcitemcnts,  not  oven  small  scandals  to  entertain  the  good  j 
of  the  place,  and,  with  the  exception  of  b  few  annual  calls  i 
the  surrounding  gentry,  and  a  certain  increase  of  eiiHtom  to  t 
tmdcspeoplc,  Priory  Orange  might  as  well  have  had  the  not' 
board  Htill  fixed  up  over  the  gate. 

The  new  owners  had  come  from  nobody  knew  where ;  bat  t 
eveiybody  did  know,  that  they  were  vcrv  well  off.  I>robal>ly>  c 
Mr.  andAfn,  Mortimer  W(roldWrcU'^e&.  on.  in  tlie  grim  qat-*" 
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f  the  place^  with  their  old-fashioned  habits  and  tlicir  old-fashionc^l 
;nrants  dressed  in  quaker  grey,  but  for  the  arrival  from  India^ 
fter  an  absence  of  several  years,  of  their  only  son. 

Captain  Mortimer  had  done  what  thousands  had  accomplished 
efore  him,  namely,  ruined  himself  and  his  constitution  by  dissi- 
ation  and  excesses  of  every  kind.  By  the  time,  however,  that  he 
ad  had  three  months  and  a  half  of  sea  breezes  roimd  the  cape, 
e  was  so  far  restored  in  bodily  health  as  to  vote  the  propriety 
ad  quietness  of  the  Priory  insuflferably  stupid,  and,  before  he  had 
een  one  month  there,  he  determined  that  all  Carltonbury  should 
a?e  enough  to  talk  about. 

In  small,  obscure  lodgings,  in  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
rovded  parts  of  Carltonbury,  resided  Mrs.  Anthony  Ilardcastlc, 
ie  widow  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Hardcastle,  younger  and  only 
rother  to  the  ruined  gambler  who  had  ended  his  life  in  the  oak 
arlour.  The  young  clergyman  had  died  a  very  different  death  a  few 
ears  later,  leaving,  however,  his  wife  ynth.  a  miserable  pittance 
)  support  herself,  a  son  then  only  eight  years  of  age,  and  a  girl 
year  or  two  younger,  whom  Mr.  Hardcastle  had  adopted.  This 
irl,  Mary  Georgina  Ashford,  was  the  daughter  of  a  dear  and 
dued  college  friend,  who  was  just  starting  well  in  life,  with  a 
right  future  before  him,  when  heavy  clouds  suddenly  over- 
ladowed  his  existence.  His  young  wife  sickened  and  died,  and 
t)m  that  moment  Mr.  Ashford  became  a  blighted  man.  He 
Tuggled  in  vain  to  throw  off  past  memories,  and  went  to  reside 
ith  his  old  friend  Anthony  Hardcastle ;  but  life  had  ceased  to 
ive  any  pleasures  for  him ;  it  was  robl>ed  of  all  its  enjoyments. 
Iter  a  long  and  wearying  illness,  he  died  in  his  friend^s  arms, 
atrusting  him  with  the  care  of  his  little  daughter  with  his  last 
reath.  Faithfully  to  the  letter  were  his  wishes  carried  out 
igarding  her,  for  Mary  George,  as  she  was  affectionately  called 
f  the  Hardcastles,  had  the  happy  method  of  pleasing  everybody. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hardcastle,  and  it  becoming 
Down  how  very  little  Mrs.  Hardcastle  had  been  left,  Mary  George 
Jgged  very  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  service ;  but  this  the  widow 
lost  resolutely  resisted.  She  was  vigorously  supported  by  her 
Btt  Beginald,  who  loved  Mary  Ashford  ^vith  a  veneration  almost 
srging  on  the  ridiculous.  And  so  the  three  struggled  bravely  on 
uroogh  life  year  by  year,  until  it  became  necessary  for  Reginald 
iardcastle  to  go  forth  and  battle  with  the  world. 

Inheriting  all  the  virtues  of  the  Hardcastles,  and  few  of  their 
ices,  he,  nevertheless,  wanted  stability  of  character.  The  training 
e  had  undei^ne  from  his  youth  upwards,  good  and  wholesome 
>  it  was,  in  no  way  armed  him  to  encounter  all  the  temptations 
f  a  London  life,  when,  through  the  agency  of  a  relation  on  his 
'other's  side,  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office  in 
•edford  Row.  Six  months  of  scribbling  at  legal  documents  soon 
ttde  him  dissatisfied,  and  one  day  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
•ad  whereas  the  defendants "  he  laid  down  his  pen,  took  his 
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hat,  piiterpd  the  sam^tuni  of  Mr,  Pym,  Iiis  (■ini)loyer,  and  politclr 
\i  isliod  liim  ^0(1  niciriiiii^,  lie  iic\t  tried  liis  liund  in  n  merchant » 
(iiticcj  but  lie  fretted,  and  Cunied,  niid  kiekcd  oi-cr  the  traces  so 
iitlen,  that  lie  wait  iufurnied  ici  Icttsi  than  twu  moiitlim,  that  liU  scr- 
viees  would  no  lonf^r  be  rcqnirud.  lint  with  all  his  instahility 
and  love  of  fn-edom,  there  was  u  gi'iierons,  kind-hearted  frankness 
uiHint  Ilcj^iimld  llardeastlc,  that,  despite  his  faidtsi,  endeared  him 
to  all  those  who  really  knew  him. 

JIrs,  nanieusth;  li;id  ivhitions — relations  always  ready  to  give 
iirhiee,  and  pokt;  their  ollicions  noses  into  the  aftaint  of  their 
liiMii-er  kinsfolk,  hut  who  did  uothin^  else.  When,  in  the  hour  of 
luT  decji  alflietion,  the  lu)nse  and  fiimiturr,  in  which  she  had  lived 
so  happily  with  her  luishaiid,  were  sold  over  her  htiad,  and  »hc  was 
ohIi<red  to  take  a  solitary  room  in  a  little  narrow  sti'eet  in  Carltoo- 
l)ury,  they  hail  lauiented,  and  turned  up  the  whites  of  tlicir  cyca> 
iuul  talked  alK)nt  "  the  ways  of  Pn>videnee  bciu^  inscrutable,  and 
that  vc  must  ail  IhiuI  submissively  to  His  will,"  but  they  had 
never  offenil  her  so  nineh  as  a  crust  of  bread. 

^Vuioii^st  tlie!:(!  pn'cious  n^Iiitions  was  a  liard-featured,  thick- 
lii'iiiled,  uncharitable  old  major- general,  who  bad  canicd  some  kind 
of  I'cjtiitatioii  in  the  East  by  enttiiif;  down  the  xalaries  of  uufiiN 
lunate  snlionlinatcx,  and  putting  their  noses,  as  he  graphically 
exprtwsed  it,  "  on  the  ^rind-stone,"  I'or  tliis  stupcndoiis  pcrfonn- 
iinw,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Oovernor-Ueueral  in  Council, 
and  the  nnilyiiiK  hatred  of  cverjhody  who  sen'cd  under  him. 
AVhcn  Ih;  nrachcil  home,  bowevirr,  the  authorities  did  not  viewhts 
acts  through  the  same  favmirabh;  spectacles  as  tlie  Governor- 
(ieneral,  luid,  fitim  being  a  ver}'  gn'at  man  in  the  East,  he  pou- 
tively  sub-iided  into  nobody  in  the  West.  Smarting  under  the  &Gt 
of  his  uttei'  itisiguificancu,  liis  temper  and  his  disposition,  nertar 
{rood,  beeamc  positively  uuheartthlc ;  and  it  was  at  this  jaactmc 
that  Rc^uald  Hanlcastlc  sought  his  advice. 

(ienei-al  Grantham  was  sitting  in  his  stiuly,  surronntled  by  Wub 
books  and  reams  of  foolscap  covered  over  with  abstruse  calculi* 
tions  as  to  the  best  method  of  perforraing  at  tlic  \Var  Off 
he  hud  successfully  achieved  in  India,  namdy,  reducing  t 
sengcrs*  and  housekei'ijet*'  salaries  by  one  tliiril,  when  1 
was  ushered  into  his  pi-cscncc. 

Itcginuld  had   a  hazy  notion  concerning   the   grandeur  i 
greatness  of  his  relative,  and  ima^ucd  that  he  would  at  If 
able  to  give  him  a  passage  to  ludia  and  a  few  intrnduetiona. 
thing  for  an  active  life,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  glolw,  o 
what  position;  tlds  was  his  notion,  and  with  this  idea,  witli 
consulting  anybody,  he  had  sought  out  the  great  man. 

The  General  merely  looked  up  from  liu  figures  for  an  i 
without  giving  one  single  nod  of  recogoition,  approval,  or  £ 
ncss,  andirithout  ofi^ng  him  a  chair.    He  act-ordingly^  i 

himseli  unbidden.  

After  tho  lapse  of  fiiteeo.  tiBma!a»,'^ieytia\d.  E 
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np  hid  hat  witb  the  intention  of  bidding  his  rude  and  iin^ciom 
re]ati\-e  "  good  morning,"  and  leaving  the  house,  whcu  (Jencrul 
Grantham,  with  a  growl,  asketl  him  his  busincsfl. 

"  I've  come,"  said  Reginald,  in  no  way  cowed  by  the  insolent 
and  sullen  tone  of  (Jciicral  Grantham,  "  to  ask  if  you  can  assist 
me  in  getting  out  to  India,  or  cLsewIierc.  I'm  tired  of  London, 
ind  want  to  go  abroad." 

"The  Hardeaittles  of  Priory  (irangc  all  over,"  muttei-od  the 
General — "  a  set  of  worthless  stuiraps  !" 

"Sir,"  exclaimed  Reginald,  rising  from  his  seat,  while  the 
■carlet  flush  of  indignation  ovcrMproad  his  features,  "you  had  best 
be  careful  how  you  insult  my  father's  memory." 

"  Sit  down,  yoiuig  niau,"  said  the  (Jencrut ;  "  I  dim't  desire  to 
insult  your  father's  memory.  You  are  inflated,  pnfled  np  with 
•df-conceit.  You  inherit  it,  and  arc  no  more  reB|>nnsible  for  it 
than  if  you  were  tainted  with  madness,  or  had  within  you  the 
Keda  of  galloping  cousnmption.  Hut  your  nose  must  be  pnt  on 
tlie  giind-atone — yes,  sir,  on  the  grind-stone.  1  have  heard  of 
Jon  goings-on,  antl  you  must  be  made  to  feci  your  position.  I 
■hall  be  able  to  do  something  for  you,  doubtleas;  but  yoti  must 
fint  of  all  prove  yourself  worthy  of  my  favour." 

His  voice  softened  a  little  as  ho  si>oke,  and  Reginald  Hanl- 
Mtle,  suppressing  his  iudiguatiou,  listened  calmly  to  all  the 
Oaierel  had  to  say. 

It  amounted  to  this,  that  he.  General  Gmntham,  lia\'ing  work 
(■f  a  financial  character  on  hand,  which  occupied  him  from  four  in 
^  morning  till  ten  at  night,  would  give  bini,  Rcginahl  Hard- 
*rtle,  an  opportunity  of  assisting  him.  He  spoke  grandly  of  the 
Udrs  he  intended  to  reform  in  every  branch  of  the  publie  scrviec, 
id  the  interest  he  had  witli  those  in  authority,  till  the  young  mau 
■■  himself  in  the  far-off  future  either  Under-Secretary  of  State 
■  India,  or  at  the  War  Office. 
For  three  moiitlLS  he  worked  twelve  hours  a-day,  turning  the 
nmatical  minutes  of  General  Grantham  into  decent  English, 
ing  for  his  trouble  a  breakfast,  and,  on  one  oeeasion,  a  glass 
rwine.  Another  tliree  months  passed  away,  the  work  getting 
Vdcr,  and  nothing  resulting  therefrom — the  authorities  returning 
B  minntes  unread,  and  ridiculing  the  great  General  Grantham  of 
1  celebrity  as  an  old  woman  and  a  stingy,  incompetent  old 

I  Never  in  his  life  hod  Iteginald  been  so  steady;  but  seeing  that 
ore  would  assert  itself,  and  he  fed  and  clothed,  and  that  the 
. .  jntham  secretaryship  voa  altogether  an  impudent  impoaition, 
be  racated  the  appointmeat  at  tbe  end  of  the  aixth  month,  to  the 
indigiuition  of  the  General,  and  to  the  aecret  delight  of  Ma  rela- 
tions, who,  of  course,  "  atwmyi  knew  irhat  it  wonld  be :  no  Hard- 
e  was  ever  likely  to  faecoma  a  deoont  and  Teapectabls  member 
|iociety." 
"    ftJTM  08C  aulggct  Bpoa  TTludiBBgnalA^a^ftiBai^m  imaftL. 
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It  was,  that  ultimately  lie  must  be  a  t'w\i  man,  and  purcliasc  back 
Priory  Grau^rc.  How  lio  was  to  artpiirt!  liU  wealth  never  gave  him 
one  moment's  ti-ouble;  Imt  that  it  would  como  he  was  morally 
certain.  While  a  boy  at  (Tarltonhury,  his  delight  was  to  ferret  out 
the  old  gai'ilcncr  who  had  chai^-  of  the  place,  and,  with  Mary 
Goovfjc  Asliford,  to  wander  in  and  onl  of  the  old  building,  and 
specniate  what  use  liis  atitt'stors  made  of  this  and  that  chamber. 
Snt-red  na  the  place  was  in  the  eyes  of  tlic  gardeuer,  yet  he  always 
took  delight  in  Uegiiiald  s)K'iiding  hoiirsi  there,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  his  name  wax  1 1  uitleaKtlc.  When  the  Mortimers  hod 
come  into  possession,  it  was  time,  the  old  servant  thonght,  to  take 
his  dc|)artUTe ;  and  so  he  disapiK-ared,  nolxHty  knew  whither. 

The  sis  months  of  the  (irantliam  secretaryship  expired  a  fer 
weeks  after  Captain  ilortimer  had  been  at  i'riory  Grange  j  and 
when  Itegiuald  llardeastle  returned  to  Carlton]>ury,  it  was  to  hear 
stories  flying  aliont  in  every  dinxition  conccmiiig  the  doings  of 
the  said  oilicer.  Itnsy  as  Carltonhnry  wu.s,  it  yet  found  time  to 
gossip  and  drink  tea  over  the  !seandal!i  with  wliieh  bis  name  wai 
associated.  Veople  wondered  how  it  was  tlutt  old  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Mortimer  permitted  such  a  rone  to  disgrace  their  housej  but  thm 
finite  forgot  that  the  ([uakerish  (touptc  never  ventured  out  of  then 
own  world,  which  was  limited  entirely  to  the  boundaries  of  Priory 
Grange. 

Of  Mary  Gcoi^e  Aahford  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that,  while  not 
being  exaetly  pretty  in  features,  if  each  one  were  criticised  aeptf 
rately,  the  expression  of  her  face  was  always  engaging.  Then 
was  a  perpetual,  sunuy,  good-tempered  smlic  in  readinen  (at 
everybody  who  greeted  her,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  mau,  womaii>  or 
child.  Jired  up  in  the  school  of  adversity,  she  was  ever  miiidfid 
of  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  always  anticipating  the  wishea  ind 
wants  of  those  about  her.  She  was  a  thoroughly  good,  bri(^ 
imsclfisli  httlc  creature,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  know  and  not 
to  love.  Her  affection  for  Reginald  Hardcoatle  had  ripoied  into 
love,  and,  while  under  her  influence,  he  could  be  broaght  to  do 
anything.  Indeed,  it  was  solely  out  of  h>ve  for  her,  that,  fi«  wt 
weary  mouths,  he  had  laboured  unremittingly  for  General  C 
tham,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  get  a  permaQeut  ap] 
and  be  in  a  position  to  marry  her. 

For  ten  days  prior  to  his  return  to  Carltoubury,  Mair  Asl 
had  been  subjected  to  much  annoyance  from  Captain  Mortis 
Immediately  tontiguona  to  the  Grange  resided  a  poor  £ui 
whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  two  or  three  times  s-wi 
and  it  was  during  these  visits  Hat  Captain  Mortimer  had  pi 
cuted  her  with  his  attentions.  In  the  utter  innocency  of  1 
heart,  when  he  first  addressed  her,  she  replied  with  good-natu 
cirility,  and  it  was  not  until  she  Iieard  from  the  poor  people  wt 
■he  went  to  we  of  the  oharactn  he  liad  earned  in  the  ncighU 
hood  dtaing  hia  short  nsideooe,  tiiat  she  studiously  a    "  *  * 
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upon  being  able  to  oonquer  tlic  ncruples  of  any  wom&u,  and  tbc 
more  difficult  the  tank  uf  accomplisliiiig  liis  cnila,  the  more  deter- 
'  mincdly  did  lie  set  to  ivork. 

Hia  persecution  at  last  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  Mrs. 
Hardca«tlc  determined  iipou  aequaiiitini^  her  son  vith  everything. 
She  accordingly  did  so,  but  with  the  iujiuiction  that  he  would  act 
disf^reetly.  As  well  Imvc  asked  the  nioou  not  to  shine,  or  the  sun 
to  rise,  as  request  Reginald  Hardcastlc,  iu  such  a  matter,  to  act 
vith  moderation  or  diserction.  It  hod  irritated  him  beyond  mea- 
sure, when  Mary  Ashford  hod  written  to  him  in  London,  to  say 
tliat  the  dear  old  Priory  was  at  lout  tenanted.  He  had  been^  that 
very  afteniooii  that  liis  mother  spoke  to  him,  warned  off  the  pre- 
mises over  which,  from  liis  earliest  recollections,  he  had  roamed  at 
pleasure,  and  the  warning  had  l>ceu  accompanied  with  threats  of 
on  exasperating  kind;  it  was  scarcely  likely,  therefore,  that  he 
would  look  upon  the  insolence  of  Captain  Mortimer  iu  a  calm  and 
moderate  manner. 

Impulsive  by  nature,  it  was  characteristic  iu  him  the  moment 
he  conceived  a  project  to  execute  it  forthwith.  Without  one  word 
either  to  his  mother  or  Alnry  Ashfurd  he  left  the  room,  passed  out 
of  the  house,  and  purehoaing  a  horsewhip  en  route,  strode  hastily 
■long  the  high  rood  to  Priory  Cirange. 

"Your  name,  sir?"  said  tbc  sedate  old  butler  in  his  drab 
Unry,  and  with  a  look  of  extreme  astonishment  at  the  audacity 
of  any  one  ringing  the  bell  of  the  great  gates  with  such  violence. 

"  No  matter  my  name,"  returned  Reginald  curtly.  "  I  hare 
buinesa  with  Captain  Mortimer,  that  is  sufRcieut  for  you.  Show 
me  to  his  rooms." 

There  was  a  determination  in  his  tone  not  to  be  nmunder- 
itood;  moreover,  Reginald  Hardcastle  strode  onwards  toward  the 
bonie,  and  he  had  to  follow  him  at  an  ambling  pace. 

Captain  Mortimer  was  reclining  at  full  length  on  a  sofa  in  hia 
irimta  ritting-room,  wiling  away  the  time  till  dinner  with  a  novel, 
iAk  fata  door  was  violently  flung  open,  and  Reginald  Hardcastle 
"""  '  '  "     I  ham. 

raent  the  two  rcoogniied  each  other,  for  it  was  Captain 
r  who  had  warned  the  trespasser  off  the  premisea  that  very 
■noon. 

"What  is  iLg  meaning  of  this  insolent  intniiia&?"  he  ez- 

raod,  suddenly  storting  up  from  hia  recumbent  posititm. 

Reginald  Hardcastle  deliberately  locked  the  door,  and  pot  tlia 
kf7  in  hia  pocket. 

"  What  the  devil  do  ytm  mean  ?"  again  uked  Certain  Uor- 


umer. 

"Ill  tell  you  what  I  mean,"  swd  BesiaBldf  liii  &oa  gnnring 
^Jid  with  rage  and  ndvaitoing  towards  .hit  adTBiiazy,  "You 
^Bpfid  me  off  these  premieei  uda  aftenuxm  Y' 

^Fidid." 

^■^^^^'^-"-^'^  «j)w&eiij^  to  do  Wi  •&)«&  BTCtj  iuS^  A^A 
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Innd  for  miles  roiinil  tliis  house  for  centuries  was  owned  by  tliow 
n  Ikisc  name  I  bear." 

"  Then  what  do  yon  want  with  me  ?" 

"  What  I  want  with  you  is  this,  to  piniiah  you,  not  for  inso- 
hinco  to  myself,  biit  for  a  blarkgiianl's  hcliftvioiir  towards  a  lady." 

Captain  Mortimer  was  a  man  hy  no  nicanM  wanting  in  coura^, 
ns  those  rould  testify  who  liad  camped  with  him  in  the  jungles  of 
('(Mitral  India ;  moreover,  lie  was  hot-temix'roil,  and  the  cool  dcli- 
brratc  tone  with  wbieli  lie  was  threatened  with  chastisement  made 
his  blood  boil,  and  he  clenched  liis  fiHts  and  stood  facing  Reginald 
Ilardcastlc  with  the  determination  of  a  man  who  was  bent  upon  a 
struftgle. 

"  And  pray  who  may  yoiir  fair  friend  be  in  whom  yon  take 
sncli  deep  interest  V" 

"  The  lady  whom  you  have  waylaid  and  insulted  when  viiitins 
the  sick  family  at  the  north  end  of  the  CI  range." 

"  All !"  said  Cajrtain  Mortimer,  reflertiiig  for  a  moment.  "A 
nice  little  girl  she  is  too.  Rather  encouraged  me  at  firat,  but 
fought  shy  when  bnmght  to  the  scratch " 

"  Liar !"  exclaimed  Reginald  Hanloastlc,  seizing  him  by  tiie 
throat  before  lie  could  finish  the  sentence,  and  giniig  him  a  *1l*l>- 
iiig  stinging  cut  with  his  riding  wliip  across  the  fact. 

The  two  dosed  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  and  for  a  vo- 
mcnt  or  so  neither  one  seemed  to  have  the  ad\-antage.  At  lengA 
('aptain  Mortimer,  getting  his  riglit  hand  and  arm  clear,  dealt 
Reginald  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  tcmjile,  his  ruby  signet  riflj 
cutting  deep  into  the  flesh,  and  covering  his  face  with  blood.  "H* 
staggering  efl«cts  upon  Hardcastic  were,  however,  annulled  b^  fl* 
intense  excitement  in  which  he  was  in,  and  only  served  to  iM^" 
riate  him  the  move.  With  a  Wgorous  effort  he  clutehod  I 
enemy  ouce  more  tightly  by  the  throat,  and  forcing  him  I 
atross  the  head  of  the  sofa,  lie  again  raised  tlic  horsewhip  ^ 
brought  it  vrifh  a  terrific  slash  diagonally  across  the  right  t' 
and  month  of  Captain  Mortimer.  Then  the  two  men  {^ 
each  other  yet  again  like  wild  beasts,  and  swayed  and  rocked  u: 
the  very  floor  quivered  beneath  them.  The  strength  of  C 
Mortimer,  sapped  by  an  Indian  climate  and  dissipation,  cOit 
hold  out  against  the  healthy  powers  of  his  almost  boy  adve 
A  few  minutes  and  the  battle  was  won.  With  the  power  o 
giant,  Reginald  Hardcastle  raised  him  with  one  tcrrilic  c  ~ 
his  legs,  and  dashed  him^  aa  he  would  have  done  a  dog  tJ 
bit  him,  npon  the  floor. 

And  there  lay  Captain  Mooiimer  aenwlesa  and  hlccdiog, ' 
the  two  livid  and  awollen  alubes  acroM  hii  let  and  i 
tnrei,  and  to  all  appearancCj  dead. 
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It  is  curious  to  notice  how  infinitessimal  a  flaw  will  turn  the 
bole  tide  of  man^s  existence.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
ighted  prospects^  the  violent  death  of  Reginald^  and  the  iin- 
i;erable  misery  that  overtook  the  Hardcastle  family  from  this 
oment. 

Captain  Mortimer  did  not  die.  He  got  better,  and  was  al)lc 
>  appear  in  a  witness-box  and  give  evidence  when  Reginald  Hard- 
Lstle^s  trial  came  on.  In  spite  of  a  briUiant  and  masterly  speech 
or  the  defence,  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the  judge  scu- 
inced  him  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  As  well  have  sent  him 
» the  hulks  for  life,  for  the  brand  of  a  jail  bird  must  rest  upon 
im  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  I 

Who  can  depict  the  anguish  of  the  widowed  mother  when  the 
aitence  was  made  known  to  her  by  the  cautious,  quivering,  lonng 
ps  of  Mary  Ashford.  She  bowed  her  head  in  bitterness  and  in 
lamc,  for  with  the  keen  foresight  of  a  woman  she  saw  what  the 
id  must  be. 

And  he  served  his  year — served  it  in  a  willing,  contented 
anner.  Reginald  Hardcastle  was  not  a  spirit  to  be  long  cast 
>wn  because  the  tide  of  misfortune  set  in  strongly  against  him. 
le  greater  the  blow,  the  sooner  he  rallied  from  it.  A  few  days 
prison  life  sufficed  to  show  him  that  wailing  and  lamentation 
•uld  not  possibly  mend  matters,  and  he  therefore  settled  himself 
nm  to  undergo  his  punislmient  as  contentedly  as  possible.  And 
Imirably  he  succeeded,  for  the  twelvemonths  sped  rapidly  along, 
id  ere  he  had  given  a  thought  as  to  the  day  of  his  liberation,  his 
ison  doors  were  opened  and  he  was  once  more  a  free  man. 

Freedom,  indeed !  The  days,  the  weeks,  the  months  that 
allowed  his  incarceration  were  more  humiliating,  more  bitter 
lan  anvthing  he  suffered  during  the  working  out  of  his  sentence. 
arltonbury  with  its  ready  tongue  to  murder  the  reputation  and 
laracter  of  any  one,  was  not  likely  to  allow  a  Hardcastle  to  pass 
f  with  only  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  so  the  good  people 
Uoried  him  with  a  vengeance.  The  chemist  who  supplied  most 
fthe  medicines  while  Captain  Mortimer  was  confined  to  his  1)ed 
f  the  castigation  he  had  received,  informed  the  baker  who  sup- 
lied  Priory  Grange  with  bread  that  he  had  heard,  on  the  autho- 
ty  of  the  butler,  that  there  were  a  great  many  nasty  things  con- 
enung  the  prisoner  which  did  not  transpire  at  the  trial ;  that  he 
^  a  regular  black  sheep,  never  likely  to  do  any  good,  and  the 
toiler  that  he  quitted  the  neighbourhood  on  his  release  from  jail 
te  better  for  everybody.  And  the  result  was  what  might  have 
cen  expected,  that  those  who  really  retained  any  liking  for  Ilcgi- 
dd  strongly  advised  him  to  return  to  London,  for  he  would 
ever  be  able  to  get  anything  to  do  in  Carltonbuiy. 

Restless  and  unsettled,  he  suddenly  determined  on  a  course  of 
^on  which  his  sangmne  temperament  promised  should  lead  to 
ealth  and  fame.  How  either  one  or  the  other  was  to  be  arrived  at 
*  had  not  the  slightest  conception,  but  Priory  Gtaw^e  ^JcnA.  ^^^ 
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ambitioufl  dreams  of  his  boyhood  goading  him  on,  lie  one  ercning 
ctdled  Mary  A-thfonl  aside,  and  taking  her  liaiid  in  liiit,  began  in  t 
faltering  voice  to  annonnco  Iiix  dctcrminutioii. 

"  Marj-,"  he  said,  "  yon  (rnniiot  Ijavc  tw-cn  blind  to  the  ten- 
fold greater  mincn-  I  Iiaie  snftVrcd  slnre  1  was  released  from 
prison ;  you  cannot  shot  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  hopcic** 
for  mc  to  Btrivc  to  do  anything  in  Kngland.  Sly  prospects  are 
ruined  and  blighted,  I  must  get  away  into  a  new  world  and  amongst 
new  people." 

"  It  was  on  my  account  that  your  prospects  were  ruined  and 
blighted,"  she  said  softly  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the 
ground. 

With  the  impulsive  generosity  of  his  nature  he  threw  his  arm* 
round  her  neck.  "  My  darling,  lie  whiwi>crcd,  "  I  was  a  wOTth- 
lesa  blackguard  long  before  I  punished  Ami.  Experience  hii 
shown  I  cannot  settle  dowii  to  pkxlding  work  and  quiet  re- 
spectability. I  must  go  abroad  a  few  years,  and  I  shall  be  ul 
nght,  never  fear." 

"  Wlicre  are  you  going  to  ?"  she  asked  very  quietly. 

"'WhercTcr  fate  may  lead  me,"  he  answered  gaily.  "Come, 
come,  don't  treat  the  matter  so  seriously,  1  called  you  that  jo" 
might  break  the  news  to  ray  mother,  whom  I  dare  not  see  tff^t 
for  she  might  attempt  to  dissuade " 

"  You  cannot  mean,  Reginald,  that  you  are  going  to  leateiH 
thus  abruptly,  to  quit  England  witliout  a  word  of  &rewell,_to 
sever  in  one  reckless  moment  the  love,  the  affection,  the  deTOdtn 
of  a  lifetime,"  exclaimed  Maiy  jVshfonI,  the  pent-up  torrent  of 
her  grief  suddenly  bursting  its  bounds,  and  rendering  her  almost 
speechless  with  emotion. 

"  I  will  eome  back  very  shortly,  my  darling,  come  b«k  to 
claim  you  and  be  an  'honour  and  comfort  to  her ;  to  pnidnM  . 
Priory  Grange,  and  to  lift  the  name  of  Hardcastle  out  rf  ft* 
mire  into  which  it  has  been  trampled  for  so  many  years." 

God  knows  that  as  he  uttered  those  fine  words  and  ^ctnnd  tt 
himself  the  bright  future  awaiting  him,  he  sincerely  and  dnMt^ 
believed  that  cvcTything  would  run  smoothly  with  him  lor  1M 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  that  he  wotdd  be  able  to  fcunijfit 
All  he  then  promised. 

"  You  will  promise  me  one  tiling,"  uid  Mary  Ashfori,  I 
covering  slightly,  "you  will  not  leave  the  honac  to-night.  "^ 
looming  may  find  your  determination  altered,  and  your  i 
visionary  schemes  abandoned." 

"I  must  promise  anytiiing,"  he  retimwd,  "  if  it  will  • 
yonraonow..  Then,  I  pledge  yon  my  word  I  will  do  not 
raahly." 

_  Ajid  wben  he  Usaed  them  both  that  tuglrt  he  mrnnt  what  | 
laid.  Bot  two  hours  brought  a  change.  "CTI  remain  tUl  buT 
Jag  I  alull  never  go  at  ul,"  ^le  «x^iuE&.''in!ai  himtclf  j  "iihe  t 
Atgtn  mf  \eKikBtL  jitaaaaal'   wa.  -weAwol  '*^'  -     " 
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thoughts  that  might  turn  him  firom  his  scheme,  he  proceeded  to 
action. 

It  was  a  cold,  raw,  pitiless  night  as  he  drew  the  curtain  aside 
ami  looked  out.  Clouds  were  scudding  over  the  face  of  the 
Tvatery  moon,  and  the  wind  blew  in  fitful  and  violent  gusts  down 
the  narrow  street.  But  it  was  not  the  iicather  that  could  atop 
tim  now.  He  hastily  gathered  a  few  things  together  in  a  bag, 
and  feeling  that  the  two  portraits  of  Ills  mother  and  Marj-  Ashtbrd 
■which  he  had  for  years  worn  round  his  neck  wcrc  safe,  he  crept 
stealthily  down  stairs  and  went  out  into  the  darkness.  Went  out 
from  home  and  left  all  that  he  loved  ou  earth,  went  out,  not  for 
znontha  or  years,  but — for  ever. 

And  the  tall  elms  of  Priory  Grange  moaned  a  dismal  requiem 
as  he  passed  along  under  their  shadows  that  night. 


Bustle,  confusion,  and  noise  reigned  supreme  upon  deck  and 
Iclow  deck.  The  Alfred  was  to  sail  at  3  p.m.,  and  it  wanted 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  her  anchor  would  be  apeak.  In 
spite  of  the  bustle  it  was  a  Imrrowiiig  scene.  Several  detachments 
to  various  regiments  were  ou  hoard  bouud  for  India,  and  wives 
and  sisters,  and  brothers  and  friends  were  congregated  in  melan- 
choly groups  speaking  the  last  words  of  fai-ewell.  As  the  order 
came  with  terrible  distinctness  to  clear  the  decks,  sti-ong  men 
•tniggled  to  keep  down  the  choking  sensations  rising  in  their 
throats,  and  women  wept.  The  old  skip)^>cr,  standing  by  the 
poop-rail,  watched  with  some  little  impatience  the  lingering, 
lODging  looks  of  those  ordered  to  quit  the  shij),  and  turning  to  a 
jonng  artillery  oflBcer  said,  "  Poor  devils !  there  was  a  time,  it's 
Kkoj  b  long  year  back  now  though,  when  this  hour  of  wcigbing 
lodhor  from  Gravescud  used  to  make  tbe'salt  water  eomc  out  of 
m  Mappers  as  fast  as  it  does  out  of  theirs ;"  then  seeing  a  young 
wms  nuh  hack  from  the  gangway  to  where  her  husband  was 
leuiiiic  Bgainat  the  bulwarks  some  distance  off,  he  grew  impatient, 
ind  aaAea,  "  Come,  come,  this  won't  do,  I  must  get  you  to  post 
ene  of  the  soldiers  at  the  gajigway,  and  hurry  them  all  into  the 

r  them  as  he  spoke  was  a  tall  geutlemanly-looking 
bed  in  a  shell  jacket,  which,  spite  of  its  rough 

S  upon  him,    He  had  come  from  "Warley,  where 

I^Sidlieen  in  depot  little  more  than  six  months,  and  he  was  now 
>Qg  to  join  his  regiment  in  India.* 
"  Ucro,  my  man,"  said  the  officer,  "  buckle  on  your  waist-belt 
1  stand  sentry  at  the  gangway  till  everybody  has  left  the  ship^ 
]  hiu-ry  them  away,  for  toe  captain  is  getting  impatient." 
Noticing  the  marked  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  this 
"^         'ilier  and  his  comndeij  and  the  quiet,  gentle  manner  in 
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wliicli  he  pci'fonncd  the  itot  very  pleasant  daty  allotted  to  him, 
he  walked  up  to  liim  and  askcd*his  iiame. 

"  I'Vank  Hardy,  sItj"  the  man  replied. 

"No  doiiht  you  would  like  to  act  as  a  aervaiit  during  the 
royagc  out;  if  so,  1  shall  be  glad  to  liave  you.  It  will  (;ive  you 
some  pockct-mouey  to  land  with  at  Calcutta,  and  you  will  be 
relieved  from  all  watches  and  parades." 

"  Thank  you,"  be  replied,  coldly  but  respectfully,  "  I  fear  I 
should  make  but  a  poor  servant,  not  being  accustomed  to  such  a 
position." 

Ciiriosity  incited  him  to  put  a  few  more  questions,  but  Haidy 
was  not  communicative ;  besides,  the  ship  was  clcai-  now,  aud  he 
hurri(Hl  on  to  the  poop  to  take  a  good  view  of  the  noble  tebbcI,  m 
sail  after  sail  was  luring  unfurled  and  sheeted  home. 

"tiood  lieavcLs!"  ejaculated  the  skip^xir,  as  the  first  nwtc 
said  something  to  him  in  au  under  tone,  "  not  on  board !  H«ig 
me,  if  tbey  call  this  discipline  !  Tlic  ofTiccr  going  out  in  cha^  (n 
the  troops  not  actually  on  board,  aud  tlic  anchor  up !" 

"  lliei'c's  a  boat  putting  oil'  uow,"  said  the  mate,  poitttug  ■ 
sliorevai'ds. 

"  That's  Jack  Mortimer,  I'll  swear,"  remarked  the  artiUoj 
officer.  "  It'B  liki!  Jitek,  he  never  was  in  time  for  anybody  or 
anytliing  yet  in  liis  life." 

"A  minute  tir  two  more  and  I'd  liavc  sailed  without  him:  on 
my  life  I  would,"  growled  the  skipper. 

A  vcr>'  short  wliilc  aud  the  Ixxit  wa.'s  alongside.  Frank  Harif 
still  stood  at  his  iK)st  at  tlic  gangway  waiting  to  be  relieved.  Ho 
was  plunged  in  revcnc,  when  lie  was  suddenly  aroused  by  tbc 
figui'p  appivjaehing  up  the  ladder.  As  Captain  Alortimer  reachtd 
the  deck  he  stood  face  to  face  witli  the  yomig  soldier.  There  wu 
a  sudden  pause,  a  look  of  astonishment,  a  smothered  oath  fro* 
his  lips,  while  the  face  of  Frank  Hardy  turned  livid  with  ngB 
as  he  noticed  that  the  number  aud  device  upon  Captain  MortameA 
forage-cap  corresponded  with  liis  own. 

"  Damnation  I"  hissed  out  between  his  teeth,  "  he  pumwi  me 
and  crosses  my  path  like  some  evil  shadow;"  and^  aa  if  a  glimprt 
into  the  future  was  at  that  moment  revealed  to  himj  he  addn^ 
"  he  will  be  my  death,  he  will  be  my  death." 

Captain  Mortimer  passed  on  to  the  poop,  apologised  1 
skipper,  shook  hands  with  the  artilleryman,  nho  twitted  him  n 
getting  no  fiirthcr  extension  of  leave,  and  then  went  below  t 
cabin  to  see  everything  set  square. 

"Deuced  odd,"  he  muttered  to  himself  while  arranging  t( 
traps j  "his  disappearance  is  uow  accounte^l  for,  but  there  I   ~ 
be  some  infcmal  Fate  at  work  tbat  we  should  have  been  tlir 
so  mysteiioaih'  ttwether  again;  but  I  have  him  in  my  jiairee  a 
and  by  G — d  he  shall  luunr  it  too." 

It  wu  a  lortif  moobUi^tiaf^t  aa  the  Alfred  lay  at  n 
i&o  Nore.    The  lighU  irere  tmBUoa^  bonv  Vs  tr —  ^ 
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cvciytliing  looked  placid  and  still,  yet  was  there  bittcrucss  aitd 
deep  sorrow  within.  Amoiif^st  those  who  were  tossing  restlessly 
iu  their  hammoeks  ami  uimble  to  sleep  was  the  voiiiig  soldier, 
Frank  Hardy.  With  some  little  difliculty  he  eontnvcd  to  get  out 
of  his  swinging  bed,  and  lie  then  erept  on  deck  and  laid  himself 
down  under  the  shadow  of  the  poop.  Captain  Mortimer  and  the 
artillery  offieer  were  pneing  tip  and  down  smoking  their  pipes  and 
conversing  in  a  lund  tone  of  voice.  For  some  minutes  Hardy  took 
no  notice  of  them ;  shortly,  however,  the  discussion  turned  upon 
Umgelf,  and  he  sat  up  and  listened.  He  could  only  hear  the  eou- 
Tersation  in  fragments,  that  is,  when  they  approached  tlic  cud  of 
the  poop  close  to  where  he  was.  It  was  evident  that  the  artillery 
man  was  telling  Captain  Mortimer  of  the  offer  he  hatl  made 
Hardy  to  become  his  servant  during  tlie  voyage,  and  equally 
evident  that  Captain  Mortimer  had  been  informnig  him  of  the 
C&rltonbury  business. 

"What  name  did  the  blackguard  give?"  asked  Mortimer. 
"  Hardy,  Frank  Hardy,  1  think." 

"  Ifs  a  lie,"  was  all  the  young  soldier  heard,  for  the  offieer  of 
the  watch  coming  round  at  the  momcut,  ordered  him  to  sheer  off  and 
go  below. 


Fire  or  six  years  back,  the  period  to  which  this  story  has  im- 
mediate  reference,  the  mutiny  had  lung  since  bceu  sujiprcsrscd,  and 
the  Sepoys  that  remained  of  the  Bengal  Army  were  loyal  and  good 
•oldiera.  Not  bo,  however,  with  some  of  the  European  regiments 
of  the  late  East  India  Company's  Army  who  had  Ixien  transferred 
to  her  Majesty's  sernce.  They  had  many  grievances  they  con- 
sidered, whether  imaginary  or  otherwise  is  immaterial,  and  to  ob- 
taiu  redress  for  these  grievances  they  became  at  tii-st  insubordi- 
nate, and  at  last  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Tlie  regiment  to 
Thich  Captain  Mortimer  belonged,  and  into  which  Frank  Hardy 
kid  enlisted,  was  one  of  these.  A  fortnight  after  the  detachmeut 
bad  amvcd  at  Dinaporc  from  Calcutta  under  the  command  of 
■''  (^ptain  Mortimer,  the  mutiny  was  at  its  height.  Tlie  men  had 
sotnally  Ijarred  out  their  officers,  and  elected  subalterns  and 
captains  from  amongst  themselves.  General  orders  were  issued 
ud  courts- martial  held,  and  very  severe  measures  adopted  to  bring 
the  men  to  their  senses,  but  all  without  avail,  oiid  at  last  tho 
Commauder-iu-Chief  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  the  fint 
•oldier  found  guilty  of  insubordination  by  a  court-martial  from 
"le  date  of  Ills  order  sliould  be  seutcnced  to  death,  and  he  pledged 
I  word  that  he  wotdd  (-(sifirm  such  sentence  and  order  it  fbrdi- 

b  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
iDnring  the  voyage  out  and  the  march  up  oonntry,  Fnudc  Har^ 
^  bad  amxty  a  seram  ^tnggle  with  lumself  to  keep  cootail  orer 
lom  dispo^mgftg  Captain  MorfaaMf  nererloat  anop- 
MiaifHB  innilt  him.    He^uAviAs  oatt  tEwnik, 
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and  one  only  in  his  dctaclimcnt^  a  soldier  named  Baxter,  viho  like 
himself  was  far  above  his  position.  Tlie  two  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  do  all  in  their  power  to  save  up  sufficient  money  to  pur- 
chase their  discharge,  and  enter  together  upon  some  road  that 
was  to  lead  to  their  fortunes.  They  had  both  the  same  hazy  notion 
that  they  would  some  day  be  rich  men,  in  fact  they  were  alike 
each  other  in  character  and  temperament.  Captanj  Slortimer 
watched  this  intimacv,  and  determined  that  on  the  first  occasion 
he  would  take  advantage  of  it.  lie  was  a  thoroughly  revengeful 
and  bad  man,  and  when  the  general  onler,  referred  to  above,  was 
issued,  he  saw  his  way  very  clearly  to  rid  himself  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  suspected  would  not  raise  his  reputation  in  the 
regiment. 

For  some  days  after  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  warning  docu- 
ment had  been  read  on  paratlc,  the  effect  produced  was  wonder- 
ful. If  inwardly  the  men  still  harl)ourcd  mutinous  designs,  out- 
wardly they  were  respectful  and  well  behaved.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, one  morning  that  Frank  Hardy  was  on  guard,  and  that 
Captain  Mortimer  was  also  on  duty,  and  while  walking  across  the 
parade-ground  that  he  passed  Baxter  without  the  latter  oflfcring  to 
salute.  Hardy,  who  was  sitting  idly  on  a  bench,  outside  the 
guard-house,  noticed  this  grave  omission  on  the  part  of  his  firiendj 
but  noticed  also  that  his  back  was  turned  to  Captain  Mortimer, 
and  that  he  was  talking  to  two  or  three  men,  who,  having  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  captain,  saw  him  approaching,  and 
saluted  according  to  custom.  The  fact  of  one  man  in  the  groitp 
omitting  to  pay  him  the  respect  duo,  was  not  likely  to  pass  with- 
out notice,  more  especially  when  that  man  was  known  to  be  the 
bosom  friend  of  his  greatest  enemy. 

In  an  instant  Captain  Mortimer  turned  upon  the  group^  and 

demanded  to  know  what  "  the  mutinous  rascal  meant  V*    Baxter 

-^  *"«iieetfully,  but  firmly  maintained  that  he  was  not 

" — ^  was  near  until  he  had  seen  his  com- 
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Hcrgcimt  immediately  ujioii  being  told  by  a  bystander  wbat  had 
happened,  ordered  one  of  the  guard  to  mareh  Uaxtcr  off  into  the 
guard-house,  but  Captain  Mortimer  stopped  him. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?"  he  said,  afi^iu  addressing  Hardy ;  "  make  a 
prisoner  of  him,  or  by  G- — d  yoii  shall  be  shot." 

Tlicn  all  tlie  hot  fiery  blood  of  the  Hardcastlea  rushed  into  the 
young  soldier's  temples,  ho  clenched  his  fists,  and  stood  as  Captain 
Mortimer  had  once  seen  him  stand  before  at  Priory  Grange.  Even 
the  old  soldiers  were  aghast  at  the  reckless,  daring,  determined 
manner  he  assumed.  Ilis  Ixtaom  friend — the  cause  of  the  seonc — 
came  forward  and  whispered  something  to  him,  but  he  conld  not 
be  moved.  Tlie  [rcnalty  might  he  a  fatal  one,  bnt  iu  that  moment 
he  gave  no  heed  to  it.  lie  only  saw  standing  Ix'fore  him  the  one 
man  he  hated  in  the  world,  and  that  man  condemtiing  him  on 
jmiu  of  death  to  make  prisoner  his  friend. 

As  if  caeh  little  wortl  had  Ijeen  carefully  weighed,  he  opened  his 
Kps    and    gazuig  steadily   into    his   faee,  said   dclilierately,   "  I 

■HALL  NOT." 

And  in  saying  those  words  he  pronotniced  his  own  death  warrant. 
A  look  from  Captain  Mortimer  and  he  was  arretted  along  with  his 
friend,  and  both  were  conveyed  to  the  guard-house  where  they 
were  speedily  handcuffed. 

There  was  a  court-martial  held  at  Dinapore  a  few  days  later 
be&TC  wlueh  both  prisoners  were  tried.  It  was  the  second  time 
in  his  life  that  Captain  Mortimer  liad  appeared  as  a  witness 
■gainst  the  chief  prisoner,  but  the  other  court  iK-fore  which  it  had 
tuen  place  v/as  a  far  more  niereifnl  one  than  that  in  presence  of 
vhich  he  was  now  placed.  No  one  entertauied  a  doubt  what  the 
■entence  would  be  in  the  event  of  Hardy  being  found  guilty,  and 
enry  man  iu  the  Regiment  trembled  for  him,  for  short  time 
H  nc  had  been  with  them,  he  had  endeared  himself  to  all,  sa\'c 
Cqitein  Mortimer. 

And  the  court-martial  came  to  a  conclusion  and  transmitted 
Hi  proceedings  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  verdict  was 
"OrilTY,"  and  the  sentence  "Death." 

On  any  other  occasion  he  would  have  refused  to  confirm  them, 
Int  he  bad  ^edged  his  word,  and  lie  considered  that  it  would  be 
more  merdnil  to  take  the  life  of  one  man,  than  to  allow  the  army 
mder  Im  command  to  think  his  threats  were  merely  empty  ones. 
^Bifli  am  adiing  heart  he  read  every  word  of  the  defence,  and  the 
"  int  character  borne  previously  by  the 
It  strack  him  as  odd  that  Captain 
Tanything  to  say  against  him,  and  that  he 
tl  have  been  the  immediate  catue  of  the  young  lad's  trouble, 
tcrc  the  ugly  fact  remained  that  the  prisoner  £id  been  gmlty 
intiny  and  insubordination  in  its  wont  form,  for  Captain 
"  tcr  Imd  sworn  that  "  he  ummed  a  threatening  attitude  and 
1  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  strike  him.  KtuemraaeoJL^ 
—'-'--iftg  wBwwtof  the  goMd."  Theniiwiia^id^^R'^ 
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and  with  an  aching  hearty  and  tears  in  his  cycs^  the  grand  old  soldier 
took  a  pen  in  his  hand  and  wrote  across  the  proceedings  "  Ap' 
proved  and  confirmed,  tj  be  carried  into  execution  on  Monday  momng 
in  presence  of  all  the  troops  assembled  at  Dinapore"  Baxter  was 
also  found  ^^  guilty/'  but  his  sentence  was  comparatively  a 
merciful  one,  only  four  years  penal  sen'itude. 

IVank  Hardy,  as  he  was  known  in  the  Regiment,  but  Reginald 
Hardcastlc  in  reality,  when  the  sentence  was  announced  to  him 
wept  bitter  tears.  The  full  force  of  liis  fearful  position  came  upon 
him.  It  was  )iot  fear  of  death,  it  was  the  memory  of  his  widovcd 
mother,  of  his  more  than  sister,  his  afiianccd  wife ;  these  were  the 
memories  that  troubled  and  caused  the  hot  scalding  tears  to  flow 
so  fast.  The  first  dreadful  shock  over,  however,  he  sank  into  a 
quiet  resignation.  Then  his  blighted  hopes,  and  his  dreams  of  tLc 
bright  futui'c,  and  Priory  Clrange  with  its  magnificent  elms,  and 
Mary  Ashford,  and  General  (irantham,  and  the  other  officious 
relations,  all  passed  in  review  before  him.  Then  he  began  to  reflect 
how  one  event  had  followed  upon  another,  and  how  curious  and 
inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence ;  but  all  his  thoughts  had 
one  tendency,  they  i)ointed  to  Captain  Mortimer  as  the  author  of 
every  ill  that  had  happened,  and  in  spite  of  the  earnest  prayers  of 
the  clergyman  who  visited  him,  he  could  not  be  brought  to 
forgiveness  as  far  as  his  one  great  enemy  was  concerned. 

It  was  one  of  those  peaceful  lovely  mornings  when  the  earth 
seemed  bathed  in  golden  sunlight,  although  the  sun  itself  had  not 
yet  risen.  Those  only  wlio  have  resided  in  the  East  understand 
the  exquisite  delight  with  which  that  hour  is  hailed.  There  was  a 
gentle  cooling  breeze  passing  over  the  fields  and  mangoe  topes, 
and  the  dew  sparkled  with  gem-like  radiance.  The  bugles  rang 
out  Avith  paiiiful,  almost  shrilly,  distinctness  on  the  mornuig  air, 
for  though  hundreds  of  men  were  busy  at  their  accoutrements, 
they  worked  in  silence.  As  the  troops  mustered,  even  the  vord* 
of  command  were  given  in  a  whisper.  The  feeling  of  awe  that 
creeps  over  one  on  entering  a  sick  chamber  where  death  is  knoim 
to  be  lurking  and  remorselessly  waiting  for  his  victim,  was  upon  all 
the  men  assem])led  that  morning,  for  they  knew  that  a  fello^ 
comrade  must  die,  and  nobody  coidd  tell  whose  hand  might  be 
ordered  to  fire  the  fatal  shot. 

And  all  the  troops  mustered,  young  and  old,  the  strong  JOi^ 
and  he  that  could  scarcely  crawl  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  for » 
mighty  example  was  going  to  be  made. . 

with  stcjidy  tramp  they  filed  into  their  places,  and  were  formed 
into  a  three-sided  square,  and  then  with  "  ordered  arms''  thcf 
were  told  to  "  stand  at  ease.''  The  wonb  sounded  like  cruel 
mockery  as  they  reverberated  from  company  to  company. 

Frank  Hardy  slept  on  calmly  and  innocently  as  a  child,  long 
after  many  who  were  to  witness  his  execution  were  up  and  abouti 
He  had  laid  do>vn  with  his  clothes  on  when  the  chaplain  left  him 
Jatc  into  the  lugTtit,  aiiA\\G  WQL\TCL\\\^\».\fcV5  dso^^}cd  off  into  a  gentle 
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amber.  When  now  the  clergyman  returned  lie  found  the  young 
an  still  sleeping^  and  it  was  a  bitter  trial  to  have  to  rouse  him, 
at  the  moments  were  coursing  rapidly  along^  and  the  bugles 
;re  sounding  the  assembly  from  far  and  ncar^  so  gently  taking 
s  hand^  he  brought  him  to  a  state  of  consciousness.  Then,  as 
e  young  soldier  started  up  and  recognized  the  chaplain^  he  began 
>wly  to  realize  the  awful  fact  that  his  last  hour  had  comc^  and  a 
fled  moan  of  intense  agony  escaped  him. 

As  the  prayers  for  the  dying  were  concluded,  and  a  sergeant  broke 
upon  their  solemn  privacy  to  announce  the  fact  that  the  escort 
18  waiting,  the  condemned  man  seized  the  clergyman  by  the 
ist. 

"  In  this  terrible  moment/^  he  said  hoarsely,  "  promise  me  one 
ng.  You  will  forget  your  sacred  calling  and  teU  them  I  fell  a 
tim  to  disease.  When  you  return  the  lockets  I  gave  you  last 
jht,  say  I  put  them  into  your  hands  at  the  last  moment,  and  with 
'  dying  breath,  whispered  their  names.  Promise  me  this  and  I 
ill  die  happy.^' 

And  the  Chaplain  bowed  his  head,  and  they  passed  into  the 
ter  guard-room  where  the  prisoner  was  pinioned ;  then  moisten- 
;  his  parched  lips,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
iort  of  soldiers,  and  the  clergyman  walked  by  his  side. 
As  the  mournful  group  came  in  sight,  the  whole  of  the  troops 
re  called  to  attention,  while  from  another  quarter  came,  borne 
the  shoulders  of  two  soldiers,  and  under  charge  of  a  corporal's 
ard,  the  coffin.  It  was  placed  at  one  comer  of  the  square. 
The  condemned  man  marched  along  without  a  quiver.  There 
8  no  bravado  in  his  gait,  but  an  air  of  fixed  determination  to 
Jet  his  death  as  a  soldier.  Then  the  party  halted  near  the  ccu- 
J  of  the  square,  his  cap  was  removed,  and  he  advanced  two  paces, 
1  the  charge,  the  finding,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
re  read  doud  in  a  clear-sounding  voice.  That  over,  they 
irched  him  to  one  corner,  where  the  band  with  muffled  drums 
re  waiting  his  arrival.  In  the  meanwhile  a  firing  party  of  twelve 
5n,  in  charge  of  an  officer,  took  up  its  position  twenty-five  paces 
•m  a  newly-made  grave  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  fourth 
i  unoccupied  side  of  the  square,  and  as  each  one  whispered  to 
J  other  whether  he  thought  his  rifle  was  loaded,*  the  signal  was 
en  by  the  drum-major,  and  the  band  struck  up  the  "Dead 
urch  m  Saul.''  Following  the  band  came  a  party  of  soldiers 
i  arms  reversed,  then  the  coffin  borne  on  the  shoidders  of  four 
n,  then  the  prisoner — ^the  chaplain  by  his  side — four  file  Avith 
nonets  fixed  surrounding  them,  and  then  another  party  of  sol- 
n  with  arms  reversed. 
In  this  order  they  marched  slowly  round  in  front  of  the  square^ 

*  In  militirf  executions  only  eyery  other  rifle  is  loaded,  and  they  are  charged 
Re-haad  and  giTen  at  hap-huard  to  the  firing  party,  bo  that  no  man  shall  kSow 
ttir  he  hM  heen  the  actual  means  of  shooting  a  prisoner. 
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the  band  playing  Its  mournful  strains,  aii<l  the  olcrg^iuan  reading 
forth  the  exquisite  liturgy  of  tlic  Chiirrli  <if  England,  "  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  tlic  life." 

Ah  Frank  Hanly  passeil  by  Captain  Mortimer's  eompauy,  he 
looked  that  officer  sternly  in  the  face,  jiatisetl  for  ouc  moment, 
then  with  a  clear  and  dixtiuet  voice  he  said :  "  With  my  last  vords 
I  denounce  you,  Captalu  Mortimer,  as  my  ninnlurcr!" 

This  was  all;  hut  it  vas  said  so  calmly,  so  distinctly,  tliatcrety 
ouc  heard  it,  and  Captain  Mortimer  hung  hiK  head  and  dared  not 
raise  his  eyes  towards  the  dying  man.  The  cud  of  the  third  side  of 
the  Bquiire  was  i'cachcd,uud  the  mournful  proccsi^iou  halted.  Then 
the  cofiiu-IicnH'rs  marelieit  forth  to  the  ncwly-madc  grave  and  de- 
posited their  gliastly  hmdeu  on  its  biiiik.  A  few  moments  more 
and  the  youn^  soldier  followed,  not  a  sign  of  fear  bciug  percepti- 
ble, lie  stood  erect  and  firm  as  the  pi'ovost-scrgcant  bound  hit 
eyes  with  a  white  handkerchief.  lie  quailed  not  as  they  ordered 
him  to  kneel  on  his  rude  eottin.  Then  they  all  retired  and  1^ 
him  kneeling  then;  nhnie,  his  youthful  and  ])owerfid  but  reverent 
figure  standing  out  iu  bold  relief  against  the  bright  morning  sky. 

llicrc  was  a  terrililc  pause. 

The  ominous  click  of  the  triggers,  as  the  word  of  eommuid  to 
"  make  ready"  was  given,  reverberated  with  horrible  distinctneit. 

The  clergyman  continued :  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  ue  in 
death :  of  whom  may  we  seek  for  succour,  but  of  thee,  O  Lord, 
who  for  our  sins  art  justly  displeased  ?" 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  dying  man's  lips  moved  in 
prayer. 

The  word  "  Present"  now  followed,  and  every  rifle  tube  wu 
levelled  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Yet,  O  Lord  God  most  holy,  O  Lord  most  migbtyj  O  hHj 
and  most  merciful  Saviour,  deliver  us  not  into  the  bitter  paini  n 
eternal  death." 

As  this  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  chaplain,  with  one  report  all 
the  rifles  were  discharged,  and  when  the  smoke  liited,  the  prismBT 
had  fallen  on  his  face  across  his  coffin,  and  was  weltering  in  blood. 

It  was  a  ghostly  and  solemn  spectacle,  one  that  no  cnatms 
liring  could  witness  and  forget.  Strong  men  shook  like  leedi  n 
the  summer  wind,  mid  those  whose  hearts  had  grown  hud  tai 
callous,  who  had  watched  Death  seize  their  coniradeB  jeax  aftsr 
year,  and  had  laughed  in  his  face,  now  tnmed  away  Jwt  1 
And  he  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this  nolenoe,  he  who  « 
rinnge  into  misery  those  poor  creaturesj  in  tax-ott  England,  ■■ 
God  knows,  they  had  troablea  and  triak  enough  to  bear  withont^tl 
lait  drop  to  make  the  cnp  run  over,  he  wws  ssiiied  wiUi  i 
fluntneiB,  staggered,  •n'l  fell  to  the  gnmnd. 

As  the  troqis  maiched  slowly  past  the  mangled  corpse,  Cspt 
Mortimer  was  nnaUe  to  accompany  themj  and    was  carried  I 
tb»rar. 

Tbd  glariou  warn  raw  in.  dSk'tli  m^ 
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troops  wci*c  marched  back  to  quarters  to  sliicld  them  from  its 
powcrfid  rays.  A  party  of  four  men^  the  doctor,  and  the 
clergyman  alone  remained  to  finish  the  last  sad  duties  to  the  dead. 
And  these  were  quickly  performed,  and  he  was  placed  in  his  coiiin 
which  was  lowered  into  its  last  resting  place.  "  Earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life  through  oiu*  Lord  Jesus  Christ :''  so  said 
God^s  minister,  and  all  present  believed  him. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  and  Mary  Ashford  to  this  day  are  in  ignorance 
of  the  violent  death  he  died.  General  Grantham  was  heard  to 
remark  that  he  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  that  coidd  have  hap- 
pened, his  catching  the  cholera !  Captain  Mortimer  sun'ived  his 
victim  only  fom*  months.  He  was  struck  down  by  fever,  and  died 
in  dreadful  agony.  Priory  Grange  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
Land  Investment  Company,  Limited  ;  and  the  only  moniuncnt 
that  records  the  memory  of  the  last  of  the  race,  who  for  centuries 
owned  its  broad  acres,  is  a  small  square  slab  placed  on  the  maidan 
near  Dinapore,  over  his  grave,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Chap- 
lain who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments^  and  written  thereon 
are  the  words — 


"  REGINALD  HAEDCASTLE." 


tot 
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A  SMALL  iron  sofa,  witlioiit  any  head, 
By  clay  made  a  couch,  by  night  made  a  bed 
A  chair  with  three  legs,  proppM  up  with  a  stick 
An  allowance  of  candle,  no  tallow,  all  wick ; 
A  miniature  portrait  of  some  pretty  face, 
A  small  chest  of  drawers,  that  pack  in  a  case ; 
A  carpet,  that  doesn't  half  cover  the  floor, 
A  target,  chalked  out  on  the  back  of  the  door ; 
An  old  tiger  skin,  placed  by  way  of  a  rug. 
Whereon  sat  a  Greyhound,  a  Mastiff,  a  Pug; 
Apparatus  for  washing,  a  foot-tub,  a  pan. 
Part  of  an  Army  List — half  of  a  fan ; 
A  fawn-colored  glove,  a  lock  of  pale  hair. 
Both  highly  prized  gifts  of  some  lady  fair ; 
A  case  of  blunt  razors,  a  chaco,  a  plume, 
A  fishing-rod,  rifle,  a  short  belt,  a  broom ; 
A  broken  Aovm.  candle-stick,  smelling  of  brass, 
The  Mutiny  Act,  and  a  cracked  looking-glass ; 
A  mould  to  cast  bullets,  the  top  of  a  flute. 
The  end  of  a  pipe,  and  the  half  of  a  l)oot ; 
A  regimental  sword-knot,  a  treatise  on  drill, 
And  some  lighters,  made  out  of  the  last  receiver 
A  musical  snuft-box,  a  bottle  of  port. 
An  unstrung  guitar,  an  unfinished  report ; 
An  invite  to  dinner,  the  card  of  the  priest, 
A  sketch  of  the  Colonel,  described  as  "  The  Beai 
Two  swords  and  one  scabbard,  a  box  of  cigars. 
Some  snufl*  and  tobacco  in  two  broken  jars ; 
A  letter  from  home,  the  ^'  Troops  Orderly  Book 
An  old  hat  and  saber-tache  hung  on  a  hook ; 
A  map  of  the  country,  a  mane  comb,  a  spur. 
An  opera  cloak  all  bedizened  with  fur ; 
An  old  pair  of  boots,  the  smock-frock  of  a  cad, 
A  desk  without  lock,  and  the  roll  of  the  squad ; 
A  pair  of  tin-snuffers,  but  wanting  a  tray. 
The  last  printed  contract  of  oats^  straw,  and  ha] 
''  Hints  to  young  OfScers^"  part  of  a  novel. 
One  half  of  the  tongs,  and  a  bit  of  tiie  shovel; 
"  The  Sword  and  Lance  Exercise/'  half  bound  i 
A  chaos  of  things  spread  over  the  bed; 
A  large  meersdiaum  pipe,  the  Rules  of  the  Men 
And  £ia  toilet  laid  out  on  the  coal  box  to  dren  j 
Boxes — ^paroela — so  heaped  on  each  otheTj 
^Twould  pusde  a  saint  to  tdl  one  fieom  tin  &Sm 
A  lot  of  loose  fiimitnre,  piled  in  a  heapj 
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Two  puppies  wrapped  up  iu  a  cholci'a  belt, 
A  new  Albert  cap,  and  a  sliockiiig  bad  felt ; 
An  easy  arm-chair,  only  wanting  a  back, 
A  sketch,  in  burnt  cork,  of  my  wonderful  hack ; 
A  gun  case,  a  money  bag  wanting  a  lock, 
A  huge  pistol,  loaded  with  ball,  at  full  cock ; 
A  powder  flask  lying  close  under  the  candle, 
A  ponderous  Jock  on  the  door,  without  handle > 
A  large  book  of  prints — a  foreign  costume. 
And  towels  and  slippera  strewed  over  the  room ; 
An  empty  canteen,  an  old  leather  stock, 
A  Bible,  a  Prayer  Book,  the  face  of  a  clock ; 
A  red  hunting  coat,  with  wliip  in  the  pocket, 
A  tea-caddy  open,  containing  a  locket ! 
Some  Amadou  flint,  and  steel  to  strike  light. 
Some  Eau-de-Cologne,  an  account  of  a  flght. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  as  gay  as  you  please. 
On  the  ricketty  chair  perched  quite  at  his  ease, 
A  pipe  in  Ids  mouth,  and  his  feet  in  the  grate. 
His  thoughts  ever  bent  u^kju  changing  his  state. 
He  pufls  and  he  puff's,  while  the  volumes  of  smoke 
Arc  enough  e'en  the  throat  of  a  German  to  choke  ; 
Till  puffing  and  dozing  he  falls  half  asleep. 
While  visions  of  I'iehl  Days  nromid  him  will  creep, 
TiD  wearied  of  watching  he  turns  to  his  lair — 
How  like  you  my  subaltern  ? — say  lady  fair. 


UU 


AUTOBIOGBAPHY  OF  A  SOLDIER* 

TWO   TEAB8   IB   THE   AKOLO-SPAKISH    LEGION. 

ISPOKI']  more  cimEdcntly  nuw  aa  the  party  of  men  wc  bad 
9CCI1  moving  towards  ua  had  now  turned  in  another  direction,  but 
onr  jHMition  was  unythiug  but  pleasant.  Wliilo  the  truops  were 
moiir  it  was  not  likoly  that  we  ahonid  be  Burrounded,  but  cvciy 
minute  gave  a  greater  chance  of  cxjutsing  our  weakness,  and  some 
movements  were  going  on  to  our  right-front,  the  more  dangerou* 
from  the  dense  nndcmood  partly  concealing  them  from  our  ^icw.  M'e 
Iiad  onleni  to  occupy  tlic  jjliioo  half-an-hour ;  and  some  ten  minutes 
after  Taylor  said  that  time  had  expired,  we  marclied  without  sounil 
of  tmnipct,  and  after  carefully  leading  onr  horsca  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  mounted  aud  made  oH'  in  the  direction  of  the  rctreatiog 
fn»((ps.  I  was  very  glad  wlien  we  at  last  came  to  Vittoiia,  where 
wc  had  scarcely  diijroouutcd  wlien  we  received  orders  to  move  agiin, 
and  our  regiment  was  quartered  by  troops  in  villages  somediitancc 
outsitlc  the  gatt'a  of  the  city.  D  troop  was  quartered  at  "  Betoiii>) 
jnst  one  mile  from  the  gates,  and  in  the  same  village  was  the  10th 
Munster  Light  Infantry.  This  was  a  change  for  the  better,  wo 
■wrre  in  a  (romfortiiblc  farm-house  large  enough  for  the  whole  tr«» 
"Wo  were  tliR-c  months  in  arrears  of  jiay  and  our  rations  were  bui 
hnt  the  spring  was  coming  and  we  could  get  a  scanty  supply  tf 
vegetaliles ;  anything  green  was  gathered  and  boiled  with  the  mett, 
the  infaiiti^  being  nearly  poisoucd  ou  ouc  occasiou  from  boiling 
tobacco  leaves. 

This  was  an  outpost  village,  and  one  morning  a  party  of  Cariiit 
infantry  came  in  with  some  Spanish  prisoners  to  be  exchanged 
(they  did  not  exchange  the  Lc|^on,  we  knew  our  fate  if  token). 
AVhilc  wc  were  looking  at  and  talking  to  them  as  well  w  wo  conUl, 
big  Thompson  stutc  from  their  baggugc-niulc  a  small  cask  of  umi- 
Stitta — ^there  was  a  divided  opinion  in  the  troop  as  to  whetlia  thii 
waa  the  correct  thing.  Some  of  A'attcl's  disciples  taid  it  wm  an 
outrage  on  the  flag  of  truce,  others  that  it  serv^  tltem  jolly  veU 
right ;  all  were,  however,  pretty  well  reeoncilcd  when  the  keg  n 
found  to  be  much  larger  than  was  expected  and  there  would  be  4 
glass  for  every  one  and  some  over,  and  Thompson  had  got  pre  ' 
■oft  in  the  afternoon  when  Conroy  came  home  who  had  been  n 
Yittona  all  day.  A  savage  man  was  Conroy  when  he  tbund  ^ 
tiie  "  big  brute"  had  not  left  him  any  annisetta.  Nu  better  aol' 
than  Conroy  ever  twirled  a  lance,  no  cleaner  or  smarter  ever  t 
bat  Conroy  was  seldom  sober  when  he  could  get  drink,  and  for  tl 
he  waa  discharged  from  the  ISth  Lancov.  1  had  drank  moretl 
one  glass  of  Bimisetta,  and  it  bad  mixed  so  well  with  the  ratiol 
wine  that  I  felt  veiy  like  a  colonel  or  a  captain,  at  least  when  C 

*IhmTithMi|litHdMinbbtapifalUib]f8.pKi:in>ljM  it  U*  b«m  cmt  Id  M 
Jtk  wbal  a  ptafaiM  to  bs,  to  AateMegiigliy  orsiM'iiriLt«ialdi«C'^" 
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ne  grumbling  to  me. "  Let's  try  liim  by  a  troop  court  martial/' 

and  the  proposal  was  taken  up  directly^  and  Thompson  was 
sed  to  six  dozen  before  he  knew  anything  about  it.  Thompson 
ite  sober  before  he  had  four  dozen  well-laid  on  his  shoulders 

cloak  strap.  It  was  Conroy's  duty  to  administer  the  last 
zen.  "Yes/'  said  he,  "  I  believe  you  stole  my  flannels  at  Sant- 
and  I  know  you  stole  my  oilrag  at  Hanover,  youVe  flogged 
rteen  times,  and  I  forgive  you  all  that,  but  to  rob  a  man  of 
ss" — here  his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  did  not  recover 
r  imtil  he  had  laid  on  his  two  dozen  lashes,  and  had  kicked 
ipty  keg  down  the  stairs.  The  next  day  Thompson  was 
I  lance-corporal. 

out  half  a  mile  from  our  billet  was  a  bridge,  and  frequently 
rlist  cavalry  used  to  come  thus  far  and  utter  all  sorts  of  yells 
mdishing  their  swords  invite  us  to  come  and  be  killed.  Our 
L  was  sick  at  this  time,  and  Lieutenant  Inman  had  command, 
determined  to  give  our  neighbours  (the  bragadocia  cavalieros) 
rum  Wsit.  Accordingly  one  evening  he  called  for  volunteers, 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  and  eight  of  us  were  on 
ick,  and  passing  the  picquet  on  this  side  of  the  bridge  crossed 
le  stream,  taking  the  soft  side-banks  so  that  the  noise  of  the 
hoofs  should  not  give  an  alarm.     Some  distance  over  the 

in  a  bend  of  the  stream,  stood  a  deserted  mill,  by  the  side 
;h  we  halted  and  dismounted  until  just  as  da^vn  of  day  came 
rd  horsemen  approach,  and  all  were  immediately  mounted 
idy  for  action.  The  sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer  from  our 
the  country,  and  presently  come  in  view  some  cavalry,  about 
1,  not  in  fighting  order,  but  each  with  a  sack  full  of  chopped 
)n  the  horse's  neck  in  front  of  them.  "  Spare  their  lives,"  says 
ccr,  as  we  charge  down  upon  them;  but  our  charge  is  in  some 

baffled ;  each  man  throws  the  sack  of  straw  at  our  horses 
tps  oflf  on  the  other  side,  making  off  on  foot,  followed  by 
^,  Anglin,  and  Murley,  who  lose  them  in  the  river,  as  we 
irds  find,  and  their  horses,  the  best  prizes,  making  their 
with  a  speed  not  to  be  equalled  by  moimted  men.  We  take 
in  and  three  horses ;  we  have  also  a  Paysanne  who  we  ease 
ndle  of  fowls  and  then  let  go,  and  then  move  up  to  a  rise  in 
d  to  support  our  pursuing  comrades,  who  presently  return 
leir  bootless  errand  in  no  very  good  humour.  As  soon  as 
jt  sight  of  us,  Jerry  Murley  brings  his  lance  to  the  charge, 
th  a  whoop  and  a  yell  makes  a  rush  at  one  of  the  poor  pri- 
who  we  have  been  just  assuring  that  no  harm  should  come 
1.  This  tnan,  however,  does  not  sit  still  and  allow  himself 
kewered  in  that  fashion,  but  throws  himself  off  his  horse  and 
>wn  a  steep  declivity  into  the  river,  and  Jerry  follows  him, 
nting  in  so  great  a  hurry  that  his  lance  hits  Hebden  a  severe 
n  his  somewhat  prominent  nose,  and  presently  there  is  a 
r  beneath  us  like  a  shoal  of  Grampians, 
pond  Hebden  is  rubbing  his  nose  and  swearing,  and  the 

H  h2 
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officer  and  the  rest  arc  laughing  fit  to  uplit  our  sides ;  presently 
Conroy  rides  down  a  stcop  path  at  some  distance  and  fishes  Jeny 
outj  and  so  wc  go  home  with  a  lot  of  fowls,  three  horses,  one  pri- 
sonfr,  and  a  ducking.  Sergeant  Jeremiah  O'Brien  and  I  had  the 
honour  to  escort  the  prisoner  into  Vittoria,  and  there  gave  him  up 
to  the  authorities,  and  we,  the  capturers,  got  some  time  after  seven 
dollars  each  as  prize-money  for  the  horses.  Owing  to  our  succcai 
on  this  occasion  there  was  a  great  anxiety  to  be  allowed  to  volunteer 
the  nextmoruuig,  and  fourteen,  nearly  all  fresh  men,  were  ready  at 
an  early  hour,  1  did  not  expect  that  wc  should  catch  anything  on 
this  occasion,  but  went  nevertheless. 

It  was  dawn  shortly  after  wc  came  to  the  hill,  and  we  voaattt 
three  bodies  of  cavalry  making  towards  us  from  three  different 
routes.  M'e  arc  not  inclined  to  wait  for  such  odds,  so  make  towardi 
a  party  coming  fram  the  left,  who  turn  tail  although  more  uumerDiu 
than  ourselves.  We  follow  them  at  a  no  very  speedy  pace,  aa  the 
road  they  were  going  took  them  towards  „  Gomcra  Mayor,'''  when 
E  troop  lay,  and  who  might  perhaps  assist  us  in  cutting  them  off. 
After  going  a  mile  across  the  country  they  came  to  a  bridge,  when 
they  made  a  titand ;  there  were  not  more  than  a  score  of  them,  and 
wc  could  easily  have  drove  them,  but  commenced  skirmiahint 
hoping  to  attract  the  attention  of  E  troop.  Some  few  of  vm  lud 
carbines,  but  they  were  no  match  for  the  long-barrelled  musketa  vitk 
which  they  were  armed ;  and  as  the  other  two  parties  from  OH 
right  and  front  had  joined  nnd  were  coming  up  in  our  rear  tlieR 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  charge  the  party  in  front,  who,  declining 
to  take  advantage  of  their  odds,  miide  off,  and  wc,  after  c' 
them  as  far  as  was  safe,  returned  home  by  way  of  "  G 
Mayor,"  giving  Captain  Small's  troops  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  tongues  for  their  want  of  zeal  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  I5th  of  March,  1836,  General  Cordova  made  a  mean* 
noisance.     In  strength  he  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  fines  d 
cavalry  and  infantry,  all  Spanish,  excepting  I)  and  E  troop  of 
our  regiment,  vbich   squadron  had  the   honour  to  eaoort  tlu 
OeDerols.     We  advanced  from  Gomera  Mayor,  leaving  in  efetj 
village  as  we  advanced  a  regiment  of  infantry  before  m  cane  to 
doubtful  ground.     We  had  advanced  some  miles,  and   the  t««l 
Generals  bolted  on  some  rising  ground  just  ofl'  the  road  leudiof  J 
doirn  to  a  village  in  the  valley,  and  through  it  up  to  another  onl 
the  other  side.     It  vos  doubtful  in  which  of  tlie  two  Tillsgn  lit 
enemy  was  located,  and  Colonel  Rait  he^;ed  to  be  allowed  t~ 
charge  doim  the  road  and  anmask  them,  and  wc  were  soon  guili 
down tho  road  at  a  stinging  trot,  quickened  into  a  gallop  tat 
neared  the  first  village,  vhicli  wc  found  deserted,  and  leaving  I 
tnxtp  bBXt  m  emerged  on  th«  road  nnd  np  hill  towards  the  u 
lillue. 

We  had   got   abont  hatf-wny   np,   whcm,   from    some 

I  ana  Irbken  grotmcl  on  tlie  right,  we  rcccinid  a 

Jnij  VM the  G^g«2^o£^flftjrt^ib^ 
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ras  shot  and  fell^  I  being  thrown  a  long  way  over  his  head, 
'as  no  stopping  at  the  pace  we  were  then  going  at,  and 
[  could  recover  myself,  I  felt  more  than  one  hoof  about  my 
id  ribs,  and  then  a  blow  on  my  head  sent  me  to  sleep. 
[  awoke  I  saw  my  horse  and  another  laying  at  a  little  dis- 
is  also  one  man.  I  was  stupefied,  but  had  just  sense  to 
ly  lance  and  stagger  along  the  road ;  my  shakoe  was  bat- 
»ut  of  shape,  and  himg  to  my  button  by  a  cord ;  my  right 
iger  was  smashed,  my  skull  laid  open  by  a  horse^s  hoof,  and 
od  running  from  my  nose  and  ears.  The  party  that  had 
.  position  near  the  road  had  luckily  for  me  retired  to  some 
'ound  at  a  greater  distance,  from  which  they  were  firing  at 
staggered  slowly  back  to  the  village  we  had  passed  through, 
which  I  arrived  shortly  before  the  return  of  my  troop,  and 
my  aching  bones  on  a  stone  block  by  the  road-side.  Several 
id  horses  were  woimded,  and  wc,  the  casualties,  lost  no  time, 
de  our  way  towards  home,  a  very  long  road  it  seemed,  and 
red  I  was,  the  Spanish  infantry  in  the  village  giving  us 
iud  inquiring  about  the  skirmish.  When  near  home  we 
^crtaken  by  Colonel  Bait,  who  was  accompanied  by  Major 
eld,  now  second  in  command.  Colonel  Kerloch  having  left 
lis  time.     Colonel  Rait  gave  us  a  four-dollar  gold  piece, 

our  troubles  were  at  an  end  for  that  evening,  at  least.  I 
t  my  cloak  and  kit,  left  on  the  field  with  the  horse,  but  the 
.1  circumstance  of  having  money  in  my  possession  was  a 
or  most  of  my  sores,  and  getting  my  finger  dressed  by 

Connor  of  the  10th,  I  had  a  jollification  with  my  chums, 
r  clouded  by  poor  Ridley^s  death,  who  had  left  a  wife  and 
>ehind  him.  I  had  lost  cloak,  blanket,  and  shabracjue, 
eing  my  bedding  on  all  occasions,  but  a  good  jorrun  of  wine 
igue  stood  me  in  on  this  occasion ;  and  although  the  nights 
ill  cold  I  did  not  feel  it,  and  the  next  day  I  received  another 
the  amount  of  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings,  that  being  the 
isation  awarded  me  on  this  occasion  by  the  Government. 
;  latter  end  of  March  we  marched  from  Vittoria,  I  getting 
r  horse ;  we  returned  with  little  more  than  half  the  men 
hich  we  had  made  the  upwards  journey  some  five  months 

but  the  most  of  us  that  came  down  were  soldiers,  which 
>re  than  could  be  said  of  us  on  our  upwards  journey.  As 
ised  the  spot  where  Shepard  was  buried  I  looked  at  his 
and  wondered  if  he  had  a  mother  to  grieve  for  him  left 
;hind,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  going  back  to  the  sea-side 
e  going  home.  I  had  from  the  high  grounds  some  time 
caught  glimpses  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  to  me  like  seeing  an 
md.  I  did  not  think  how  much  I  was  to  suffer,  and  how 
sras  the  chance  of  ever  seeing  home  that  1  had.  We  were 
1  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  Santandar,  and  I  was  lucky 
L  to  be  billeted  in  a  farm  where  there  was  a  Padre  and  his 

A  pleasant  old  man  was  the  priest,  with  nothing  of  the 
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bigot  about  him,  but  pleasantcr  far  was  his  niece  Qiianab,  with 
wtioni  I  sat  up  all  one  tiiftlit  making  chorcthas,  or  what  vc  call 
black  puddings.  I  was  during  the  time  I  was  in  this  billet  treated 
almost  like  one  of  the  family,  and  got  on  well  with  the  Spanish 
language,  Irat  1  never  could  thoroughly  dispossess  Quanah  (or 
Juaiia,  to  give  her  name  the  English  pronunciation)  of  the  idea 
that  the  English  were  not  Christians.  I  shall  always  remember 
that  old  man  with  gratitude,  and  often  docs  memory  carry  me 
ba<;k  to  the  bright  eyes,  laughing  face,  neat  ankles,  and  a^tdy 
walk  of  his  niece. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  May  wc  went  into  Santandar,  shipped 
our  horses  on  board  two  sailing  \Tssels,  and  were  towed  by  a 
stt^amboat  to  St.  Sebastian.  We  arrived  in  the  bay  on  the  7th  of 
May,  183(»,  one-half  the  regiment,  the  other  half  coming  a  week 
afterwards.  Two  days  before  our  arrival  a  very  severe  battle  had 
hren  fought  by  the  infantry,  and  some  few  houses  in  sight  from 
shipboard  were  still  smoking  mina.  'llic  fight  on  the  5th  of  May 
had  been  very  severe,  and  our  loss  had  been  5  captains,  5  lieuten- 
ants, 5  sergeants,  and  1 IG  rank  and  file  killed,  and  2  brigadier- 
generals,  5  colonels,  9  majors,  20  captains,  23  lieutenants,  7 
cuNigns,  23  sergeants,  and  290  rank  and  file  wounded. 

When  we  were  landed  on  the  quay  wc  were  marched  throng 
the  town  and  out  on  the  sands  to  a  bnilding  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  bay,  called  the  lIos])itaI  of  Misreeorda.  It  was  a  la^c  build- 
ing, and  woidd  hold  the  whole  of  the  regiment  comfortably, 
although  the  upper  part  U'as  not  habitable.  We  remained  hen 
twenty  days,  and  in  that  time  had  settled  down  pretty  rcgalarij 
to  drills  and  parades. 

The  town  of  St.  Sebastian  is  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  bounded 
on  the  left  by  the  bay,  about  three  miles  in  width,  in  front  by  the 
Kca,  and  on  the  right  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ureama,  k  neck 
of  land  strongly  fortified  being  the  approach  from  the  land  nde; 
a  little  distance  from  the  Glacis  the  road  led  to  a  bridge  croMiu 
the  Ureama,  but  the  bridge,  a  wooden  one,  had  been  deitroTej 
and  breastworks  were  thrown  up  on  each  side,  and  continiwa  rag 
the  river  bank,  where  our  men  and  the  enemy  med  to  tttdp 
shots  at  each  other,  and  it  was  frequently  my 

ment  to  walk  over  and  watch  the  sport,  incni      ^  

danger  to  make  it  exciting.     On  the  other  side  the  nvtsrtl 
led  to  Faasages  and  Fuenterabia,  but  on  this  side  a  road  li 
the  hill  to  Hemani  and  on  to  Toloaa  and  Madrael,  and  ¥ 
"  Cameno  Real,"  or  Aoyal  Boad,  and  a  very  exccltcnt  one  it  « 
Od  about  two  milea  of  thia  road  the  battle  was  fought  on  t* 
with  the  lota  ai  above  stated,  and  again  of  the  ground  fou^ 
firarpeoBaofcuinonuidaflag,  each  nan  e»gngt»l  getting* 
time  eftarwuda  a  medal. 

On  the  S8th  of  Hay  onr  regimBnt  wai  paraded  at  an  early  h 
AruodurfimraidmOTemeDt.    MyhoBscb  '       '  '    ' 
Ciia  «a  aotm  put  m  t^,  Wb 'vw  iHfc  j' 
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iiTcr  was  to  be  crossed,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  under  General 
Chichester,  was  held  in  readiness.  On  the  left  bimk,  at  day-break, 
a  furious  cannonade  commenced  from  the  walls  of  the  town,  as 
also  fix)m  a  battery  beneath  the  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
imder  cover  of  this  fire  the  troops  crossed  the  river  some  distance 
aboFe  the  bridge.  tVom  the  British  men-of-war  in  the  bay  a 
lirigade  of  sailors  had  been  landed,  sturdy  blue  jackets,  with  rusty 
cutlasses,  who  could  only  be  made  to  form  lines  by  being  backed 
against  a  wall.  What  a  great  amount  of  faith  I  had  in  this  hand- 
ful of  tars  and  their  Union  Jack  carried  by  a  steady-going  old 
quarter-master,  and  how  sincerely  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  fight 
irith  that  fifty  men  under  that  colour,  than  with  thousands  under 
the  red  and  yellow.  1  was  on  the  high  grounds  above  the  river 
hanks  when  the  infantry  crossed  in  close  column,  the  enemy 
oaking  but  little  return  to  our  cannonade ;  shells  were  bursting 
all  along  their  line  of  defence,  and  before  our  troops  reached  mid- 
stream, the  few  brave  fellows  on  the  other  side  had  retreated. 
When  the  infantry  had  nearly  gained  the  other  shore  our  regiment 
yrtat  in,  and  before  they  had  adjusted  their  pouches,  whicli  they 
carried  aloft  to  keep  dry,  our  rcgimcnit  was  off  and  away  in  hot 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  I  watch  the  lance  flags  as  they  dis- 
appear behind  the  hills,  and  wish  1  was  with  them ;  and  now  another 
i)ngade  of  infantry  cross,  and  the  sailors  are  at  a  work  more 
suitable  to  them,  out  of  what  appears  to  be  an  awful  entanglement 
<rf  boats,  ropes,  and  anchors,  gradually  appear  a  line  of  boats 
and  pontoons  moored  in  alternate  order,  tlien  beams  and  planks 
are  laid,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  bridge  was  made  over  a  river 
at  that  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width,  and  with  the 
stream  running  strongly.  Hundreds  of  Spaniards  were  looking 
^n,  and  were  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  business 
^as  done  by  I  Ik^Hcvc  Ca])tain  Maitland  and  the  men  of  the 
INreed  sloop  of  war.  The  13ritish  marines  had  in  the  meantime 
tossed  the  river  lower  down,  and  had  charged  some  of  the  enemy 
>il  Ametza  Hill  in  conjunction  with  our  regiment,  who  then  left 
hem,  and  cut  up  some  of  the  fugitives  retreating  on  Passages, 
•lid  Colonel  Rait  galloped  into  that  place  without  any  support 
Pom  the  infantry,  for  which  he  was  greatly  blamed  by  some  of 
he  brigadiers,  who  were  not  used  to  this  go-a-head  system,  but  all 
A  common  soldiers  were  proud  of  our  colonel. 

The  troops  came  home  in  the  evening,  the  infantry  holding  the 
round.  Great  was  the  feasting  from  the  plunder  of  the  various 
inn-houses ;  my  comrade's  lot  was  some  bacon,  three  brass  can- 
lestieks^  and  a  flat  iron.  The  metal  was  taken  into  the  town, 
ad  soon  converted  into  aquidcnt,  and  singing  and  merriment  was 
arried  on  half  through  the  niglit.  Many — indeed,  most — of  the 
len,  had  not  handled  money  since  November,  and  now  there  was 
very  appearance  of  sharp  work ;  the  maxim  was,  let  us  cat  and 
rink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  This  advance  giving  us  the  use  of  a 
ide  extent  of  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  taken 
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(liii!  lulvaiitn^c  of.  The  battalion  of  Royal  Marines  before  thia 
billctod  ut  St.  Sebastian,  went  to  FasRu^cs  and  quickly  erected  a 
battery  on  the  licights  to  the  enstivnitl  of  that  place.  Tlie  8th 
weru  ijuartercd  iu  a  village  half-way,  and  christcnc<l  their  location 
Westminster  Square  and  Constitution  Hill,  and  our  regiment  wm 
quart<:nil  in  the  Farms  Ix'twecu  tlic  Srii  Itegiment  and  Paasagea, 
and  hen;  we  liad  a  few  quiet  days,  with  plenty  of  growing  com  for 
our  hurNOs,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  for  ourselves. 

Wc  had  now  an  nuicli  ground  as  we  were  capable  of  hoLdinn 
even  with  a  Spanish  brigade  commanded  by  (reneral  Tanra^e, 
one  of  the  old  guerilla  chiei's  of  the  time  of  Wellington,  better 
known  iu  history  as  El  Pastor,  or  the  shepherd ;  with  his  force  and 
batteries  erected  at  favourable  points,  wc  had  enough  to  do  to 
liold  onr  own.  Of  our  eleven  foot  regiments,  two,  the  2nd  and 
5tli,  had  been  rubbed  out  and  amalgamated  with  others.  The 
Snd  Lancers  were  stiU  at  or  near ' Vittoria,  doing  good  service, 
and  two  regiments  of  the  Spanish  Brigade  were  generally  useleit, 
and  in  more  tliaii  one  instance  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  Legion ;  the  other  regiment,  the  Chapclgorriet, 
were  a  tine  set  of  fellows,  and  for  bravery  fit  to  fight  alongside  of 
the  very  best  regiment  1  have  ever  seen  before  or  since,  and  theif 
brigadier  wan  a  fine  old  fellow  too,  and  liked  the  English,  as  I 
have  rea-vDii  to  know,  baling  b(!cn  od  more  than  one  sooutiag 
party  with  liim  in  Vittoria. 

From  Antigua  on  our  right  to  Alza  on  our  left  front  wu  a  dii* 
tanec  of  four  miles,  and  some  distance  to  the  left  rear  of  Aln  «u 
Passages,  to  the  left  front  were  the  Pyrenees  melting  away  iu  tha 
^listance,  and  the  River  Bidossit,  at  the  mouth  of  irbich  mi 
Puentarabia,  some  six  or  eight  miles  off,  dividing  Spain  finm 
Prance.  Along  the  whole  of  this  ftunt  batteries  weie  quid^r 
formed  and  armed  at  the  most  advantageous  points,  and  n^ ' 
jiortcd  by  strong  IkkIics  of  infantry,  and  it  was  before  these  dft' 
fences  were  iKrfcctcd  on  the  Utli  of  June  that  the  enemr  date^ 
mined  to  regain  if  possible  some  of  their  lost  ground.  We  oalfifl 
information  that  this  was  their  intention,  and  were  kept  under  ■ 
all  the  night  of  the  8th ;  and  long  before  daylight  on  liie  n 
of  the  9th  wc  conld  sec  from  the  flashings  of  n 
heights  above  Passages  that  the  attack  had  com 
direction,  and  had  no  fear  but  that  the  Boyal  Marinea  a 
Artillery  eould  hold  their  own  there.  After  they  w 
thia  place,  they  came  with  greater  force  upon  / ' 
been  nastyy  fortified  and  loopholed ;  it  was  just  i 
drove  in  the  piquets  and  advanced  up  the  hill, 
cheater  was  there,  and  with  two  gana  of  the  Im ' 
Quarter  Master  Brooks,  literally  swept  themJ 

"Try  that  again,"  said  the  Brigadier;  and,ifMina 

liiii  liiiliiiil.  Iliiij  II tuM  III  ■liiiii  Mil  ■■■iiiftli.  I    1  c 

it  y  a»  too  toii^<r|w^yl^  war  of  Waif4~ 
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escaping  by  swimming  across  the  lake.  The  Chapejuries  or  White 
Caps  had  here  an  obstinate  contest  with  the  Chapelgorries  or  Red 
Caps.  Both  these  regiments  are  filled  with  the  natives  of  Gupis- 
oopoa^  and  were  in  many  instances  personally  known  to  each  otlicr^ 
the  fighting  being  all  the  more  deadly  in  consequence.  When^  later 
in  the  day,  the  ground  was  cleared,  two  of  the  combatants  were 
firand,  one  with  his  teeth  actually  fixed  in  the  cheek  of  his  adver- 
saiy.  Before  noon  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  we  had  returned  home 
to  quarters,  so  little  anxiety  being  shown  as  to  further  demonstra- 
tions, that  our  horses  were  taken  out  to  graze  in  an  adjoiniuf^:  field 
of  standing  com,  it  being  the  turns  of  me  and  my  chum  for  j^rass 
guard ;  as  the  field  was  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  loose  stones,  and 
the  horses  both  tired  and  hungry,  there  was  little  fear  of  their 
straying,  and  I  took  this  opportunity  of  getting  what  I  sjidly 
wanted  (but  what  I  certainly  had  no  right  to  take)  a  little  slcxjp, 
and  I  laid  down  accordingly.  I  must  have  slept  more  than  an 
hour;  when  I  awoke  my  cap  had  ^fallen  oft*  and  a  June  sun  was 
shining  strongly  on  my  head. 

I  felt  very  sick,  and  when  the  men  came  each  to  lead  home  his 
horse  I  took  home  mine,  and  placed  myself  on  the  doctor's  list 
and  received  medicine,  and  was  attended  for  two  days  by  Doctor 
Lardner.  Captain  Oakley  had  not  spoken  to  me  for  months  before 
this,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  he  came  to  me  and 
threatened  me  with  a  flogging  if  I  was  not  at  my  duty  the  next 
niorning.  That  evening  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  he  called  at 
the  doctor's  quarters,  telling  him  that  I  was  a  notorious  skulker, 
riways  shamming;  of  course,  the  doctor  ought  to  have  known 
whether  I  was  ill  or  not,  he  ought  also  to  have  known  that  I  had 
Clever  during  the  whole  ten  months  I  had  been  in  the  regiment 
been  under  his  care  before.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
'he  sapient  doctor  bowed  to  the  dictum  of  the  tyrannical  captain ; 
t&d  on  his  visit  the  next  morning  he  gave  me  a  powder,  saying, 
'  Here,  take  this,  and  go  to  your  duty,  you  are  well  now.''  When 
he  doctor  spoke  so  confidently,  I  tried  to  fancy  he  was  speaking 
he  truth ;  and  groomed  my  horse  the  next  stable  time,  under  the 
pecial  supervision  of  the  Captain  who  attended  stables  for  that 
urpose,  neither  he  nor  I  had  forgotten  the  occurrence  on  Christmas 
ay,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  was  now  about  to  pay  for  the  dinner 
ad  then.  The  artificial  strength  that  the  doctor's  assurance  had 
>r  the  time  given  me  soon  failed,  and  I  crawled  up  a  ladder  and 
lid  down  on  some  brushwood  that  had  been  laid  to  dry  on  the  tie 
earns  of  the  roof,  all  that  I  wanted  was  quietness,  for  which  the 
lace  was  suitable,  and  water,  with  which  my  chum  supplied  me.  I 
ad  been  in  the  loft  forty-eight  hours,  when  Captain  Oakley  again 
isited  the  troop  previous  to  church  parade,  it  being  Sunday 
loming,  and  he  again  made  inquiries  after  me,  though  all  knew 
rhere  I  was,  none  were  willing  to  tell,  all  knew  I  was  really  ill, 
ly  not  eating  my  rations  being  considered  the  true  test,  and 
rden  were  left  that  I  should  aa  soon  as  found,  be  sent  into  the 
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fields  with  a  reaping  hook  and  cut  a  load  of  grass  licfoic  I  came 
back,  tliis  being  one  of  tlie  ways  of  supplying  the  }iorsc». 

As  ttoon  aa  tlic  troop  had  marched  off  I  crawled  dowu  from  iny 
hiding  place,  and  staggered  across  the  fields  towards  Constitution 
Hill,  where  the  troops  were  all  to  assemble  to  hear  the  Colonel  read 
prayers,  I  had  to  crawl  through  the  ditches  and  to  rest  several 
times,  and  came  upon  the  Colonel  through  the  hedge  just  aa  the 
troopn  had  dispersed  on  their  march  to  their  ditt'crent  billeto. 
Colonel  Rait  was  very  much  siirpriscd,  and  rather  indignant  when 
I  in  a  slovenly  undress,  wet  and  muddy,  made  my  appearance  and 
told  my  tale.  The  Adjutant  was  quickly  in  quest  of  Captain 
Oakl(;y,  who  eame  back  and  assumed  a  great  amount  of  indignation, 
saying,  "  J  was  tlic  biggest  thief,  liar,  coward,  and  skulker  iu  tlio 
n^ginicnt."  In  making  this  charge,  the  Captain  had  fortunately 
ovei-sliot  the  mark  ;  the  Colonel  knowing  that  aoinc  of  these  epi- 
thets were  not  dcsen'cd  by  me,  and  moimtiug  his  horse  he  went  olf 
to  St.  Sebastian,  saying  that  he  would  sec  I)octor  Lordlier ;  after 
a  roadside  rest  I  got  back  by  the  main  road,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  house  1  again  saw  Captain  Oakley,  whom  I  pn.sscd  by  with 
a  confused  brain,  in  which  feelings  of  hatred  and  triumph  were 
stinggling  with  dreariness.  Doctor  Lardncr  soon  came  puffing 
up  stairs,  and  examined  me,  it  was  endently  a  question  between 
a  Captain  and  a  Colonel,  now  the  Doc^^tor  looked  at  my  tongue  and 
shook  his  head,  he  felt  my  pulse  and  shook  his  head  still  more,  he 
had  turned  a  deaf  car  to  several  appeals  of  my  comrade  in  my 
favour  this  last  two  days,  and  now  thought  the  least  said  the  betta, 
and  so  in  a  little  time  I  was  being  taken  to  town  in  a  buUock  cart 

I  can  recollect  sitting  down  on  a  bed  in  hospital,  and  drinkiiig; 
some  water,  and  then  they  commenced  cutting  my  liair  prepm- 
tory  to  shaving  my  head,  but  before  the  cutting  was  fisidiea  my 
senses  ga^'e  way  and  all  was  chaos.  Then  I  recollect  Tmking  vp 
suddenly  in  a  dispensary,  surrounded  by  apothccariea.  I  bw 
wandered  from  my  bed,  the  hospital  orderly  wu  called  and  scolded, 
and  I  was  conducted  back  to  the  ward.  The  next  awakesung  aad 
it  was  again  night,  and  the  sound  of  a  gnitfir  accompatded  bj  ch> 
tancts,  came  through  the  open  window,  and  then  the  bugle  aoandl" 
of  early  mom,  being  the  reveille  of  the  regiment  close  by,  and  1 
at  last  became  gradually  conscious  that  I  am  in  hospital,  in  a  vei 
large  square  room,  the  ceiling  supported  by  ])illars  with  beds  a 
rannd  and  rowi  ap  the  centre.  On  my  left  hand  is  a  small  sh^ 
with  a  tin  pot  of  water  otct  my  head,  a  paper  on  which  1  lorf 
there  is  my  name,  regiment,  and  complaint,  hmin  fc^rr,  udmitte 
on  the  14tli,  every  day'i  treatment  is  on  this  paper,  und  ever 
daj'i  Temorlu.  DeUriona,  this  la  the  21st,  I  put  my  leg»  out  a 
1>ed,  and  rtand  vp  only  to  &11  down  lilte  an  empty  sack.  The  h 
on  nnr  left  ia  oocnpiea  fay  Nelacm,  a  Korfolk  man,  who  helps  i 
into  bed  again,  7011  am  very  weak  lie  says,  ami  indeed  it  is  tr 
tnteaHj  cobkb  die  doettm,  Qkvs  arc  three  fur  thix  ward«  1 
Ito  itttle  nn  lAo  tUan^  mB.'Du^tan.  oi  ^^t:  UiOei^  nmiM  *k 
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he  finds  I  have  come  to  my  scascs,  and  tells  mc  that  if  I  take  car;- 
I  shall  soon  get  well ;  and  oli  I  how  I  hope  I  may,  and  Low  slight 
I  feel  is  the  hold  of  life  I  have  at  present ;  my  milk  diet  is  changed 
for  sometliing  more  strengthening ;  and  how  well  I  reracmher, 
when  one  day  a  sergeant  of  the  Ith  regiment  came  to  my  l)edside 
with  his  gill  of  wine,  never  Iwfore  or  since  have  I  ever  tasted  any- 
thing to  compare  to  it,  and  often  of  later  years  and  imder  more 
favourable  circiunstances  have  I  wished  to  he  able  to  pay  that  man 
a  thon!<and  fold.  All  the  convalesccmts  make  much  of  me,  as  one 
taken  from  the  grave,  the  doctor  whom  I  shall  always  gratefully 
remember,  though  kind  to  all  seeins  kinder  still  to  mc,  and  Juliii- 
stonc  of  the  Riflcn,  who  has  Iwcn  a  doctor  himself  sayaj  "  he  never 
expected  me  to  turn  the  corner."  It  ia,  however,  some  daya 
before  I  recognise  from  the  window  the  scones  that  ought  to  be 
familiar.  There  is  the  Royalist  brig  and  the  Salamander,  both  sliijia 
of  war,  mth  the  lighthouse  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and 
our  old  qiinrtprs,  the  hospital  of  Misreennla,  on  the  edge  of  the 
sands  in  the  centre  of  the  bay ;  bnt  it  takes  mc  nion;  than  one  day 
to  sec  them  lus  I  have  seen  them  licfore.  Opposite  me  is  one  of 
the  ercw  of  the  James  Witt,  he  lost  his  leg  at  Bilboa,  and  was 
cured,  he  is  here  now  with  fever  and  is  fitting  hearty,  and  his 
raiee  sonnds  all  over  the  room  like  a  drum,  bnt  he  again  relapsed 
and  died  before  I  was  well. 

Nelson  was  invalided  for  home,  and  left  ho$ipital  to  jc"  on  board 
ship,  envied  hy  mc  and  many  more,  but  came  back  that  same 
evening,  refusing  to  embark  unless  he  was  paid  his  buL-k  pay  before 
Boing  on  board.  On  the  second  night  after  he  had  eome  back  to 
bifl  old  bed,  I  had  jnst  awoke  from  a  two  hours'  sleep,  wlien  by  tlie 
Vaa  light  of  a  large  lamp  hanging  fi-om  the  ceiling  1  saw  Nelson's 
lied  empty,  on  sitting  up  I  found  he  was  kneeling  on  the  other  side 
irith  his  face  restiug  on  the  coverlid,  reaching  my  hand  over  I 
placed  it  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  then  got  np  and  called  the 
nderly,  trho  was  sleeping  on  the  floor  at  some  distance,  and  we 
lifted  up '  all  that  was  left  of  poor  Nelson,  straightened  liis  limbs 
md  covered  the  sheet  over  him. 

When  a  man  is  weak  in  body  himself,  he  ia  more  likely  to  take 

note  of  death  in  o^ers  than  in  full  health ;  when  in  the  bustle  of 

m  engagement  you  lost  a  mate,  it  was  soon  forgotten  or  passed 

nor  aa'  a  thing  c£  course ;  "  his  luek  to-day,  mine  perhaps  to- 

OiTOWj"  or  as  another  might  observe,  "ifs  what  he  took  the 

dlling  for ;"  but  a  soldier  does  not  ba^aio  for  being  done  to  death 

ftier  by-4he  tyranny  of  his  officer  or  ^e  neglect  of  his  doctor.     I 

lia  had  witnessed  sad  instanecs  of  .deaths  ariiing  from  both  these 

niBce,  and  who  had  myself  nearly  been  a  -victim,  b^an  as  I  le- 

^ed  tny  health  to  prixe  my  life  more,  and  to  take  more  note  of 

ath  in  others.     Three  days  after  the  deat^  of  Nelson,  a  man  vai 

taght  in  with  brain  fever,  he  waa  vciT  qniet  when  laid  on  the 

Dr,  while  a  bed  was  being  arranged  ror  him,  but  afterwirda 

Bame  so  violent  that  he  had  to  bo  tied  hand,  lai  ftxAt'vUft.  tha 
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hvistcd  aliccts,  his  constant  cry  being  Frazcr !  Frazcr  I  Some  time 
atlcr  tlic  doctor,  not  my  doctor,  came  in,  and  with  tlie  assiHtance  of 
tiic  apothecary,  udniiui.stcrcd  somctliii^  to  poor  George  Hill  (that 
was  Ilia  name)  that  had  the  ctt'cet  of  quieting  him  immediately.  I 
wan  strong  cnuiigli  at  tliis  time  to  walk  aboiitj  and  went  over  to 
my  gosaip  Sergeant  Johnstone,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  calm 
that  Jiad  auecccdcd  the  noisy  outcry  of  "  tVazcr,  they  arc  murdering 
nic,"  when  the  doctor  came  a^ain  with  a  candle,  and,  after  looking 
at  him,  wijictl  the  ]iatient'H  mouth  with  his  silk  pocket  haodker- 
eliicf,  a  somewhat  unusual  course  I  thought ;  and  taking  doim  the 
usual  paper  with  tlie  man's  name  and  complaint  on  it,  walked  out 
"  What  has  he  taken  the  paper  away  for?"  said  1.  "O!  hcwon'twant 
it  any  mon;,"  said  Johnstone  with  somewhat  of  a  grim  smile;  "the 
man  is  dead."  I  could  not  at  first  believe  this  ;  but  a  few  minutes 
after,  orderlies  came  taking  off  the  fastenings  from  liis  legs  and 
arms,  carried  him  out  and  laid  him  in  the  usiutl  place.  "  What  was 
in  that  spoon  ?"  said  I  to  Johustonc ;  "  tell  me  wliat  was  in  that 
spoon."  "  You're  a  spoon  yourself,"  said  Johnstone  somewhat  petn- 
htritly,  "  if  lie  liad  bct^ii  allowed  to  go  on  that  way  all  night,  lie  would 
Ikuc  killed  half-a-dozen  with  his  noise  before  morning."  TTiew 
might  have  been  a  deal  of  truth  in  what  Jolmstonc  said,  but  hov 
fervently  I  thanked  Cioil  that  my  fever  had  been  a  quiet  one. 

Two  beds  on  my  left  lay  a  man  nearly  welt,  MacClain,  he  hod 
1x;eu  a  Scotch  tinker,  and  almost  every  niglit  he  used  to  recite  to 
an  admiring  and  attentive  audicnri;  one  or  more  stories  from  the 
Ardbiaii  NightH.  Xo  dcseription  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the  talent 
[Kisscssrd  by  this  man,  he  was  very  eoiTcet  in  Ida  version^  but  Ikw 
Hat  would  have  been  the  mere  reading  of  the  stories  comparDdwiA 
his  recital,  the  words,  as  he  used  them,  seeming  to  bring  the  icena 
b^'forc  you  like  a  panorama,  and  if  eastern  story  tellers  have  ontf 
a  titUe  of  his  talcut,  then  there  is  a  greater  cnjoymcat  for  illitante 
orientals,  tlian  can  he  procured  to  a  reading  people  from  a.  host  of 
circulating  libraries.  Great  was  our  loss  when  this  roan  left  lio»< 
pital.  Scandal  had  no  chance  against  fiction,  as  represented  hf 
him,  but  after  he  left  we  used  of  an  evening  to  gather  in  oot«ie% 
the  strong  round  the  beds  of  the  weak,  and  scandalize  tin  oSoeM 
of  the  Legion  generally,  and  those  of  whom  we  had  a  pwical 
knowledge  in  particular.  Statements  were  made  by  some  who  h 
been  eye  witnesses,  and  by  others  wlio  had  been  sufferers.  ' 
special  cruelty  of  any  commanding  oliicer  was  related,  but  it  « 
quickly  shown  to  be  nothing  special,  three  or  four  being  ready  ti 
give  parallel  cases.  If  there  was  one  who  shone  out  moru  oonx] 
cuoDS  than  the  rest  it  vaa  Colonel  Swan  of  the  5th  Hegiment ; 
was  commanded  1^  him  Snaa  its  formation  in  September,  IST 
mttil  ita  dissolution  in  Febiuuy,  1836,  and  was  reduced  in  th 
aix  montiia  to  one*tbixd  of  ita  original  strength.     He  bcgui  to  d 

""'     ^~"      "■*  «       »     »        jj^  and,  to  inure  tl 

to  those  to  whioh.  Cl 
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irch  his  men  through  a  pond  in  preference  to  dry  ground,  and  a 
arsh  -was  his  preferred  ground  for  a  field  day.  (I,  myself,  was  an 
e  witness  of  this  at  Brevieska.)  Sickness  was  a  necessary  conse- 
ence,  to  cure  which  the  drummer  was  as  frequently  called  in  as 
e  doctor.  Colonel  Kirby  of  the  Ist  Regiment  had  eleven  flogged 
Brevieska  in  one  day.  Captain  Howe  of  the  Artillery  killed  a 
sui  in  the  stables  by  running  him  through  with  a  pitchfork, 
tzgerald,  Shaw,  Cannon,  of  all  these  names,  the  men  had  tales  to 
1,  and  cruelties  to  relate,  so  gross  that  they  sounded  like  gigantic 
sehoods,  yet,  why  should  I  disbelieve  when  I  could  tell  of  like 
itances  in  my  own  regiment  not  with  colonels  but  with  captains. 
The  Generals  also  came  in  for  their  share ;  it  was  said  that 
moral  Evans  proposed  publicly  at  mess  one  evening,  the  health 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  this  toast  was  presently  capped  by 
•igadier  Chichester,  who  gave  the  health  of  Daniel  O^Connell,  a 
eater  man  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  arguments  and  high 
>rds  were  the  result,  settled  at  last  by  General  Evans,  who  said 
^t  the  Duke's  health  was  drank  as  a  soldier  and  not  as  a  politi- 
m,  and  as  such  he  of  course  was  not  to  be  compared  with  any 
e.  The  most  pleasing  piece  of  gossip  I  heard  was,  that  Captain 
ikley's  cup  of  iniquity  was  at  length  full,  and  that  he  had  left 
3  troop.  I  do  not  know  when  Captain  Small  left  E  troop,  but 
was  shortly  after  Colonel  Rait  took  command,  who  carried  out 
B  duties  of  the  regiment  in  a  very  diflerent  manner  than  had 
en  done  by  his  predecessor.  In  May  and  June  printed  bills 
jre  picked  up  all  over  the  lines,  inviting  the  Legion  to  desert  to 
on  Carlos,  with  a  regular  tariff  given  of  prices,  from  a  Lancer 
lly  accoutred  and  mounted  down  to  a  foot  soldier  unarmed :  this 
id  the  effect  in  some  measure,  and  two  piquets  of  our  regiment, 
le  from  A  troop  and  one  from  D  troop,  deserted  in  the  middle 
■  the  day  into  the  Carlist  lines.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  called, 
id  the  tyranny  of  Captains  Hely  and  Oakley  were  so  glaring  that 
)th  were  desired  to  resign,  our  Captain  from  interest  made  in  his 
ivour,  being  sent  to  Corban  Convent  in  charge  of  the  convalescent 
epdt  there,  still  being  on  the  strength  of  the  troop,  which  from 
lis  time  was  commanded  by  the  Senior  Lieutenant  E.  Moore. 
Hiile  I  was  in  hospital  the  movement  was  made  from  Passages 
long  the  coast  to  Fuentarabia ;  it  was  generally  considered  a  very 
itdly  managed  affair,  ending  in  the  loss  of  some  three  hundred 
ten  on  our  side,  and  about  twice  as  many  on  the  side  of  the 
lemy.  I  know  but  little  of  this  affair,  but  while  the  greater  part 
four  army  waa  engaged  on  the  left,  the  enemy  advanced  on  the 
metza,  a  hill  near  our  centre,  and  occupied  it.  A  few  days  before 
came  out  of  hospital  a  squabble  began  concerning  the  period  of 
arvitude.  The  first  part  of  our  regiment  enlisted  in  June,  drilled 
t  Kingston,  and  sent  to  Spain  in  the  Lord  Lyndock,  were^  or  said 
|ey  were,  enlisted  for  one  year  only ;  when  I  enlisted  the  posting 
m  said  very  plainly  for  two  years,  but  what  agreement  there  was 
L  the  first  instance^  I  of  course  cannot  say;  when,  however,  a 
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twelvemonths  had  r\pircd  nil  the  Lt/ndock  men  claimed  their  dis- 
rliHi-gc.  The  oliiim  was  allcjncd ;  and  after  f;iviiig  up  airas  and 
uecoutremciits,  alrout  one  Inindred  were  mai-clied  into  St.  Sebastian 
uikI  billeted  tlierc,  prep,tratoiy  ns  they  ttiought  to  bciiig  seat 
liome.  Ill  a.  few  days,  however,  different  coiitiscla  prevailed,  and 
they  were  ordered  back  to  their  duty,  and  as  they  refused  to  marcb 
hack  as  ordered,  two  companies  of  the  lOtli  were  brought  in,  and 
the  LaiiccfM,  unarmed  as  they  were,  had  notliing  for  it  but  to  obey. 
'I'liey  were  marched  back  to  the  hospital  of  ISIisrecordia,  and  tbe 
iimr  first  files,  who  had  nrfused  to  move  off  at  the  word  of  com- 
iiiEiiid,  weiv  tried  by  a  dnimhcail  eourt-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
flijgged. 

On  tlic  hill  directly  above  us  was  the  convent  of  St.  Barthoki- 
incw,  and  in  it  were  quartered  the  8th  regiment,  who  were  directly 
iiiterc-stcd,  as  tliey  too  had  enlisted  for  one  year  only,  and  in  len 
than  a  month  their  time  would  have  expired.  It  was  just  at  this 
important  prisis  of  affairs  that  I  eamc  out  of  hof<pital,  in  the  latter 
end  of  July,  and  found  the  barrack-room  iu  a  state  of  confosion, 
arms  and  aeccnitrenieuts  Iwing  littered  all  over  the  place,  and  Se^ 
{fcaut  Jemmy  O'Brien  and  half  a  dozen  more  forming  thcBtrength 
of  my  troop.  In  barrack  in  the  inner  court  beneath  were  half  tha 
H'^imcnt  formed  up  without  arras ;  the  Adjutaiit-Genenl  and  a 
lot  more  of  tbe  staff  seated  and  standing  round  a  rude  table,  and 
fciiir  prisoners  in  charge  of  a  guard  of  the  8tli  regiment.  As  I  looked 
from  tiie  ^viudow  on  this  sc<nie  Ijcneath,  I  could  moat  Ukelj  soe 
better  into  the  game  than  those  who  were  playing  it.  The  Ull 
above  was  crowded  with  the  soldieni  of  the  8th,  all  of  whom  had 
tbcir  bayoiiet-4  and  some  of  their  muskets,  and  as  soon  aa  the  oaaiU 
martial  van  read,  acnteiicing  tliosq  four  men  to  I  forget  how  many 
dozen,  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  armed  party  delibentetj 
unfixed  his  bayonet,  and  turning  the  muzslc  dowuirarda,  leant  on 
tlic  butt  he  gave  no  word  of  command,  but  his  example  waa  fidr* 
lowed  by  all  the  armed  party,  and  I  was  well  assured  that  in  the 
very  first  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  canV  the  sentence  into  dhot 
that  the  whole  of  the  8tb  regiment  would  have  rushed  down  aad 
put  It  stop  to  the  proceedings,  in  a  very  summary  manner,  ~' 
officers,  however,  thought  it  more  pnideut  to  forgive  tbe  » 
ringleaders,  and  the  iufbrmatiou  was  formally  given  ti 
Leon's  engagement  with  the  Spauis)]  Government  would  i 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1B37. 

When  the  twelvemonths  of  the  8th  regiment  had  expired,  tl 
alio  had  their  little  game,  as  it  ended  iu  a  promise  of  pay,  « 
six  months  of  which  was  in  arrearii,  and  of  the  eighty  of  the  n 
atnbbom  being  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Sautuna,  whore  they  i 
little  food  and  ten  clothing,  their  great  coats  having  been  t  ' 
tram  thembetorB  th^  wen  aent  imiAip  board,  to  go  home  a 
si^pOMd  i  and  there,  at  Santona,  4nvare  worked  i  n 
and  naked,  under  t^  bt^imeta  ofj^Bdah  Infantry ,- 
a  aMBdal  to  the  gpTCBBttNii^ejtf^ 
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0  the  country  that  had  allowed  the  31  to  be  enlisted  in  so  unsatis- 
actorv  a  manner. 

Sometime  in  the  snmmer,  one  of  those  chronic  political  revo- 
ations  took  place  at  Madrid^  commemorated  at  St.  Sebastian  by 
he  firing  of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells ;  my  only  acquaintance  in 
he  town  was  Portuguese  Jack,  a  wine  shop-keeper,  who  could 
peak  English,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  got  his  full  share  of 
he  Legion's  custom  in  the  Callec  Fescadara.  John  had,  so  he  said 
erved  the  Great  Duke,  and  being  a  politician,  gave  me  the  foUow- 
ng  explanation  of  the  state  of  affairs,  says  he,  "  They  have  murdered 
he  governor  of  Madrid,  and  proclaimed  a  constitution,  it's  a  way 
hey  have  when  they  want  a  change  of  ministry. 

The  Basque  provinces  have  always  enjoyed  privileges  not  con- 
eded  to  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  they  tax  themselves,  and  make 
heir  own  laws,  which  are  administered  by  the  alcadies  of  the  dif- 
erent  districts.  The  affairs  of  the  whole  province  being  settled  by 
Junta  or  assembly  of  alcadies.  It  is  said  that  this  government 
AS  been  common  to  the  Basquencies  for  more  than  a  thousand 
ears,  and  has  consequently  made  the  people  very  different  to  the 
est  of  the  Spaniards.  If  Jack  is  to  be  believed,  the  Northern 
Vhale  Fishery  first  originated  with  them,  their  agriculture  and 
mercantile  resources  are  greater  than  in  the  southern  parts,  and 
he  climate,  though  less  favourable,  has  given  vigour  and  indiLstry  to 
heinhabitants,contra8ting  favourably  with  the  idlencssof  tlie  south. 

The  war  commenced  by  the  government  attempting  to  deprive 
hem  of  their  immunities,  and  they  did  well,  in  this  case,  to  defend 
heir  privileges,  but  had  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  made 
he  mistake  of  fighting  for  freedom  at  home,  and  tyranny  abroad, 
icaded  by  Zamuelcamegui ;  they  fought  well  until  he  was  wounded 
it  Bilboa,  and  doctored  to  death  by  the  priests,  who  tlien  had  it  all 
ieir  own  way.  So  far  the  Carlists,  said  Jack.  As  to  tlie  Cliristinos, 
•0  long  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  be,  he  cither  Cordova  or  Espe- 
Wo,  has  his  present  influence,  being  for  the  time  virtually  the  head 
tf  the  government,  so  long  will  the  war  last.  And  I  think  that 
Portuguese  Jack  took  a  very  sensible  view  of  the  subject. 

The  very  first  duty  I  did  after  recovering  my  strength  was 
s  colonel's  orderly.  Our  new  clothing  had  been  served  out,  and  I 
as  very  clean  and  smart,  but  I  had  no  shirt  on.  There  wer^ 
any  more  like  me  in  this  respect,  but  that  gave  me  no  comfort. 
^e  had  received  no  pay  for  seven  months,  but  now  that  the  whole 
'  the  Legion  had  been  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  our  General  had 
stirred  himself,  so  that  we  had  great  promises  and  a  small  advance 
one  real  per  diem  to  each  man,  which  was  laid  out  in  cofiee, 
gar,  and  vegetables ;  and  in  comparison  with  the  rude  cooking  of 
e  winter  and  spring,  we  were  living  in  luxury ;  then  came  our 
w  clothing  of  excellent  make  and  materials.  Jackets  like  the 
til  Lancers  wore  in  India  some  seven  years  later,  excepting  that 
r  facings  were  yellow  instead  of  blue  ;  trowsers  of  black  with  a 
IT  of  brass  buttons  down  the  side  and  aiguiletts  from  the  shakoe^ 
^ped  across  the  breast  as  much  like  a  general  as  \)09sible  -,  and 
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vitli  clean  gloves  siiiil  belts,  mid  bright  spurs  and  scabbanl,  aiid 
rciii^wcil  bcHlth,  I  wuLked  jauntily  into  St.  SebaHti:in,  and  should 
havo  Ixfu  VL-ry  liappy  indeed,  if  I  had  only  a  sliii-t  on.  On  re- 
turning home  i'rom  ray  duties  on  the  next  day,  I  took  a  short  cut 
aen>ss  tho  sands,  and  my  attention  was  taken  by  a  French  lu^^^ 
that  in  making  for  the  quay  had  miyscd  stays  and  had  gone  on  the 
rocks  that  fringed  the  bay  between  the  sands  and  the  town  walls. 
It  w-.tn  a  tine  day,  but  tlie  wiud  was  blowing  strongly  ;  and  Ijcfore 
I  had  got  home  the  lugger  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  taken  off  my  best  clothea  her  cargo  (tubs  of  wine),  waa  floating 
about  and  was  driven  by  the  wind  into  shallow  water,  and  all  in 
the  l):irraeks,  two  troops,  going  iu  up  to  their  waists  aud  making 
priKCK,  We  eould,  l)ciug  close  at  home,  secure  our  tulw  quickly  by 
rolling  them  into  the  stables  and  covering  them  with  straw ;  not  so 
witli  the  8th,  ivho  had  to  roll  their  tubs  a  quai'tcr  of  a  mile  up  hill, 
and  they  were  soon  interfered  with  by  a  strong  detachment  of 
Spanish  marines  arriving  at  the  double  aiul  surroimdiug  with  fixed 
bayonets  two  of  the  casks ;  they  might  just  as  well  liavc  tried  to 
stop  the  wind  that  was  blowing  so  strimgly,  and  so  profitaldy  for 
us  wreckers.  Dive  was  the  wrath  and  lowl  the  cry  of  the  irritated 
Olasgowegians,  all  nut  on  duty  sweeping  down  the  liill  like  an 
avclanehc,  carrying  the  marines  with  them  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  where  there  were  more  tubs  to  fish  for ;  one  tub  was  stood  oa 
an  cud,  and  the  head  knocked  out,  aud  the  marines  were  told  that 
was  their  share,  and  they  might  take  it  or  leave  it.  If  over  two 
otKcers  were  frightened,  the  ofKcers  of  that  party  of  marines  were 
frightened.  On  that  occasion  suiTounded  as  they  were  by  three  or 
four  hundred  (ilasgow  keelies,  all  liulf  mad  with  cxeitement,  and 
anmc  more  than  half  drunk  with  copious  draughts  taken  from  the 
open  cask,  some  drinking  irom  mess  tius,  others  from  their  capi, 
and  the  lioUovr  of  their  hands ;  when  the  cask  was  half  empty  the 
Ktrnggle  for  the  remainder  was  so  great  that  it  was  upset,  and  the 
tiark  red  fluid  swallowed  up  ia  the  sands.  This  divenion  hanng 
allowed  the  parties  above  to  deliver  their  tubs  in  safety,  and  no 
more  coming  ashore,  the  marines  retired  to  the  town  frmn  tlicir 
bootless  errand.  Like  sensible  men  our  Colonel  and  Adjntuit 
gave  IIS  up  for  a  bad  job,  at  any  rate  they  left  us  alone  until  Utt 
wine  was  all  drank.  I  could  not  describe  the  scenes  iu  the  luumA 
when  wine  waa  to  be  had  without  stint.  In  the  spring  ve  codU 
water  our  horses  firom  a  tank  in  the  court  yard ;  Dnt  the  annuff 
had  dried  this  up;  and  on  this  occasion.  Jemmy  0'Brieu> 
another,  drove  the  horses  like  a  flock  of  sheep  into  the  4 
watered  them  at  the  big  well  there.  On  the  third  day  the  ^E 
paticBce,  and  what  was  more  to  the  purpose  the  wine  woa  Q  ' 
and  the  r^jiment  returned  to  its  accustomed  sobriety. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  MOORE,  K.B. 

IR  JOHN  MOORE  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  tlie  ISth  November, 
^  1761.  His  father.  Dr.  Moore,  was  a  physician  and  a  writer 
some  repute ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Professor  Simson, 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  niece  of  Robert  Simson,  the 
lebrated  geometrician.  John  Moore  was  sent  to  the  high  school 
Glasgow,  but,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  his  father  being  appointed  to 
ke  charge  of  the  yoimg  Duke  of  Hamilton,  during  a  tour  and 
sidence  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  he  was  taken  with  them, 
d  a  warm  ficiendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  boys,  which 
ly  terminated  with  death.  When  Moore  was  only  fifteen  years 
age  the  Duke  of  Argyle  obtained  for  him  an  ensigncy  in  the 
at  Regiment,  and  he  at  once  entered  that  profession  which  he 
terwards  so  nobly  adorned.  He  embraced  his  career  with  the 
dings  and  sentiments  of  a  soldier,  and  felt  that  a  perfect  know- 
ige  and  an  exact  performance  of  the  humble,  but  important, 
ties  of  a  subaltern  officer,  are  the  best  foundations  for  subse- 
ent  military  fame ;  and  lus  ardent  mind,  while  it  looked  forward 
those  briUiant  achievements  for  which  it  was  formed,  applied 
elf  with  energy  and  exemplary  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  that 
ktion. 

In  the  school  of  regimental  duty  he  obtained  that  correct 
owledge  of  his  profession  so  essential  to  the  proper  direction  of 
e  gallant  spirit  of  the  soldier ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  establish 
i^aracteristic  order  and  regularity  of  conduct,  because  the  troops 
md  in  their  leader  a  striking  example  of  the  discipline  which  he 
forced  on  others. 
Having  risen  to  command,  he  signalised  his  name  in  the  West 
dies,  in  Holland,  and  in  Egypt.  The  imremitting  attention 
ih  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  every  branch  of  his 
ofession  obtained  him  the  confidence  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
d  he  became  the  companion  in  arms  of  that  iIL\iatTvo\s&  o^^eet^ 
Vol.  if.  Qt  ^ 
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who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  vietorioiis  troops  in  an  action  which 
maintained  the  superiority  of  Great  Britain  over  the  arms  of 
France.     Thus  Sir  John  Moore,  at  an  early  period,  obtained,  with 
general  approbation,  that  conspicuous  station  in  which  he  glo- 
riously terminated  his  useful  and  honourable  life.     His  gallant 
deeds  and  noble  death  at  Corunna,  his  love  for  the  poorest  of  his 
comrades,  and  his  devoted  friendship  for  those  who  had  the  priri- 
lege  of  being  near  him,  are  all  matters  of  history,  and  need  not  be 
touched  upon  in  these  few  lines.     On  the  16th  January,  1809,  he 
died  a  soldier^s  death,  having  been  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the 
chest.     His  burial  has  been  immortalized  by  the  exquisite  verses 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  one  of  the  finest  of  which  may  be 
quoted  as  peculiarly  felicitous  in  its  application  to  a  man  who  was 
proud  to  call  himself  simply  a  soldier — 

"  No  uselefls  coffin  enclosed  liis  breast, 

Nor  in  slieet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 
But  he  lay  hke  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  aroimd  him.'* 

Sir  John  Hope  (afterwards  Earl  of  Hopetown),  in  his  despatd 
to  Government  upon  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  concluded  with 
this  passage : — "  To  you,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Moore,  I  need 
not  expatiate  on  the  loss  the  army  and  his  country  have  sustained 
by  his  death.  His  fall  has  deprived  me  of  a  valuable  friend,  to 
whom  long  experience  of  his  worth  had  sincerely  attached  me. 
But  it  is  chiefly  on  public  grounds  that  I  must  lament  the  blow. 
It  will  be  the  consolation  of  every  one  who  loved  or  respected  his 
manly  character,  that,  after  conducting  the  army  through  an 
arduous  retreat  with  consummate  firmness,  he  has  terminated  a 
career  of  distinguished  honour  by  a  death  that  has  given  the 
enemy  additional  reason  to  respect  the  name  of  a  British  soldier. 
Like  the  immortal  Wolfe,  he  is  snatched  from  his  country  at  an 
early  period  of  a  life  spent  in  her  service ;  like  Wolfe,  his  last 
moments  were  gilded  by  the  prospect  of  success,  and  cheered  bf 
the  acclamations  of  victory ;  like  Wolfe,  also,  his  memory  will  for 
ever  remain  sacred  in  that  country  which  he  sincerely  loved,  and 
which  he  had  so  faithfully  sensed.'' 

The  life  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  spent  amongst  the  troops. 
During  the  season  of  repose,  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  care 
and  instruction  of  the  ofiicer  and  soldier ;  in  war,  he  courted  ser- 
vice in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Regardless  of  personal  consi- 
derations, he  esteemed  that  to  which  his  country  called  him  the 
post  of  honour ;  and  by  his  undaunted  spirit,  and  imconqueraUe 
perseverance,  he  pointed  the  way  to  victory. 

As  the  Duke  of  York  pointed  out  in  general  orders^  aftehii 

death,  the  benefits  derived  to  an  army  from  the  example  of  a  dii- 

tinguished  commander  do  not  terminate  at  his  death.    EQs  wirtoea 

live  in  the  recoUec^ioTL  of  ld%  aafiociates,  and  his  fame  remains  the 

strongest  incentive  to  gceaX.  ^oA  ^otvssva  ^kSoss^^ 
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A  STOKY  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  AND  THE  DE8EET. 

By  OUIDA. 

Author  of  "  Held  in  Bondage"  " Slrathmore,"  ^t,  if-e. 

ChAPTEE   XXVI. — ClGAEETTE   IN  COUNCIL. 

"  f^APORAL  Gaiton,  M.  le  Commandant  voua  ordonne  d«  vent 
^^  presenter  ches  iui  ee  aoir,  a  dix  heurei  precitiment ;  en  lid  appar- 
tant  loutes  ces  petilei  chases  r]ue  vous  aveg  gravhs  ; — aurtout  Us  pieces 
Jet  eehecs." 

The  Hwift  sli&rp  voice  of  a  young  officer  of  his  regiment  wak- 
ened Cecil  from  his  miising,  as  he  weiit  od  his  way  down  the 
crowded,  tortuous,  stifling  street.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  catch  the 
sense  of  the  words,  and  to  halt,  giving  the  salute,  before  the  Chas- 
Hiu's  skittish  little  Barhary  marc  had  galloped  past  him,  scattering 
the  people  right  and  left,  knocking  over  a  sweetmeat  geller,  upset- 
ting a  string  of  maizC'laden  mules,  jostling  a  venerable  marabout 
on  to  an  impudcat  little  grisctte,  and  laming  an  old  Moor  as  he 
totteted  to  his  mosque,  without  any  apology  for  any  of  the 
mudiief,  in  the  customary  sans-facon,  devU-may-eare  insolence, 
which  make  "Roumis"  and  "  Bureaueratie"  alike  execrated  by 
tha  indigcnons  populace  with  a  detestation  that  the  questionable 
benefits  of  civilised  importations  can  do  very  little  to  counter- 
balance in  the  fiery  breasts  of  "  les  ArbiR." 

Cecil  involuntarily  stood  still,  looking  after  him,  thinkios 
little  of  the  rider,  much  of  the  message.  His  face  darkened,  and 
lue  teeth  chised  harder  on  the  pipe-stem.  All  orders  that  touched 
OB  the  lervice,  even  where  harabest  and  most  unweloome,  he  had 
tnght  hiwiflf  to  take  without  any  hesitation,  till  he  now  scarcely 
Ut  tiw  oheck  of  the  steel  curb ;  but  to  be  ordered  thus,  like  a 
Imk^fi — ^to  take  hia  wares,  thus  like  a  hawker  1 — 

i.eoUcAff.'    We  are  soldiers,  not  traders — aren't  we? 

, l^l^at,  M.  le   GalotaiS?     You  are  no  pedlar^-eh? 

,   IP^tielE  you  would  rather  risk  being  court-martialled  end 
at,  than  take  roiu-  irary  toys  ita  the  Black  Hawk's  talons  ?" 
Cecil  glanced  up  in  astonishment  at  the  divination  and  trans- 

lion  of  hill  thoughts,  to  encounter  the  bright,  beaming,  &lcon  eyes 

of  Cigarette  looking  do.wn  on  him  from  a  little  oval  casement  abore, 

dark  att  pitch  within,  and  whose  embraanre,  with  ita  rim  of  gm 

stone  coping,  set  off  like  a  pictore-fiame,  witii  a  heaT^  bask  grouna 

^df  oflglased  Rembrandt  shadow,  the  blight  jdqaant  head  cf  Uie 

^KRiie-da-Drapeau,  with  her  pontang,  ■cazlot, '       ' '       " 


II,  with  her  poutang,  ■cazlot,  '"''"^t^w  Vras,  «&. 
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banded  foraging  cap  set  on  curls  as  silken  and  jetty  as  any  Uack 
Irish  settler's. 

''  Bun  jour,  ma  belle  !^^  he  answered^  with  a  little  wearinessi 
lifting  his  fez  to  her  with  a  certain  sense  of  annoyance^  that  tliis 
young  Bohemian  of  the  barracks^  this  child  with  her  slang  and 
ber  satire,  should  always  be  in  his  way  like  his  shadow. 

'^  Bon  jour,  mon  brave  r  returned  Cigarette^  contemptuouslT. 
''  We  are  not  so  ceremonious  as  all  that  in  Algiers !  Grood  felloWi 
you  should  be  a  chamberlain^  not  a  corporal.  ^Vliat  fine  manneni 
mon  Dieu  V^ 

She  was  incensed^  and  piqued,  and  proyoked.  She  had  been 
ready  to  forgiye  him  because  he  caryed  so  wonderfully,  and  sold 
the  caryings  for  his  comrade  at  the  hospital;  she  was  holdin|[ 
out  the  oUye  branch  after  her  own  petulant  fashion;  and  she 
thought,  if  he  had  had  any  grace  in  him,  he  woidd  haye  responded 
with  some  such  florid  compliment  as  those  for  which  she  iras 
accustomed  to  box  the  ears  of  her  admirers,  and  would  hare 
swung  himself  up  to  the  coping,  to  touch,  or  at  least  try  to  touch, 
those  sweet,  firesh,  crimson  lips  of  hers,  that  were  like  a  half- 
opened  damask  rose.  Modesty  is  apt  to  go  to  the  wall  in  camps, 
and  poor  little  Cigarette's  notions  of  the  great  passion  were  venr 
simple,  rudimentary,  and,  certes,  in  no  way  coy.  How  should 
they  be  ?  she  had  tossed  about  with  the  army,  like  one  of  the 
tassels  to  their  standards,  blowing  whicheyer  way  the  breath  of 
war  floated  her,  and  had  experienced,  or  thought  she  had  expe- 
rienced, as  many  affairet  as  the  yeriest  Don  Juan  among  them, 
though  her  heart  had  neyer  been  much  concerned  in  them,  but 
had  beaten  scarce  a  shade  quicker,  if  a  lunge  in  a  duel,  or  a  shot 
from  an  Indigene,  pounced  off  with  her  hero  of  the  hour  to  Hades. 

"Fine  manners!"  echoed  Cecil,  with  a  smile:  "my  poor 
child,  haye  you  been  so  biiffetted  about  that  you  haye  neyer  been 
treated  with  conmionest  courtesy  ?" 

"  Whew  V'  cried  the  little  lady,  blowing  a  puff  of  smoke  down 
on  him.  "  None  of  your  pity  for  me,  my  ci-devant !  Bufletted 
about  ?  Nom  du  diable !  do  you  suppose  anybody  eyer  did  any- 
thing with  me  that  I  didn't  choose  ?  If  you  had  as  much  power 
as  I  have  in  the  army,  Chateauroy  would  not  send  for  you  to  sell 
your  toys  like  a  pedlar.     You  are  a  slaye !  I  am  a  soyereign  V 

With  which  she  tossed  back  her  graceful,  spirited  head,  as 
though  the  gold  band  of  her  cap  were  the  gold  band  of  a  diadem. 
She  was  yery  proud  of  her  station  in  the  army  of  Afirica,  and 
glorified  her  privileges  with  all  a  child's  vanity. 

He  listened,  amused  with  her  boastful  supremacy;  but  the 
last  words  touched  him  with  a  certain  pang  just  in  that  moment 
He  felt  like  a  slave — a  slave  who  must  obqr  his  tyrant^  or  go  out 
and  die  like  a  dog. 

"  Well,  yes,"  he  said,  slowly, ''  I  am  a  slaye^  I  fear.  I  wish  a 
Bedouin  flissa  would  cut  my  thndls  in  two." 

He  spoke  jcatm^yi Wt  iSkines^  ^^i%]&  ^  >k&s6&  ^C  aadneia  in  die 
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ords,  that  touclied  Cigarette's  changeful  temper  to  contrition, 
id  filled  her  with  the  same  compassion  and  wonder  at  him  that 
le  had  felt  when  the  ivory  wreaths  and  crucifixes  had  laid  in  her 
Euids.  She  knew  she  had  been  ungenerous — a  crime  dark  as 
ight  in  the  sight  of  the  little  chivalrous  soldier. 

"  Tiens !''  she  said,  softly  and  waywardly,  winding  her  way 
right  with  that  penetration  and  tact  which,  however  unsexed  in 
ther  things,  Cigarette  had  kept  thoroughly  feminine.  "That 
us  but  an  idle  word  of  mine :  forgive  it,  and  forget  it.  You  are 
ot  a  slave  when  you  fight  in  the  fantasias,  Morblcu !  they  say,  to 
je  you  kill  a  man  is  beautiful — so  workmanlike  !  And  you  would 
o  out  and  be  shot  to-morrow,  rather  than  sell  your  honour,  or 
:aiii  it — eh  ?  Bah !  while  you  know  they  should  cut  your  heart 
at  rather  than  make  you  tell  a  lie,  or  betray  a  comrade,  you  arc 
o  slave,  my  gahnne  ;  you  have  the  best  freedom  of  all.  Take  a 
lass  of  champagne  ?  Prut-tut !  how  you  look !  Oh,  the  demou 
files,  with  the  silver  necks,  are  not  barrack  drink,  of  course ;  but 
drink  champagne  always  myself.  Tliis  is  M.  le  Prince's.  He 
news  I  only  trite  the  best  brands.'' 

With  which  Cigarette,  leaning  down  from  her  casement,  whose 
ill  was  about  a  foot  above  his  head,  tendered  her  peace-offering 
a  a  bottle  of  Cliquot,  three  of  which,  packed  in  her  knapsack, 
he  had  carried  off  from  the  luncheon  table  of  a  Russian  prince, 
rho  was  touring  through  Algiers,  and  who  had  half  lost  his  Grand 
!)acal  head  after  the  bewitching,  dauntless,  capricious,  unattach- 
ible,  unpurchasable,  and  coquettish  little  fire-eater  of  the  Spahis, 
rho  treated  him  with  infinitely  more  insolence  and  indifference 
han  she  would  show  to  some  battered  old  veteran,  or  some  wom<» 
mt  old  dog,  who  had  passed  through  the  great  Kabaila  raids  and 
lattles. 

"  You  will  go  to  your  Colonel's  to-night  ?"  she  said,  question- 
ngly,  as  he  drank  the  champagne,  and  thanked  her — for  he  saw 
he  spirit  in  which  the  gift  was  tendered — as  he  leaned  against 
lie  half-ruined  Moorish  wall,  with  its  blue  and  white  striped 
iwning  spread  over  both  their  heads,  in  the  little  street,  whose 
nrowds,  chatter,  thousand  eyes,  and  incessant  traffic,  no  way 
Toubled  Cigarette,  who  had  talked  argoi  to  monarchs  undaunted, 
ind  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  sights  in  a  hundred  grand 
•eviews  ever  since  she  had  been  perched  on  a  gun-carriage  at  five 
rears  old,  and  paraded  with  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  in  the  Champ 
le  Mars,  as  having  gone  through  the  whole  of  Bugeaud's  cam* 
Taiga,  at  which  panule,  by  the  way,  being  tendered  sweetmeats  by 
i  &mou8  general's  wife.  Cigarette  had  made  the  immortal  reply, 
n  lisping  sabir :  '^  Madame,  mes  bonbons  sont  des  boulets  f " 

She  repeated  her  question  imperiously,  as  Cecil  kept  silent : 
*  You  will  go  to-night  ?" 

He  ahrogged  lus  shoulders.  He  did  not  care  to  discuss  his 
^onel's  orders  with  this  pretty  little  Bacchante. 

**  ph,  a  chief's  command^  you  know — 
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"  A  fico  for  a  chief !"  retorted  Ci^rettc,  impatiently.  "  VHiv 
don't  you  nay  the  truth  ?  Yon  arc  thinking  you  will  disobey,  and 
risk  tho  rest  I" 

"Well,  why  not?  I  grant  his  right  in  barrack  and  field; 
but " 

He  spoke  rather  to  himself  than  her,  and  hi^  thoughts,  as  he 
spoke,  went  back  to  the  scene  of  tlic  morning.  lie  felt,  with  a 
romantic  impulse,  that  he  smiled  at  even  as  it  passed  over  him, 
that  he  would  ratlicr  have  half-a-dozen  muskets  fireil  at  him  in 
the  death  seiitcnec  of  n  mutineer,  than  meet  again  the  glance  of 
those  proud  azure  eyes  sweep  over  him,  iu  their  calm  indifference 
to  a  private  of  (Chasseurs,  their  calm  ignorance  that  he  could  be 
wounded  or  be  stung. 

"  But  ?"  echoed  Cigarette,  leaning  out  of  her  oval  hole,  perched 
in  the  (|naiiit,  grey,  Moresco  wall,  parti-coloured  with  brclien 
encaustics  of  varied  hues.  "  Cfiut,  bun  camernde !  that  little  word 
has  been  the  undoing  of  the  world  ever  since  the  world  begin. 
'But'  is  a  blank  cartridge,  and  never  did  anything  but  mios  fire 
yet.  Shoot  dead,  or  don't  aim  at  all,  whichever  you  like;  hot 
never  make  a  co^ip  manque  with  '  but !'  So  you  won't  obty 
Chfitcauroy  in  this  V" 

He  was  silcut  again.  He  would  not  answer  falsely,  ind  liB 
did  not  earc  to  say  his  thoughts  to  her. 

'"No,"'  pursued  Cigarette,  translating  his  silence  at  her 
famiy,  "you  say  to  yourself;  'I  am  an  aristocrat:  I  will  not 
be  ordered  in  this  thiug,' — you  say.  '  1  am  a  good  soldier :  I  viQ 
not  be  sent  for  like  a  hawker,' — you  say.  '  I  was  noble  once :  I 
will  show  my  blood  at  lost,  if  I  die.'     Ah  I — ^yon  say  that?" 

He  laughed  a  little  as  he  looked  up  at  her. 

"Not  exactly  that;  but  something  as  foolish,  perliapt.  An 
you  s  witch,  my  pretty  one  ?" 

"  Who  c\cr  doubted  it,  except  you ?" 

She  looked  one,  iu  truth,  whom  few  men  could  renat,  b 
to  him  out  of  her  owl's  ueat,  with  the  flash  of  the  son  ui 
blue   awning    brightly   eatcJiing   the   sunay  brown  of   \ 
cheek  and  the  cheery  bloom  of  her  lips,  arched,  pouting, 
coquette.     She  set  her  teeth  sharply,  and  muttered  a  hot,  hcavyfl 
MCFc,  or  even  something  worse,  as  ^o  sa»  that  his  eyes  had  tmm 
even  remained  on  her,  but  «xrc  thoughtfully  looking  down  l' " 
chequered  light  and  colour  oi  the  street.     She  was  passiona 
she  was  vain,  she  was  waynard,  she  was  fierce  as  a  little  velfl 
leopard,  as  a  handsome,  bnUiant  plumaged  hawk ;  she  bail  nil  I** 
tmiMj  aa  ahe  had  all  the  rirtues,  of  tite  thorough  Celtie  tu 
waA,  tat  tiie  laomeint,  ahe  had  an  instini^,  fiery,  nithlcss,  and  t 
of  hate,  to  dzaw  the  ^stol  out  of  her  belt,  aud  U^aclt  hiiu  with  J 
■Ilotj  erBah  tbxoach  luart  or  Ivain,  that  girN  who  viuiv  "  unscwd^ 
cvsld  ka<F  aooBpi  of  Aa.WMMli  in  them  not  (o  be  neglected  wi 
"  't  HtA  cqdAlow  mma^  of  ii  to  he  able  to  aKnge  i 
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idottiera  in  her  fashion.  She  would  not  ask  for  what  was  not 
ered  her^  nor  give  a  rebuke  that  might  be  traced  to  mortifica- 
n.  She  only  set  her  two  rosebud  lips  in  as  firm  a  line  of  wrath 
1  scorn  as  ever  Csesar^s  or  Napol^on^s  moulded  themselves  into, 
1  spoke  in  the  curt,  imperious,  generalissimo  fashion  with 
ich  Cigarette  before  now  had  rallied  a  demoralised  troop,  reeling 
ink  and  mad,  away  from  a  razzia. 

''  I  am  a  witch  ?  That  is,  I  can  put  two  and  two  together,  and 
d  men,  though  I  donH  read  the  alphabet.  Well,  one  reading  is 
;ood  deal  rarer  than  the  other.  So  you  mean  to  disobey  the 
twk  to-night  ?  I  like  you  for  that.  But  listen  here — did  you 
5r  hear  them  talk  of  Marquise  ?" 

"  No.'^ 

''  Parbleu,  M.  Bel-a-faire-peur,''  swore  the  vivandiere  in  her 
ath,  "  you  look  on  at  a  bamboula  as  if  it  were  only  a  bear-cub 
[icing,  and  can  only  give  one  'yes'  and  'no,'  as  if  one  was  a 
immer  boy.    Bah !  beau  sire,  are  those  your  Paris  courtesies  ?'' 

''  Forgive  me,  ma  belle  !  I  thought  you  called  yourself  our  com- 
ic, and  woidd  have  no  '  fine  manners  I'  There  is  no  knowing 
w  to  please  you.'' 

He  might  have  pleased  her,  simply,  and  easily  enough,  if  he  had 
ly  looked  up  with  a  shade  of  interest  to  that  most  picturesque 
cture,  bright  as  a  pastel  portrait  that  was  hung  above  him  in 
«  old  tumble-down  Moorish  stone-work.  But  his  thoughts  were 
ith  other  things;  and  a  love  scene  with  this  fantastic  young 
mazon  did  not  attract  him.  The  warm,  ripe,  mellow,  little  way- 
de  cherry  hung  directly  in  his  path,  with  the  sun  on  its  bloom, 
id  the  free  wind  tossing  it  merrily ;  but  it  had  no  charm  for  him. 
[e  was  musing  rather  on  that  costly,  delicate,  brilliant-hued,  hot- 
}a8e  blossom,  that  could  only  be  reached  down  by  some  rich 
Aa's  hand,  and  grew  afar  on  heights  where  never  winter  chills, 
*  siunmer  tan,  could  come  too  rudely  on  it. 

"  Come,  tell  me,  who  is  Marquise  ? — -a  kitten  ?"  he  went  on 
aning  his  arm  still  on  the  sill  of  her  embrasure,  and  vrilling  to 
ax  her  out  of  her  anger. 

"A  kitten!"  echoed  Cigarette,  contemptuously.  ''You  think 
B  a  child,  I  suppose  ?" 

Surely  you  are  not  far  off  it  ?" 

Mon  Dieu  1  why,  /  was  never  a  child  in  my  life,"  retorted 
garette,  waxing  sunny-tempered  and  confidential  again,  while 
B  perched  herself,  like  some  gay-feathered  mocking  bird  on  a 
inch,  on  the  window-sill  itself.  "  When  I  was  two,  I  used  to  be 
aten,  like  a  Turco  that  pawns  his  musket ;  when  I  was  three,  I 
ed  to  scrape  up  the  cigar  ends  the  officers  dropped  about,  to  sell 
sm  again,  for  a  bit  of  black  bread :  when  I  was  four,  I  knew  all 
out  Philippe  Durron's  escape  from  Beylick,  and  bit  my  tongue 
rough,  to  say  nothings  when  my  mother  flogged  me  with  a  tringlo's 
lie  whip,  because  I  would  not  tell,  that  she  might  tell  again  at 
B  Bureau,  and  get  the  reward.  A  child? — diasitc^l  \^^&t^  \ 
18  two  feet  high,  I  bad  winged  my  first  Axhu    B.e  «\.c^<^  ^  x^iic^^ 
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I  was  roasting.     Presto !  how  quick  he  dropped  it  when  my  ball 
broke  his  wrist  like  a  twig." 

And  the  Frieud  of  the  Vl&g  laughed  gaily  at  the  recollection, 
as  at  the  best  pieec  of  mirth  with  which  memory  could  furnish  her. 

"  But  you  asked  about  Marquise  ?  Well,  he  was  what 
yon  are,  a  hawk  among  carriou  crows,  a  gentleman  in  the 
ranks.  Dieu  I  how  handsome  he  was.  Nobody  e^'er  knew  hi* 
real  name,  but  they  thought  lie  was  of  Austrian  breed,  and 
we  called  him  Marquise  because  he  was  so  womanish  white 
in  his  skin  and  no  dainty  in  all  his  ^"ays.  Just  like  yov! 
Marquise  could  fight,  fight  like  a  hundred  clcTils;  and — poirf!— 
bow  proud  he  was; — very  much  like  you  altogether !  Now,  one 
day  something  went  wrong  in  the  excrcisc-ground.  Marquin 
was  not  to  blame,  but  they  thought  he  was;  and  an  adjutant 
struck  him — flick,  flack,  like  that — across  the  face  n-ith  a  riding- 
switch.  Marquise  hod  his  bayonet  fixed — he  belonged  to  toe 
Turcos — and  before  we  knew  what  was  up,  crash  the  blade  went 
through — through  the  breast  bone,  and  out  at  the  spine — and  the 
adjutant  fell  as  dead  as  a  cat,  with  the  blood  spouting  out  like  a 
fountain.  '  I  come  of  a  great  race,  tliat  never  took  insult  withoat 
giving  back  death,'  was  all  tliat  Marquise  said  when  they  seiied 
him,  and  brought  him  to  judgment :  and  he  would  neror  say  of 
what  race  that  was.  Tliey  shot  him — ah,  bah  I  discipline  not 
be  kept — and  I  saw  him  with  five  great  wounds  in  hia  chest,  nd 
his  beautiful  golden  hair  all  soiled  with  the  sand  and  the  powckfi 
lying  there  by  the  open  grave,  that  they  threw  him  into  u  if  b 
were  oflal : and  we  never  knew  nmre  of  him  than  that." 

Cigarette's  radiant  laugh  had  died,  and  her  careless  TOice  bid 
ftiank  over  th«  latter  words.  As  the  little  Tivacious  brunette  told 
the  tale  of  a  nameless  life,  it  took  its  eloquence  from  her,  linqilt 
and  brief  as  her  speech  was,  and  it  owned  a  deeper  pathos  beemiB 
the  reckless  young  bacchante  of  the  Ah  de  Piqiie  grew  gmve  em 
moment  while  she  told  it.  Then,  grave  still,  she  letned  liff 
brown,  bright  face  nearer  down  from  her  oval  hole  in  the  mU  t 

"  Now,"  she  whispered  very  low,  "  if  you  mutiny  once  tt«j  wiB 
shoot  you  just  like  Marquise,  and  you  mU  die  just  u  nlep^  BM 
him."  #  i 

"  Well,"  he  answered  her  slowly, "  why  not  ?  death  is  ilU'tW 
terror ;  I  risk  it  every  day  for  the  sake  of  a  common  soldlei'i 
TStions,  why  should  I  not  chance  it  for  the  sake  and  in  the  defence 
of  my  honour  ?" 

"  Bah  I  men  sell  their  honour  for  their  daily  breadilfl'tiie  woiid 
OTsrl"  nnirl  rignrrttr  irith  thr  nntirn  thit  liid  iTnlilritrfTinii  frT 
the  dang  in  vhich  she  clothed  it.  "Bntit  is  nol'jmMilone.  See 
here — one  example  set  on  yornr  part  and  half  your  i^;iiRieDt  will 
mutiny  too.  It  is  bitter  ir«  to  obey  the  Blad^  Hawk,  am)  >'' 
TOO  give  tiini^df.atmtdlt'^mW^  of  vour  comrades *ill 
^  fon.     NqgJlfcrt^illilliWiBhl.  tem  Umi—eh  "" 
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Yes  !  I  am  a  soldier  \"  said  Cigarette  between  her  tight-set 
teeth,  while  her  eyes  lightened,  and  her  voice  sank  down  into  a 
whisper,  that  had  a  certain  terrible  meaning  in  it,  like  the  first 
dropping  of  the  scattered  opening  shots  in  the  distance  before  a 
great  battle  commences ;  '^  and  I  have  seen  war,  not  holiday 
war — ^but  war  in  earnest — ^war  when  men  fall  like  hailstones,  and 
tear  like  tigers,  and  choke  like  mad  dogs  with  their  throats  full  of 
blood  and  sand ;  when  the  gun  carriage  wheels  go  crash  over  the 
writhing  limbs,  and  the  horses  charge  full  gallop  over  the  living 
faces,  and  the  hoofs  beat  out  the  brains  before  death  has  stunned 
them  senseless.  Oh,  yes  !  I  am  a  soldier,  and  I  will  tell  you  one 
thing  I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  soldiers  mutiny,  a  squadron  of 
them,  because  they  hated  their  chief  and  loved  two  of  their  sous- 
sfficiers ;  and  I  have  seen  the  cud  of  it  all — a  few  hundred  men, 
blind  and  drunk  with  despair,  at  bay  against  as  many  thousands, 
md  walled  in  with  four  lines  of  steel  and  artillery,  and  fired  on 
from  a  score  of  cannon  mouths — volley  on  volley  like  the  thunder 
— ^till  not  one  living  man  was  left,  and  there  was  only  a  shapeless 
lieaving  moaning  mass,  with  the  black  smoke  over  all.  That 
is  what  I  have  seen ;  you  will  not  make  me  see  it  again  ?'' 

Her  face  was  very  earnest,  very  eloquent,  very  dark  and  tender 
with  thought ;  there  was  a  vein  of  grave,  even  of  intense  feeling, 
that  ran  through  the  significant  words  to  which  tone  and  accent 
lent  far  more  meaning  than  lay  in  their  mere  phrases  ;  the  little 
Bohemian  lost  her  insolence,  when  she  pleaded  for  her  "  children,'* 
her  comrades;  and  the  mischievous  pet  of  the  camp  never 
treated  lightly  what  touched  the  France  that  she  loved,  the  France 
that  alone  of  all  things  in  her  careless  life,  she  held  in  honour 
and  reverence. 

"  You  will  not  make  me  see  it  again  ?"  she  said,  once  more 
leaning  out,  with  her  eyes  that  were  like  a  brown  brook  sparkling 
deep  yet  bright  in  the  sun,  fixed  on  him.  "  They  would  rise  at  your 
bidding,  and  they  would  be  mowed  down  like  com.     You  will  not  ?'* 

''  Never !  I  give  you  my  word.'* 

The  promise  was  from  his  heart ;  he  would  have  endured  any  in- 
dignity, any  outrage,  rather  than  have  drawn  into  ruin,  through  him> 
the  fiery,  fearless,  untutored  lives  of  the  men,  who  marched  and  slept 
and  rode  and  fought,  and  lay  in  the  light  of  the  picquet  fires,  and 
swept  down  through  the  hot  sand  storms  on  to  the  desert  foe  by 
his  side.  Cigarette  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him — that  tiny  brown 
hand,  which,  small  though  it  was,  had  looked  so  burnt  and  so  hard 
beside  the  delicate,  fairy,  ivory  carvings  of  his  workmanship — 
itretched  it  out  with  a  frank,  winning,  childlike,  soldierlike  gracci 

''  Cest  qa,  iu  es  ban  soldat  !^'  she  said  briefly  with  the  familiar 
barrack  tutoimeni. 

He  bent  over  the  hand  she  held  to  his  in  the  courtesy  natural 
liih  him  to  all  her  sex,  and  touched  it  lightly  with  his  lips. 

*'  Thank  you,  my  little  comrade,*'  he  said,  simply,  with  the 
fpmTtx  thooght  still  on  him  that  her  relation  and  her  entseoA.^  \^a&. 
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evoked,  "you  have  given  me  a  lesson  that  I  shall  not  be  quick  to 
forget." 

Cigarette  was  the  wildest  little  baccliaual  that  ever  pirouetted 
for  the  delight  of  half  a  score  of  soldiers  in  their  shirt  sleeves  and 
half  driiuk ;  she  was  the  most  reck^less  coquette  that  ever  made 
the  roll-call  of  lier  lovera  range  from  prince- marshals  to  plough- 
boy  conscripts ;  she  had  flirted  as  fur  and  ividc  as  a  butterfly  flirts 
with  the  blossoms  it  flutters  on  to  throiigli  the  range  of  a  summer- 
day;  she  took  kisses,  if  the  giver  iif  them  were  handsome,  ai 
readily  as  a  child  takes  sweetmeats  at  Mardi  Ciras ;  nitd  of  femi- 
nine honour,  feminiue  scruples,  femiuine  delicacy,  knew  nothingj 
save  by  such  very  dim  fragmentary  instincts  as  nature  atiil  planted 
iu  scaut  growth  amidst  the  rank  soil  and  the  pestilent  atmosphere 
of  camp-life.  Her  eyes  had  never  sunk,  her  face  bad  nerer 
flushed,  her  lieai't  had  never  panted,  for  the  boldest  or  the  wildeit 
wooer  of  them  all,  from  M.  le  Due's  Lauzun-esque  blandishrocoti 
to  Croqne-mitaine  Miou-Miou's  rough  dragoon  overtures ;  ahe  had 
the  coquetry  of  her  nation  vith  the  audacity  of  a  boy.  'Saw, 
only,  for  the  first  time.  Cigarette  coloured  hotly  at  the  gran, 
graceful,  distant  salute,  so  cold  aud  so  courteous,  which  wu 
offered  her  in  lieu  of  the  rude  aud  boisterous  famibarities  to 
which  she  was  accustomed;  and  drew  her  band  away  with  whit 
was  to  the  sbame  of  her  soldierly  hardihood  and  her  bundl 
tutelage,  very  nearly  akin  to  an  impulse  of  shyness. 

"  Dam  [  I  am  not  a  court  lady  t"  sbc  cried,  hastily,  almoit 
petulantly,  to  cover  the  unwonted  aud  unwelcome  weaknesB ;  wldls 
to  make  good  the  declaration  aud  revindicate  her  miUtaTy  itmowa, 
she  balanced  herself  lightly  on  the  stone  ledge  of  her  ovsl  hole 
and  sprang  with  a  young  wild-cat's  easy  vaulting  leap  over  Ul 
head  and  over  the  heads  of  the  people  beneath,  on  to  the  ledge  of 
the  bouse  opposite,  a  guinguelte,  whose  upper  stoiy  BCUlf 
touched  the  leaning  walls  of  the  old  Moorish  building*  in  irim 
she  had  been  pcrehMl.  The  crowd  ia  tbe  street  below  lodiad  ^ 
amazed  and  aghast  at  that  bound  from  casement  to  ouem 
she  flew  over  their  heads  like  a  blue  and  scarlet-winged  1 
Oran;  but  they  laughed  as  they  saw  who  it  was. 

"  It  is  Cigarette  I"  growled  a  Turco  Indig^e,  "  Alt^hU 
devil,  for  a  certainty,  must  have  been  her  father  I" 

"  To  be  sure  I"  cried  the  Amie  du  Drapeau,  looking  £ 
elevation ;  "  he  is  a  ^er^  good  father,  too,  and  I  don' t  tean  Ii 
like  his  sons  tbe  priests  I  But  I  have  told  bim  to  take  you,  B 
Azdi,  tbe  next  time  you  are  stripping  a  dead  body ;  so  ux)k  v 
he  won't  have  to  wait  long." 

The  discomfited  Indigene  hustled  his  way  with  many  wa  o 
thzough  the  laughing  crowd,  as  best  he  might,  and  CigarcttQiW 
tn  ■iiy  finmette  on  the  caiig  roof,  that  would  havn  doDo  htir 
to  way  |piK4lK>ard8,  and  was  executed  as  careleasly  twcnly  !■ 
'  u  if  lbs  had  been  a  pantomime-dancer  ill  l 
,„.  dofwn^i';  ift>t  wnMMfe,\\ttpA  wet  hfnri  Jilui  a  jt 
'the  Uat\Kitti ,  jiMa^yeft.  on.  \n  *  W^go.—™*"^ "''- ' 
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ut  passing  full  trot  down  the  street^  and  disappeared  standing 
Q  the  piles  of  hay,  and  singing  to  the  driving  iringlos'  unutterable 
elight,  the  refrain  of  Beranger's  Lisettcj  her  lithe  slender 
liniature  form,  with  its  flash  of  gold  on  the  breast,  and  its  strip  of 
ich  scarlet  in  the  fluttering  sash,  rising  out  against  the  blue  and 
oming  sky,  the  glare  of  the  white  walls,  and  the  dusky  glow  and 
lOTcment  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  crowd. 

Cecil  looked  after  her  with  a  certain  touch  of  pity  for  her  in  him. 

"  What  a  gallant  boy  is  spoilt  in  that  little  amas^n  I''  he 
bought ;  the  quick  flush  of  her  face,  the  quick  withdrawal  of  her 
land  he  had  not  noticed ;  she  had  not  much  interest  for  him — 
carcely  any  indeed — save  that  he  saw  she  was  pretty,  with  a  mig- 
lonne  mischievous  face,  that  all  the  sun-tan  of  Africa  and  all  the 
rild  life  of  the  Caserne  could  not  harden  or  debase.  But  he 
ris  sorry  a  child  so  bright  and  so  brave  should  be  turned  into 
luee  parts  a  trooper  as  she  was,  should  have  been  tossed  up  on 
be  Bcum  and  filth  of  the  lowest  barrack  life,  and  should  be  doomed 
1  a  few  years  time  to  become  the  yellow-battered,  foulmouthed, 
Dhure-eye^d  camp-follower,  that  premature  old  age  would  surely 
snder  the  darling  of  the  tricolour,  the  pythoness  of  the  As  de 
ique. 

Cigarette  was  making  scorn  of  her  doom  of  Sex,  dancing  it 
own,  drinking  it  down,  laughing  it  down,  burning  it  out  in 
dbacco  fumes,  drowning  it  in  tumbling  cascades  of  wine, 
runpling  it  to  dust  under  the  cancan  by  her  little  brass- 
ound  boots,  mocking  it  away  with  her  slang  jests  and  her  Theresa 
cmgs,  and  her  devil-may-care  audacities,  tUl  there  was  scarce  a 
race  of  it  left  in  this  prettiest  and  wildest  little  scamp  of  all  the 
imy  of  Africa;  but  strive  to  kill  it  how  she  would,  her  sex  woidd 
»ve  its  revenge  one  day,  and  play  Nemesis  to  her. 

She  was  bewitching  now;  bewitching — though  she  had  no 
ritchery  for  him — ^in  her  youth ;  but  when  the  bloom  should  leave 
ler  brown  cheeks,  and  the  laughter  die  out  of  her  lightning 
^ce,  the  womanhood  she  had  defied  woidd  assert  itself,  and 
.Tenge  itself,  and  be  hideous  in  the  sight  of  the  men  who  now 
Dved  the  tinkling  of  those  little  spurred  feet,  and  shouted  with 
pplause  to  hear  the  reckless  barrack-blasphemies  ring  their  mirth 
torn  that  fresh  mouth  which  was  now  like  a  bud  from  a  damask 
006  branch,  though  even  now  it  steeped  itself  in  wine,  and  sullied 
self  with  oaths  and  scared  itself  with  smoke,  and  had  never  been 
mched  from  its  infancy  with  any  kiss  that  was  innocent,  not  even 
ith  its  mother's. 

And  there  was  a  deep  tinge  of  pity  for  her  in  Cecil's  thoughts 
I  he  watched  her  out  of  sight,  and  then  strolled  across  to  the 
i££  opposite  to  finish  his  cigar  beneath  its  orange-striped  awning. 
lie  duld  had  been  flung  upward,  a  little  straw  floating  in  the 
otter  of  Paris  iniquities ;  a  Uttle  foam  bell  bubbling  on  the  sewer 
miten  of  barrack-yice ;  the  stick  had  been  her  teacher^  the 
iggage  waggon  her  cradle,  the  camp  dogs  her  play-fello^^^  ^.Vxsk 
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caserne  oatlis  licr  iulluliYj  the  guidons  lier  sole  guiding  stars,  tUc 
razzia  her  sole  ffitc  day :  it  was  little  niar\el  that  the  bright  bold 
initolcnt  Araie  du  Brapeau  bad  nothing  left  of  her  sex  save  a 
kitten's  mischief  and  a  coquette's  archness ;  it  said  much  rather 
for  the  straight  fair  sunlit  instincts  of  the  untaught  nature,  tliat 
Cigarette  had  gleaned,  even  out  of  Much  a  life,  two  virtiu:s  that 
she  would  have  licld  by  to  the  death,  if  tried  ;  a  truthfulness  that 
would  ha\'e  scorned  a  lie  as  only  fit  for  euvards,  and  a  loj'alty 
that  cleaved  to  France  as  a  religion. 

Cecil  thought  that  a  gallant  boy  was  ajwilcd  in  this  eightccn- 
year-old  brunette  of  a  campaigner ;  he  might  have  gone  further 
and  said  that  a  hero  was  lost. 

The  house  to  which  he  inovcil  was  a  small  obsciu*e  solitary  den, 
not  much  frequentcil  by  the  soldiers  at  any  time,  and  chiefly 
haunted  by  some  old  Mussulmcn,  some  Aralw  who  had  learned  to 
love  absinthe  and  brandy,  and  a  tew  mule  drivers.  One  of  the 
latter's  string  of  beasts  stood  now  Ix'forc  the  door  while  their 
conductor,  a  native  of  Oraii,  solaced  his  soul  with  villanoai 
Vermont  within.  Bertie,  only  caring  to  get  in  the  shade  of  the 
awning,  mode  his  way  through  the  mules,  and,  tlircw  himself  down 
on  a  bench,  stretebing  bis  hand  through  the  window  for  a  bundle 
of  newspapers.  They  were  yielded  him  readily ;  he  was  popnbr 
every  where  with  the  townspeople  who  were  so  used  to  be  bnllidl 
and  sworn  at  by  the  soldiers,  that  a  Chasseur  who  never  ^oAlA 
their  dogs,  threw  their  bottles  at  their  heads,  and  enfmced  In 
commands  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  was  a  most  grateful  raritjr  <0 
them.  "  Bcl-k-faire-iieur"  awakened  general  interest  throu^k 
Algiers ;  he  brought  so  fiery  and  so  daring  a  reputation  with  hm 
from  the  wai"^  and  raids  of  the  interior,  yet  he  was  so  calm,  n 
grave,  so  gentle,  so  listless ;  it  was  known  that  he  had  made  hill- 
self  the  terror  of  Kabylc  and  Bedouin,  yet  here  in  the  d^lH 
thanked  the  negro  l>oy  who  took  him  a  glass  of  lemonade  it  tt 
eataminent,  anil  sharply  rebuked  one  of  bis  men  for  ]h  ""' 
down  an  old  colon  with  a  burden  of  gourds  and  of  mdou 
a  Bonmi  aa  this  the  good  people  of  the  Franco-African  i 
held  a.t  a  perfect  gift  of  the  gods,  and  not  understanding 
whit,  nevertheless  fiilly  appreciated. 

He  did  not  look  at  the  papers  for  awhile ;  but  sat  i^- 
ing  out  from  the  tawny  awning  like  the  sail   of   a 
felucca,  down  the   chequered  shadows   and    the   n^ 
masiea  of  the  little  crooked,  rambling,  semi-barbarie 
wa«  thinking    of  the    promise    he  had    pledged  to 
That  it  vonld  be  a  haid  oue  to  keep  he  knew   but  too 
that  lie  vonld  keep  it  he    vaa    resolved.      The    few    is  , 
«ive  vivid  vokIb  of  the  yotug  *ina£«re,  had  painted  before 
like  aiietMa  the  homm  of  miitiii]r:and  its  bopck'ssucis ;  n 
^'^■'^  ~4MW  ItaH^  1>UB«  l^heae  alumld  befall  the  men  who 

(b  Ah  wont  <tt  )&(  Vvv^'^i^^^liwIlV^'  '^  iiittcmct^ 
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had  never  known  iu  tlic  cxcitemcut  of  active  acrvicc  came  on  liim 
There  he  lay  there  ou  the  bench  iiuder  the  woodeu  gallery  of  the 
guinguelte.  Tliere  was  abaoliitcly  uo  hoi>e  possible  in  hia  fnturc. 
The  uttermost  tliat  a)uld  ever  cuitie  to  him  would  be  a  grade  some- 
thing higher  in  the  army  that  now  enrolled  him ;  the  gift  of  the 
croRS,  or  a  post  in  the  bivcau.  Algcrinc  warfare  was  not  like  the 
campaigns  of  tlic  nrmien  of  Italy  or  the  Khine,  and  there  was  no 
Napoleon  here  to  discern  with  unerring  omniscience,  a  leader's 
genius  under  the  k^])i  of  a  common  troo}>cr.  Tlinngh  he  should  show 
the  qualities  of  a  Ma^sena  or  a  Klebcr,  the  ehauces  were  a  millioii 
to  one  that  he  would  never  get  even  so  much  as  a  lieutenancy ; 
and  the  raids  on  tlie  decimated  tribes,  the  obscure  skirmishes  of 
the  interior,  though  terrible  in  slaughter  and  venturesome  enough, 
were  not  the  fields  on  wliich  great  military  successes  were  won,  and 
great  military  lionoui's  aoquircil.  The  French  fought  for  a  barren 
(trip  of  brown  plateau  that,  gained,  would  he  of  little  use  or 
{vofit  to  them ;  he  thought  that  he  did  mueli  the  same,  that  his 
htare  was  much  like  those  arid  sand  plains,  those  thirsty  rcrdure- 
Icsa  stretches  of  burnt  earth — very  litttc  worth  the  reaching. 

The  heavy  folds  of  a  Bedouin's  liaick,  bmshiug  the  papers  off 
the  bench,  broke  the  thread  of  his  musings ;  as  lie  stooped  for  them, 
lie  saw  that  one  wad  an  English  fashionable  journal  of  some  weeks' 
old;  the  mere  look  of  Kngli^h  words  had  always  an  interest 
lor  him,  an  interest  the  keener,  bccaiisc  mingled  with  a  sharp 
twinge  of  pain,  and  he  shook  the  whole  sheet  out  before  him  under 
the  iheltCT  of  the  flapping  orange  shade.  His  own  name  caught 
Itn  aye ;  the  name  buried  so  utterly,  whose  utterance  in  the  sheik's 
tent  Itsd  Btmck  him  like  a  dagger's  thrust.  The  flickering  light 
■ad  darkness,  as  the  awning  waved  to  and  fro,  made  the  lines 
move  diuily  upwards  and  downwards  as  he  read — read  the  abort 
raph  touching  the  fortunes  of  the  race  that  had  disowned 


pungnpl 


"  The  "B/OYAU.itv  Succession. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
'"  BoyaTlieu,  who  so  lately  succeeded  to  the  fiamily 
it's  death,  has  expired  at  Mentone,  whither  hia 
1  him  to  go  some  months  previous.  The  late 
lord  was  unmarried.  His  brother,  the  Hon.  Bertie  Cecil,  ai  may 
be  remembere<l,  was  killed  some  yean  since  on  the  MaiBeilles  rail, 
at  a  moment  when  a  dark  and  terrible  tale  made  hia  loss  merciAU, 
though  his  memory  very  painful,  to  the  noble  honsea  wift  which 
he  was  cnunected.  The  title,  therefore,  now  falls  to  the  third  and 
only  remaining  son,  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Cecil,  who  being  eztrcaaeW 
po[inlar  iu  the  county,  and  having  lately  inherited  cotuidenUe 
properties  from  a  distant  relative  will,  we  Deliora^  revive  all  the  old 
glories  of  Royallieu,  which  have — from  a  Tirietj  of  oniMi — lort 
Utwhat  of  their  ancient  brilliancy." 

Cecil  aat  quite  still,  as  he  had  sat  looktag  down  on  As  zMMd 

fiMlier's  death,  when  Cigarette  Iwd  nlGed  lam  with  hn  Mf 

IF.  A»  iSag^ffo  mint.  "HmiMM  ^fa'H'i**^*''^  •^^*^ 
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the  warm  golden  hue  of  the  desert  bronsej  then  lost  all  its  cobi 
suddenly^  till  it  was  as  pale  as  any  of  the  ivory  he  canred. 
letters  of  the  paper  reeled  and  wavered^  and  grew  misty  befor 
eyes;  he  lost  sdl  sense  of  the  noisy  changing  polyglot  ci 
thronging  past  him ;  he^  a  common  soldier  in  the  Algerian  cav 
knew  that  by  every  law  of  birthright,  he  was  now  a  pec 
England. 

His  first  thought  was  for  the  dead  man.  True,  there  had 
little  amity,  little  intimacy  between  them ;  a  negligent  friendli 
whenever  they  had  met — which  had  been  rarely,  for  diplon 
services  had  kept  his  elder  brother  constantly  abroad — ^had  1 
all  that  they  had  ever  reached.  But  in  their  childhood  they 
been  carelessly  kind  to  one  another,  and  the  memory  of  the 
who  had  once  playdd  beside  him  down  the  old  galleries  and  ni 
the  old  forests  at  Royallieu,  of  the  man  who  had  now  died  joa 
where  the  southern  sea-board  lay  across  the  warm  blue  Medite 
nean,  was  alone  on  him  for  the  moment.  His  thoughts  had  f 
back,  with  a  pang,  almost  ere  he  had  read  the  opening  linef 
autumn  mornings  in  his  yoimgest  years  when  the  leaves  had  I 
flushed  with  their  earliest  red,  and  the  brown  still  pools  had  1 
alive  with  water-birds,  and  the  dogs  had  dropped  down  charj 
among  the  flags  and  rushes,  and  his  brother's  boyish  face 
laughed  on  him  from  the  wilderness  of  willows,  and  his  broth 
boyish  hands  had  taught  him  to  handle  his  first  cartridge,  axu 
fire  his  first  shot.  The  many  years  of  indifierence  and  estrai 
ment  were  forgotten,  the  few  years  of  childhood's  confidence 
comradeship  alone  remembered,  as  he  saw  the  words  that  bron 
him  in  his  exile  the  story  of  his  brethren's  fate  and  of  his  ra 
fortunes.  His  head  sunk,  his  face  was  still  colourless,  he 
motionless  with  the  printed  sheet  in  his  hand.  Once  his  t 
flashed,  his  lips  quivered  under  his  beard,  his  breath  came  fast 
uneven;  he  rose  with  a  sudden  impulse,  with  a  proud  bold  insti 
of  birth  and  freedom.  Let  him  stand  here  in  what  grade  he  wo 
with  the  badge  of  a  corporal  of  the  army  of  Africa  on  his  arm, 
inheritance  that  had  come  to  him  was  his,  the  lands  of  his  fati 
were  his  own,  he  bore  the  name  and  the  title  of  his  house, 
surely  as  any  had  ever  borne  it  since  the  first  of  the  Non 
owners  of  Royallieu  had  followed  the  Bastard's  banner  and  ta 
the  fair  English  fief. 

The  vagabond  throngs,  Moorish,  Frank,  Negro,  Colan,  pai 
as  they  pushed  their  way  over  the  uneven  road,  and  stared  at '. 
vacantly  where  he  stood  there  under  the  shade  of  the  ^it^ 
There  was  something  in  his  attitude,  in  his  look  which  si 
over  them  seeing  none  of  them,  in  the  eager  lifting  of  his  hi 
in  the  excited  fire  in  his  eyes,  that  arrested  all,  £rom  the  dd 
muleteer  plodding  on  with  his  string  of  patient  beasts,  to  the  n 
volatile  French  girl  laughing  on  her  way  with  a  group  otfmUam 
He  did  not  note  them,  hear  them,  think  of  tnem;  the  whbl 
the  Algerine  tieeue  \i<eA  i»i\»\  fs^  ^  M  iX  \Ad  uo  plaoe  hi 
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lum ;  he  bad  forgot  that  he  was  a  cavalry  soldier  of  the  Empire  with 
a  baS'Officier^^  badge  on  his  sleeve^  he  saw  nothing  but  the  green 
wealth  of  the  old  home  woods  far  away  in  England^  he  remembered 
nothing  save  that  hc^  and  he  alone^  was  the  rightful  Lord  of 
Boyallieu. 

"  Tiens,es'tufoumon  brave?  Bois  de  ma  gourde  Bel-a-faire-'peur  !*' 

The  coarse  good-humoured  challenge,  as  the  hand  of  a  broad- 
chested  black  visaged  veteran  of  Chasseurs  fell  on  his  shoulder,  and 
the  wooden  rim  of  a  little  wine  cup  was  thrust  towards  him  with  the 
proffered  drink  of  tord  boyeavx,  startled  him  and  recalled  him  to 
the  consciousness  of  where  he  was.  He  stared  one  moment 
absently  in  the  trooper's  amazed  face,  then  shook  him  off  with  a 
■uddenness  that  tossed  back  the  cup  with  its  brandy  to  the 
gxoimd,  and  holding  the  journal  clenched  close  in  his  grasp^ 
went  swiftly  through  the  masses  of  the  people  out  and  away,  he 
little  noted  where,  till  he  had  forced  his  road  beyond  the  gates, 
beyond  the  town,  beyond  all  reach  of  its  dust  and  its  babble,  and 
its  discord,  and  was  alone  in  the  further  outskirts,  where  to  the 
north  the  calm  sunlit  bay  slept  peacefully  with  a  few  scattered 
ships  riding  at  anchor  and  southward  the  luxuriance  of  the  Sahel 
stretched  to  meet  the  wide  and  cheerless  plateaux,  dotted  with 
the  conical  houses  of  hair,  and  desolate  as  though  the  locust 
swarm  had  just  alightcned  there  to  lay  them  waste. 

Reaching  the  heights  he  stood  still  involuntarily,  and  looked 
down  once  more  on  the  words  that  told  him  of  his  birthright;  in 
the  blinding  intense  light  of  the  African  day,  they  seemed  to  stand 
ont  as  though  carved  in  stone,  and  as  he  read  them  once  more  a 
great  darkness  passed  over  his  face ; — this  heritage  was  his^  and 
he  could  never  take  it  up ;  this  thing  had  come  to  him,  and 
he  must  never  claim  it.  lie  was  Viscount  Royallicu  as  siu'cly  as 
any  of  his  fathers  had  been  so  before  him ; — and  he  was  dead  for 
ever  in  the  world's  belief,  he  must  live,  and  grow  old,  and  perish 
by  shot  or  steel,  by  sickness  or  by  age,  with  his  name  and  his 
rights  buried,  and  his  years  passed  as  a  private  soldier  of  France. 

The  momentary  glow  which  had  come  to  him,  with  the  sudden 
resurrection  of  hope  and  of  pride  faded  utterly  as  he  slowly  read, 
and  re-read  the  lines  of  the  journal  on  the  broken  terraces  of  the 
hill-side,  where  the  great  figtrces  spread  their  fantastic  shadows, 
and  through  a  rocky  channel  a  russet  stream  of  shallow  waters 
threaded  its  downward  path  under  the  reeds,  and  no  lining  thing 
was  near  him  save  some  quiet  browsing  herds  far  off,  and  their 
Arab  shepherd  lad,  that  an  artist  might  have  sketched  as  Ishmael. 
What  his  future  might  have  been  rose  before  his  thoughts ;  what 
it  must  be  rose  also,  bitterly,  blackly,  drearily  in  contrast.  A 
noble  without  even  a  name ;  a  chief  of  his  race  without  even  the 
power  to  claim  kinship  with  that  race ;  owner  by  law  of  three 
thousand  broad  English  acres,  yet  an  exile  without  freedom  to  set 
foot  on  lus  native  land ;  by  heritage  one  amongst  the  aristocracy 
of  England^  by  circumstance,  now  and  for  evei  \iii)i\.  wcl  KxiiX^Xs^^ 
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should  cut  iu  twaiu  liis  thread  of  life,  a  soldier  of  the  Mrican  legion*, 
bound  to  obey  the  commonest  aud  coarsest  boor  that  had  risen  to 
a  rank  above  him :  this  was  what  he  knew  himself  to  be,  aud 
knew  that  he  must  contiuuc  to  he  irithout  one  appeal  agaiust  it, 
without  once  stretching  out  bis  hand  towards  his  right  of  birtli 
and  station.  There  van  a  passionate  revolt,  a  bitter  heart  sickness 
on  him ;  all  the  old  freedom  and  peace,  and  luxury  aud  pleasure 
of  the  life  he  had  left  so  long,  allured  him  with  a  terrible  temptm- 
tion ;  the  honours  of  the  rank  that  he  should  now  have  filled  were 
not  what  he  remembered,  what  he  longed  for  with  an  agoniicd 
desire  was  to  stand  once  more  stainless  among  his  equals,  to  reach 
ouce  more  the  liberty  of  unchallenged  unfettered  life,  to  retun 
once  more  to  those  who  held  him  but  as  a  dishonoured  memoiy, 
as  one  whom  viok:ut  death  had  well  snatchetl  from  the  shame  of 
a  criminal  career. 

"  But  who  would  believe  me,  now  ?"  he  thought.  "  BeridM, 
this  makes  no  diflcrcnce.  If  tlirec  words  spoken  would  reimtate 
me,  I  eould  not  speak  them  at  that  cost.  The  beginning  perluqM 
was  folly,  but  for  sheer  jnstiee  sake  there  ia  no  drairing  baa 
now.     Let  him  enjoy  it;  God  knows  /do  not  grudge  faim  it." 

Yet  though  it  was  true  to  the  very  core  that  no  envj  and  no 
evil  lay  in  his  heart  against  the  younger  brother,  to  whose  lot  had 
fallen  all  good  gifts  of  men  and  fate,  there  was  a  keen,  tenihl^ 
almost  unbearable  anguish  on  him  in  this  hour  in  which  he  leanud 
the  inheritance  that  had  come  to  him,  and  remembered  that  ht 
could  ne\'er  take  up  again  even  so  much  of  it  as  lay  in  the  nuu 
of  his  fathers.  Wheu  he  had  given  his  memory  up  to  slander  and 
oblivion  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  shame;  when  he  bad  let  hit  lift  dia 
out  from  the  world  that  had  known  him,  and  buried  it  beneiith  ths 
rough  weather-stained,  blood-soaked  cloth  of  a  private  wldiv^ 
uniform,  he  had  not  counted  the  cost  then,  nor  fbreaeen  the  ooit 
hereafter.    It  had  fallen  on  him  very  heavily  now. 

Where  he  stood  under  some  sheltered  colmnns  of  a  long  ruined.  I 
mosque,  whose  shafts  were  bound  together  by  a  thousand  withei  ■ 
and  wreaths  of  the  rich  faut^tic  Sahcl  foliage,  an  exceeding  wein*  / 
ness  of  longing  w:t9  upon  him — longing  for  all  that  he  had  forfeited,  j 
for  all  tliat  was  hia  own,  yet  never  eoiJd  be  claimed  as  his.  J 

The  day  was  intensely  still ;  there  was  not  a  souud  iu  the  heat  ef] 
the  Airican  day,  except  when  here  and  there  the  movementoraliiaMj 
under  the  dry  grasses  gave  a  low  crackling  rustle.  He  wondcT 
almost  which  was  the  dream  aud  which  the  truth ;  that  old  li 
that  he  bad  once  led,  and  that  looked  now  so  far  away  and  i 
unreal,  or  this  which  liad  been  about  him  for  so  many  years  ii 
camps  and  the  bivouacs,  the  barracks,  and  the  battlefields, 
wondered  almost  which  he  himself  was,  the  heir  of  T 
on  whom  the  title  ofhis  line  had  fallen,  or  the  corporal  of  C 
who  mnst  take  his  efalcrs  insults  as  patiently  as  a  cur  t 
blow»  of  its  master ;  ftiatVc '«'»»  bath  seemed  to  him  » 
there  with   the  glVstcu  oi  iVc  ws.  \K^ott\\\m.jT4 
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»pes  of  the  hillside  above^  a  vague^  distorted  night- 
ure. 

Hours  might  have  passed^  or  only  moments^  he  could  not  have 
Id;  his  eyes  looked  blankly  out  at  the  sun  glow,  his  hand 
itinctively  clenched  on  the  journal  whose  stray  lines  had  told 
m  in  an  Algerine  guingueite  that  he  had  inherited  what  he  never 
uld  enjoy. 

''Are  ihey  content,  I  wonder?^'  he  thought,  gazing  down 
at  fiery  blaze  of  shadowless  light,  "  do  they  ever  remember  V 
e   thought  of  those  for  whose  sakcs   he  had  become   what   he 

IS. 

The  distant  mellow  ringing  notes  of  a  trumpet-call  floated  to 
s  ear  from  the  town  at  his  feet ;  it  was  sounding  the  "  rentrie 
c  cateme"  Old  instinct,  long  habit,  made  him  start  and  shake 
B  harness  together  and  listen.  The  trumpet-blast  winding 
leerily  from  afar  off  recalled  him  to  the  truth,  summoned  him 
larply  back  from  vain  regrets  to  the  facts  of  daily  life.  It  woke 
im  as  it  wakes  a  sleeping  charger ;  it  roused  him  as  it  rouses  a 
ounded  trooper.  He  stood  hearkening  to  the  familiar  music  till 
had  died  away,  spirited,  yet  still  lingering ;  full  of  fire,  yet  fad- 
ig  softly  down  the  wind.  He  listened  till  the  last  echo  ceased ; 
bfin  he  tore  the  paper  that  he  held  in  strips,  and  let  it  float 
way,  drifting  down  the  yellow  current  of  the  reedy  river-channel ; 
nd  he  half  drew  from  its  scabbard  the  sabre  whose  blade  had 
leen  notched  and  dinted  and  stained  in  many  midnight  skirmishes, 
Odd  many  headlong  charges  under  the  desert  suns,  and  looked  at 
tas  though  a  friend^s  eye  gazed  at  him  in  the  gleam  of  the 
iMty  steel.  And  his  soldier-like  philosophy,  his  campaigner's 
carelessness,  his  habitual  easy  negligence  that  had  sometimes  been 
ireak  as  water  and  sometimes  heroic  as  martyrdom,  came  back  to 
lum  with  a  deeper  shadow  on  it,  that  was  grave  with  a  calm,  reso- 
lute, silent  courage. 

"  So  best  after  all,  perhaps,^'  he  said  half  aloud  in  the  solitude 
rf  the  ruined  and  abandoned  mosque.  "  He  cannot  well  come 
to  shipwreck  with  such  a  fair  wind  and  with  such  a  smooth  sea. 
^d  I — I  am  just  as  well  here.  To  ride  with  the  Chasseurs  is 
more  exciting  than  to  ride  with  the  Py  tchley ;  and  the  rules  of 
fe  Chambre^  are  scarce  more  tedious  than  the  rules  of  a  Court. 
Nature  turned  me  out  for  a  soldier,  though  fashion  spoilt  me  for 
t>iie.  I  can  make  a  good  campaigner — I  should  never  make  any- 
3»iig  else.''  And  he  let  his  sword  drop  back  again  into  the  scab- 
I^Jtfd,  and  quarrelled  no  more  with  fate. 

"Voila!"  said  Cigarette  between  her  little  teeth.  She  stood 
A  the  glittering  Algerine  night,  brilliant  with  a  million  stars, 
^  balmy  with  a  million  flowers,  before  the  bronze  trellised 
Svtes  of  the  villa  on  the  Sahel,  where  Ch^teauroy  when  he  was 
^  on  active  service — which  chanced  rarely,  for  he  was  one  of  the 

VOIn    IV.  IL  IL 
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finest  soldiers  and  most  daring  cliicfs  in  Africa — indemnified 
himself  with  the  magnificence  that  liis  private  fortune  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  J  for  the  unsparing  exertions  and  the  ru^^ 
privations  that  he  a  I  way  m  s-hared  willingly  with  the  lowcrt 
of  his  soldiers.  It  was  the  graiitlewt  trait  iu  the  man's  cha- 
racter that  lie  utterly  scorned  the  effeminacy  which  many  com- 
manders provided  for  tlieir  fable,  their  comfort,  and  their  gratifi- 
cation whilst  campaigning,  and  would  commonly  neither  take 
himself  nor  allow  to  his  officers  any  more  indulgence  on  the  manl 
than  his  tro»[>cr8  themselves  enjoyed.  But  his  villa  on  the  Sahel 
was  a  miniature  palace ;  it  had  formerly  been  the  harem  oi  i 
great  Rais,  and  the  gardens  were  as  enchanting  as  the  intenor 
was,  if  something  florid,  still  as  elegant  as  Paris  art  and  Enii 
luxury  could  make  it ;  for  ferocious  as  the  Black  Hawk  wai  iB 
war,  and  well  as  he  lovt^d  the  chase  and  the  slaughter,  he  did  not 
disdain  wlieii  he  had  whetted  beak  and  talons  to  satiety,  to  imootk 
his  rufficd  plumage  in  downy  nests  and  under  caressing  handt' 
To-night  the  windows  of  the  pi-etty,  low,  suow-whitc,  far-stretchiaf 
building  were  lighted  and  open,  and  througii  the  wildemm  a 
cactus,  myrtle,  orange,  citron,  fusehia,  and  a  thousand  flowen  thit 
almost  buried  it  under  their  weight  of  leaf  and  hlowon,  ft 
myriad  of  lamps  were  gleaming  like  so  many  glowworms  bensitk 
the  foliage,  while  from  a  cedar  grove  some  slight  way  farthff  00^ 
the  melodies  and  overtures  of  the  best  military  banda  in  Algin 
came  mellowed,  though  not  broken,  by  the  distance,' and  the  Ulcf 
the  bubbling  fonutaius.  Cigarette  looked  and  listened,  and  hff 
gay  brown  face  grew  duskily  warm  with  wrath,  "  Ah,  bah  I"  ihi 
muttered,  as  she  pressed  her  pretty  lips  to  the  lattice-work,  *"Qt 
men  die  like  murraiued  wbccp  in  tlir  hospital,  and  get  sour  tirdll 
tossed  to  thcni  as  ii'  they  were  pigs,  and  are  thrashed  with  tlvl 
malratjue  if  they  pawn  their  muskets  for  a  stoup  of  drink  w^"* 
their  throats  are  dry  as  the  desert,  and  you  live  like  this.  Morbli 
what  fools  the  people  arc  to  fight,  and  toil,  and  get  their  ti" 
broken,  and  have  their  brains  dashed  out  by  spent  balb  that  S 
Mareeh&le  may  send  home  a  grand  story  with  his  own  name  fl 
in  letters  a  yard  long  on  the  placards,  and  M.  le  Colonel  gii 
fates  with  stars  and  ribbons  on  his  breast,  while  those  who  i 
the  battle  lie  rotting  in  the  sand  !" 

Cigarette  was  a  resolute  little  democrat ;  §he  had  loaded  t 
earbincs  behind  the  banicade  in  an  ^meute  in  Paris  befon  ibeVt 
ten  years  old,  and  was  not  seldom  in  the  perplexity  of  eoolUcI 
creeds  when  her  loyalty  to  the  tricolour  and  the  guidons  ■ 
with  a  violent  clash  ou  her  love  fur  the  populace  and  their  U: 
She  was  given,  howc^'er,  usually  to  reconcile  the   dilemtoa  i 
all  her  sex's  illogical  ingenuity,  and  m  far  thoroughly  carriod  of 
her  republicanism  that  she  boxed  a  Prince's  ear  without  or 
vlien  oue  tried  to  subjugate  her,  and  nerer  by  an;  (* 
tie  sun  of  her  bdiQcs  lo  tet  "  cW^ 
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irlieii  she  was  tired  to  dcatli  after  a  burning  mareli  across  leagues 
m  leagues  of  locust-wasted  country^  or  had  spent  half  the  night 
ifter  a  skirmish  dressing  wounds^  soothing  fever^  seeking  out  the 
lying  men  who  lay  scattered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  field  of 
»urnage^  with  a  magic  and  a  sweetness^  and  a  patience  that  seemed 
ather  fitting  for  angels  than  for  the  wayward,  mischievous,  insolent 
roung  reveller  of  the  As  de  Pique,  She  looked  a  moment  longer 
hrough  the  gilded  scrollwork ;  then,  as  she  had  done  once  before, 
;hrust  her  pistols  well  within  her  sash  that  they  should  not  catch 
ipon  the  boughs,  and  pushing  herself  through  the  prickly  cactus 
ledge,  impervious  to  anything,  herself  or  a  Barbary  marmosel, 
iwisted  herself  with  marvellous  ingenuity  through  the  sharp 
lointed  leaves  and  the  close  barriers  of  spines,  and  launched  herself 
irith  inimitable  dexterity  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  cactuses. 
Cigarette  had  too  often  played  a  game  at  spying  and  reconnoitring 
br  her  regiments,  and  played  it  with  a  cleverness  that  distanced 
5ven  the  most  ruse  of  the  Zephyrs,  not  to  be  able  to  do  just  what- 
5Ter  she  chose,  in  taking  the  way  she  liked,  and  lurking  imseen  at 
iiscretion.  She  crossed  the  breadth  of  the  grounds  under  the 
beavy  shade  of  arbutus  trees  with  a  harems  flcctness,  and  stood  a 
second  looking  at  the  open  windows  and  the  terraces  that 
lay  before  them,  brightly  lighted  by  the  summer  moon  and  by  the 
lamps  that  sparkled  among  the  shrubs.  Then  down  she  dropped, 
IS  quickly,  as  lightly  as  a  young  setter  down  charging  among  the 
ferns,  into  a  shower  of  rhododendrons,  whose  rose  and  lilac  blos- 
loms  shut  her  wholly  within  them  like  a  fairy  enclosed  in  blossoms. 
The  good  fairy  of  one  life  there  she  was  assuredly,  though  she 
night  be  but  a  mesquiney  devil-may-care,  audacious,  careless  little 
feminine  Belph^gor  and  militaiy  Asmodeus. 

"  Ah  V'    she   said   quickly   and   sharply,   with   a  deep-drawn 

fetath.     Tlie  single  ejaculation  was  at  once  a  menace,  a  tender- 

iiess,  a  whirlwind  of  rage,  a  volume  of  disdain,  a  world  of  pity. 

It  was  intensely  French,  and  the  whole  nature  of  Cigarette  was  in 

it.    Yet  all  she  saw  was  a  small  and  brilliant  group  sauntering  to 

Mid  fro  before  the  open  windows,  after  dinner,  listening  to  the 

bands,  which,  through  dinner,  had  played  to  them,  and  laughing 

low  and  softly;  and,  at  some  distance  from  them,  beneath  the 

ihade  of  a  cedar,  the  figure  of  a  corporal  of  Chasseurs,  calm, 

erect,  motionless,  as  though  he  were  the  figure  of  a  soldier  cast  in 

bronze.     The  scene  was  simple  enough,  though  very  picturesque ; 

but  it  told,  by  its  \'ivid  force  of  contrast,  a  whole  history  to 

[Cigarette. 

''A  true  soldier!'*  she  muttered,  where  she  lay  among  the 
•liododendrons,  while  her  eyes  grew  very  soft,  as  she  gave  the 
udiest  word  of  praise  that  her  whole  range  of  language  held. 
'X  true  soldier !  How  he  keeps  his  promise !  But  it  must  be 
litter — yerj  bitter.  He  is  an  aristocrat,  and  he  has  to  serve  like 
.  dsve/' 
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She  looked  awhile,  very  wistfully,  at  tlic  Cliasseur,  where  he 
stood  under  the  Lchniion  bougha ;  then  her  glance  swept  bri|;ht 
as  a  hawk's,  over  the  terraee,  and  lighted  with  a  prescient  hatred 
on  the  central  Ibnn  of  all — a  woman's.  Tliere  were  two  other 
[;i-eat  Indies  there ;  hut  she  passed  them,  and  darted  with  unerring 
instinct  on  that  pi-ond,  fair,  patrician  head,  with  its  haughty,  stag- 
like carriage,  and  tlic  crowii  of  its  gold  English  liair. 

Cigarette  had  seen  grandea  dames  by  tlic  thousand,  thongh 
noer  very  close — seen  them  in  Paris,  when  they  came  to  look  on 
at  a  grand  review — seen  them  in  their  coiii-t  attire,  when  thf 
(iuides  had  filled  the  Carrousel  on  some  palace  hall  uight,  and 
lined  the  Cour  des  Princes,  and  ahe  had  bcnitchcd  the  officers  ti 
the  guard  into  letting  her  pass  in  to  sec  the  pageantry.  But  ihe 
had  never  felt  for  those  grandes  dames  anything  save  a  considerably 
(contemptuous  indiffercucc.  She  had  looked  on  them  pretty  mueh 
as  a  war-worn,  powdcr-trieil  veteran  looks  on  the  curled  dandy  at 
some  fashionable,  homc-iitaying  corps.  She  had  never  reaUicd 
the  diflfercnee  Iwtwixt  them  and  herself,  save  in  bo  far  aa  ibe 
thcmght  them  useless  butterflies,  worth  nothing  at  all,  and  lau^ied 
as  she  triumphantly  remembered  how  she  could  shoot  a  man  like 
any  l^raillenr,  and  break  in  a  colt  like  any  rough  rider.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  sight  of  one  of  those  aristocrats  smote  hct 
with  a  keen,  hot  sting  of  passionate,  heart-burning  jeslosiT. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  little  Priend  of  the  Flag  looked  it  u 
the  nameless  graces  of  rank,  with  an  en\'y  that  her  sunny,  ^i^ 
some,  generous  nature  had  never  before  been  touched  wit&— with 
a  sudden  perception,  quick  as  thought,  bitter  as  gall,  woondiiigr 
and  swift,  and  poignant,  of  what  this  womaohood,  that  he  luu 
said  she  herself  had  lost,  might  be  in  its  highest  and  pnitrt 
shape. 

"  Unscxed — he  said  I  was  nnsexcd,"  she  mused,  while  hir 
teeth  clenched  on  the  ruby  fulness  of  her  pretty  lips,  and  htt 
heart  swelled,  half  with  impotent  rage,  haU  with  MnconftucH 
pain.  For  the  first  time,  looking  on  this  brilliant,  ianMll 
foreign  beautjr,  sweeping  so  slowly  and  so  idly  along  there  it  90 
Algerian  starlight,  she  understood  all  that  he  had  missed,  aB  di^ 
he  had  meant,  when  he  had  used  that  single  word,  for  irtdcblhi' 
bad  vowed  on  him  her  vengeance  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
of  Africa. 

"  If  those  are  the  women  that  he  knew  before  he  came  I 
do  not  wonder  that  he  never  cared  to  watch  even  my  bt 
was  the  latent,  wuicknowledged  thought  that  was  so  rmel  to 
the  oonaciouiness, — which  forced  itself  in  on  her,  while  lua 
ieslonslj    followed  the    perfect  grace    of   liie    one    tn 
initinct  had  found  her  rivu — that,  while  ahe^t^  been  so  pn 
lier  zeckle«nen,  ud  her  derili;.  at  ^wH/Kj^^  «lang>  "^ 
deadly  aldll  ai  a  ibot,  die  had^ 
Mmenung  TB7  %|^xt^  Uk&  \iY 
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jest,  ami  a  guingucttc  duiicrj  and  a  Si)aliis'  siiiijier  of  headlong 
riot  and  drunken  mirth. 

Tlic  mood  did  not  last.  She  was  toct  brave,  too  fiery,  too 
dauntless,  too  untamed.  Tlic  dusky,  angiy  Hush  upon  her  face 
grew  deeper,  and  tlie  passion  gathered  more  storraily  in  her  eyes, 
vhile  slic  felt  the  pistol  balls  in  her  sa."!!,  and  laughed  low  to  her- 
self, where  she  lay,  strctehcd  under  her  ftowcrj-  iie»t. 

"  Bah  I  slic  woidd  faint,  I  chire  say,  at  the  mere  sight  of  these," 
she  thought,  with  her  old  disdain,  "  and  would  i^tand  fire  no  more 
than  a  gazelle!  They  are  only  made  for  summer-day  ivcathcr, 
those  dainty,  gorgeous,  silver  pheasants.  A  breath  of  war,  a 
touch  of  tempest  would  soon  beat  thcni  down — crash ! — with  all 
their  proud  crests  drooping  \" 

Like  many  another,  Cigai-ettc  underrated  what  she  had  uo 
knowledge  of,  and  depreciated  an  antagonist,  the  measure  of  whose 
fence  she  had  no  iiower  to  guage. 

Crouched  there  among  her  I'hododendroiis,  she  lay  as  still  as  a 
mouse,  moving  nearer  aud  nearer,  though  none  would  have  told 
that  80  much  as  a  lizard  even  stirred  under  the  blossoms,  until  her 
ear,  quick  and  unerring  as  an  Indian's,  could  detect  the  sense  of 
the  iForda  spoken  by  that  brilliant  group,  which  so  aroused  all  the 
hot  ire  of  her  warrior's  soul,  and  her  democrat's  impatience.  Ch&- 
tesuroy  himself  was  bending  his  fine,  (brk,  eagle  head  towards 
the  English  patrician  on  whom  her  instinct  of  sex  had  fastened 
her  hatred,  and  conversing  with  her  with  that  ceremonious 
Gonrtesy,  which  sat  somewhat  unfittingly,  yet  not  altogether 
nngrsc^ully,  on  the  fierce  chief,  who  was  far  more  accustomed  to 
Birear  in  a  tent  than  to  murmur  in  a  drawing-room,  and  who  had 
in  him  much  more  of  the  da.<ihing,  savage,  half-magnificeut,  half- 
liarbarous  ritter  or  eondoltiero  of  the  middle  ages  than  be  had  of 
l3ie  carpet  knight  or  palace  courtier. 

"  You  expressed  your  wish  to  see  my  Corporal's  little  sculptures 
aaaiiij  Lady  Venetiaj"  he  was  murmuring  now,  an  Cigarette  got 
WMe  enongh  nnder  her  flower  shadows  to  hear  the  sense  of  the 
"  To  hear  iras  to  obey  with  mc.     He  waits  your  com- 


ida  yonder." 
"Miltotonii 


Btonnercs!     It  was  yoti,  was  it,  brought  him  here?" 
'  md  of  the  Flag  to  herself,  with  the  passion  in 

_         B  hotly  ngainst  that  "  silver  pheasant,''  whose 

delicate  traib  was  sweeping  the  white  marbles  of   Ch&teauroy's 

terraces,  and  whose  reply,  "  with  fashion,  not  with  feeling,  sonly 

freighted,"  ithc  lost,  though  she  could  gaea  what  it  had  been, 

M  a  lacquey  crossed  the  lavu,  and  summoned  the  Chasseur 

a  his  waititig-pliicc  bciuath  the  cedars. 

If  Cfldl  obeyed,  passed  up  the  terrace  itairs,  and  stood  before  hia 

icl,  giring  the  salute; ;  the  shade  of  some  acacias  atill  flell 

t  him,  whilst  the  party  he  fronted  wcic  in  all  theglowof&fiill 

D  moon,  and  of  the  tlunuand  lampa  among  the  bdt  of  flmrora 
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and  trees.  Cigarette  ^avc  another  t>liarp  decp-dravu  breath,  and 
lav  ns  muto  and  raotioulcxs  as  s]ic  had  laid  before  tlien  among  the 
rushes  of  some  dried  brook's  bed,  seanning  a  hostile  Kabyl  camp, 
irhcn  t}ie  fate  of  a  Iiandful  of  Fretieh  troops  had  rested  on  her 
surety  and  lier  caution. 

CliHtcaitroy  spoke  with  the  carelessness  of  a  man  to  a  dog, 
tuniing  to  hia  corporal. 

"  Gastou,  Miladi  lioiioiirs  vmi  with  tlie  desire  to  sco  your 
toys  again.     Spread  them  out.'' 

The  savage  authority  of  his  general  speech  was  softened  for 
soke  of  his  guest's  jn-esenec,  but  there  was  a  covert  tone  in  the 
words  that  made  Cigarette  nnimiur  to  herself. 

"  Dam !  If  lie  forget  bin  jironiise  to  me  1  will  forgi\'e  him  I" 

Cecil  had  not  forgotten  it ;  neither  had  lie  forgotten  the  lesson 
that  this  fair  arUlocrale  had  read  him  in  the  morning.  He 
saluted  his  chief  again,  set  the  cbcHsIwx  down  u]^x)n  the  ledge  of 
the  marble  balustrade  and  stood  xilcnt  without  once  glancing  at 
the  fair  and  hnnglity  fare  that  was  morc  brilliant  still  in  the 
African  starlight,  than  it  had  been  in  the  noon  sun  of  the 
Chassciu's'  ehaiubree.  Courtesy  was  forbidden  him  ns  insult  fhmi 
a  corporal  to  a  nobly-burn  beauty ;  he  no  morc  quarrelled  with 
the  decree  than  witn  otlter  inevitable  eonsequeuecs,  inevitable 
dcgradationsj  that  followed  on  his  entrance  as  a  ])riTatc  under  the 
French  flog.  He  had  been  used  to  the  imjiossible  demu-catioiu 
of  caste,  he  did  not  dispute  them  more  now  that  he  was  witluHit, 
than  he  had  done  when  he  ivaa  withiu  their  magic  pole. 

The  carvings  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  the  Marqnii'i 
six  or  eight  guests  listlessly  willing  to  he  amused  in  the  vormth 
of  the  cvciiiug,  after  their  dinner  occupied  themseh-cs  with  tha 
ivoiy  chess  armies,  cut  with  a  skill  and  a  finish  worthy  a  Ruimr 
studio.  Praise  enough  was  awarded  to  tiic  art,  but  none  of  then 
remembered  the  artist  who  stood  apart,  grave,  calm,  with  a  etrtau 
■crenc  dignity  that  could  not  be  degraded  because  othert  cIumb  to 
treat  him  as  the  station  he  filled  gave  tliem  fit  right  to  do.  Oillf 
one  glanced  at  him  with  a  touch  of  wondering  pity,  softening  tM 
pride  of  her  eyes ;  she  who  had  rejected  the  ^ft  of  thow  nnniH 
battalions. 

"  You  were  surely  a  .sculptor,  once  ?"  she  oslicd  lilm  with  i 
graceful  distant  kindness  that  she  might  haTe  shown  some  Anbfl 
□otcast,  begging  at  her  gates. 

"Kerer,  Madame." 

"  Indeed  I  Then  who  taught  yon  meh  exquisite  art  ?" 

"It  eaonot  chtim  to  be  called  art,  Madame." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  increased  interest,  tlic  accent  of  hi 
voice  told  her  that  this  man,  wbaterar  he  mi^  be  now>  hid  a 


**0£,7Nj  it  is  ferbot  of  its  kindi    Who  was  yoorn 
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)m]non  teacher,  Madame — Necessity/' 
was  a  very  sweet  gleam  of  compassion  in  tlie  lustre  of 
dreaming  eyes. 

s  necessity  often  teach  so  well  ?^' 

he  ranks  of  our  army^  Madame,  I  think  it  does ;— often 
ich  better.'^ 

auroy  had  stood  by  and  heard,  with  as  much  impatience 
d  to  show  before  the  presence  of  guests,  whose  rank  was 
o  the  man  who  had  still  weakness  enough  to  be  ashamed 
father's  brave  and  famous  life  had  first  been  cradled 
3  thatch  roof  of  a  miserable  little  posting-house  in  the 
I* 

corporal  knows  that  neither  he  nor  his  men  have  any 
r'aste  their  time  on  such  trash,''  he  said  carelessly;  ''  but 
is  they  love  the  canteen  so  well  that  they  will  do  any- 
idd  enough  to  their  pay  to  buy  brandy." 
hom  he  had  called  Lady  Venetia  looked  with  a  doubting 
it  the  sculptor  of  the  white  Arab  King  she  held, 
t  man  does  not  carve  for  brandy,"  she  thought, 
must  be  a  solace  to  many  a  weary  hour  in  the  bar- 
be   able  to  produce   such   beautiful  trifles  as  these,'* 
aloud.     ''Surely  you  encourage  such  pursuits,  Mon* 

I,"  said  ChAteauroy,  with  a  dash  of  his  camp  tone  that 

not  withhold.     "  There  are  but  two  arts  or  virtues  for 

to  my  taste — fighting  and  obedience." 

shoidd  be  in  the  Russian  service,  M.  de  Ch&teauroy," 
Venetia  Lady,  with  a  smile,  that,  slight  as  it  was,  made 
uis's  eyes  flash  fire  at  the  soldier  in  whose  cause  he  was 
ked. 

lost  I  wish  I  had  been,"  he  answered  her ;  ''  men  are 
:eep  their  grades  there,  and  privates  who  think  themselves 
emen  receive  the  lash  they  merit." 
V  he  hates  his  Corporal  I"  thought  the  English  beauty, 

laid  aside  the  White  King  once  more. 
',"   interposed   Chateauroy,  recovering  his   momentary 
ionment,  "  since  you  like  the  bagatelles,  do  me  honour 
)  keep  them." 

no,  I  ofiered  your  soldier  his  own  price  for  them  this 

and  he  refused  any." 
lauroy  swung  round. 

sacripanl  you  dared  refuse  your  bits  of  ivory  when  you 
oured  by  an  offer  for  them." 
stood  silent ;  his  eyes  met  his  chief's  steadily ;  ChSlteau- 

seen  that  look  when  his  Chasseur  had  bearded  him 
)litude  of  his  tent,  and  demanded  back  the  Pearl  of  the 
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The  Laily  A'cnctia  giauccd  at  both ;  then  she  stooped  her  proud 
head  slightly  to  the  Marquis. 

"  Do  not  blame  yoiir  Corporal  unjustly  through  me,  I  pray 
you.  He  rcftiscd  any  price,  but  he  offered  them  to  me  verv 
gracefully  us  a  gift,  though  of  course  it  was  not  possible  that  I 
ehoTild  accept  them  so." 

"  The  mail  is  tlie  most  insolent  larron  in  the  senice,"  mat. 
tcred  her  host,  as  he  motioned  Cecil  hack  off  the  terrace.  "  Get 
you  gone,  sir,  and  leave  your  toys  here,  or  I  will  have  them  broken 
up  by  a  hammer." 

The  words  were  low  that  they  should  not  offend  the  ears  of  the 
great  ladies  who  were  his  listeners,  but  they  were  coarsely  savage 
in  their  whispered  command,  and  the  Lady  Venetia  heard 
them. 

"  He  has  brought  his  ChasKeur  here  only  to  humiliate  him," 
thought  the  ICnglish  beauty  with  the  siime  thought  that  flashed 
through  the  mind  of  the  little  IVicnd  of  the  Hag  where  she  hid 
among  her  rhododendrons.  Now  the  dainty  aristocrat  was  ray 
proud,  but  she  was  not  so  proud  but  that  justice  was  stroller  in 
her  than  pride,  and  a  noble,  generous  temper  mellowed  the  some- 
what too  cold  and  languid  negligence  of  one  of  the  fairest  and 
haughtiest  women  that  ever  adorned  a  court.  She  was  too  jBond 
not  to  rescue  any  one  who  suffered  through  her  the  slighteit  in- 
justice, not  to  interfere  when  through  her  any  misconception 
lighted  on  another;  she  told  with  her  seat's  rapid  pcrceptioa  and 
sympathy  that  the  man  whom  Ch&teauroy  addressed  with  the 
brutal  iuBOlenee  of  a  bully  to  his  disobedient  dog,  had  once  been  i 
gentleman,  though  he  now  held  but  the  rank  of  a  sous-officiCT  b 
the  Algerian  Cavalry,  and  she  saw  that  he  suffered  all  the  moR 
keenly  under  an  outrage  he  had  no  power  to  resist  because  of  tiut 
enforced  serenity,  that  dignity  of  silence  and  of  patience  vlA 
which  he  stood  before  his  tyraut. 

"  Wait,"  she  said,  moving  a  little  towards  them,  while  elie  let 
her  eyes  rest  on  the  carver  of  the  sculptures  with  a  srsve  c 
passion,  though  she  addressed  his  chidT.     "  You  wholly  nda 
me.     I  laid  no  blame  whatei'cr  on  your  Corjwral.     Let  fa 
the  chessmen  back  with  him ;  I  would  on  no  account  rofa' 
them.     I  can  well  understand  that  he  Aoqh  not  care  to  % 
such  masterpieces   of  bis  art ;  and  that  he  would  not  i  ^ 
them  by  their  worth  in  gold  only  shows  that  he  is  a  brue  artist,  I 
doohtlesa  alao  he  is  a  true  soldier." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  graciouit  gcncn 
tlic  clear  cold  tone  of  ner  liabitiul  manner  jiut  marking  in  tliei 
■till  the  diffixence  of  caste  brtween  her  and  the  man  for  wbn 
•he  tnteroeded,  as  she  would  equally  have  tnt«rccdcd  for  a  c~ 
who  iliaBld  have  beat  thnatened  with  tho  losb  h^-jniM  fa«_l 
diepleaied  lier.    Iliat  -mj  tame  sbndi  a  sharper 
twt  the  ioKdnoe  of  loa  omBONiidBr  lud.^ovar  to 
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ice  flushed  a  little,  he  lifted  his  cap  to  her  with  a  grave  reverence, 
ad  moved  away : 

"  I  thank  you  Madame.     Keep  them,  if  you  will  so  far  honour 
le.'' 

The  words  reached  only  her  ear,  in  another  instant  he  had 
assed  away  down  the  terrace  steps,  obedient  to  his  chiefs  dis- 
lissal. 


ON    MILITABV    PREJUDICES. 

AMONG  the  many  obvious  weaknesses  of  huraan  nature  preju- 
dice, or  the  estimating  the  merits  of  a  question  from  habit 
rather  than  argument,  may  be  especially  reckoned.  In  religion, 
politics,  or  matters  aft'ecting  the  tiaily  course  of  our  lives,  we  are 
all  too  apt  to  think  and  act  in  certain  ways,  merely  hccause  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  tliem.  Wc  have  been  educated  iu  the 
belief  that  certain  arrangements  are  correct  and  necessary  to  our 
existence  under  certain  aspects,  and,  although  we  may  perceiTe 
that  wc  are  injuriously  afl'ected  by  their  continuance,  wc  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  wc  could  do  without  them.  Our  minds 
are  so  biassed  by  the  force  of  education  or  custom  that  they  refute 
to  acknowledge  for  a  long  time,  reaaoniiiga  which  neceasi^  may 
eventually  make  clear  to  us. 

We  find  that  military  men,  more  than,  perhaps,  any  other  clan, 
are  liable  to  this  failing.  The  education  of  a  soldier  must  necegaanfy 
tend  to  confine  his  intellect  within  certain  boundaries,  rather  than 
to  teach  it  to  soar,  untrammelled,  through  space.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  regulate  his  actions  by  certain  fixed  laws,  aod  he  i* 
taught  that  unreflecting  obedience,  so  long  as  he  is  a  subordinate, 
is  his  first  duty.  Becoming,  therefore,  habituated  to  certaill 
regulations  in  his  military'  life,  he  naturally  begins  to  couiider 
them  essential  to  it ;  and  becomes  averse  to  change,  even  in  minor 
matters,  under  the  impression  that  they  will  seriously  affiect  the 
whole  system  in  which  he  lives.  From  the  natural  tcndency>  too^ 
'  of  the  human  mind  to  look  to  the  past  rather  than  the  preunt 
for  perfection,  he  is  inclined  to  reverence  much  that  u  onlj 
respectable  because  it  is  old.  He  found  some  custom  in  eiiBteim 
when  he  entered  the  service,  and  he  was  taught,  then,  to  bcJien  it 
to  be  an  institution  of  value ;  and  he  cannot  now  easily  divert  Ul 
mind  of  its  preconceived  notions.  As,  however,  the  troditiooa  of 
the  army  rarely  go  back  beyond  one  generatioEj  ire  find  that  4 
is  the  military  age  imnediately  preceding  the  present  vrhichuttl 
object  of  regard  to  soldiers.  It  is  with  diffiniliy  that  old^l 
can  be  brought  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  (jiilcrs  re\'cr«ing,li 
tiona  which  were  in  force  in  their  military  youth.  'I'be^^ 
the  service  to  be  going  to  the  dogs,  bccuuro  some  point  of  i 
pline  ifl  destroyed  which  they  consider  essential  to  the  wcU-li 
of  die  aimy,  bat  which,  in  reality,  only  an  accident  occasioi 
by  the  genenl  halats  of  the  nation  in  the  preWous  generation. 

The  army  haa  invariablir,  to  a  certain  extent,  followed  I 
fiuhiona  of  the  time,  and  it  hu  isTariably  been  the  lust  to  t«lii 
mush  tliem,  lunrerar  inoonrenient  and  useless  they  may  have  beci 
Deoanse,  frnn  tits  power  of  eoatani,  they  have  become  n>.g3inl«d  ri 
adjnnets  xeqniahe  to  the  aab^  of  the  whole  iabric,  instead  ' 
JBem  ofManenta,  liMdioma  tnlf  vhila  inftabioB  iaoifitoaj 
kM  nflitaiy  lifo 
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During  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  for  instance,  it  was  usual 
^ntlemen  to  shave  their  countenances  entirely,  powder  their 
,  and  grow  pigtails,  the  army  followed  the  mode  of  the  time, 
the  soldiers'  heads  were  floured  and  pomatumed  in  the  most 
roved  style.  But  long  after  these  fashions  had  been  relin- 
hed  to  elderly  fops,  who  refused  at  the  close  of  their  careers  to 
r  the  habits  in  which  they  had  shone  to  so  much  advantage  in 
r  youth,  and  state  domestics,  the  army,  which  should  be  ever 
ng  and  fresh,  retained  them  in  all  their  effete  glory.  Our 
vy  dragoons  wore  three-cornered,  cocked  hats  and  broad 
ted  coats  as  late  as  the  Peninsular  war ;  and  it  was  not  till  its 
nination  that  the  fashions  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
irely  discontinued  in  the  army.  So  also  with  respect  to  the 
iks  and  scanty  garments,  introduced  during  the  latter  part  of 
reign  of  George  III.,  and  perfected  in  all  their  seeming  dis- 
ifort  under  his  successor,  till  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder  how  a 
u  of  the  period  could  get  into  his  clothes  at  all.  The  tight, 
rt-waisted,  swallow-tailed  coats  and  the  closely  fitting  panta- 
18  of  the  civilians  were,  after  a  time,  adopted  for  the  soldiers, 
lasted  till  the  Crimean  war.  With  them  came  the  stock,  an 
;rument  of  torture,  derived  from  the  starched  muslin  neckcloths 
eh  Beau  Brummcl  first  brought  into  fashion,  and  whiskers 
e  allowed  to  be  worn.  Yet,  from  the  dislike  with  which  many 
oj£cers  regarded  the  introduction  of  the  tunic  and  the  mous- 
le,  it  might  be  supposed  that  coatees  and  the  practice  of 
nng  the  chin  and  upper  lip,  but  leaving  the  whiskers,  had  been 
habits  of  the  British  army  since  the  davs  when  Kirke's  Lambs 
-Moned  the  fortress  of  Tangiers. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  boasted  improvements  of  modem 
^,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  managed  materially  to  better 
condition  of  the  soldier  in  respect  of  the  garments  which  are 
irotect  him  in  a  variety  of  climates,  in  stormv  night  bivouacs 
in  long  marches.  If  we  look  at  the  picture  of  a  soldier  of  the 
aiteenth  century,  with  his  light  helmet  or  broad  brimmed  hat, 
loosely  fittiQg  quilted  doublet  and  wide  breeches,  though  we 
r  pity  him  for  the  load  he  has  to  carry — ^his  ponderous  mus- 
X)n  with  its  rest,  his  collar  of  bandoliers,  his  sweyne's  feather, 
fixing  bayonet  and  short  rapier — wc  must  confess  that  his 
amie  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  work  he  has  to  perform.  If- 
see  a  soldier  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  we  may  smile 
lis  stiff,  powdered  curls  and  pigtails,  we  must  own  that  the 
n  and  wide  skirted  frock-coat,  long,  deep  pocketed  waistcoat, 
high  gaiters  are  serviceable  looking  garments.  It  was  when 
I  last  dress  was  worn  by  our  soldiers  that  they  were  taught  the 
derous  system  of  Prussian  tactics.  The  sugar-loaf  cap  for  our 
aaadiers,  such  as  we  see  upon  the  heads  of  the  Ouards  in 
nurth^s  march  to  Finchley,  was  introduced  from  the  same  country 
m  same  time. 
But  if  we  look  upon  a  picture  of  a  regimeut  of  the  Usa  qI 
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twenty  or  thirty  years  ;igOj  v-'itli  t}icir  tiglit  short-waistcd  jnt'kcts 
with  taiU,  long  tight  tronsci's  and  chncoH  ooiisideraWy  broader  at 
the  toji  than  the  bottom,  we  begin  to  nianci  how  men  could  be 
ever  expc(;ted  to  do  n)iigh  work  in  a  costume  oidy  Kiiitalile  to  a 
Hmooth  parade  ground.  Its  utter  inefficiency  was  so  dearly  shown 
in  the  Crimean  war  that  the  authoritieji  were  eompcUed  to 
introduce  aomc  modifications,  and  certainly  an  infantry  regiment 
of  the  present  day  has  a  scrvieeablc  aspect.  Yet,  surely  nothing 
but  the  fact  of  its  having  existed  within  the  recollection  of  the 
present  militarj' generation,  conld  reconcile  us' to  snch  an  iucon- 
venient  garment  as  the  undress  shell  jacket.  Originally  it  van  a 
waistcoat  mth  slceres,  worn  upon  fatigue  <Uities.  \Vlicu  the  coats 
became  too  tight  to  admit  of  a  waistcoat  being  worn  beueath 
them,  it  was  converted  into  ii  separate  garment,  but  although  it 
may  possibly  ]ic  a  UHcfid  ai-ticle  of  dress  for  fatigue  duties,  it  must 
be,  iu  its  Ixire  simplicity,  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
garments  wliieli  tliu  ingcuuity  of  man  ever  devised  to  torment 
himself  for  his  sins,  as  might  be  reasonalily  suppoMd.  But, 
doubtless,  if  the  shell  jacket  were  ordered  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
loose  coat  worn  as  an  undress  uniform  in  India,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  regiments  mana^  to  maintain  their  soldierly  aspect 
there  iu  all  its  desired  primness,  there  would  he  a  tremendous  out- 
cry. Colonels  would  believe  it  impossible  to  preserve  diiciplinn 
when  the  soldiers'  limbs  were  unfettered.  Adjutants  wotdd  ■ffirm 
that  no  amount  of  setting-up  drill  wouhL  avail  to  give  the  men  i 
smart  appearance,  especially  if  the  stock  were  also  discontinued^ 
as  in  India. 

There  is  a  reason  for  attiring  soldiers  in  a  costume  pleasant  to 
wear,  which  ought  cs])ecially  to  appeal  to  the  miuda  both  of  officcn, 
wlio  desire  to  have  old  Noldiem   under  their   commaudj  and  td 
economical  taxpayers,  who  interest  themsetvca  iu  the  retremdununt 
of  the  army  estimates.     It  appears  to  be  very  possible  that  ta 
objection  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  a  tight  jadcc^ 
so  diScrcnt  in  its  form  to  the  coat  of  civil  lilcj  may  influoioe  n 
men  in  refiisiug  to  re-enlist  at  the  expiration  of  their  ten  ] 
service.     Most  educated  men,  except  uud^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
would   refuse  to   accept   an  sppointmci] 
constant  wearing  of  anch  a  garment,  aithi 
befitting  their  statimi.     Why  should  not  the  mildier  a 
an  objectiou  to  being  obliged  to  exhibit  the  propurtiona  ( 
figure,  as  at  present  ?     We  arc  educating  the  ranks  of  our  i 
by  garrison  sdiools  and  libraries,  and  we  arc  abo,  most  cntunl 
increasing  their  solid  comforts  iu  many  ways.      But  can  1 
>q;ipDse  that  his  dreas,  the  principal  object  of  eousideration  | 
many  ladkm'  lives,  and  in  not  a  few  gentlcmen'H,  in  a  matter  of  i 
niBPient  to  the  soldiar  ?    Can  we  bdievc  that  any  one  wooUt 
Ilia  own  aGamd  choosa  aoeh  an  attire  fbr  his  general  wear  as  t 
itettnckfltr 
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with  groat  c-ircumspcctioii.  It  is  not  frequently  in  man's  nature  to 
remain  content  with  tliiiigR  as  tliey  axe.  He  is  constantly 
inclined  to  press  uuwanls  to  some  goal  of  ideal  jKtrfection.  He 
Itelieves  in  a  golden  past  and  Iioi^m  tor  a  golden  future;  but  the 
present  rarely  coriTj^ponds  to  his  notions  of  eorreetness.  Yet  he 
tenaciously  clings  to  lialiits,  and  often,  while  hclie^'ing  in  his  own 
progress  towards  some  tine,  fancied  end  of  liappincss,  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  his  retaining  some  paltry  custom,  which  seems  to 
him  essential  to  his  vitality,  hut  whit^h  really  retards  his  advance  in 
the  world.  The  army  looks  fonrard  to  honours,  promotions,  and 
pensions.  It  looks  hackwanis  upon  glorious  victories,  it  gnimhles 
perpetually  at  the  present ;  but  it  is  intensely  conservative  in  small 
matters,  and  often  refuses  to  recognise  as  improvements  in  its  condi- 
tion, reibi'ms,  the  advantiige  of  which  no  {civilian  would,  for  an  in- 
stant, doubt.  'IVuc  political  conservatism  means  the  upholding  intact 
the  spirit  of  a  constitution  which  cannot,  it  believes,  be  sup- 
planted br  ii  better  model,  while  it  is  also  anxious  to  effect  small 
reforms  in  matters  of  detail,  which  apjicar  to  be  rendered 
neccsaary  by  tlic  general  progress  of  the  age.  Military  conaerva- 
tism  is  too  apt  to  attach  iniiwrtancc  to  little  points  of  no  real 
rignificauce,  and  l)clieve  that  to  eflcet  any  alteration  in  them 
Tould  be  dangerous  to  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Senicc. 

niere  are  tew  practical  men  unconnected  with  the  army  who 
vtnild  uphold  the  present  purchase  system.  Those  who  are 
attached  to  the  old  ideas  tliat  the  aristocracy  of  birth  are  the 
natural  leaders  of  the  ))coplc  in  war,  would  regret  to  see  the 
higher  ranks  in  our  regiments  occupied  by  the  cadets  of  rich 
traders,  who  have  been  enabled  to  buy  their  commiBsious  over  tlie 
heads  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  iworer  of  our  ancient  nobility,  or 
over  the  sons  of  old  ottieerR,  who  aceumnlated  more  honour  than 
riches  in  the  service  of  their  Uiicen  and  countrj'.  Those  who 
take  a  sentimental  view  of  the  profession  would  regard  with 
diagust  the  meremitile  notion  that  a  man  should  obtain  his  pro- 
motioiij  not  because  he  had  sen'ed  longer,  or  1)eeansc  he  had 
diitiiipiiBhcd  himself  in  any  way,  but  lieeause  he  had  lifCeen 
"red  pounds  at  his  baukers,  a  sum  of  much  eouseqnencc  to 
'  gmttemeii  of  good  family,  but  of  little  consideration  to 
^Ahopkeepcrs.    ThoBe  who  want  to  see  the  army 

Ktively  as  possible,  cannot  believe  that  the  proper 

1  to  select  for"  the  rank  of  Major,  on  the  retirement  of  an 
officer  holding  that  position,  in  the  first  on  the  list  who  can  com- 
mand two  thousand  pounds  or  so,  irrespective  of  other  professional 
qoalifications,  provided  he  be  not  pcaitively  known  to  be  incunble 
uf  fnlfillbg  his  duties  as  a  Field  Oflicer.     They  would  not  oqject, 
perhaps,  to  the  fuur  hundred  and  hlty  pounds  paid  by  the  Snsiga 
BB  joining,  as  that  might  be  regardcain  the  cose  oi  a  cwndidatg 
^mtiniug  a  direct  appointmeut,  as  »  kind  of  "caotion"  xnonenr, 
^K  bail  for  his   good  behaviour.     Yet  they  might  leHouiuy 
^'  '      •'"•[  Mtw  .pUn  would  ^3»  to  iiuuA  oo.  w«i  <««« 
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passing  a  year  or  two  at  a  Military  College,  aod  uiideigoing  an 
examination  in  tlie  rudiments  of  bis  duties  before  obtaining  hii 
commisBion. 

Tlic  bishops  demand  some  acquaintance  iritli  theology  before 
they  will  ordain  a  man  an  officer  in  the  ranks  of  the  church.  The 
lawyers  and  medical  men  arc  compelled  to  show  their  qualifications 
before  they  arc  allowed  to  stick  brass  plates  on  their  doors,  and 
give  professional  advice  to  the  public.  Of  course,  the  practical 
part  of  soldiering,  as  of  other  professions,  must  be  learnt  by 
practice  j  but  it  is  some  little  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
military  art  which  would  be  supposed  by  the  civilian  to  be  bene- 
ficial  to  the  officer,  and  which  lie  would  not  appear  to  be  likely  to 
have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ac<)uiriu^  after  he  has  once  com- 
menced his  practical  professional  carucr.  Nor  docs  the  style  of 
the  ofBcers  of  the  artillery  afford  us  any  reason  for  apprehension, 
lest  the  gentlemanly  tone  of  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantiy 
should  be  injuriously  afiFccted  by  their  spending  a  short  time  in  t 
military  school,  and  giving  up  the  practice  of  buying  comuund 
over  one  another ;  yet,  whenever  there  is  any  proposal  to  do  away 
with  this  extraordinary  system,  as  it  appears  to  the  ciTiltan 
ignorant  in  military  matters,  the  old  officers  in  the  army  an 
terribly  alarmed.  Instead  of  considering  it  a  blemish  on  onr 
brave,  brilliant,  and  devoted  little  army,  they  appear  to  think  it 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  efficiency.  Perhaps,  they  fancj  onr 
officers  would  be  too  rash  in  action,  if  they  did  not  know  that,  ia 
the  event  of  their  being  killed,  the  two  or  three  thousand  poandi, 
which  they  have  paid  for  the  privilege  of  dying  for  their  coonti^, 
would  be  lost  to  their  families.  Certainly,  the  authoritiea  gene- 
rally grant  the  money  to  the  wives  of  officers  killed  in  actitm  ai  t 
favour;  but  an  investment  at  ten  per  cent.,  which  is  about  what  i 
captain  receives  for  his  money,  would  be  considered  an  extnmeb 
bad  one  out  of  the  army,  in  a  trade  which  entailed  conaideima 
labour  and  danger,  if,  in  the  event  of  the  aecidental  deadi  of  ib» 
investor,  the  money  were  not  to  be  oonsidcred  as  belonging  to  Vk 
representatives. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  meaa  dinner,  we  do  not  hear  Mi^ 
plainta  of  a  deficiency  in  aprit  de  corps  among  the  ofReers  of  J 
foreign  armies,  nor  among  the  officers  of  our  own  Guards ;  yet  ill 
ig  b^ieved  in  our  aervicej  Ihat  the  officers  of  the  line  wouh*'^ 
degenerate,  if  their  dinner  vaa  not  made  a  kind  of  parade,  t 
price  of  which  irai  inflicted  aa  a  fine  for  absence  from  it.     ~ 
teinly,  under  die  pieaent  tptem  of  compelling  nil  the  munai 
oAeera  d  a  ligiment  to  pay  two  ahilliuga  per  diem  for  a  din).. 
whether  thcry  eat  it  or  not^  makea  a  superb  meal  for  the  money  i 
be  let  hefine  ftoee  who  do  dine.     Clergrmen,  barristers, 
gODlilaBVi  (tf  nuO  inoonei  lamiot  WDCure  Bueb  a  diuDcr  11    ' 
...  .■       .    .  .__  %  ^jf^ij  the  consequunce  of  whid 

'"i.  ^leiner  fiije. 


i  tftat  Oct  ve  vnil^  oosdoeAfrt^  \ 
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care  to  sit  down  daily  to  such  an  elaborate  banquet  as  is  generally 
prepared  for  the  officers  of  a  marcbiug  regiment.  But,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it  beyond  the  scrnce,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  great  outcry  mthin  it,  if  an  attempt  were  made 
to  abolish  a  custom  which  prescribes  a  daily  dinner  of  soup,  fishj 
Bevcral  joints  and  entries,  with  varieties  of  entremets,  pastry,  or 
game,  as  requisite  for  preserving  a  correct  tone  among  a  society 
of  men  whose  professional  incomes  average  .£300  per  annum,  and 
many  of  whom  arc  without  private  fortunes,  or  are  dependent  on 
their  parents. 

Sometimes,  whcu  wc  have  brought  something  to  a  condition  as 
near  perfection  as  can  be  attained  in  this  world  of  error,  wc  spoil 
it  by  still  endcavoiuing  to  make  it  better.  Perhaps,  the  British 
trmy  is  in  such  an  admirable  state,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
attempt  a  change,  even  in  one  of  these  minor  matters.  But  we 
hear  complaints  of  the  small  number  of  men  who  can  be  induced 
to  remain  in  their  sernce  at  the  end  of  their  tirat  period  of  enlist- 
ment. We  sec  many  good  officers,  with  medals  on  their  breasts, 
staying  for  year  after  year  at  the  head  of  the  lists  of  captains  and 
lieutenants,  while  junior  men,  superior  only  in  possessing  more 
ntoner,  go  over  their  heads.  We  are  reminded  occasionally  of  the 
iniomciencv  of  the  subaltern's  pay.  In  fact,  we  cannot  believe 
that,  splendid  though  the  morale  and  strength  of  our  army  may 
be,  there  does  not  exist  considerable  need  for  reform.  Civilians 
wotdd  be  only  too  glad  to  aid  in  any  endeavours  towards  effecting 
improvements  in  the  condition  of  those  to  whom  they  look  for 
protection;  and  wc  are  unable  to  avoid  thinking,  that  military 
mm  aie  rather  too  frequently  inclined  to  keep  things  as  they  are 
from  -whut  may  be  termed  pregadice. 


THE    BATTLK    OF    BAUTZEN. 

20th  and  21st  May,  1813. 

with  two  plans. 

BEFORE  entering  at  once  into  detail  on  this  remarkable  battle, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  sketch  tilightly  the  course  of  events  that 
led  to  it. 

After  his  disastrous  retreat  from  Russia,  Napoleon  hurried  to 
France  to  raise  a  new  army,  leaving  the  relics  of  his  old  one,  under 
Eugene,  protected  by  the  fortresses  on  the  line  of  the  Elbe  against 
the  advance  of  the  Allies. 

Considering  the  short  time  it  took  Napoleon  to  get  together  ■ 
second  army,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  aorprise 
that  in  quality  it  should  have  been  inferior  to  that  compoaed  of 
the  veterans  that  hod  just  perished  in  the  snow ;  the  few  that  had 
escaped  were  for  the  most  part  inTalids,  still  suffering  from  the 
bitter  hardships  of  tlie  retreat.  The  young  conscripts  that  were 
now  brought  forward  were  ill-litted  to  support  the  toilsome  marcbea, 
and  rough  campaigning,  that  they  had  soon  to  undertake,  Dia- 
cipline  was  necessarily  unknown  to  them,  and  all  the  drill  that 
many  of  them  got,  before  being  brought  on  active  service,  vu  it 
the  end  of  each  day's  march.  The  Cavalry,  which  for  the  moat 
part  could  not  be  made  available  until  after  the  battle  of  Latmi, 
was  collected  from  different  directions,  and  appear  to  have  been 
composed  in  a  measure  of  foreigners  (Saxona  and  Belgiana).  They 
were  by  no  means  first  rate,  and  certainly  effected  nothing.  Ibt 
troops  in  general  did  not  possess  that  ardour  and  paasion  for  gkny 
that  characterised  the  men  of  former  French  armies ;  the  diiaatm 
of  1812  seemed  to  have  thrown  a  gloom  over  their  apiiita.  A 
proof  of  this  was  aSbrded  hv  the  discovery  after  the  battle  of 
Bautien,  in  the  hospitals  of  Dresden,  that  numbers  amragat  tlu 
wounded  recruits  had  maimed  and  mutilated  themselveSj  lad 
Napoleon  seema  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  tmili  ti  Urn  &e^ 
altnoogh  it  was  urged  as  an  excuse  that  these  woundi  were  <nnaf[ 
to  acddenta,  arising  from  the  men  of  the  third  rank  haviug  to  fl  * 
over  the  ahoulders,  or  through  the  intervals  uf  tliose  of  the  other  t\ 

The  Allioa  (Fmsaiana  and  Russians)  were  far  superior  to  tl 
fyench,  man  for  maa,  and  though  the  Prussian  portion  of  the 
army  waa  chiefly  composed  of  recruits,  these  were  of  mature  a 
and  not  Hke  their  opponenta,  boys. 

^le  Rnanaa  troopa  were  lae  pick  of  those  serving  in  1 
bnt  from  tinH  to  time  aeTerRl  of  their  regiments  received  a  i, 
mai^  xeoniiti.    Tbar  Cavaby  was  superior  both  in  numbers  i 
gnsIl^tothatofdishcndiilMingn-ell  horsed,  well  tr   '""* 
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lery^  as  usual^  was  superb^  and  was  at  this  tirne^  probably  the 
in  Europe. 

IThile  Prussia  had  been  in  Napoleon's  grasp  he  had  not  per- 
d  her  to  keep  up  a  large  army.  This  prohibition  was  in  some 
je  evaded  by  the  system  of  the  landwehr^  or  militia^  introduced 
?hamhost^  by  which  means  150,000  men  were  in  turn  drilled 
disciplined.  Though  imperfect,  this  plan  was  suited  to  the 
mstances  of  the  moment.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
was  therefore  composed  of  this  militia.  Their  men  were 
J  strong,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  moreover  were  moved 
o  common  degree  by  patriotic  feelings.  From  king  to 
int  they  must  have  felt  assured  that  this  was  the  last 
ce  they  would  have  of  extricating  their  country  from 
)leon's  power.  All  classes  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
money  for  the  eflSciency  of  the  army.  It  was  this  feeling  of 
ness  to  sacrifice  everything  to  release  themselves  from  the 
ch  yoke,  that  prompted  the  Prussian  leaders  to  follow  the  for- 
)  of  the  Russians  after  Lutzen,  rather  than  to  retire  in  the 
tion  of  their  capital,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  their 
s,  in  taking  up  the  position  of  Bautzen,  so  dangerous  a  one 
military  view.  On  their  retreat  after  that  battle  they  suc- 
id  in  inducing  the  Russians  to  turn  aside  to  Schweidintz, 
ad  of  pursuing  their  proper  line  towards  their  own  country, 
ig  that  when  once  their  Allies  had  traversed  Poland,  and 
ed  the  Niemen,  their  last  hope  of  deliverance  must  die  out. 
iving  glanced  thus  slightly  at  the  composition  of  the  belli- 
it  armies  we  must  turn  to  the  movements  that  led  up  to  the 
e  of  Lutzen. 

"he  Allies  moving  slowly  forward  from  the  Oder,  learnt  with 
*ise  on  reaching  Dresden,  the  results  of  Napoleon's  imtiring 
A  to  bring  a  fresh  army  into  the  field.  From  various  consi- 
ions  it  was  deemed  hazardous  to  stay  their  advance,  and  they 
'dingly  pushed  on  towards  the  R.  Saale.  As  Napoleon  had 
upon  Leipsic  for  the  final  concentration  of  his  two  armies, 
Eirgest  under  his  l)wn  directions  converging  from  the  French 
ier,  while  Eugene  moved  up  the  Saale,  it  became  evident  that 
city  was  an  important  strategical  point.  The  Allies,  after 
ing  the  Elster  on  which  it  stands,  moved  northward  to  take 
Lnk  the  main  French  army,  and  came  first  into  collision  with 
•t  of  Ney's  corps  near  Lutzen.  A  scries  of  bloody  village 
9  ensued,  which  severely  tested  the  courage  of  the  young 
sian  and  French  soldiers.  The  Russians,  hesitating  to  make 
>f  their  numerous  and  splendid  Cavalry,  were  not  very  seri- 
r  engaged.  At  nightfall  the  French,  thanks  to  their  superiority 
unbers,  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  next  morning  the 
«  retreated  across  the  Elster. 

lie  next  day  the  Allies  continued  their  retreat  before  Napo- 

and  finally  took  position  at  Bautzen,  on  the  right  bank  of 

Spree.    He^  imder  the  impression  that  the  Pruaaiana  ^ex& 
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retreating  to  rover  Berlin,  had  directed  three  corps  fomung  i 
left  wing  of  his  armj',  under  Ney,  upon  Torgau  to  folio*  tin 
up.  Subsequently,  finding  that  they  were  beut  on  oficrisg  It 
battle  at  Bautzen,  he  sent  ordera  to  Ncy  to  move  towardu  them 
army,  and  co-operate  in  its  attack  on  the  Allied  position. 

jVftcr  an  arduous  pursuit  through  Dresden,  during  which  i 
Russian  General  Milaradovitch  repeatedly  distiiiguishoi  him*  " 
commaud  of  their  rear  guard,  by  cheeking  and  iiiflictini;  I 
losses  on  the  leading  French  troops,  the  main  army  arrircd  oal 
left  bank  of  the  Spree  on  the  16th  May,  and  Napoleon  an* 
with  impatience  tlie  appearance  of  his  lieutenant,  who,  KtrQH^ 
in  long  columns  along  bod  roads,  through  an  intricate,  wool* 
country,  only  reached  Maukcrsdorf,  fifteen  miles  from  the  AB 
right,  on  the  night  of  the  19tb  May. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  Allied  army  was  cxtremclyunw 
having  its  surface  dotted  with  small  hills,  being  a  con  tin  nation  of  ( 
slopes  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  whitrh,  howcTcr,  rose  so  get 
that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  appearance  of  any  mountii 

On  its  right  flank  a  ntunber  of  small  lakes  and  manhea  4 
tended  from  the  Spree  to  a  stream  called  the  Blocsaor  Ww 
flowing  nearly  i)ar!illel  to  that  river,  at  a  distance  of  about  ti 
miles. 

The  town  of  Bautzen,  at  this  time  surrounded  by  an  old  • 
rises  abruptly  from  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  the  Spreo,  t 
point  where  it  makes  a  sahent  bend,  thus  rendering  the  town  Gl 
to  attack  from  Artillery  posted  on  the  opposite  bank.  On  thel 
the  ground  was  much  wooded,  and  intei'aeeted  by  rnrines  r 
up' from  the  Spree,  and  the  roads  leading  acrosii  it  were  few  and  II 
Looking  from  Bautzen  towards  the  village  of  Nndclw)t2  OB 
Bloesaer  Wasser,  the  ground  continues  flat  for  about  a  mile,  I 
then  dips ;  again  rising,  it  is  continued  in  a  succession  of  a 
gular  heights,  tcrmuiating  in  the  ponds  and  swampy  fietda 
Malsehwitz  and  Pleiskonitz.  This  stri])  of  ground  has  been  t 
dered  famous,  as  being  the  position  to  which  Frederick  the  Ql 
retreated  when  surprised  in  his  camp  of  Hoch  Kirch,  ( 
morning  of  14th  Oetober,  1758,  by  Marshal  Daun.  Thither  ' 
latter  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  follow  him,  though  hii  ■ 
was  far  superior  in  numbers,  and  was  flushed  with  recent  fOe 
and  the  Prussians  finally  retired  immolested  after  remailuBf 
their  position  for  ten  days.  "i 

The  real  position  of  the  Allies  was  along  the  beifjhtd  tiniof 
right  bank  of  the  Bloesaer  Waaaer,  their  left  being  the  stnmil 
and  which  was  rendered  still  more  so  bv  intrenchmcnta,  KB 
they  had  been  engaged  in  constructing  since  their  lurjvil  ob' 
13th.  The  brook  itself  was  swampy,  tortuous,  and  from  ittP 
ning  between  occasional  embankments,  its  pssaag<t  wW  hf 
means  easy,  except  at  certain  bridges  and  foms.  Tfacta' 
or  near  the  numerous  villages  that  dotted  il«  bauJu, 
could  be  well  guarded. 
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Two  great  roads,  braiiching  from  the  village  of  Nadelwitz,  vere 
the  wle  meanH  of  retreat  for  the  Allies,  the  one  passing  through 
Hoch  Kirch,  the  other  through  Wurschen. 

The  distribution  of  the  Allies  was  as  follows ; — 

Milaradovitch  occupied  Bautaen  ajid  the  high  ground  on  ita 
left  with  a  corps  of  13,000  Russians.  (In  this  battle  the  so- 
»lled  Russian  corpse  answered  to  n  Prussian  division). 

The  Russian  Reserves,  15,000  strong,  were  posted  at  the  in- 
trenched position  near  Kubsohitz  as  a  reserve  to  the  left  wing. 

Kleist  with  5,000  Priisaians  was  in  position  on  the  heights  of 
Burka,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Bautzen,  forming  a  connecting 
link  with  the  right  wing,  which  consisted  of  20,000  Prussians, 
onder  the  veteran  Blucher,  Tliis  force,  composed  of  three  divisions, 
latched  along  the  heights  overhanging  the  Spree,  and  the  ponds 
jf  Malehwitz  and  Pleiskowitz,  which  protected  the  right  flank. 

The  remaining  6,000  Prussians  of  d'York'a  corps,  who  had 
been  roughly  handled  by  the  French,  a  day  or  two  before,  were 
bnncd  on  the  banks  of  the  brook,  in  rear  of  Kleist.  8,000  Re- 
Mare  Cavalry  (\\al{  Russian,  half  Prussian),  were  posted  in 
leporate  iKidies  in  rear  of  the  centre. 

On  the  extreme  right,  failing  back  over  the  Spree  at  the  great 

Gugc  of  Klix,  was  tlic  Russian  corps  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  that 
i  lecently  come  up  from  'lliorn.  It  had  been  sent  forwud  to 
hel  fi>r  Ney,  and  had  surprised  and  broken  the  division  of  Italians 
bdonging  to  the  4th  French  corps  (Bertrand's) ,  but  had  then  come 
into  contact  with  Ney's  own  corps  and  had  been  forced  to  retreat. 
Notwitlutanding  its  successes,  this  corps  was  reduced  in  a 
bv  days  from  13,000  to  9,000.  Barclay  detached  Langcron's 
finnoD  to  hold  Preititz,  to  prcsene  connection  with  Blucher'a 
riglit 

The  total  of  the  forces,  according  to  the  Allies'  ofiBcisl  accotmta 
paUiahed  aome  years  later,  amounted  to  a  little  over  80,000, 
ibhooeii  Catheart  places  it  as  low  as  70,000. 

fnieir  Artillery  and  Cavalry  were  however  numerous  and  good, 
i  their  position  as  a  defensive  one  afforded  them  great  advan* 
e«,  as  to  the  use  of  thr-  furmer  of  these  two  arms.  The  real 
ituHi,  as  bos  been  noticed,  ran  some  two  milet  in  rear  of  the 
I  uow  occupied  by  the  truo;js.  This  iras  taken  up  to  diipata 
JljtaBBages  of  the  Spree,  to  augment  the  difficoltiei  in  the  way 
n  direct  advance  by  Napoleon.  At  one  time  it  waa  intended 
'Idow  the  right  wing  across  the  river,  as  the  gnmnd  on  iti  left 
k  ma  favourable  for  the  action  of  Cavalry,  out  thia  idea  waa 
B abandoned. 

Kl^Bpolcon  brought  with  him  an  army  of  aboat  87,000  men, 
lick  vas  tlius  drawn  np  : — 

bOn  the  right,  above  Bautun,  waa  Uie  ISfli  corpi  (Oodmot) 
dimions,  30,000 ;  nerti«(|^iAid^mih»t  of  thetcrwn,itciaa 
MaadaDddvH 


I  eorpa  (Macdonald)  thmg&immM,  18,000. 

"ititthttCJl'     "     ' 
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After  an  inten-al^  in  the  right  centre  was  the  6th  corps^  (Mu* 
mont)  3  divisions,  20,000.  The  4th  corps  (Bertrand),  3  dimiou, 
12,000  occupied  the  left  centre  opposite  to  Kieist.  The  centre 
was  placed  under  Soult's  orders.  Ney,  on  his  arrival  was  to  form 
the  left.  The  resenes,  23,000,  consisting  of  Guards  and  CaTaliy, 
were  in  rear  of  the  centre,  at  Forstgein. 

With  Ney  were  3  corps,  his  own,  the  3rd,  5  divisions,  30,000, 
the  5th,  (Lauhston)  3  divisions,  10,000,  and  the  7th,  composed  of 
Saxons,  (Rej-nier)  3  divisions,  10,000,  making  a  total  of  5O,O00i 
The  2nd  corps  (Victor)  followed,  hut  although  mentioned  in  some 
accounts,  it  really  took  no  share  in  the  battle. 

The  objects  had  in  view  by  Napoleon  included  strategical  ti 
well  as  tactical  combinations.  They  maybe  briefly  stated  as  being 
to  hold  the  Allies  in  their  position  long  enough  to  enable  Ney  to 
envelope  their  right,  and  cut  oflF  their  retreat. 

The  object  of  the  Allies  in  standing  to  fight  was  politicil 
rather  than  military. 

Napoleon  anticipated  that  Ney  would  have  made  sufficient 
progress  on  the  20th  for  him  to  have  commenced  the  action,  and 
when  he  foimd  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  arriving  befbn 
the  next  day,  his  impatience  got  the  better  of  his  judgment,  ind 
under  cover  of  a  cannonade  from  along  the  whole  French  line  Ire 
put  his  columns  in  motion  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Spree. 
Commencing  at  the  right,  Oudinot  prepared  trestle  and  nft 
bridges,  Macdonald  attacked  at  a  stone  bridge  above  Bantzen, 
while  Mamiont  and  Bcrtrand  had,  like  Oudinot,  to  lay  doim 
temporary  bridges.  The  progress  made  was  slow.  Althougiii 
from  so  many  of  their  troops  being  thrown  out  as  skirmisliaSi 
they  did  not  present  conspicuous  marks,  their  Artillery  could  not 
sufficiently  protect  them  from  the  fire  of  that  of  the  Allies,  adnn- 
tageously  disposed  on  the  opposite  heights. 

The  battle  began  about  2  p.m.  On  the  right,  after  some  diffi* 
culty,  Oudinot,  made  good  Iiis  passage,  meeting  with  the  xaoi 
resistance  from  the  Russian  advanced  guards.  He  then  presied 
on  through  the  woods  and  broken  ground,  and  after  vairnig 
success,  finally  got  into  position,  a  mile  from  the  river,  from  wniA 
the  Russians  failed  to  dislodge  him.  Macdonald,  after  meetlDg 
Tidth  stout  opposition  at  the  stone  bridge,  carried  it,  and  puiScd 
on  abreast  of  Oudinot,  having,  like  him,  to  fight  his  way,  step  bf  ; 
step. 

In  the  centre  Marmont^s  corps  was  across  by  6  p.m.,  meeting 
with    less    resistance    than    the  others.     One  of   his  divisioni  | 
(Campaus)  turned,  and  in  conjimction  with  a  part  of  MaodonBU'i  \ 
corps  captured  the  town  of  Bautzen;  a  whole  battery,  bendei  I 
many  prisoners,  according  to  the  French  accoimts,  falling  into 
their  hands.     Another  division  (Bonnett)  moved  against  Kleiitv 
who,  after  some  fighting,  was  forced  back  on  Nieder  Kavni,  aone  | 
distance  below  Nodelwitz,  on  the  ri^nilet  in  rear;  he  had  erea-  ^ 
tually  to  retire  to  l&^^i^om\.T)  ^it^  ^t^XL^  &tcUig  the  passage  < 

i 
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of  the  stream  at  Niedcr  Kayna  .just  before  dark.  Zicthen's 
brigade  was  detached  by  Blucher  to  the  assistance  of  Klcist,  but 
too  late  for  his  aid  to  be  effectual,  so  he  again  fell  back:  this  was 
the  only  portion  of  this  corps  engaged  this  day. 

Meanwhile,  Bertraud  had  moved  by  Niedcr  (rurkan  to  assail 
Klcist  in  front,  but  was  not  very  successful.  By  nightfall  he  had 
only  managed  to  get  part  of  liis  corps  across  the  Spree. 

Although  ^Vitseiiatein  was  nominal  Command cr-in-Clnef, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  really  directed  tlic  movements  of  the  Allies. 
Apparently,  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  troops  had  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  former,  ai^cr  his  conduct  of  the  buttle  of  Lutzcn,  and 
it  prevented  the  necessity  of  suddenly  placing  Barclay  dc  Tolly, 
who  was  senior  to  Witsenstcin,  iu  cliief  command  at  a  critical 
moment,  when,  having  oidy  Rxicntly  joined  the  army,  he  coukl 
not  be  supposed  to  have  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
and  of  the  composition  of  tlie  Allied  troojis  as  would  be  desirable. 
With  the  Emperor  of  Ktissia's  sanction  the  Allies  adopted  the 
following  position  ou  the  31ft ; — Bluclicr  remained  on  the  hills 
Rcrosa  the  Bloeser  Wasacr.  Two  of  his  brigades  were  in  the  first 
line.  Cavalry  in  the  second,  and  the  3nl  brigade  in  a  third  line 
before  Klein  Bautzen.  Klcist  formed  a  reserve  between  Klein 
Bautzen  and  Bunschwitz,  while  d'York  posted  at  Liten  guarded 
the  TOSsagcs  over  tlic  stream. 

The  Russians  on  the  left  fell  back  to  their  intrenched  position, 
so  longer  forming  two  lines,  bnt  one. 

The  mass  of  the  French  concentrated  in  front  of  Bautzen. 
Vey,  followed  by  Lauristou,  arrived  during  the  night  at  Klii,  but 
nceived  no  orders  imtil  the  next  morning. 

The  Guards  and  reserve  Ca^'alry  eame  up  before  morning  in 
mr  of  the  centre. 

Soaa  after  d^brcak  on  the  21st  a  cannonade  began  on  the 
wrt  of  the  Frenen,  and  Oudinot,  in  obedience  to  orders  received 
mnilig  '.Hie  night,  re-commeneed  his  attack  against  the  Russian 
hit.  The  Emperor,  ever  jealous  of  this  flank,  caused  Milara- 
^^^^X  to  he  rciuforced,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  resist  the  French 
sfnlly.  In  the  centre,  no  movement  was  made,  but  the 
lonadc  was  kept  up  rigorously,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
[lies  &om  Key's  operations  on  their  right;  to  this  their  Artillerjr 
^lied  in  an  equally  spirited  manner. 
Ney,  leaving  a  division  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  to  airait 
i  arrival  of  lleynier,  pushed  after  Barclay  with  the  two  corpi  he 
i  irith  him,  and  occupied  Gleiua  without  reaiatance.  He  then 
e<]  aitainst  Frcititz,  his  right  flank  being  protected  from 
■htiT  by  pond:4  and  swamps,  and  at  10,  that  village  was  occnpied 
f  Sunham's  division.  (Tliis  division  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
ce  struggle  ut  Lutzen).  About  this  time,  N^  received  lui 
t  and  sole  Krittm  instructions  &imt  N^ioleon,  contained  in  a 
inl  tines,  directing  him  to  ocodt  Flotitl  at  ll^lrilh.  b'vim 
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to  have  paralysed  Ney,  for,  instead  of  re-inforcing  Souham  ^Ui 
some  of  his  other  four  divisioiis,  and  with  Lauriston's  corps,  lie 
kept  this  mass  of  troops  inactive  in  rear,  and  allowed  the  enemy 
to  chase  Souham  out  of  Preititz. 

Bluchcr  now  became  aware  of  the  insecurity  of  his  position, 
and  lost  no  time  in  pushing  out  one  of  his  brigades  to  recaptun 
that  important  village.  Kleist  had,  in  the  meanwhile  pusbd 
down  the  stream  for  a  similar  pur[)osc.  So  impressed  were  the 
Prussians  with  a  sense  of  the  danger  that  menaced  their  sole  line 
of  retreat,  that,  instead  of  mov'ing  against  the  flank  of  the  village 
Boder,  commanding  the  brigade  detached  &om  Blucher's  coip, 
crossed  the  stream,  and  brought  part  of  it  by  a  circuit,  so  u  to 
head  the  French.  A  combined  attack  on  all  sides  was  then  nude 
about  noon,  and  Sonham  was  driven  out  with  loss.  Ney  bron^ 
up  some  gims  to  cover  his  retreat,  and  then  moved  forward,  tke 
rest  of  his  corps  intending  to  recapture  the  village.  Laimston 
was  to  cross  the  stream  at  Gleina  and  take  it  in  a  flank,  but 
during  his  movement  round  the  ponds  which  fllled  the  space 
between  the  two  villages  he  found  Biirclay  in  his  front,  in  force  u 
he  imagined,  though  in  reality  he  could  not  have  had  more  tbifl 
7000  men  with  him.  Thus  checked  in  liis  movement,  it  was  not 
until  2  that  Lauriston  reached  Preititz,  when  that  >'illage  U 
without  much  difficulty  into  the  hands  of  the  French  for  a  uxaai 
time.  They  were  now  barely  two  miles  from  the  Prussian  lined 
retreat  through  Wurschen  ;  and  had  Ney  displayed  sufficient  cncrgj 
in  pushing  on,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  might  have  had  a  toj 
different  termination. 

In  the  meantime,  Naj)oleon  sent  several  messages  to  Ney  to 
co-operate  against  the  Prussian  right,  while  he  prepared  to  mote 
against  their  front.  He  did  not  now  direct  any  particular  moifr 
ment  (as  in  ordering  the  occupation  of  Preititz  at  a  particolii 
hour),  but  left  it  to  his  lieutenant's  judgment  to  act  as  it  append 
best  to  him. 

The  movements  of  the  troops  in  the  centre  now  commenced. 
Bertrand  was  directed  to  attack  Blucher  in  front,  while  MarmoBl 
moved  against  his  left  by  Basankowitz,  and  part  of  the  troops  ii 
front  of  Bautzen  took  groimd  to  the  left  in  support  of  the  moffr 
ment.  Bertrand  was  repulsed,  the  Prussian  Artillery  doing  Ai 
French  great  damage. 

After  the  capture  of  Preititz  Ney  prepared  to  deploy  on  th 
open  ground  between  that  village  and  Belgem,  but  found  a  mafl 
of  the  Allied  Cavalry  in  his  front.  Though  strong  in  Infantq 
and  Artillery,  he  had  but  600  Cavalry  with  him,  and  he  did  ool 
think  it  prudent  to  face  so  formidable  a  body  of  the  enemy  wA 
Infantry  alone.  He  accordingly  turned  his  attention  to  anothfl 
part  of  the  field,  and  with  a  view  of  taking  Blucher  in  flank^  faegM 
to  deploy  his  force  with  their  left  resting  on  PreititSj  and  tM 
right  ou  Malchmti,  ^nd,  covexod  by  akirmishersj  began  to  aactfi 
the  hillockaj  ikie  a^i^eBx«Ai<e!&  oi  ^\L\OcL\Aii  XncBs^j^nl  Um  to  Ok 
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»yement^  the  grouud  being  favourable  for  the  operations  of  that 
n  of  which  his  force  was  chiefly  composed. 

Reynier  had  now  made  his  appearance  from  the  direction  of 
ix^  and  hastened  to  press  on  against  Barclay  on  the  extreme 
i  of  the  French  line. 

Blucher  at  last  began  to  contemplate  a  retreat.  He  had  de- 
jred  far  longer  than  was  prudent^  and  it  required  all  his  skill  and 
{termination  to  extricate  his  forces  from  a  very  critical  position, 
e  commenced  his  movement  at  3.  His  retreat  across  the 
ream  in  his  rear  was,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
id  closed  up  on  either  side,  confined  to  the  part  between  Klein 
wtzen  and  Kreckwitz.     Rodcr,  who  held  his  brigade  in  reserve 

the  other  two,  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  passages  of  the 
ream,  and  thus  cover  their  retreat.  He  threw  a  battalion  into 
onschwitz,  and  another  into  Klein  Bautzen,  with  orders  to  hold 
em  to  the  last,  and  if  driven  out  to  burn  them.  D'York  was 
nted  at  Litcn  ready  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  those  troops  that 
oved  on  Kreckwitz. 

The  appearance  of  the  R-ench  was  at  this  time  very  menacing, 
armont^s  corps  was  above  Nadelwitz,  and  his  guns  played  on 
reckwitz,  while  the  Yoimg  guard,  with  some  cavalry,  were  in  a 
dlow  in  front  of  Nadelwitz.  On  the  other  side  Ney,  on  discover- 
g  the  inutility  of  his  movement  against  Malchwitz,  and  finding 
e  Prussians  were  moving  off,  turned  to  attempt  to  cut  them  off. 
)  long  had  Blucher  delayed  that  Ziethen^s  brigade  passing 
lough  Bimschwitz  only  debouched  from  it  as  Ney's  leading 
oops  captured  Klein  Bautzen.  The  advance  of  the  latter  was 
layed,  from  this  village  having  been  set  on  fire  by  its  defenders, 
directed,  and  by  the  fire  of  two  of  Ziethen's  batteries.  On  the 
^t  Klux's  brigade,  moving  through  Kreckwitz,  had  to  pass 
iiLgerously  near  the  Young  guard.  Roder's  brigade,  after  ful- 
ling its  arduous  task  of  showing  a  bold  front  to  Ney,  followed 
ethen'a  troops,  and  Kleist,  after  being  driven  out  of  Preititz, 
18  directed  on  Liten  to  replace  d^York,  and  to  form  the  rear 
laid. 

The  fighting  on  the  right  had  been  all  against  the  French,  and, 
ongh  Oudinot  was  at  first  successful,  he  was  in  turn  forced  back, 
ia  corps  and  Macdonald's  suffered  severely,  the  Russians  fight-* 
B  as  was  their  wont  in  masses,  being  well  protected  by  their 
trenchments. 

On  Ney^s  movement  being  pronounced,  and  when  it  became 
icesaary  for  Blucher  to  fall  back,  arrangements  were  made  for 
e  retreat  of  the  whole  Allied  Army  on  the  two  roads  that  lead  to 
eir  rear. 

After  their  successful  passage  of  the  stream  in  face  of  vastly 
perior  numbers,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  remainder  of  the 
treat  of  the  Prussians  was  effected  in  comparative  safety,  for 
ragh  they  pasaed  within  half-a-mile  of  part  of  Ney^s  troopsi 
made  jio  Attempt  to  xnoleat  them^  fartliet  l^bKa  \A\stai^  ^^t£' 
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liglit  giins  to  Ix-ar  on  tliriu.     At  five  o'clock,  N^  haring  got  hii 
three  corps  united,  imsheil  on,  mainly  hoping  still  to  cut  oft'  soni< 

SBit  of  them.  He  at  last  came  up  nith  Kleist's  rear-guard 
ntwn  up  across  the  road,  a  short  distance  iu  front  of  Wurscheu,  wit} 
its  right  resting  on  hroken  and  swampy  ground.  So  good  a  from 
did  KIrist  show,  niid  so  well  did  lie  handle  his  troops  that  Key  die 
not  cany  Wurachen  until  seven,  and  tlicn  only  came  up  in  time  t< 
MT  the  tail  of  tli(^  1:'i'ussian  columns  retreating,  and  capturec 
neither  priHoncrs  nor  guim. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russians  through  Hochkirch  van  eqnall) 
successful.  It  was  feared  that  Napoleon  might  move  his  rcserv( 
cavaItT  rapidly  up  the  road  to  Wurscheu,  and  thence  cut  off  thi 
retreat  of  the  Kussians  through  Hochkirch,  but  this  he  did  nol 
attempt,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  sent  no  cavalry  to  the  aid  of  his  left 

The  French  advance  on  the  right  road,  after  forcing  tht 
KiisKians  from  their  intrenchments  wns  preceded  by  a  division  ol 
cavalrj-,  eight  regiments  strong  (partly  Saxon)  under  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  one  of  the  best  of  Napoleon's  cavalry  generals.  He  wm 
checked  near  Kubschitz  by  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  supported  bj 
a  few  light  battalions  and  batteries.  Tlieir  office  was  to  contain 
the  French  long  enough  to  enable  Milaradovitch  to  come  in  from 
the  extreme  left,  and  file  off  in  their  rear.  This  thw  successfidl] 
accomplished,  and  by  the  time  Ncy  reached  Wurscnen  the  nuii 
Russian  army  was  well  on  its  way  towards  Beiehenbach,  leaving 
strong  rcar-gnard  in  front  of  Hochkirch. 

Thus  terminated  this  two  days'  battle,  the  results  of  which  f 
the  victors  were  sn  fniitlcss.     Considering  all  circumstances,  tJ 
intricate  ground  from  which  so  large  an  army  as  that  of  the  alii 
had  to  be  withdrawn  in  face  of  superior  nimiben,  the  lines 
retreat  few  in  comparison  to  the  force  that  had  to  make  nn 
them,  and  Napoleon's  strategical   combinations   turning  oat 
favourably,  well  might  he  exclaim  with  impatient  aoser  at  find 
neither  guns  nor  prisoners  left  in  his  hands  aa  tro^iieiof  m 
hard  fought  battle. 

The  Toss  of  the  allies,  as  admitted  in  their  offldal  tcoat 
wan  13,000.  M.  Tliiers  argues  that  that  of  the  French  VM  t 
the  same,  but  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.  In  both 
fitting  they  had  always  been  the  assailantsj  in  atmag  As  I 
and  in  attacking  the  aiSeTcnt  Tillages  and  intrendunniti,  w 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  loss  ma  As  b 
Jomini  estimates  it  at  20,000,  and,  as  he  was  on  Nej**  ittf 
time,  this  is  doubtless  about  correct. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  as  well  to  offer  some  remi 
a  ccnflict  the  issue  of  which  was  of  such  vast  iraportanoo 
intereatt  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  -which  was  undoabb 
tDming  pinnt  in  Nnolnm's  cuwr. 

Itfl ASSaif  podtiomris rMPaAably strong;  thelcft,re 
the  Bohemian  noaiitaiDBft,in»  iSnodi:  u(  «cceM,  ihc  Bn 
■toep  Imnlu,  sad  wAaiii^vamASBlj^'''-*'^'^^ 
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and  swamps  of  Malchwitz  protected  tlieir  right  flank.  It 
]>osscssed,  however,  two  serious  defects.  Its  sole  line  of  retreat 
was  bv  Wurschcn  and  Ilochkirch  on  Rcichenbach.  lii  the  next 
place  the  left  and  rear  of  tlieir  line  of  battle  rested  on  neutral 
territory,  so  that  the  least  success  of  the  French  on  their  right 
might  cut  off  their  retreat  altogether. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  troops  of  the  tlu'cc  belligerents 
still  adopted  the  three  deep  formation  in  line,  the  English  alone 
having  reduced  theirs  to  two  deep. 

The  Russians  still  fought  in  masses,  as  during  the  Friedland 
campaign,  but  the  Pnissians  emidatcd  the  French  in  their  system 
of  occupying  hamlets,  villages,  &c.  with  light  troops,  and  covering 
their  front  with  "  tirailleurs.^'  llieir  artillcrv  and  cavalrv  were 
good,  and  the  latter  performed  the  only  dashing  feat  of  the  war, 
when  on  the  retreat  from  Bautzen  they  surprised,  under  Bluchcr's 
own  directions,  himself  an  oflRcer  of  this  branch,  Ney's  pursuing 
columns  at  Haynau. 

One  serious  disadvantage  imder  which  the  Allies  laboured  was 
this,  that  they  had  no  confidence  in,  or  liking  for,  each  other.  The 
Russians,  remembering  the  shameful  way  in  which  fortress  after 
fortress  had  been  surrendered  to  the  French  bv  the  Prussian  com- 
manders  after  the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  had  an  undue  contempt  for 
the  latter,  which  was  only  removed  some  time  later.  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, who  was  with  the  army  throughout  this  campaign^ 
Btat€8  that  '^  they  were  in  much  the  same  relation  to  their  allies  as 
the  Portuguese  in  the  Peninsula  to  the  British.^' 

One  circumstance  that  nearly  ruined  the  Allies  was,  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  clung  with  extraordinary  pertinacity  to  the 
idea  that  the  left  of  the  line  was  the  real  point  of  attack  aimed  at 
by  Napoleon,  and  that  his  movements  on  the  right  were  mere 
feints  to  divert  attention  from  the  left.  Consequently,  no  rein<> 
forcementfl  were  sent  to  the  right,  though  thev  were  much  needed, 
and  on  this  point  he  had  a  difference  of  opinion  with  his  more 
experienced  generals,  Witgenstein,  the  nominal  commander-in- 
chief,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly.  This  illustrates  the  danger  of 
amateurs  interfering  in  such  matters.  He  was,  moreover,  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  capabilities  of  Barclay's  troops  for  checking 
Ney^s  advance,  making  sure  that  they  were  fully  able  to  do  this. 

The,  extraordinary  strength  of  the  ground  on  the  left,  the 
paucity  and  badness  of  the  roads  across  it,  and  the  uaelessness  to 
rTapoleon  of  a  blow  struck  in  this  direction  should  have  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  there,  and  he  seems  quite 
to  have  overlooked  the  intiendiments  that  rendered  this  part  of 
Ufl  line  so  particolarly  strong.  The  fine  corpci  allotted  to  the 
delbiioe  of  the  left  under  its  excellent  and  experienced  commander^ 
Hilandovitch  xendered  it  sue  that  every  possible  exertion  wonU 
,  lieiiiadBtozMisttlieItaich(mthiB8ide,amtii^^ 

'rtx.    !0Us  Uaadaang  of  fte  SmgesaifB  mmki  \ie«^  ^f^^tft^ 
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fatal  to  the  Allies  Lad  it  not  liceii  for  tlic  firm  front  shotm  by 
Blucher,  and  for  the  mistakes  committed  by  Najiolcon  and  Ney. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  at  such  an  important  crisis  the 
orders  despatched  by  Napoleon  to  Ncy  on  liis  inarch,  should  have 
been  scanty  and  vague.  On  the  18th,  the  latter  merely  received 
instructions  to  march  on  Drehsa,  an  obscure  village,  near  Hoch- 
kirch.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  21st,  that  he  got  any 
fresh  orders,  and  these  were  contained  in  a  few  pencil  lines.  Xapo- 
leon  either  did  not  send  any  other  instnietions,  or  else  he  must 
have  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  having  his  messengers  cap- 
tured, for  it  is  to  he  prcKumed  that  after  the  lesson  he  learnt  in 
the  Eylau  campaign  he  would  always  have  had  his  orders  trans- 
mitted in  triplicate  or  quadruplicate  to  the  commanders  of 
detached  corps. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  Napoleon's  strategical 
combinations  in  this  campaign  were  excellent,  and  well  calculated 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  great  militair  mistake  committed  by 
the  Allies  in  taking  up  their  position.  He  could  oppose  them  in 
front  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own,  and  yet  had  force  sufScient 
under  Ney  to  take  them  iu  flank  and  turn  their  intreuchmcDtB  with 
00,000  men.  Marmont  praises  his  strategy,  but  adds  that  at 
this  time  of  his  life  he  showed  a  marked  preference  for  direct 
attacks,  and  for  making  use  of  sheer  strength  rather  than  tat 
combinations  that  exhibited  art.  This  may  accoont  for  hii 
having  chosen  to  remain  in  fi-out  of  Bautzen,  to  direct  the 
movements  of  his  right  and  centre,  instead  of  betaking  himielf 
to  that  part  of  the  field  where  the  most  important  blow  vaa 
to  be  struck.  Jomini  blames  him  for  not  having  moved  round 
by  Klix  with  his  guard  and  cavalry  to  join  Not.  If  he  had 
done  this,  and  not  trusted  everything  to  his  subordioatei,  tha 
whole  right  wing  of  the  ^Vllies  must  liave  been  destroyed,  and  ha 
would  have  gained  a  splendid  victor}*.  Under  such  circumBtanoH 
'  Austna  voidd  never  have  joined  the  Allies,  he  might  have  made 
his  own  terms  with  Russia,  and  Prussia  would  have  been  at  hia  bat 

No  nac  was  made  either  of  the  guards  or  of  the  ca.vtlij  in  tha 
centre.  The  ground  over  which  Ncy  wished  to  advance  after  raaddiij| 
^vititz  was  well  adapted  for  the  movements  of  the  latter  aim,  ndn 
has  been  seen  how  great  a  differencetheaddition  of  evens  portion  to  1 
the  left  wing  would  have  made  in  its  operations.    Ncy  could  then  j 
have  acted  boldly,  and  would  not  have  hesitated  to  deboucJi  on  J 
the  plain  in  front  of  Fieititi,  instead  of  turning  aside  to  Maloh-1 
wits,  and  one  if  not  both  roads  of  rebeat  night  have  boen  wiaed  I 
eaarlr  in  the  dajr.  I 

Had  Vwoleon  determined  to  direct  in  persou  the  operations  of  ] 
tiie  loft  mag,  Sonlt  mi^t  w«U  hare  been  entrusted  with  thai 
jyifiiMumpf  fffnunaiM^  of  the  zenuiitcleF  of  thw  m*wt- 

Bat,  nt  dna  tame  hs  attma  to  Ii»tb  oitart^M  a  great  o, 
of  iftj,  and  nay  ccMBrnMBBteW*  Vobk.  Mttoodto  tmatii 
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would  have  been  want  of  energy  or  daring.  He  had  been  recently 
tncceBsful  in  the  conduct  of  hU  corps  at  Lutzen,  wliere  it  bore  tJio 
bnint  of  the  battle,  he  had  displayed  marked  heroiam  and  indomi- 
table  courage  during  the  retreat  from  Riu^aiaj  and  at  Ulm,  Frie- 
land,  and  in  other  affairs  he  had  shown  a  true  perception  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  wanted  but  few  directions  from  his  chief  to  carry 
out  his  plans,  strategical  and  tactical,  with  never  failing  boldness 
and  enei^,  carried  often  to  the  verge  of  rashness. 

Ney  has  been  immensely  blamed  for  his  share  in  the  blunders 
of  the  21st.  His  mistakes  commenced  as  early  as  ten  in  the 
morning,  when  Souham  liad  gained  possession  of  Freititz.  He 
had  then  with  liim  tlie  whole  of  Lauriston's  corps,  besides  four 
divisions  of  his  o^Tn  corps,  and  yet  these  were  maintained  inae- 
tive,  and  Souham  was  left  unsupported.  The  instructions  of 
Napoleou  contained  in  his  pencil  note  were  evidently  the  cause  of 
this.  Ney  shrank  from  responsibility.  That  he  did  so  on  the 
inarch  from  TorgaiL  to  Bautzen  ia  testified  to  by  Jomini.  Had  he 
supported  Soidiam,  and  brought  his  force  closer  together,  a  further 
advance  woidd  have  brought  hiro  on  the  road  to  Wurschen,  in  Bin- 
Cher's  rear,  and  by  a  display  of  a  little  more  firmness  he  might  have 
reached  the  Hoclikirch  road,  thus  seizing  both  the  lines  of  retreat 
of  the  Allies.  Souham  being  left  unsupported  was  easily  driven 
out  of  Freititz  by  Kleist  and  Rodcr.  Hence  one  cause  of  delay, 
•0  the  whole  morning  was  wasted  before  Freititz  was  re-captured. 
It  was,  however,  after  this,  that  Ney  committed  his  greatest 
mistakes.  From  Freititz  to  t)ic  Wurschcu  rood  was  only  two  miles, 
and  though  at  first  he  seemed  willing  to  push  on,  the  apparition  of 
the  hostile  cavalry  prevented  him,  and  he  contented  himself  in 
tnming  aside  to  attack  Malchwitz,  seemingly  unaware  that  this 
was  not  the  key  of  the  position,  as  it  did  not  interfere  with 
Blncher'a  retreat.  He  did  not  begin  to  ascend  the  hills  until  three 
o'clock^  when  the  Pnissiaii  retreat  had  commenced.  This  conver- 
non  of  movement,  by  which  he  lost  two  more  hours,  made  all  the 
diffiennce  in  the  fate  of  the  day.  As  it  was  the  Fruaaians  were 
bmtIt  shut  in,  and  would  have  been  hopelessly  lost,  but  for  this 
imtnerable  mistake.  After  this,  even,  we  find  him  pushing  on  in 
"  irith  caution.  One  is  almost  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Ney^s 
t  on  this  occasion.  His  own  chief  of  the  ataff,  Jomini, 
a  Imn  for  ineaolution  and  vacillation,  and  saya  "  that  if  be 
bad  onb  dimlayed  TeadincsB,  the  advantagea  he  would  have  obtained 
<wiitd  M(TB  been  enwmona." 

SBSSSitf  ha«  berai  noticed.    He  may  have  be- 

<on  had  some  special  object  in  wishing  to  occapy 

L  certniu  hour,  and  neither  looner  or  later.     We  knov 

:  Napoleon  fTas  never  Bpuinc  of  oenanre  to  hia  "■■^^-i"  fiar 

on  their  own  respcuuibuitr.    In  the  '™"r"r'  *^  ^B^is 

I  Busuia,  the  system  luuttnidiioed  of  mikrng  tbemteiDmit 

I  quarters  daily  repocta-of  ttdr  voaaisduiai  tauded  to 
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coq)a  up  IjctTvecn  tlic  Passages  ami  Alio  rivers,  and  entered  into  a 
temporary  tniec  with  the  Riissians,  lip  was  most  aevercly  taken  to 
task  by  Najiolcon  for  Iiis  proceedings,  unci,  fi-om  M,  Fezensae's 
account,  it  appears  tliat  Jomiiii  vas  despatched  to  hira  by  the 
Emperor  solely  to  express  lii»  severe  disapprobation  for  what  had 
occuiTed. 

Ereu  wlien  away  from  Si)ain,  Nairolcou  attempted  to  lay  ilown 
instrnctioiis  as  minute  as  possible  for  the  guidance  of  the  several 
generals  commanding  districts.  So  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  mitch 
surprise  if  iii  a  battle  where  he  commanded  in  iwrson,  every  en- 
deavour was  made  by  }iis  subordinates  to  carry  out  bis  orders  to 
the  letter. 

One  is  not  so  astonished  at  finding  in  Xcy  a  desire  of  avoiding 
responsibility  as  to  discover  a  deficiency  of  the  boldness,  energy, 
and  sagacity  that  had  hitherto  characterized  him.  tic  had,  over 
and  over  again,  proved,  and  was  still  to  do,  that  be  bad  cvcnr  right 
to  the  world  renowned  title  given  liini  by  his  chief  of  "le  plu» 
brave  des  braves." 

How  came  it  then  that  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  day,  he 
declined  to  face  the  Allied  cavalry  with  such  a  formidable  man  of 
infantry  as  be  bad  at  bis  back  ?  Though  many  have  been  loud 
in  his  condemnation,  no  one  has  attempted  to  answer  this  question, 
and  perhaps  the  following  explanation  wliieh  is  hazarded  may 
really  throw  Rome  light  on  tlie  point. 

He  was  afraid  to  trust  bis  young  nntrieil  troops  on  ground 
■where  they  would  be  liable  to  Ijc  assailed  by  the  strong  force  at 
cavalry  he  found  in  his  front,  and  which  lias  been  said  wu 
favourable  to  their  action,  without  licing  able  to  support  them 
with   that    arm.     Novitli standing  the    aptitude    bis   conscripti 
had  shown  for  village  lighting  at  Lnt«en,  they  were  liable  to  oe 
panic  stricken  in  open  ground,  and  iu  that  case  his  whole  fatra 
might  have  met  with  some  great  disaster,  and  the  safety  of  the 
right  and   centre  might  have   been  compromised.     Defident  ia 
knowledge  of  drill  as  th^  were,  lie  could  not  expect  them  to 
manceu^Tc  with  that  precision  and  coolness  necessair  when  monng 
to  oppose  large  bodies  of  cavalry.     That  he   had  an   """W?*— 
opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  latter  arm  is  certain.     He  bdiefoi 
it  was  able  to  accomplish  everything.     He  kne^v  that  the  Allie 
cavalry  were  scarcely  engaged  at  Lutzen,  and  his  cxperien(.-C3  o 
1812  recalled  what  daogerotu  fighting  qualities  were  possnsod  b 
the   Russians.     Ereu  when  retreating  in  1811,   from  Santan 
throng  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  testimony  is  borne  by  Napi 
to  the  admiiable  use  he  made  of  small  Ixidies  of  cjivalry  on  grow 
moat  QU&TDnnlile  to  their  action.     Subsequent  cvcntii  prove  ha 
much  he  tmited  to  this  ana  when  he  had  it  at  his  disposal  i 
nuwaea.    His  mecesKs  ia  the  fint  Jnif  of  the  actiou  of  Quidi^ 
JBiM  miB  {■med  by  Kelleniuum*a  oarslty,  while  at  Waterloo  t 
Aft  oonfidnit  of  mdang  BAtit^  wpBK»  <tf  infantry,  m  "  ' ' ' 
"jnoit  Imn  known  fba  ifea3An&-  ia!nh.m«X  ^  ■«Y^''>»>  i' 
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composed^  by  the  superb  array  of  horsemen,  he  led  up  to  the 
plateau  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  quite  unsupported  by  infantry  or 
artillery. 

Jomini  contrasts  his  conduct  on  this  day  with  the  vigour 
displayed  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Friedland.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  there  he  commanded  veterans,  and  was 
supported  by  cavalry  which  repelled  all  attempts  of  that  of  the 
Russians  to  sto])  his  advance. 

Tlic  Prussian  official  accoimt  of  the  battle  acknowledges,  that 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  holding  the  position  of  Bautzen 
was  a  mistake  of  the  Allies.  Their  sovereigns,  however,  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  the  sake  of  public  opinion,  and  besides  the 
"  moral''  of  their  troops  was  likely  to  become  bad  from  constantly 
retreating.  Tliey  probably  felt  too  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
some  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  the  adhesion  to  their  alliance 
of  the  wavering  uncertain  Emperor  of  Austria. 

They  were  fortunate  in  extricating  themselves  as  they  did,  par- 
ticidarly  as  the  feelings  of  their  armies  were  elated,  and  not 
depressed,  by  finding  how  easily  they  effected  their  retreat  from 
an  intricate  and  difficult  position  in  the  face  of  superior  numbers. 
Wilson,  in  noticing  this,  says  that  the  French  were  satisfied  Avith 
the  cheers  of  their  infantry,  and  the  firing  of  their  artillery,  and 
that  they  allowed  GOO  guns  and  waggons  to  get  away  under  their 
noses.  It  certainly  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  the  Allied  troops 
marched  off  in  good  order  at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  while 
the  French  were  too  exhausted  to  pursue  them  further  than  Wurs- 
chen  and  Hochkirch.  This  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  "  phy- 
sique/' of  the  former  being  so  superior  to  that  of  the  latter,  so 
that  they  were  better  able  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  two  days' 
fighting,  after  the  long  marches  and  bivouacs  of  the  preceding 
month. 

Napoleon  has  been  criticised  for  allowing  an  enemy  to  break 
off  a  defensive  action  at  pleasure,  which  betrayed  wesJcness,  and 
must  have  arisen  from  want  of  skill  and  heavy  losses. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Pi*ussians  in  the  two  great  battles  of  Lutzdn 
and  Bautzen,  was  such  as  to  raise  them  completely  in  the  estimation 
of  their  Allies^  and  to  prove  that  when  well  commanded^  they 
wore^  as  in  the  time  of  their  soldier  king,  the  Great  Frederick^ 
moit  formidable  foes. 

Although  Blucher  delayed  dangerously  in  his  positions  between 
Ae  two  Btieamsj  he  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  maintaining  a 
hcH  front  80  long  which  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  results 
^  tiie  battle.  His  retreat  was  a  master-piece^  particularly  when 
it  ]■  xemembered  that  the  mass  of  his  troops  were  recruits.  Hia 
fitiUerjr  sppeara  to  have  been  judiciously  posted,  and  to  have 
*"  an  important  part  in  the  action. 

this  great  mttle  was  the  turning  point  in  Napoleon's 
M  hBM  been  noted  at  p.  620,  can  hanUy  be  doubted.    To 
oif  JBmope  waa  exhuntodtlie  xmMcoitaBUtt^  v^^ 
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Tictory  gained  by  tbe  Frendi  over  fiur  inferior  nnmbers^  after  two 
daTf*  terere  fighting,  and  with  jmmfnift  losses,  which  not  all  the 
sloQ  and  experience  of  their  great  commander  could  render  any- 
thing but  indecisire.  From  that  mcmient  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
deConmincd  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Allies.  The  latter  had  no 
difficnltr  in  shaking  off  the  French  and  taking  up  the  line  of  the 
rirer  Katabark  nnmolested ;  in  bet  the  actions  that  were  fought 
between  the  Allied  rearguards  and  the  leading  French  corps  were 
almost  inTariablv  brought  on  by  and  ended  in  fitTourof  thefonner. 
Hie  defidencT  of  the  French  in  cavalry  when  mardiing  finom 
Lntaen  to  Bantzen,  and  again  from  Bautzen  to  Schweidnitz  hai 
been  uniTersaUj  acknowledged  as  being  the  chief  reason  for  their 
want  of  success  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Allies. 

On  the  further  retreat  of  the  latter  to  Schweidnitz,  where  m 
entrenched  camp  had  been  hastily  constructed,  but  which^  in  realitj 
hardly  deserred  the  name.  Napoleon  was  induced,  most  fataUy  for 
his  own  interests,  to  enter  into  an  armistice,  at  the  condnrion  of 
which  he  found  the  whole  army  of  Austria,  which  she  had  been 
almost  openly  preparing  for  some  months^  ready  to  march  to  the 
north,  and  enter  the  lists  against  him. 

A.  W.  J.  M. 
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TURRET  SHIPS  VERSUS  BROADSIDES. 

THERE  is  no  subject  so  warmly  discussed  at  the  present  hour 
by  our  scientific  and  professional  journalists^  civil  and  military 
engineers^  and  naval  arcliiteetSj  as  turret  ships  versus  broadside 
ships. 

Commander  Scott,  R.N.,  read  a  paper  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
broadside  system.  He  argued  that,  granting,  that  the  broadside 
ships  did  not  carry  such  heavy  guns  and  did  not  throw  such  heavy 
and  destructive  projectiles,  their  greater  rapidity  of  fire  was 
immensely  in  their  favour.  This  we  regard  as  by  no  means  likely 
to  con\dncc  either  his  direct  opponents  or  those  who  do  not  feel 
convinced  on  which  side  lies  the  supcrior^tJ^  As  two,  three,  four, 
or  even  five  shots,  which  would  rebound  off  the  enemies'  sides, 
would  certainly  not  be  so  eflcctive  as  one  that  would  pierce  his 
hull,  iron  sides  and  all,  as  if  they  were  og^  shells;  as  the  shot  from 
guns,  such  as  carried  by  some  of  tlic  American  monitors,  would 
unquestionably  do,  even  where  the  broadsides  carry  the  heaviest 
armour  of  any  broadside  ship  afloat. 

It  is  a  pity  professional  men  do  not  lay  sentiment  aside,  and 
regard  such  matters  with  a  broader  view.  This,  however,  amounts 
to  saying  that  it  is  a  pity  we  are  not  all  wiser.  But  we  must  take 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  hear  patiently  what  every  man  has  to  say  on 
a  subject  of  such  deep  interest,  and  each  will  doubtless  contribute 
his  part — directly  or  indirectly — in  bringing  us,  sometimes,  even 
by  the  absurdity  of  the  advocate,  to  a  safe  conclusion.  Commander 
Soott  admits  that  at  anchor  and  closely  battened  down,  without  a 
soul  on  deck,  the  absence  of  masts,  with  the  hull  under  water,  the 
monitors  are  much  safer  from  shipwreck  than  the  broadside  ships, 
and,  therefore,  the  reader  will  infer,  as  their  defensive  and  offen- 
sive powers  are  greater,  they  are  the  more  effective  defenders  of 
harbours  and  coasts.  But  Mr.  Scott  holds,  that  as  cruisers,  aa 
■hips  which  are  required  to  keep  the  sea  in  all  weathers,  they  must 
iau.  We  shall  hear,  however,  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
He  went  into  considerable  details  regarding  the  bracing  and  staying 
neoesaary  to  enable  the  broadside  ships  to  bear  the  strain  and 
xiBOodl  of  the  heavy  guns  they  now  must  carry.  One  strong  arga« 
ment  against  the  broadsides  is,  that  they  must  cany  twice  as  numy 
nni  aa  they  can  use.  If  a  ship  carries  ten  guns  she  can  only  use 
fife  of  them^  therefore  half  the  power  is  lost — ^half  the  army^  as  it 
msBg  stands  idly  by  while  the  other  half  fights  the  batde;  while 
1^  tibe  oiEBnsive  ^wers  of  the  turret  ship  can  be  brought  into  fnU 
iii3l  f^axoni  action.  One  of  Commander  Scotfs  objections  wts 
'lite  lioles  in  the  dedu  of  the  MonitoTB  weakened  themj  bat  it 

t^l^lfOWn  hf  Hr.  Herdmaii  that  a  vessel  could  be  madei  wiOi 
>M  ite  idA,  as  strongj  if  not  stcoii|5et,  ^Sbsaci  ^fnS&fsa^  "Qsisn^ 
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and  quite  aa  water  tight.  Oue  matter  he  referred  to,  that  thou 
who  wish  to  think  correctly  on  the  subject  should  rememhe^— 
which  the  hroodside  adTocatcs  often  forget — that  the  American 
monitor  system  and  Captain  Coles'  system  arc  very  different. 

The  ready  nuiuiug  out  of  guns  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  turret 
system,  and  the  superior  power  of  directing  the  shot  upon  the 
right  point  is  immensely  in  its  favour. 

The  turning  of  the  turret — which  is  thus  the  gun  carriage — is 
a  very  simple  process  compared  with  turning  round  a  ponderoui 
broadside  ship.  Commander  Scott  urges,  on  the  principle  that 
turret  ships  can  never  be  cruisers,  that  England  should  not  adopt 
them,  aa  she  would  always  be  an  attacking  force  I  never  irait  for 
the  enemy,  but  go  in  search  of  him;  and  he  ends  with  a  dash  of 
the  heroic,  which  will,  doubtless,  ensure  his  rapid  promotion, 
though  its  spirit  would  set  aside  armour  of  all  sorts.  He,  "  as  a 
nAval  officer,  did  not  want  to  get  behind  any  sheltering  batteriea." 
It  is  cliaritablc  to  infer  that  be  imagined  himself  again  at  lehod 
when  "  come  out  and  fight  me  fair,"  was  the  exponent  of  the 
school  boys'  chivalry. 

Ikfr.  John  Bourne,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  at  this  meeting  which 
evinced  clear  and  earnest  thought,  which  strongly  advocated  the 
superiority  of  the  monitor  system.     He  argued  that  the  broadaids 
system  is  tlie  principle  of  diffusion — dlBusion  of  the  power  of 
resistance  to  the  enemy's  shot  and  diffusion  of  offensive  power,  while 
the  monitor  system  is,  in  every  way,  the  rererse.     The  area  (or  lur- 
faee]  which  requires  protection  in  the  monitor  system  is  the  smalleit 
possible,  on  this  area  the  weight  of  the  armour  is  contracted,  leansf 
it  perfectly  impenetrable  by  any  shot  that  any  existing  gnn,  or  idt 
likely  to  be  constructed,  could  project,  and  its  offensive  power  ii 
limited  to  two  guns,  whose  shot  can  be  at  once  directed  on  tha 
enemy,  and  can  pierce  the  armour  of  any  broadside  ship  jret  cod- 
structed]  or  that  could  be  made  to  float,  as  if  it  were  so  mnck 
pasteboard.     Mr.  Bourne  referred  to  the  monitors  the  IX^attr 
and  the  Purilan,  both  constructed  by  Captain  Ericsson,  the  inventar 
of  the  system.     The  Dictator  draws  20  feet  of  water,  while  tha 
height  of  her  side  above  the  water  is  but   16  inchee,     T1>e 
Pimtan  was  also  designed  and  built  by  Captain  I^riossou.     The  J 
latter  carries  20-iuch  guns  (20  inches  in  the  diameter  of  the  bot^  J 
the  former  15-inch  guns.     The  20-incb  guns  weigh  40  tona  oacL  4 
An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  power  of  these  gnnf  J 
from  the  fact  that  in  Sir  Wm.  Armatroug's  "  Big  Will,"  his  fi  ' 
600-pounder,  the  diameter  of  the  bore  is  13^  inclicx,  and  1 
Wright  22  tons.     A  new  gon  of  this  class  just  xupplicd  hv  tlM 
Mtwu^  Ordnance  Company,  coatiug  the  government  .£-l,006, 1 
bust  after  the  54^  round.     Mr.  Bourne  states,  in  reply  to  i 
qneataoQ,  whether  large  ahipa  zini^  ao  little  aliovc  the  water  a 
be  lee-worUqr,  and  if  thk  cui  be  eecured,  is  it  not  at  the  expi 
cf  ibfl  airineUj  ounfort,  ixtd  pocral  healthfuluess  of  the  v  ~ 
2%at  flte  monilon  axe  KKvoiitbj  ■.  \a  'i^u^  l>v:\idin  ihc  f~ 
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1  abore  the  water^  gives  an  ascensional  force  of  500  tons^  if 
in  the  water^  and  there  are  no  open  hatches  in  the  deck  that 
admit  water  that  might  swamp  the  vessel.  The  air  required 
ntilation,  and  the  support  of  combustion  in  the  furnaces^  is 

through  the  tower,  or  shot-proof  trunks,  carried  high  above 
ck,  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit  the  air  and  keep  out  the 
Commodore  Rogers  reports  regarding  the  performance  of 
onitors  in  a  heavy  sea,  with  waves  30  feet  high  : — '^  During 
3aviest  of  the  gale  I  stood  upon  the  turret  and  admired  the 
iour  of  the  vessel,  she  rose  and  fell  with  the  waves,  and  I 
ided  then  that  the  monitor  form  had  great  sea-going  quali- 
In  the  heavy  gale,  after  the  assembling  of  the  American 
for  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  monitors  rode  it 
as  well  as  the  broadside  ships,  and  they  were  the  only  vessels 
5  fleet  which  did  not  drag  their  anchors.  "  On  what  testi- 
/'  exclaims  Mr.  Bourne,  "  is  sea-worthiness  to  be  established 

on  experiences  such  as  this  ?''  With  regard  to  their  venti- 
,  the  air  in  the  smaller  monitors  is  changed  every  five 
;es. 

L  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  to 
ress  last  year,  he  states  : — '^  There  was  less  sickness  on  board 
onitor  vessels  than  in  the  same  number  of  wooden  ships,  with 
iial  number  of  men,  and  in  a  similarly  exposed  position.  The 
)tion  from  sickness  in  the  iron-clads  is  in  some  instances 
kable.^'  Quite  enough  has  been  said — we  might  say 
i — in  favour  of  turret  ships  to  induce  the  Admiralty — tf 
I  reasons  have  any  power  to  move  that  inert  body — to 
iighly  test  the  merits  of  the  turret  system ;  and  if  it  move 
J  it  should,  those  who  can  exert  sufficient  motive  force — ^if 
there  be — should  neutralize  the  vis  inertia  of  office,  and  set 
lumsy  vehicle  in  motion — in  the  right  direction, 
le  following,  in  reference  to  the  American  monitor,  the 
dock,  from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  on  board  the  Narcissus 
e,  at  Monte- Video,  is  so  apt  for  the  purpose  of  those  who 
i  rouse  the  Admiralty  from  their  lethargy,  or  overrule  their 
psity,  that  we  give  it  as  nearly  verbatim  as  possible : — "  We 
all  struck  by  the  Monadock.  I  must  tell  you  what  I  was 
to  pick  up  on  my  visit  to  her  here.  At  the  distance  we 
om  her  (about  half  a  mile)  she  showed  simply  two  turrets, 
innels,  a  little  bit  of  a  mast  with  a  lower  and  topsail-yard 
it,  and  a  few  boats  hoisted  upon  tall  iron  davits  about  eight 
L  feet  out  of  the  water,  but  ship^s  side  there  was  none ;  a  few 
-hatches  appeared  to  rise  from  the  water  in  the  neighbour- 
of  the  turrets,  but  as  to  going  into  action  against  a  thing 
tat ! — ^why,  the  only  thing  you  could  get  at  were  the  turrets, 
ne  felt,  if  they  were  stout  enough  to  resist  shot,  it  would  be 
te  of  time.  She  has  two  guns  in  each  of  her  two  turrets ; 
.  have  12^  inches  thickness  of  iron,  no  wood-backing.  This, 
U  as  the  other  iron  plates,  is  of  numerous  layers  of  iron, 

..  XV.  MM 
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screwed  together.  The  guna  were  15  inclies  calibre,  weighing  W 
tons  each,  throwing  spherical  shot  of  from  480lbs.  to  aOOlbs. ; 
the  former  iron,  the  latter  steel.  Each  turret  was  worked  by  a 
separate  engine  (iu  what  is  termctl  the  turret  chamber),  of  about 
IG  horse-power,  by  steam  supplied  from  the  main  boilers.  Each 
gun  was  run  out  by  a  winch,  worked  by  three  men.  Over  head 
was  a  loiig  ij'on  bar,  a  little  to  tlic  riglit  of  tlio  gun,  its  outer  end 
resting  on  a  common  iron  support,  like  tfie  staff  used  for  our 
sponges,  and  nttincn<  arc  kept  on  the  main  deck.  ^Vlong  the 
iirst-uamed  iron  bar  travelled  a  ^imall  handy  double-jigger,  like  an 
engine-room  tackle ;  this  whipped  up  shot,  and  when  high  enoagh 
it  slid  out  on  the  bar  till  far  enough,  and  then  the  bar  was  pushed 
over  in  front  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gim,  when  the  shot  just  plumbed 
it,  or  was  opjKisite  the  muzjile.  llic  iron-platii^  on  the  side  of 
the  vessel  was  6  uiches  thick,  with  36  inches  of  backing;  her 
upper  deck  had  three  inches  of  iron  with  8  inches  of  wood.  Ai 
already  remarked,  the  upper  deck  was  1)ut  little  above  the  level  rf 
the  sea — 15  to  18  inches;  and  there  was  no  gtmwale  or  bulwaric 
of  any  sortj  a  few  light  iron  stanchions,  with  a  rope  throngli 
them,  was  all  the  protection  against  people  going  overboard.  Tho 
turrets  had  a  sort  of  second  story.  The  stiigc,  or  story,  that  hdd 
the  gun  was  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  had  au  iron  grating  at  the  top, 
but  there  was  a  distance  of  4  or  5  feet  from  this  grating  to  tJio 
upper  edge  of  the  tower.  This  had  a  seat  all  roimd,  on  which  the 
officers  sat  very  often,  and  the  wheel  was  on  it.  Above  thii^ 
springing  from  the  centre,  crowned  by  a  large  lantern,  ma  ibo 
look-out  house.  Between  the  turrets  was  a  frame-woik  and 
grating,  and  here  the  officers  and  crew  resort  in  bad  weather. 
What  had  evidently  been  the  chief  difficulty — which  the^  hid 
triumphantly  overcome — was  the  ^-entilation.  In  the  MtnuubA 
there  were  no  less  than  six  stcam-cngincs,  solely  for  tho  puipc— 
of  ventilating  the  ship  below,  while  the  air-pipe  through  ivmA 
the  air  was  brought  down  was  two-thjrda  of  the  aise  of  the  flmne^ 
and,  like  it,  was  plated  for  S  feet  above  the  deck.  Fonr  of  As 
engines  drew  air  down  the  ftinnel  and  dispersed  it,  through  pit 
all  through  the  ship,  while  the  other  two  drove  the  air  that  1 
been  used  into  the  fiie-room  (or  stoke-hole),  when  it  finished 
work  on  the  fire,  and  escaped  up  the  funnel.  The  officers  dcelx 
that  there  was  plenty  of  fresh  air  below,  and  it  certainly  fdt  as 
there  were.  In  the  loads  at  Monte-Video  they  coidd  not  keep  ' 
acDttles  out,  as  the  water  was  washing  over  the  deck,  Init 
said  they  usually  could  in  harbour.  Their  scuttles  are  in 
deck,  not  in  &e  ship's  sides ;  and  they'givc  {oat  light.  They^ 
nmnd.  bull's  eyes,  quite  small,  with  the  glass  in  the  lower 
Hie  First  loeatenant  said  it  would  take  700  tons  additional  wi 
to  dnk  the  veseeL  Li  her  sea-Boiiig^iualitics  they  professed, 
iumeetly  teemed  to  ham,  the  fiuleet  eoufidcnce.  They  had  no 
tZ^teatfwftbont  going  djnrn.«cralili  hf  Magellan's'  Straits, 
wen  tber  it  dl  tcAu^bontt  to  Idujw  'vW  'K^ofi^Dia  ^^^  ^'^ 
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had  experienced,  wliicli  Iiad  just  returned  from  tlicncc."  The 
writer  afterwards  i^pokc  to  the  American  Admirul  nlwut  Iier  sea- 
going qualities,  aud  he  spuk<t  very  highly  of  them.  He  liad  accom- 
panicd  her  down  t<i  tlic  HiivaiinaJt  in  the  Susqiiphannak,  an 
American  paddlc-wlicL'leii  steamer,  litiircr  than  the  Tei-rtble.  Tie 
m<)  lie  had  met  had  weather,  hlowin^  hard  in  tlieir  teeth  and  a 
good  deal  of  sen,  hut  the  monitor  scemiil  not  to  fec^l  it.  Wishing 
to  close  with  her,  he  desired  hi.n  engineer  to  ^  on  n»  fa^t  as  he 
roulii,  hut  the  iron-elad  kejit  quite  ahead,  and  he  foniid,  on  com- 
plimenting^ her  (.'aptain  ufterwanls,  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
there  had  been  any  ruii{;li  weather.  He  saiil  hiw  vessel  had 
iteamed  easily  all  the  tinu\ 

"  ^Vcll,"  says  our  eountryinitn,  "  looking  at  that  vessel,  and 
Bpeeulntinp  on  a  row  with  Jonathan,  I  asked  inyM-lf  what  would 
be  the  result  of  a  match  Ix^tweeu  her  ami,  say,  the  Warrior,  Mino- 
tarn",  Ot  aiiT  of  Mr.  lieid's  iiqiiare-box  ships.  I  know  of  no  vessel 
we  have  which  carries  a  f;un  throwiuf^  aliuiit  uOOIhs.  in  each  pro- 
jectile, and  that  not  a  l)oIt,  hnt  a  spherical  nhot.  Have  we  a  300- 
pouudcr  scrviecahle  in  any  ship  ?  I  am  snrc  1  di)  not  know,  but 
whercafi  the  Monadock  must  hit  her  adversary  every  time,  either  in 
the  strong  or  weak  part,  the  other  has  only  the  two  towers  to  fire 
at ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  tlicy  would  sm^x'ssl  ully  resist  our  shot, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  even  the  struni^st  of  our  irou-clads 
would  resist  tlic  Monadock  guns.  The  I'rcneh  olliecrs  here,"  he 
adds,  "were  much  struck  with  her  appearance  aud  husiness-like 
character,  and  took  a  deapoudinn;  view  of  the  ehunees  of  another 
Teasel  against  her."  And  he  adds  that  the  intelligence  aud  strong 
feeling  of  all  almnt  him,  in  the  serriee,  is  <leeidedly  in  favour  of 
tnrrct  shipii  and  heavy  friuis,  !intl  that  the  Yankees  arc  jjcrfcctly 
right  in  submerfjiuf^  their  vessels  as  they  hrtvc  done.  "Indeed," 
ho  Hays,  "  every  one  must  see  aud  ndniit  the  advantage,"  Think, 
after  all  that  is  here  addin^il,  of  tlie  annoimccment  of  the  Timet, 
in  quite  a  boasting  tone,  that  tlic  Favourite,  one  of  Mr,  Keid's  iron- 
claa  box-shipa,  is  goin;;  out  to  the  Paeifie  to  represent  the  power 
of  England  on  the  waters,  with  her  1^  inch  armour  and  6^  ton 
gnnSj  compared  with  the  Monndoek,  mth  her  12^  inch  plates  and 
19  tcm  gmiB,  throwing  5001b.  shot.  This,  if  it  were  not  irrcsis- 
13i1t  trne^  would  he  beyond  liclief.  Nothing,  we  suppose,  but  a 
ttiu  of  Btrcngtli — which  would  be  fairly  illustrated  by  a  boy  of 
d^t  itono  against  the  champion  of  the  ring — ^will  convince  the 
A3mit|Jty,  and  drive  them  into  a  rational  course. 

S  boldly  assert  that  in  broadside  ships  we  are  iu  advance 
r  maritime  powers.     How  far  even  this  will  bear  the  test  of 
stigatiou  we  may  jnd^c  by  the  following,  from  a  very  well- 
loned  broehure  by  Ailminu  Halsted,  entitled  "A  turret  fleet 
-  the  filtnre,  an  appeal  tu  the  :^rliainent  of  1866": — ^"The 
juror's  last  birth-day  was  oelebnted  tn*  a  andial  interehange 
!' Bratnal  festivities!  hetweetf  the  two  neefai>  onec  «.  ^|enGi&.  <A 
~  BBBBftj  aad  Ti^fffti  the  w"*!*.  -pomeiS^  TxoBri&wS&^ifeb 
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Spithead  thev  steamed  back  to  Cherbourg,  as  one  thip,  at  the  rate 
of  13  kiiots,  as  per  sigual,  making  the  port  to  a  minute  of  time; 
aud  fixim  Cherbourg,  or  any  other  i>ort,  these  nine  shipa,  supple^ 
menh^d  by  seven  others,  now  nK>rc  or  k-ss  ready — and  in  proccM 
of  time  by  four  others,  in  a  less  forward  state, — these  shall  be 
prepared  to  go  forth,  whither  they  \vil\,  at  one  common  high  speed, 
as  that  of  one  ship,  to  do  whatever  tliey  will  and  can ;  and  who  or 
what  power  in  England  shall  stay  them  ?  "  'Where  are  England'i 
nine  ships — nay,  five — prcparetlto  act  in  concert  with  equal  arma- 
ments and  equal  speed?  If  we  could  obtain  even  some  common 
speed  from  the  above  large  number,  would  it,  he  asks,  be  so  great 
as  even  10  knots  instead  of  12  knots;  and  supposing  the  speed 
were  12  knots,  these  nine  ships  could  oiJy  follow,  not  overtake  and 
prev-ent  mischief  being  done  by  those  they  followed.  Of  the  offensire 
power  of  our  sliips  he  gives  even  a  more  melancholy  account.  The 
minimum,  he  states,  of  the  French  armoiurrd  broadsides  is  the  17- 
gun  battery  of  La  Gloire,  versus  tlie  minimum  of  two  such  gum 
each  in  the  broadsides  of  the  Research,  Enterprise,  and  Ptdim; 
the  four  such  guns  of  the  Favourite,  and  eight  such  guu8  of  the 
Zealous;  and,  no  such,  at  all,  of  the  Viper,  Vixen,  and  fVatermtA. 
'Vhc  two  French  maxima  arc  the  25-gun  armoured  broadsides  <tf 
the  Solferino  and  Magenta;  the  English  maxima  in  the  18*gaii 
broadside  of  the  Caledonia.  France,  he  asserts,  has  in  orery  scna 
of  the  word  an  iron-clad  fleet  capable  of  compact,  combined  actioii, 
as  one  engine  of  war;  and  she  may  well  wait  in  confidence  tlie 
next  phase  of  the  transition,  in  whatever  shape  and  &om  Trhatera 
source  it  may  come ;  and  England  has  no  iron-clad  fleet  in  uy 
sense  of  the  term — only  "a  heterogcurom  moss  of  disintegrate,  di>> 
eordant,  antagonistic,  armour  ships."  The  great  qoeation,  how* 
ever,  is  the  mei-its  of  the  turret  system ;  so  we  return  to  it  aniiL 
A  naval  architect,  who  has  cndently  studied  the  Bnngeet 
thoroughly,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Mechanic^  MagamSM  (April 
20tb)  : — "  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  mouiton  an 
capable  of  withstanding,  without  injury,  the  shock  of  actml  wtf  j 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  tbcy  have  far  thicker  annoiEg 
and  far  heavier  gima  than  the  broadiiidc  vessels  do  or  can  carr;^j9 
ve  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  arc  good  sea-going  boAl^ 
and  axe  able  to  use  their  guns  in  such  disturbed  waters  as  wovl' 
completely  prevent  a  broadside  vessel  from  using  hers ;  wc  knoi 
■■  B  matter  of  fact,  that  the  monitors  are  the  most  healthy  to 
in  the  world;  and  we  know  that  in  the  American  war  1 
repeatedly  sunk  iron-clods  witli  as  thick  ai'mour  as  most  of  0 
broadsides  carry,  while  the  fire  of  the  enemy  wait  uowcrlcs*  i 
them.  Yet  Budi  is  oar  perversity  (or  dulncas)  that  i 
tliete  momentona  truths,  and  euutinne  to  cavil  about  i 
&illti,  and  to  comfort  onrselves  ^rith  hypothetical  illusions. 

At  tiw  lata  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Naral  Ardiitait^  I 
wbidl  ir0lUTealieadynlBRtA.,^XieC^\wnaau,SirJolinf '' 
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Admitted  that  Captain  Coles'  system  Iiad  wcrits,  they  had  not 
thoroughlv  tested  it  and  satisfied  the  public — if  there  exists  a  pos- 
sibility  of  their  doing  fo — that  the  broadside  ships  are  the  best. 
We  should  say,  in  conclusion,  that  wc  regard  it  as  impossible  to 
prove  that  the  time  and  money  spent  upon  our  broadsides  is  not 
entirely  wasted;  and  that  our  brave  seamen,  oiu-  prestige,  and 
om:  national  safety  are  not  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  maritime 
power  who  can  turn  out  a  fleet  of  turret  ships. 


PEKIN,  ITS    INHABITANTS,  AND  THEIR 
PECULIABITIKS. 

Fr  the  year  1860,  alxiut  the  middle  of  October,  the  expeditionary 
army  under  Sir  Hope  Grant  encamped  before  the  imperial  city 
of  Fekin,  ha\'ing  captured  the  Taku  forts  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  defeated  the  enemy  in  several  cngagemeuts  in  the  field, 
and  accomplished  a  successful  march  through  the  heart  of  a 
hostile  coimtry. 

The  Chinese,  terror-stricken  and  demoralized,  had  fled  at  our 
approach,  fully  believing  us,  on  account  of  our  unexampled 
niccess,  to  be  fire  proof  and  amphibious  barbarians,  living  in 
ihipa,  witli  no  fixed  home  of  our  own,  but  navigating  the  seas  in 
■eaxdi  of  countries  to  conquer  and  pillage,  Icavmg  them  only  to 
look  for  richer  shores,  when  nothing  more  is  left  to  satisfy  our 
npftcity. 

This  belief  was  held  not  only  by  the  poor  and  uneducated  classes, 
bat  also  by  the  maodarins,  especially  those  who  lire  inland,  and 
an  not  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  our  ships  and  commerce. 

After  a  halt  of  a  few  days,  it  was  determined  that  Pekin 
ahonld  be  taken,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  October^  ground 
I  broken  before  the  city,  and  batteries  erected  within  a  short 
!  of  the  walls,  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
.  The  batteries  were  formed  by  cutting  embrasures  in 
B  walls  of  an  ancient  Chinese  temple,  and  daring  the 
^^____  _  :  8-inch  guns  were  placed  in  position,  flanked  by  the 
IS  pr.  Armstrongs,  to  bring  down  the  thin  loop-holed  parapet  on 
the  top  of  the  walls,  and  to  keep  down  the  musketry  fire  of  tbe 
defender*. 

The  remaining  field  guni  of  the  force  were  placed  in  the  most 

rerncnt  positions  in  the  suburb,  for  concentrating  a  fire  on  the 

king  point,  and  trenches  were  cut  in  front  of  the  batteries  to 

1  cover  to  the  infantry.     The  Joss  Honse  or  temple  adjoining 

I  nccnpicd  by  the  troops,  who  birouac'd  between  the  gigantio 

;  hideous   idoU   nith  which  it  was  filled,  and  who,  in  the 

-  i^gjtt^«if  tb&  Bxm  kindled  'b;  fbe  mEo.  on.  *i!bib  'vuid3w 
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pavcmt'iit  of  tliftt'mjili-,  ai)]i('iin.'(l  to  fcuwl  cmiiiioiisly  on  tlie  sleep- 
ing forms  of  our  sniilitrs,  ivliij  lay  scattcR'd  alxtut,  wrapped  in 
tlK'ir  cloaks  in  every  altitude  and  position,  cndravouring  to  snatch 
■what  repose  tliey  coidd  before  the  nioniiiiK.  Seiireely  had  silence 
rcigncil  in  these  ancient  lialls,  wlien  ail  ■were  roused  hy  the  hurncd 
entrance  of  a  staff'  oflic^er,  uiid  llic  welcome  onler  van  passed 
round,  that  if  tlic  gates  of  the  city  wen;  not  delivered  up  to  ns  l^ 
eight  o'elo<;k  tlie  next  day,  at  a  piven  signal,  fire  was  to  he  ojieQed 
by  the  haiteries  on  the  walls  of  I'ckin. 

^'isions  of  idiinder,  or,  in  army  parhuiee,  loot  (and  what  soldier 
can  withstand  thc^  word),  glory,  hononr,  vietoiT,  ))as>!ed  rapidly 
thrungh  tmr  uiiiuls,  and  the  nioi-e  imaginative,  in  their  dreams  at 
least,  made  ennrmous  fortunes  hy  the  looting  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  I'ekin  ;  dreams,  alas  !  which  were  never  to  be  realised; 
few,  indeed,  made  fortnnes  in  (,'hiiia,  always  excepting  our  gallant 
allies  the  Freneh,  who  hei|)eil  themselves  largely  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Stminier  I'alaee  for  two  whole  days  Ix'lbiv  the  British  soldia 
had  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  sneh  a  ]>laee. 

As  morning  dawned,  the  onorinons  walls  of  the  city  loomed 
dim  and  sonibn;  in  the  gray  light,  ami  as  the  day  advanced,  the 
rapid  passage  of  soldiers,  both  mounted  and  on  foot,  along  the 
vails,  showed  iis  that  the  Tartar  army  was  oil  the  alert  as  well  it 
our  (mil. 

GuuH  pn)i<>eted  from  the  immcmits  enilirasures  in  every  direG> 
tion,  aud  the  'l\irtnr  sentries  occasionally  pointed  their  clunuy  fin- 
locks  at  the  grouiM  of  I'^nglisli  and  French  otficera,  who,  impelled 
by  a  spirit  of  earelcssncss  or  curiosity,  ventured  rather  nearer  the 
walls  than  was  actually  consistent  with  safety ;  hut  no  ahota  wen 
fired,  orders  having  evidently  been  given  not  to  fire  at  or  aonaj 
us  in  any  way, 

BustJe  and   confusion  now  appeared   to   reign  in   the  atf, 

curious  banners  with  strange  derices  waved  from  the  rm ^ 

mandarins,  with  the  red  military  button  and'  peacocki' 
assembled  in  knots  on  the  walls,  observing  our  movementl  i 
tively  through  the  embrasures ;  while  t^  yellow  gannflutt  t 
high  bear  skin  caps  of  the  priests  of  the  Grand  Lama  mn  a 
spicuously  among  the  dark  gray  dresses  of  ttif  TaHnf  * 
BB  they  moved  ainut  evidently  exhorting  and  encouraging  tbanil 
their  duties. 

The  time  named  for  sunendcr  now  drew  uigh,  and  a  g 

air  of  indeciBion  appeared  to  influence  the  movemcnt«  gf  t 
enemy,  while  the  constant  passage  of  mounted  Tartars  at  f 
gallop  along  the  walla,  shewed  ns  that  the  Chineac  otda-Uei  t 
no  holiday  on  that  morning. 

At  a  quarter  to  tea  o'clock,  no  eommuuicatiou  haying  bo 
MceiTed  fivm  the  enewjf  the  gmu  were  loaded  and  laid  on  t 
jNutof  tliBireUtoliebreadied,aiidcach  of  ns  at  our  pottj-wa' 
uapfttiBntij  iridi  bBatXBg'bBaxta  ^  n^iiX  ia  o^ea  fin  |  bnt^ 
InwjDOttolmj  ftfnrinauBn3ga^ikei,6,i>'^^'<.mnt;     -  ~' 
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was  obsen'cd,  and  the  Aiitiiif^  (xatc  (or  gate  of  peace)  immediately 
opposite  our  works,  was  thrown  open  with  a  erash,  and  two 
English  and  one  Frencli  regiment,  were  pushed  forward  at  a 
double,  taking  possessaion  of  the  gate  and  surrounding  the  rampart, 
an  English  battery  of  artillery  was  plaeed  in  position  on  the  walls, 
with  the  guns  beai'ing  on  the  city.  Tlie  dragon  embroidered  flag 
disappeared  from  the  ramparts,  while,  waving  in  its  plaec  the 
union  jack  and  tricoloui*  proclaimed  that  Pckin,  the  fabled  capital 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  was  ours,  ^rithout  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  round  of  ammunition. 

Never  was  a  city  of  such  strength  and  magnitude  taken  with 
so  little  trouble,  the  walls  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  high,  with 
an  average  width  at  top  of  over  twenty  yarchs,  well  and  obstinately 
defended,  would  have  presented  considerable  obstacle  to  escalade, 
and  even  if  efficiently  breached,  the  large  flanking  towers  erected 
over  the  gates,  fitted  with  embrasures,  must  have  caused  con- 
siderable loss  to  an  attacking  column. 

The  walls  are  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  Pekin,  their 
massive  strength  and  great  antiquity  strikes  every  beholder ;  from 
their  summit  a  magnificent  view  presents  itself.  On  the  one  side 
lies  Pckin,  its  palaces,  temples,  and  gaudy  decorated  streets  full  of 
life,  bustle,  and  activity ;  while  on  the  other  stretches  a  vast,  highly 
cultivatedplain  to  the  foot  of  the  Tartary  mountains,  thickly  wooded 
and  interspersed  with  \-illages,  not  unlike  our  own  scenery,  the 
sun  striking  brightly  on  the  enormous  blocks  of  granite  with 
which  the  imperial  road  to  Tungchow  is  paved,  making  it  appear 
like  a  silvery  snake  "winding  its  way  through  the  verdant  eoimtry. 

Pekin  abounds  in  gates,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  round 
the  city,  by  the  huge  towers  which  are  erected  over  them.  Each 
gate  has  a  particular  name,  as  the  gate  of  Peace,  the  gate  of  Victory, 
ftp.  Near  the  gate  of  Victory  I  noticed  the  shafts  of  several 
mines^  prepared  by  the  Chinese  to  give  us  a  warm  reception,  had 
we  attacked  on  that  side ;  but  their  solicitude  on  our  behalf  was 
froBtrated  by  our  attacking  and  entering  by  the  Anting  Gate.  In 
a  laj^  quadrangle  by  each  gate  is  a  Tartar  guard-room,  with  a 
lodc-up  or  prison  attached,  in  one  of  which  I  observed  through  the 
Uatge  open  window,  a  number  of  prisoners,  whose  heads  and  hands 
IPBTB  passed  through  holes  in  a  large  wooden  frame>  which  they 
cairied  on  their  shonlders^  giving  them  a  mostnncomfortable^  but^ 
il  the  same  timc^  ludicrous  appearance.  The  long  pigtails  of 
■Ulna  were  cat  ofi;  leaving  only  a  short  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back  of 
Hm  liead ;  this,  I  was  informedj  was  inflicted  especially  for  theft, 
■D  M  to  maik  the  prisoner  for  some  time  afterwards.  To  cut  off 
#€9ti&amaii's  tail  ia  the  greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered;  but  I 
lliiiiiit  in  many  cases  our  troops  had  not  mnch  respect  to  their 
u^;^^^... im the  anlnecti  as  invariably,  when  a  vagrant  Chinaman 

I  in  the  camp,  he  was  seiaed  vjfoia,  his  tail  cot  oil^ 
]dd[ed  oat  of  tiie  oonfinfiSi  w&mk   aas^  tooSbBt 
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While  standing  on  tlic  ^all  near  tlic  gate,  I  witnessed  tlie 
visit  of  a  military  mandarin  to  the  guard,  who  turned  out  and 
saluted  him,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  our  troops.  His  escort 
consisted  of  a  motley  crew  of  about  twenty  sohliers,  who  were 
literary  clothed  in  rags,  armed  with  maty  swords,  lances,  and  erea 
hows  and  arrows ;  two  gaudily  coloured  flaga  were  carried  on  each 
side  of  the  litter  on  which  he  sat,  a  bloated  shaking  mass  of  fat, 
half  asleep,  opening  his  small  eyes  for  an  instant  to  gaze  curiouslr 
at  us,  closing  tlicm  again  with  a  grunt  of  disdain,  to  continue  hii 
uap,  or  like  a  good  conservative  mandarin,  to  swear  inwardly  at 
the  prcsciU'O  of  the  hated  "  outer  barbarian "  in  Pckin.  Hit 
escort  closed  with  some  half  dozen  Tartars  mounted  on  shaggy 
white  ponies,  reminding  nic  somcnhnt  of  the  Cossacks  in  tbe 
Crimea,  better  armed  than  the  foot  soldiers,  hut  with  the  ancient 
bow  an<l  arrows,  or  crossbow,  suspended  fi-om  the  saddle.  Their 
wiry  i>onics  possess  wonderful  speed  and  cndurauce,  and  frequently 
moved  at  unch  a  pace  during  the  campaign,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible,  uuder  ordinary  circumstances,  for  our  heavily  equipped 
cavalry  to  come  near  them. 

Wandering  down  a  street  in  tlic  subiu-b,  I  beheld  an  example 
of  Chinese  law  and  justice,  two  human  heads,  freshly  decapitated, 
hung  by  their  long  pig  tails  from  two  beams  crossed  on  the  pave- 
meut,  ill  front  of  a  clothes  whop.  On  enquiry,  I  found  they  wbib 
the  heads  of  two  Coolies,  who  had  broken  into  the  shop  on  the 
previous  night,  and  had  liecn  taken  in  the  act.  As  the  ChineH 
law  is  always  enforced  by  example,  the  Coolies  were  decapitated, 
and  their  heads  exposed  at  the  scene  of  their  crime,  with  an  officiil 
ticket  attached  to  each,  stating  the  nature  of  the  offence  for  whidi 
they  were  executed. 

Some   of  the   tortures   wliieh   are   inflicted   on 


culprits  arc,  I  believe,  horrible;  but  I  am  happy  to  sar,  tint 
during  my  stay  in  China,  I  never  witnessed  any,  except  in  Uia  gM8 
of  our  unfortunate  countrymen  who  fell  into  the  nanda  of  tit 
Chinese  at  Tungchow,  and  whose  story  is  too  well  known  tat  m 
to  repeat  here. 

Decapitatiou  appears  to  be  in  China  the  pnnishment  fin  lOOll 
oSenccB,  and  on  the  line  of  march,  1  have  more  than  once  obser 
hnman  heads  suspended  from  the  boughs  of  trees  or  poles,  all  yt 
the  usual  ticket  attached.  On  examining  the  ticket  in  i 
instance,  we  found  that  the  head  belonged  to  a  peasant,  who  b«4 
been  found  with  a  piece  of  English  money  in  his  pussesaion^  a 
who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  supplying  us  with  provisioos ;  I 
That  surprised  me  more,  was  to  tiiid  in  one  of  the  prin 
thorongh&res  of  Pekin,  latere  two  large  strt-eta  crotiis  one  u\a 
a  pile  M  wooden  cages,  belied  vf  to  sonic  cousidci-able  bd|^  ^ 
each  containing  a  human  bndj  iu  tnerj  conrcivabl(>  state  of  decaH 
Mms  near  the  bottom  uodiingmaifriAEn  grinolug  sculls,  denudn 
teah,  almort  ■ontbhB&  ^«n^Al  ^£b0^is«M  of  the  wooden  < 
filw  mnBeima  don  in  lAoBb  rdKu,  t&nivn&«  \  '«'\^<i)Miw-'ei 
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top  were  fntih  and  bloody,  and  bearing  the  signs  of  recent 
decapitation. 

A  knot  of  disreputable  Chiucae  stood  round  thiii  rerolting  pile, 
but  the  more  respectable  passers-by  gazed  for  a  moment,  and  went 
on  their  various  a^-ocations,  as  if  it  was  a  sight  to  which  they  were 
pretty  well  accustomed. 

The  streets  of  Pekin  arc  very  wide,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  raised  up  and  pa\'ccl  in  the  centre  with  large  blocks  of 
stone,  which  have  become  so  dilapidated  and  so  mucli  out  of 
repair,  tfeat  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  is  obliged  to  inms  aloi^ 
the  footpath,  causing  considerable  obstruction.  The  streets 
present  a  most  stirring  appearance,  the  shops  01*0  gaily  ornamented 
with  many  coloured  banners,  gilded  carvings,  and  sti'angc  looking 
devices,  liigli  pillars  covered  with  carved  figures  or  fantastic 
writing,  denote  to  the  pnsaers-by  the  articles  to  be  sold  within. 
Though  at  this  time  Pekin  was  supposed  to  be  almost  deserted, 
numbers  of  tlie  inhabitants  having  fled  at  our  approach,  the 
population  appeared  to  me  immense,  aud  the  streets  were  crowded 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  one  wonder  where  accommodation 
could  be  provided  for  so  many. 

Our  appearance  at  Pekin  did  not  apjiear  to  excite  much 
curiosi^  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  tlie  Chinese  being  a  most 
apathetic  people.  The  men  stared  sulkily  at  us  as  we  passed,  but 
in  no  case  attempted  to  molest  us,  while  the  fair  sex,  with  their 
nnial  good  taste,  gave  us  a  much  better  recei>tion,  and  toddled 
oat,  as  fast  as  their  small  feet  would  allow  them,  to  gratify  tlieir 
curiosity,  and  have  a  good  look  at  tlic  barbarians,  in  spite  of  the 
■trenuoua  cndeavonra  of  their  better  halves  to  keep  them  indoors. 
Some  of  the  Pekin  ladies  arc  verj-  good-looking,  but  these  are 
fhe  exception  to  the  rule.  They  point  and  powder  their  faces  to 
m  extent  that  would  put  jMadame  Rachel  to  the  blush.  They 
drew  their  hair  fantastically,  drawing  it  off  tlie  face,  and  fashion- 
ing it  into  curious  knots  and  shapes  behind,  entwining  it  witli 
utificiAl  flowers,  of  which  ornaments  they  appeal'  very  fond,  and 
■dom  their  heads  with  them  to  profusion.  Their  garments  are 
made  of  rich  Mid  highly  embroidered  silks,  that  is  of  course  the 
ridher  danea,  the  poor  being  invariably  clad  with  the  blue  or 
pqf  wage.  They  do  not  also  poaaeas  the  small  feet  of  the  aris- 
Z^  This  l)arbaroaa  custom  is,  as  far  aa  I  could  perceive, 
;  out  in  the  aoutb,  and  especially  in  the  neighbmirhood  ^ 
;  Kong.  It  has  become  rather  a  raze  sight  to  behold  a  imall- 
i  woman. 

There  are  a  fair  proportion  of  thieves  in  Pekin  j  it  is  e  toce- 
especially  to*  ttie  taite  of  Chinamen;    they  proved  their 
rity  on  me  by  cutting  the  i^imeutal  buttons  df  the  tail  of 
f  ooat  while  gaidng  into  •  shop  window  in  the  niddle  of  tlie 
\  and  B  friend  of  mine,  hetngweak  enough  to  gxn  his  hcoie  to 
to  hold  for  a  few  nmntei,  ibond  on.  nia  retttni  sua 
$(Hify  ti»  temptwtiaii  o{  duAa&3£s%ifi£Bk  m^  *i 
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prize  Ijciiig  too  mucli  for  tlie  Coolie.  There  ia  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  Pekin,  autl  a.  number  of  I'rciich  miss  ion  Eiries, 
who  adopt  the  Chineac  hnbits  autl  costume ;  there  are  also  several 
mosques,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  arc  ^lahomedans; 
but  iu  no  case  could  I  find  any  traces  of  the  Protestant  religion 
having  penetrated  so  far, 

Pckln  is  sul)diviricd  into  several  smaller  towns,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  high  and  lofty  walls ;  the  most  important 
are  the  Tartar,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Imperial  city. 

The  Tartar  city  is  inhabited  by  the  Tartars,  soldicrj',  and  man- 
darins, and  is  not  the  most  inviting  |>arf  of  Pekiu,  the  iiihabitanti 
not  appearing  to  be  nearly  ao  wcil  off  as  the  Chinese  irho  inhabit 
the  Chinese  city,  and  who  are  the  wealthy  merchants  from  the 
soutli  and  interior,  tlic  tradespeople,  and  !>hopkeepers  of  Fckin. 
They  ap])car  verj'  well  inclined  towards  us,  iind  in  fact  would  he 
80  to  any  one  who  would  give  them  fair  prices  for  their  wares,  or 
out  of  whom  tbcy  could  make  any  money.  They  arc  fat,  well-to- 
do,  iudolent-lookiug  men,  who  bold  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  city 
iu  their  hands,  and  are  sifiieezed  accordingly  hy  the  gorerning 
mandarins,  who  arc  insatiable  iu  their  rapacity.  A  Chinaman 
prides  Iiimself  on  being  fat,  as  to  be  thin  is  not  respectable  in 
China;  and  they  certainly  arc  most  sallow,  oily-looking  indi- 
viduals, reminding  one  of  the  fat  pigs  at  the  London  c»ttle  ihov 
about  the  Christmas  season. 

But  some  of  the  mandarins  pi-csent  a  most  dilapidated  appear- 
ance, and  if  to  be  fat  is  to  be  respectable,  they  were  iadly  defi- 
cient. The  opium-eating  and  smoking  is  the  cause  of  thit. 
Though  the  importation  of  opium  is  contran^  to  law,  the  lue,  or 
rather  the  abuse  of  it,  is  indulged  in  to  a  frightful  extent. 

I  was  unable  to  enter  the  imperial  city,  or  portion  i 
by  the  emperor  and  his  family,  bo  had  to  content  myself  hy  g 
at  it  from  the  outside.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  very  wide  and 
ditch,  and  enclosed  by  a  high  and  massive  wall.    On  the  top  of  * 
hill  in  the  centre  stands  a  remarkable  pagoda,  which  OTerknki 
the  whole  of  Pekin.     Opposite  the  Imperial  Palace  ia  i 
walled  encloBurej  containing  a  very  handsome  monument  or  lOB 
which  I  was  informed  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  li 
emperor. 

The  Chinese  do  not  dare  enter  any  place  belonging  to  t 
imperial  family,  except  the  privileged,  and  ihey  are  very  few.    1 
pauce  and  person  of  the  emperor  is  considered  saered,  and  tl 
people  were  petrified  at  the   mLpudence  of  the   barbarians  wti 
poked  their  nous  ererywhere  irithont  asking  anyone's  leave. 

Fekia  is  well  planted  with  trees,  which  give  it  rather  a  j 
tamqne  i^rpeiniiae;  it  alao  oontaiiu  aeteai  enclosed  parka,  i 
irhich  m  ntnated  loma  of  Om  principel  tanudu  or  palaces.  '" 
awidwiMa  nf  fltw  wfjuJMriiw  f»f  ^^i^tfngniAwAy  higji  poles,  i 

araaetimiiiftaaifcotlihia;  ^iaix^BauMdoi^impriiaa  oosC 
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and  usually  consist  of  two  or  three  buildings  round  a  court-yard, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  covered  passages,  or  verandas. 
Inside  they  are  invariably  well,  and  in  some  cases  luxuriantly,  fur- 
nished. The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  the  greatest  fondness  for 
pets ;  dogs,  gohl  fish,  birds,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
house.  The  favourite  species  of  dog  is  the  pugj  they  arc  very 
small,  with  flattened  noses,  tlie  tongue  protrudes  from  the  mouth, 
as  if  too  large  for  it.  The  Chinese  ladies  make  great  jxits  of  them, 
and  they  arc  quite  as  fashionable  in  Pckin  as  the  King  Charles  in 
Belgravia. 

In  the  villages  adjoining  the  city,  I  noticed  in  a  great  mauy 
houses  a  number  of  diminutive  wooden  cages,  each  containing  a 
large  grasshopper,  about  the  same  size  as  an  ordinarj''  locust.  1 
could  not  ascertain  for  what  purpose  they  were  kept,  whether  for 
their  singing  (or  chirping,  rather,)  ])ropcnsitics,  or  for  fighting 
purposes.  The  latter  1  proved  myself  by  jmtting  two  of  them 
together :  at  first  they  did  not  appear  to  notice  each  other,  but 
after  a  short  time  fought  with  such  violence,  that  after  a  desperate 
struggle  for  alx)ut  ten  minutes,  the  larger  left  the  smaller  dead  on 
the  floor  of  the  cage,  not,  however,  without  the  loss  of  several  legs 
and  sundry  other  dilapidations.  About  this  time  peace  with  Pekin 
was  signed,  and  news  of  my  promotion  having  arrived,  my  wander- 
ings were  cut  short  by  receiving  an  order  to  proceed  to  England 
immediately,  of  which  I  availed  myself  without  delay,  not  sorry 
to  exchange  the  land  of  tea  and  pigtails  for  the  hospitable  shores 
of  England. 


REMARKABLE  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN 
DRAKE,  MARINE. 

ris  ail  old  and  true  saying,  that  "  some  men  aeiiuirc  greatnesi, 
a  few  achieve  it,  and  others  have  greatness  thriist  upon  tliem." 
L'lidcr  which  of  these  three  headings  should  be  placed  the  name  of 
John  Drake,  Intc  colour- sergeant  in  the  Roval  Marine  Light 
Infantry,  ivill,  after  tliis  story  lias  been  told,  be  no  very  difficiilt 
task  to  dnterminc.  I  tJicrefore  leave  that  to  the  just  and  impartial 
reader.  Some  twenty-three  yeai-s  ago  John  Drake,  then  an  imder- 
kceper  to  a  nobleman,  took  it  into  his  head  to  ])refer  the  life  of  t 
marine  to  that  ocrn])iition.  Wliothcr  he  was  of  a  roiing  diapon- 
tion,  or  ivhctlicr  the  exploits  of  Ids  namesake.  Sir  Franeis  Drake, 
attracted  him,  or  whether  his  life  at  that  time  was  too  hard  or  too 
easy,  or  whether  it  was  tlie  "  ixxl-eoat "  that  wrought  the  change, 
is  now  of  very  little  consequence.     Whatever  the  cause  may  bsn 

been,  the  effect  was  that  Lord lost  Iiis  under  keeper,  and 

Dorsetshire  a  promising  young  fellow,  while  Her  Majesty  giined 
a  smart  and  gallant  soldier.  It  would  likewise  Ix:  a  waste  fs  spue 
to  attempt  any  detailed  account  of  his  enlistment,  and  of  his  nlnh 
for  the  change  in  his  condition;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  joiiud 
the  Portsmouth  Division  iu  1843.  When  he  had  learned  his  drill, 
he  got  appointed  to  a  ship  on  the  first  opportunitj-,  and  p 
on  active  scrrice.  Altliough  bred  inland,  he  appears  to  Lave  t 
to  the  sea  naturally,  as,  in  the  twenty-one  years  and  upwards  that 
he  sen'ed,  four-fifths  of  this  time  were  passed  afloat.  It  ii  CQiul^ 
needless  to  relate  any  of  his  first  exiwrieuces,  all  of  whicli  I  wd 
pass  over  until  I  come  to  his  undoubtedly  greatest  exploit,  yAaA 
was  also  his  earliest. 

His  first  ship  was  the  fVatenoitch,  Captain  Bireh,  which  went 
on  the  Airiean  station.     It  was  about  the  latter  part  of  1844  tksl 
this  vessel    captured    the   Rrasilian   slaver    (lingantine) ,   Roir"' 
Primal.    Those  who  knew  Drake  at  this  time  have  iiiformGd  B 
that  although  a  powerful  lad,  he  was  always  remarkably  quiet  m 
unobtrusive;  and  it  may  probably  ha^'e  been  the  poMeauoo  t 
these  qualities  which  caused  him  tu  be  selected  to  make  one  t^ti' 
prise  dew,  a  very  important  duty  for  so  yomig  a.  soldier  to  1^ 
detailed  for.     In  conseqneuce  of  sickness  the  tVelerwUcfi  was  si ''" 
of  men,  ao  Lieutenant  Mansfield  was  only  allowed  three  1 
jackets  and  a  marine,  four  in  all,  for  his  pri^c  ercw.     In  uldttil 
to  them,  however,  six  of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  the  alarerw 
1^  on  board  to  aasist  in  working  the  ship.    As  n  matter  <^ei 
Hieae  had  no  weqxnu,  while  the  prise  crew  were  umicd,  a  an 
itance  which  Idt  the  advantage  on  the  aido  of  th(-  Inttcr.    So' 
ms  with  no  nneaay  feeUni^  but  zadier  with  a  sense  of  rclkf, 
th^  uw  fhe  IFttarvitck  no!  amsy^ind  iu  a  short  time  be 
don  cnuiini  iiL  in  offHiate  4ax«GS«n.  \t.-«'a^i¥<&0i»a,'^'  " 
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wise  for  the  young  lieutenant  to  find  himself  his  own  master 
a  short  timej  while  his  small  command  was  also  pleased  to  be 
T  of  the  daily  routine  and  stricter  discipline,  which  they  had 
bably  been  subject  to  for  months.  Lieutenant  Mansfield 
ded  his  ship^s  company  into  two  watches,  larboard  and  star- 
rd,  putting  two  sailors  and  half  the  prisoners  in  the  former,  and 
remainder  of  the  prisoners  with  his  other  two  men  in  the  latter, 
there  were  always  two  of  these  and  usually  the  commander  on 
%.,  and  the  arms  ready  at  hand,  no  fear  of  a  surprise  was 
^rtained. 

The  prisoners,  however,  formed  an  able  plan  for  re-taking  the 
el,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  seized  upon  it  the  very  first 
Qce.     It  was  about  six  bells  in  the  middle  watch,  when  one  of 

Spaniards  was  steering,  that  the  lieutenant  ordered  the  re- 
nder of  the  watch  aloft  to  shorten  sail.  The  two  Englishmen 
led  away  up  the  rigging,  while  the  two  prisoners  made  a  rush 
he  arms,  and  being  instantly  joined  by  the  others  from  below 

the  man  at  the  wheel,  they  made  at  once  a  murderous  attack 
n  the  of^cer,  at  the  same  time  menacing  the  two  sailors  who 

gone  to  shorten  sail.  Surprised,  unarmed,  and  attacked  by 
h  odds,  still  Lieutenant  Mansfield  met  and  engaged  them 
antly  single-handed,  never  yielding,  fighting  on  until  he  fell 
snsible,  bleeding  from  upwards  of  thirty  wounds.  Leaving 
I,  the  Spaniards  then  sallied  below,  feeling  confident  now  that 

brigantine  was  their  own  again— for  was  not  the  commander 
d,  were  not  the  arms  in  their  possession,  two  men  aloft  who 
e  in  a  manner  caged,  and  easily  shot  should  they  attempt  to 
:^end,  and  the  other  two  below  sound  asleep?  a  sleep  from 
ch  one  of  them  never  awoke.  Everything  was  in  their  favour, 
creeping  cautiously  and  stealthily  down,  they  made  their  attack 
n  the  two  defenceless  men.  David  Wakeham  was  nearest,  and 
ler  and  closer  they  drew  towards  him.  A  glittering  knife,  a 
den  quick  movement  of  the  arm,  a  gurgling  noise,  and  there 
1  another  Englishman  the  less.     By  the  time  this  poor  fellow 

been  murdered  two  had  attacked  Drake,  who  was  lying  asleep 
he  next  bunk.  It  is  no  slight  noise  that  will  disturb  a  sailor, 
is  accustomed  to  sleep  while  a  storm  rages,  amid  the  hurried 
li  of  feet  overhead,  or  to  the  tune  of  creaMng  wood,  the  rattle 
ihains,  and  squeaking  of  puUies.  Therefore  Drake,  with  Death 
ging  over  him  and  a  bleeding  corpse  alongside,  slept  on,  only 
3e  speedily  awakened  by  a  blow  from  a  handspike  on  the  fore- 

d,  and  at  the  same  time,  but  by  another  foe,  to  be  (fortunately) 
across  the  throat  from  under  the  right  ear  to  the  collar-blade 

e,  and  then  downwards  tlirough  the  chest.  Fortunately  on  this 
3,  that  the  blood-letting  counteracted  the  efiect  of  the  stupefying 
nr  on  the  temple.  Stimned,  surprised,  and  dangerously  wounded 
le  was.  Private  John  Drake  did  not  lose  heart,  as  he  boimded 
on  the  floor  among  them.  To  ward  off  a  second  blow  from  the 
dspike  aimed  at  his  head^  to  wrest  it  from  the  Spaniard's  hand^ 
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and  fell  to  the  ground  him  aiid  his  other  enemies  with  this  weapon 
so  pro^'identially  placed  in  hia  grasp,  took  but  a  few  seconds.  And 
such  good  use  did  he  make  of  the  handspike,  that  all  were  knocked 
down  senseless  witti  blows  whicli  two  of  their  number  never  re- 
covered from.  The  immense  strength,  and  the  desperate  courage 
shown  by  Drake  on  tliis  ocoiision,  especially  when  the  usage  he 
had  just  received  is  taken  into  account,  must  ha\X"  Iwen  wonderful. 
Streaming  with  blood  from  the  wound  on  the  head  and  the  cut  in 
the  throat,  Drake's  appearance  ou  dcek  cotdd  not  much  teuil  to 
assure  hia  two  comrades  in  the  rigging  at  first.  And  the  sight  <rf 
his  officer's  apparently  lifeless  Iwdy,  with  no  one  near  it  nor  about 
tlie  deck,  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  one  who  had  just  had 
such  a  narrow  escape  himself.  Consequently  his  joy  was  great 
when  the  two  seamen  came  down,  and  showed  that  he  was  not  the 
sole  survivor,  while  they  could  scarcely  credit  that  that  bloody 
figure  liatl  saved  the  ship  and  their  lives.  A  very  few  words  from 
Drake  told  them  how  the  case  stood ;  and,  first  securing  tiie 
Spaniards,  and  seeing  to  Lieutenant  Mansfield's  wounds,  fiiidilU[ 
him  still  alive,  they  then  turned  their  attention  to  Drake,  and 
looked  to  his. 

His  escape  had  been  miracnlom ;  the  cut  barely  mimed  the 
jugular  vein,  and  the  windpipe  afterwards.  This  wes  partWowing 
to  his  having  been  lying  on  his  left  side,  and  the  knife  bebg 
probably  used  by  a  right-handed  man,  had  slipped  diagonalfy  fSran 
under  the  ear  to  the  eollar-boue,  and  that  turning  the  ve^on 
had  caused  it  to  glance  downwards.  A  wide  scar  in  the  nm, 
six  inches  long,  and  another  three  inches  further  at  light  >I1|^ 
to  the  first,  show  now  what  a  narrow  escape  he  had.  The  pw 
was  taken  safely  into  port,  aud  the  prisoners  were  turned  orcr  to 
the  civil  power,  to  be  tried  for  the  murder  of  poor  Wakeham. 
Lieutenant  Mansfield's  wounds,  although  numerous,  thirtyfijor 
in  bU,  did  not  prove  fatal ;  and  Drake,  having  a  good  thic^  dEoU 
and  a  strong  constitution,  also  soon  recovered.  A  iull  report  of 
the  whole  afEair  was  duly  forwarded  by  the  Lieutenant  to  Ul 
superior,  who  in  turn  transmitted  it  to  the  Admiralty.  Lienten  "^ 
Mansfield  ma  justly  appointed  Commander  for  hix  gaUantry, 
no  recognitioD  at  the  same  time  was  made  of  the  ser^-ice  perfon 
by  the  pirate  marine.  Some  three  years  elapsed,  and  in  t 
interval  Drake  had  been  nearly  all  over  the  world,  back  to  Eml 
land  again,  and  was  laid  up  by  sickness  in  Haslar  HospitaL  Vt 
had  ever  dreamt  of  any  &Touni,hle  notice  being  taken  of  him  p 
hia  conduct  in  the  aSur,  that  had  oil  past^ed  and  gone.  HoweVr 
"better  late  than  never/' for  on  the  5th  of  January,  1818,  the  (L 
lowingletter  was  fimrarded  to  the  Commanding-offieer  of  Marinead 
Portamoathj  from  tiie  Auiatant  Adjutant-General  uf  that  force>^ 
"  Royai  U&riun  OtRce. 

■■  GIL  Jnnuar;.  ISO. 

"BlMt — The  liOldi  Gommutioners  of  the   Admiralty  hanflj 
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Private  John  Drake,  supposetl  of  the  division  under  your  com- 
maudj  lately  serving  on  board  the  Watervntch,  aud  now  in  Haslar 
Hoapitalj  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Corporal,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  acted  gallantly,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  as  reported 
to  their  Lonlsliiiw  by  Commander  Mansfield,  late  in  charge  of  the 
Brazilian  slave  vessel  Homeo  Primeo,  when  the  Braziliau  prisoners 
attempted  to  capture  that  vessel.  The  Deputy  Adjutant-General 
directs  that  Private  John  Drake  be  promoted  to  be  Corporal 
accordingly.' — 1  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        "8.  R.  Wesley,  A-A-G." 

Two  days  after,  a  still  more  satisfactory  document  came  in 
the  shape  of  a  Circular, 

"Bo;Fal  Marine  OQIce, 

"  7tb  3«aaaTj.  184S. 
(ClHCULAK.) 

"(1.)  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
having  received  a  report  from  Commander  Mansfield,  R.N.,  late 
in  chaise  of  the  Brazilian  slave  vessel  Romeo  Primeo,  prize  to  the 
Waterwilck,  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Private  John  Drake,  S<^al 
Hariues,  who,  whcu  the  prisoners  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
re-eaphire  the  vessel,  '  continued  to  fight  gallantly  after  he  had 
received  two  wounds.' 

"  {2.)  Their  Lordships  are  pleased  to  mark  their  approbation 
of  this  Private's  excellent  conduct  by  directing  that  he  be  imme- 
diately and  specially  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Corporal,  aud  that 
this  order  be  read  nt  the  head  of  eacli  division  of  the  Royal  Marines. 
"  (3.)  This  highly  creditable  circumstance  is  to  be  recorded  at 
the  Portsmouth  Division  in  favour  of  the  Corporal. 
"  By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

(Signed)        "Joun  Owen,  D.A.G." 

This  gratifyiug  communication  was  six  months  afterwards  sup- 
pUnnented  by  another,  giving  him  a  further  step  in  promotion, 
gnd  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  BotbI  Marine  Offln, 

'■  14th  July,  ISM. 

"Sib, — With    reference  to  the    Circular    letter    &om   this 

Office  of  the  7th  January  last,  containing  the  approbation  of  the 

Loidi  Commiflsionera  of  the  Admiralty,  of  the  excellent  conduct 

af  RiTBte  John  Drake,  of  the  division  under  your  command,  now 

g  on  board  the  FroUe,  and  directing  that  he  may 

f%aA  specially  promoted, — I  have  the  honour  to 

n  will  take  .the  earliest  opportunity  of  commimi- 

e:  Admiral  commanding  at  Pbrtamouth,  for  the  pnr- 

the  Corporal  being  ^sembarlEfid  to  yoor  head-qoarten, 

1  there  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant,  provided  he  bo  found 

1  the  duties  of  that  offioo. — ^I  have,  ha., 

(Signed)        "Jobs  OwbNj  DJI.O. 
Qffiosi  ComiDHi^uig  RiMij  Foztinunithi'' 
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All  this  va»  nearly  as  it  should  be, — a  yoimg  soldier  had  dli- 
tinguishcd  himself  and  been  made  Sergeant,  when  only  fire  yean 
in  the  service.  Appointed  Colour-Sergeant  nine  months  aftcrwudi 
everything  appeared  in  Km  favour;  and  Nhould  he  rontinue  to 
behave  liimself  veil,  a  cunimisition  was  in  proapeet.  As  niy  itoiy 
goes  on  it  nill  be  seen  whether  this  idea  was  realized  or  not.  Se^ 
geant  Drake  was  no  barraek  bird,  coiLsequcntly  he  was  Boon  ailoit 
again  after  his  second  promotion.  In  1850  he  was  on  board  of 
the  Birkenhead,  in  wliich  resRel  he  remained  till  alie  was  wrecked 
two  years  aftcnvards  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  glTC  hii 
history  in  full,  bnt  merely  to  tonch  npon  the  salient  points  in  hii 
eventful  earecr.  I  now  come  to  the  wreck  of  the  above-mentioiwd 
vessel.  His  life  was  here  again  saved  by  a  miracle;  for  fifteea 
hours  is  a  wonderfully  long  time  to  remain  iu  water,  with  cnly^ 
hold  of  a  spar  between  you  and  death.  The  Birkenhead  sailed  fioDi 
Cork  with  detachments  for  regiments  at  the  Cape  on  the  7d  of 
January,  1852,  (exactly  fonr  years  after  Drake's  first  promotiaoj 
and  after  a  prosperous  and  short  voyage  of  forty-eight  ^ys  mcbn 
Simon's  Bay  on  the  24th  of  February.  Here  were  landed  Mr. 
Freshfield  and  eighteen  invalids,  besides  women  and  children.  H* 
ship  was  commanded  hy  Captain  Salmon,  and  the  troops  by  Hqtt 
SeatOQ,  of  the  74th  Regiment.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  anuGODlt 
of  the  wreck  in  Sergeant  Drake's  own  words : — 

"  After  landing  the  invalids  we  steamed  ont  of  3imoa*i  Bif 
about  six  p.m.  ou  the  25th.  I  remained  on  deck  that  m^ 
and  when  wc  struck  on  the  rock  I  was  standing  on  the  fbrecud^ 
talking  to  old  Tom  Jafiray  the  steward.  This  was  about  tWQ  iJl> 
ou  the  26th,  and  the  shock  threw  me  right  off  my  legs  ob  As 
deck,  the  crash  shaking  every  timber  in  the  ship.  Captain  SibiaBt 
Major  Seaton,  and  all  the  other  officers  were  immediate^  i^Ql 
deck,  while  orders  were  given  calmly,  and  vere  as  coolly  obmd> 
Although  this  circumstance  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time,  itlE  I 
have  often  since  wondered  how  perfectly  composed  eve 
seemed,  after  such  a  catastrophe  Itappening.  There  was  no 
ing  nor  jostling  among  the  men,  and  very  little  noise  amo 
women.  The  Captain  gave  his  orders  as  if  wc  had  been  i 
hour,  and  the  men  by  sixties  worked  at  the  pumps  as  if 
only  ordinary  practice,  instead  of  toiling  for  life.  The  cx>mi 
were  obeyed  quietly,  resolutely,  and  to  the  letter.  The  cu 
lowered,  and  the  women  and  cbildreu  placed  iu  safety,  ^ 
Toungeat  o£Scer,  Mr.  KichBrds  (quite  a  Ixiy),  put  in  d 
them.  The  Doctor  waa  also  sent  awav  in  a  boat,  as  his 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  needed.  Captain  Salmon  now 
his  attention  to  tlketpoor  dumb  animals,  and  ordered  the  hi 
be  looaened  and  ahoved  overboardi— «  merciful  thou^t 
ibey  all  I  bdieve  got  to  land,  many  of  them  being  found 
erea  eight  milea  from  vheie  the  veMcl  went  down,  ao 
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eapt  his  horse  overboard^  and  got  safe  to  shore.  At  this  time 
careely  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  since  we  struck  on  the  rock, 
jnmediately  after  the  cutter  had  left^  and  while  Mr.  Brodie  was 
rying  to  have  the  port  paddle-box  lowered,  the  fore-part  of  the 
hip  snapped  off  by  the  foremast ;  then  her  back  broke,  and  the 
rater  poured  in.  Captain  Salmon  at  this  instant  shouted  for  the 
nen  to  'jump  overboard.'  1  leapt  out  then  I  believe,  but  would 
LOt  be  positive.  In  fact,  the  whole  affair  passed  so  quickly  that 
oany  circumstances  connected  with  it  appeared  to  me  afterwards 
ike  a  dream.  I  had  taken  my  clothes  off,  and  still  I  did  not  dis- 
over  this  until  I  had  been  some  time  in  the  water. 

''  I  can  remember  something  of  the  vessel  going  down,  and 
eeing  the  water,  as  it  were,  alive  with  human  beings.  But  the 
)e8troyer  had  more  deadly  agents  than  water  at  work.  As  if  they 
lad  been  in  waiting  for  this  to  happen,  scores  of  sharks  made  their 
ppearance  so  soon  as  the  vessel  went  down.  At  the  sight  of  these 
donsters,  many  a  poor  fellow's  heart  quailed,  and  he  made  but 
title  effort  to  escape  drowning,  that  being  the  easier  death. 
Hhers,  trying  manfully  to  gain  the  shore,  were  draped  under  by 
hese  creatures — a  cry,  a  splash,  and  a  tinge  of  blood  on  the  wave, 
old  the  survivors  what  had  occurred,  and  what  they  might  them- 
elves  expect  at  any  moment.  I  had  swum  to  a  truss  of  compressed 
lay  whidi  was  floating  about,  and  getting  upon  that,  found  myself 
n  a  manner  partly  secure.  I  think  it  was  Captain  Salmon  I  saw 
ink,  firom  being  struck  by  a  drift  piece  of  wooid,  but  could  not  be 
iertain.  Comet  Rolt,  of  the  12th  Lancers,  who  had  been  very 
dnd  and  civil  on  the  voyage,  asked  me  to  save  him.  I  readily 
pve  him  my  hand,  and  pulled  him  on  to  my  strange  and  uncertain 
mpport.  He  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  I  had  to  hold  him 
om,  this  fatigued  me  greatly.  Twice  he  slipped  off,  and  twice  I 
rescued  him,  encouraging  him  all  I  could  by  telling  him  the  cutter 
^oiild  be  safe  to  return  for  us  soon.  I  managed  to  keep  him  up 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  until  the  truss  surged  against  a  rock, 
Apsized  us,  and  we  both  sunk,  when  I  got  righted  and  looked 
oimd,  there  was  no  trace  left  of  Cornet  Rolt.  The  hay,  after 
eing  so  long  in  the  water,  became  saturated,  when  I  fortunately 
ot  on  to  the  topsail  yard,  where  there  were  already  several  others. 
l^e  minutes  became  hours,  and  they  seemed  to  drag  on  with 
*den  wings,  while  we  could  see  no  hope  of  assistance,  no  chance 
^  escape,  although  the  land  appeared  so  near.  Many  a  poor 
'Uow  I  saw  silently  drop  off  from  the  spar  he  was  on,  and  sink  to 
^t.  They  were  evidently  worn  out  and  tired  of  hoping,  but  still 
clung  on,  keeping  my  spirits  up  as  best  I  could.  Having  no 
•othes  on,  caused  me  to  feel  the  cold  bitterly,  and  sometimes  I 
'idled  that  it  was  all  over,  and  then  the  thoughts  of  home,  and 
ke  wife  and  child* — Harry  was  but  a  baby  then — ^made  me  strive, 
ud  almost  hope  against  hope.    At  last,  aner  we  had  been  fifteen 

*  Hif  eldest  Ix^. 
VOL.  IV.  N  N 
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Iioiira  iu  the  water,  tlic  scliooncr  Lioness,  which  had  picked  up  tlw 
ruttcr  with  the  womeu  mid  children,  bore  down,  and  taking  ii>  on 
board,  couYcyed  iw  to  Simon's  Bay.  When  there  ivc  were  traDs- 
ferred  to  tlio  Caslor  frigate,*  where  I  soon  got  a  rig  out  of  one 
sort  or  another.  It  waa  no  time  to  stjuid  to  niceties,  therefore  a 
pair  of  duck  troiiserii,  a  mile  too  short,  and  yai-ds  too  wide,  a  blue 
long-tailed  coat,  a  frilled  tibirt,  and  last  of  all,  a  long  sleeved  hat, 
were  very  acceptable.  Not  altogether  the  uniform  wluch  would 
have  been  approved  by  the  Inspector  General,  wlieii  reviewing  the 
Division  ;  but  still  it  did  for  mc  vpry  well  until  I  got  back  to  old 
England.  \Vc  remained  in  barracks  until  H.M.S.  Amazon  reached 
Sinioii'M  Bay,  when  being  homeward  bound,  she  took  the  seamea 
and  marines  to  England.  When  I  jointHl  again  at  Portsmouth,  I 
had  Ktill  the  same  suit  of  clothes  on  that  1  had  got  tr^cther  on 
board  of  the  Caslor,  and  when  I  i-cported  my  arrii'al  to  the  Can.- 
maiidont,  he  for  a  second  or  two  cuuld  luit  make  mo  ont.  I 
certainly  looked  a  liybrid  sort  of  animal,  not  resembling  in  the 
least  degree  the  marine  species.  However,  wheu  I  announced  my 
name,  I  was  received  heartily,  and  then  ordered  to  the  QuuteN 
ntastci''n  Store,  wheu  I  was  soon  fitted  with  a  Joey'st  suit.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  old  JaSray  the  htcArurtl  was  also  one  of  tliB 
survivors,  wc  had  many  a  talk  together  iu  the  Urgent  about  thit 
night's  adventure,  when  we  were  sipping  souchong  at  Canton,  or 
drinking  a  stronger  liquid  in  Japan.  Tom  is  still  a  steward,  and 
if  you  wish  to  converse  with  a  proper  polar  bear  unshaved,  just  eo 
on  board  II.M.  troopship  Tamar,  and  enquire  for  Joffray  tnt 
Steward,  then  mention  Jack  Drake's  name,  and  a  hundred  to  cmt 
but  you  get  a  glass  of  i\s  good  stuff  as  there  is  to  be  found  in  Her 
ilajesty'a  fleet,  for  Tom  waa  always  a  good  judge  of  liquor." 

Although  Sergeant  Drake  had  had  again  a  narrow  escape  tOK 
his  life,  his  propensity  for  service  afloat  had  not  decreuod^ 
wherever  there  was  danger  he  was  near.  It  ia  not  therefon  nir> 
prising  to  And  that  he  was  on  board  of  H.M.S.  j^iAmr,  in  Ike 
Baltic,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Uussian  War,  was  pMant  it 
the  bombardment,  and  assisted  to  capture  Bomarsund.  '^"^^^^ 
being  selected  to  proceed  home  with  the  Russian  ] 
there,  he  found  himself  soon  back  again  to  England, 
scarcely  long  enough  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was.  On  ti 
day  the  Sphittx  tripped  her  anchor,  and  steered  foi 
at  which  place  she  duly  arrived  on  the  18th  October,  e 
Drake  immediately  detailed  for  duty  on  shore.  Soon  1 
■oon  engaged,  for  being  stationed  on  the  heights  by  the  hoi|it 

•  At  the  time  Dnke  wu  tditins  flus,  thM«  cane  ia  a  Sngnuit  et  marioM  B 
"-' "—ariiriuihiMkliuidiwiUihim.    Dnkadidnntm 
a  ibirt  to  yoocAl 


Kn  wImb  jmi  had  not  a  iliirt  to  yoc 
wat  tha  man  who  gan  hiia  a  ria  i 
la  ate  h*  lud  hMB  wMdud. 

ia|(BanQ|  ipWB  toTI»riMa,rt^tf»rtLnta  j 
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▼e  Balaklava  Harbour^  he  formed  olio  of  that  small  band  of 
rines  who  acted  as  support  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  "  thin  red 
i/'  which  never  attempted  even  to  "  form  four  deep/'  stopped 
[  turned  the  Russian  cavalry  in  its  fiill  career.  He  was  present 
the  memorable  14th  November,  when  the  Prince  was  wrecked, 
.  the  stores  on  board  all  lost.  Present  at  the  capture  of  Kin- 
n,  also  with  the  fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  short,  wherever 
re  was  honour  to  be  gained  or  danger  to  be  met,  when  possible, 
geant  Drake  was  to  be  found  in  the  thickest  of  it.  Blessed 
b  good  health,  a  robust  frame,  a  strong  constitution,  and  above 
a  stout  heart,  he  never  looked  upon  duty,  however  hard,  as 
ig  irksome,  while  danger  had  for  him  no  terror.  The  Sphinx 
paid  oflf  on  the  2nd  May,  1857 ;  but  true  to  his  former  charac- 
we  find  him  the  following  year  on  board  the  Urgent,  on  a 
age  to  a  foreign  station.  With  her  he  remained  until  the  19th 
Tune,  1862,  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  Taku  Forts,  and 
jrevcr  anything  of  note  was  performed,  either  in  China  or  in 
an  during  that  period.  On  completing  his  twenty-one  years' 
dee,  he  claimed  his  discharge,  and  on  the  piece  of  parchment, 
osite  to  the  printed  word  Character,  there  is  written  Exemplary 
elow  that  are  stated]  his  services,  and  the  medals  and  clasps 
ch  he  has  in  his  possession.  The  Commandant  likewise  gives 
I  this  Certificate  of  Character. 

"  Boyal  Marine  Barracks,  Forton, 
*'  Slst  October,  1864. 

"  Sergeant  John  Drake  served  in  the  Portsmouth 
ition  R.N.  for  twenty-one  years  and  eleven  days,  of  this  time 
iiras  fifteen  years  and  237  days  Colour  Sergeant.  During  his 
service  he  never  had  an  offence  recorded  against  him.  He  was 
jially  promoted  for  distinguished  gallantry  after  receiving  two 
mds.  He  is  decorated  mth  four  war  medals,  and  three  clasps, 
he  is  an  excellent  soldier  and  an  upright  man.  I  have  great 
isure  and  perfect  confidence  in  recommending  him  for  any 
Ation  requiring  intelligence  and  trust. 

(Signed)  "  P.  Clyles. 

"  Commanding  Portsmouth  Division  R.M.'' 

There  is  no  need  to  give  any  testimonials  from  the  various 
>tains  he  served  under,  the  words  in  italics  in  the  foregoing 
der  that  unnecessary.  As  to  his  character  prior  to  enlistment, 
following  will  be  sufficient  testimony. 

*'  I  have  known  Colour  Sergeant  Jonn  Drake,  Royal  Marines, 
r  since  he  was  bom,  and  I  can  testify  to  his  meritorious 
duct  which  justifies  the  character  he  bore  in  the  service.  His 
ily  are  amongst  the  most  respectable  of  those  who  live  on  my 
.te  in  Dorsetshire. 

(Signed)  ''  Portman.'' 

It  is  nearly  useless  to  state  that  Sergeant  Drake  received  a 

nn2 
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pciinion  of  two  sliillings  per  diem.  Hod  lie  never  atirred  oat  of 
the  barrack  gate  in  all  tliose  twenty-one  years,  liu  good  conduct 
vuuUl  liavc  entitled  him  to  that.  Eut  what  I  venture  to  thiuk  the 
mistake  in,  that  no  distinction  was  matlc  between  him  and  othcn. 
Kid  case  wa»t  no  ordinary'  one,  and  should  it  not  have  been  treated 
accordingly  ?  If  it  was  against  the  rule  to  give  him  a  commisBion, 
tlnrc  are  plenty  of  snug  appointmentw  in  the  gift  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  cannot  be  better  bestowed  than  on  distinguished  soldier*. 
He  certainly  was  presented  with  a  fifth  medal  "  for  long  service 
and  good  conduct,"  three  mouths  after  he  was  discharged,  but 
with  this  medal  there  was  neither  annuity  nor  gratuity,  I 
tihould  explain  for  tlic  information  of  some,  that  it  is  customary 
when  a  soldier's  term  of  serviee  expires,  provided  he  has  never 
I>een  tried  by  court-martial,  to  give  him  a  medal  of  this  dcscri^ 
tion.  It  is  customary  also  to  give  a  gratuity  with  it,  a  private 
receiving  £»,  a  corporal  £10,  aud  a  sergeant  .£15.  Dcsernng 
sergeants,  who  like  Drake  have  never  hod  an  offence  recorded 
asraiuRt  them,  are  specially  recommended  for  an  oDQuify  from 
£\0  to  i:lu.  But  Sergeant  Drake  had  neither,  although  plenty 
of  stafl'-sergcauts  before  and  siucc  have  had  both ;  this  muat  hare 
been  by  some  oversight.  Had  a  P'rcnch  soldier  bo  diatingnisbed 
and  conducted  himself,  he  would  doubtless  have  attaioed  k  higli 
rank  in  the  service  of  his  country.  And  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  there  arc  other  rewords  besides  a  eommission  wbeifr 
with  gallant  and  descrxing  soldiers  might  be  recompeniedi  i^ 
appeal's  a  great  pity  that  he  should  have  been  neglected.  Surely 
such  a  deed  as  the  first  I  liave  mentioned  was  deserving  of  tM 
^'ictoria  Cross  ^lith  its  accompanying  £10  per  annum.  Inde> 
pendcntly  of  all  tJicsc,  however,  there  are  other  prefennaBta 
peculiarly  adapted  for  cases  such  as  his.  We  have  what  an 
termed  Wardcrships  in  the  Tower,  .£60  a-ycar  and  little  to  dd^ 
situations  about  the  Admiralty  or  Greenwich  Hospital,  vliich  m 
quiet  and  easy  berths  for  veterans,  and  above  all  as  Mesaencon  in 
Public  OiUces,  hours  from  ten  to  four,  witli  salaries  in  in  iQma 
ratio  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  Sergeant  John  Drake  lom^ 
got  a  good  conduct  medal,  &  decoration  that  any  scamp  mmj  dui 
who  has  managed  during  his  ser\-ice  to  rub  throngh  inthont  bdag 
brought  to  a  court-martial.*  _ 

Most  people  will,  I  think,  allow  that  this  was  but  a  poor  n 
pcnse  to  one  who  bad  served  his  ctnmtry  so  well.  Apparently, 
duty  performed  so  faithfully,  and  the  wonuds  received  on  L 
the  slave-ship  were  ignored,  his  subsequent  narrow  escape  1 
Hhipwreck  forgotten,  hia  services  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Crime 
China  aud  in  Japan^  all  regarded  a*  worthless,  and  no  i 
thought  of  him  tnan  of  a  feather-bed  soldier  who  had  a 
kept  Airay  fhmt  activa  lemoe  all  the  time  of  bis  c 

*  I  kuoir  mm  Ihui  gM  or  two,  wbow  Inop  and  » 
would  astonish  most  pwilta,iB&'<AAi*\q'w 
fan  bsM  toontid  vttkte  wUte  *"  vAw 
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Surely  there  must  be  some  great  error  in  tliis,  i>erhap<*  an  ovcr- 
sightj  which  the  Admiralty  will  only  feel  too  haj)py  in  having  it  in 
it«  power  to  rectify.  I  am  confident  that  the  nation  never  intends 
merit  to  go  thus  imrewarded,  nor  its  brave  defenders  to  be  used 
like  a  pair  of  boots  when  done  with,  that  is,  slightly  polislied  on 
the  heels  only,  which  are  visible,  then  ])hieed  on  the  sluilf  and  left 
to  rot  if  the  weather  ]x»rmits  it.  Luckily  there  is  plenty  of  time 
yet  for  this  to  be  remedied. 

Often  it  happens  that  a  man's  sen'ices  to  his  country  have  not 
been  recognised  imtil  the  green  grass  flowered  over  his  grcive, 
when  all  recognition  either  of  "storied  urn  or  animated  bust'' 
came  too  late.  But  he  is  still  available  to  receive  the  A'ietoria 
Cross,  he  is  still  able  to  accept  a  AVardcrship  in  the  Tower,  or  at 
any  rate  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  roster  for  such  an  appoint- 
ment, he  is  still  able  and  doubtless  drilling,  to  fill  one  of  the  many 
government  apiK)intments  which  fall  vacant  from  time  to  time,  an 
annuity  could  even  now  l)e  attached  to  tlie  medal  he  last  received, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  only  a  mockerj',  telling  him  once 
a  month  when  he  goes  to  the  Pension  OlHce  and  looks  round,  that 
his  countrj'  places  no  value  whatever  upon  valour,  even  when 
combined  with  long,  good,  and  faithful  services. 

I  feel  sure  that  Sergeant  Drake's  services  have  been  in  some 
manner  overlooked,  and  that  it  will  be  rectified  in  course  of  time, 
which  will  be  a  guarantee  that  distinguished  conduct  is  not 
ierignedbj  passed  over,  nor  the  interests  of  those  who  perform  their 
duty  well  purposely  forgotten.  And  certainly  the  good  would  not 
end  here,  the  certainty  that  scniees  arc  acknowledged,  and  that 
bravery  is  recompensed,  must  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  whole 
corps,  who  would  perceive  that  gallant  actions  brought  consequent 
rewaids. 

In  conclusion,  I  l)eg  to  state  that  I  am  very  little  acquainted 
with  Sergeant  Drake,  and  that  the  facts  I  have  told  were  ooi-rolw- 
rated  in  every  respect  by  those  well  qualified  to  do  so,  and  my 
only  motive  in  writing  this  account  is,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a 
more  comfortable  provision  for  a  brave  and  upright  man,  who  has 
now  upon  him  the  cares  of  a  large  and  increashig  family. 


V  •  hr'*U 
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TTTO   VEAKS    IX   THE   AHCLO-SPAIfl»lR    LEGIOX. 

AT  last  the  loii^-talkoiUof  aiid  long-looked- for  pay  day  camej 
discontent,  desertion,  and  mutiny  lind  at  Inst  forced  the  Spsnith 
Oovcmment  to  do  wlitit  liad  been  nincli  better  done  some  monthi 
before;  nf'tei'dednctinft  for  what  noecssarica  I  had  received  I  got 
five  months'  pay,  and  all  the  iTjfimcnt  had  more  or  lesa.  There  wm 
th<!  nsuul  extra^':l;ranee,  iiastc  and  lolly ;  some  apcnt  or  lost  all  on 
tlie  fir^t  day,  and  one  drank  himself  to  (leat)i.  The  ^ard  room 
was  erowdcil ;  and  dnty  came  for  the  time  icry  heavy  on  the  wjber 
mm.  Pay  day  had  been  to  mo^t  of  lu  the  good  time  eomingj  and 
affcr  it  was  over  wc  were  to  get  our  ]jay  regularly;  and  we  had 
notliing  nearer  to  look  i'ur  than  the  lOth  of  Jime  in  the  next  ycu, 
when  w(^  should  really  go  home,  and  wc  hiid  now  nothing  to  am- 
plain  of,  from  our  eoninnmding  olIi(!cr  dowinvanls,  all  were  good 
men,  anil  they  made  the  men  good  too,  unuc  of  those  moat  unfitted 
for  soldieni  had  died.  Thomjiijon  had  been  corjmral  of  the  piquet 
that  had  deserted,  taking  with  him  Jerry  Murlcy,  Faddy  Sliter, 
and  Domhoskey,  sonu;  had  been  sent  to  the  infantry ;  and  take  in 
as  a  whole,  wc  were  not  a  very  bad  behaved  lot  of  men,  and  ooold 
go  Ihrongli  a  ticlil  day  ns  well  as  many  a  crack  regiment  at  hame, 
althongli  imr  donnstie  economy  would  not  xtand  so  atrict  an  in- 
spection. Wc  had  no  licdsteads  in  our  barrack  rooms,  bat  nwd  to 
lay  on  the  floor  with  straw  not  under  us  in  the  cold  veather,  bit 
aiuiuid  tiH  to  keep  the  cold  wind  from  blowing  imder  the  cloak  that 
scncd  as  a  eonntcqiano.  D.  troop  was  in  n  wing  of  the  bnildinf 
facing  tlie  bay;  two  large  rooms  accommodated  the  men,  midn^ 
neath  uh  wen:  the  utablex,  above  nit  were  two  other  floorsj  Imt  As 
whole  of  the  flooring  of  the  top  and  one-half  of  that  above  u  itA 
been  burned  by  the  Carliat  Cavalry,  that  ocetipied  the  place  b 
the  arrival  of  the  Legion  in  May.  The  wooden  sluittera  { 
windows  had  also  diitappearcd  through  the  same  agency,  and  at' ' 
though  this  was  a  cold  look  out  for  the  forthcoming  winter,  it  Ttl 
not  without  its  advantages.  A  few  barrow  loads  of  sand,  and  v 
paving  stones  from  the  mins  ;  near  together  with  an  iron 
on  four  Icga,  found  somewhere  by  Jack  Morton,  our  cook,  (be 
been  our  troop  scijcont-major,  some  months  before),  and  1_ 
was  a  fire  place  in  the  very  centre  of  the  room,  with  plenty  of  m 
lets  right  up  to  the  tiled  roof  for  the  smoke ;  four  blocks  of  hIdl. 
and  four  planks  made  seats  all  round,  and  here  we  would  sit  of  a 
erening,  tell  stories,  and  sing  tongs ;  free  and  eaiy,  wc  wen  i 
ereiy  sense  of  the  word,  sometimes,  if  in  funds,  watching  a  lu 
cxipper  caldron  on  the  fire  inwhieh  some  gallons  of  viuo  ti&tow' 
ft  SKidicasi  of  aquadente  sugar  and  spices  were  all  being  i 

*  Z  han  Oonriii  it  OidtA'W  to  itiUh  Ui'WS  ■  Wv«V;  u  it  liu  b«mfl 
»  it  i^t  it  pMiwss  to  ta,  *•  A)*«Mn«(^l -A  »  Y^^^u  »d«w- -J»* 
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low  heartily  (after  whetting  our  whistles)  wc  would  roar  out  the 
ihorus  to  Snape^s  song.  Snape  was  from  the  Bays ;  how  with 
lever  failing  zest  m'c  sank  Hebden  ^^  down  into  the  lowlands  low." 
lebden  went  to  the  16th  Lancers  as  also  did  his  chum  Mahony ; 
Fho  was  an  Irish  cockney,  crossed  in  love,  and  we  were  never  tired 
►f  hearing  him  tell  of  pretty  Polly  Rosamond,  that  rose  of  the 
v'orld,  whose  father  was  a  Bermondsey  tanner,  strongly  suspected 
»f  body  snatching.  There  was  more  of  us  who  had  love  stories  but 
re  kept  them  to  ourselves. 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  Legion  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
Jl  made  to  the  front  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  soon  found  it  to 
>e  a  very  serious  aifair,  when  across  the  river  we  met  a  continuous 
trcam  of  wounded  and  dead  being  brought  in,  amongst  whom  I 
loticed  one  of  the  Urban  militia  shot  right  through  the  centre  of 
he  forehead,  wc  were  not  long  at  the  front,  ere  we  charged  some  in- 
antry  to  the  south  east  of  Amctza  Hill,  lancing  some  before  they 
ould  make  a  breastwork,  from  which  they  opened  a  heavy  fire, 
mptying  some  of  our  saddles ;  we  were  very  busy  this  morning, 
Qoving  to  all  points,  and  again  charged  to  the  left  of  our  former 
[round,  putting  to  flight  a  large  body  of  infantry,  who  had  sur- 
ounded  a  company  of  the  rifles,  and  killing  about  a  score  of  them. 
Jefore  noon  almost  all  our  work  was  done ;  the  enemy  had  been 
)eat  back  to  their  own  lines,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on  princi- 
)ally  by  the  artillery.  Captain  Bakehouse,  of  the  Rocket  troop, 
he  very  best  officer  of  the  Legion  artillery  being  killed,  while  by 
he  side  of  Colonel  Colquhon.  About  noon,  Serjeant  Jemmy 
D'Brien,  and  Corporal  Steinson  of  E  troop  were  both  drunk,  and 
I  drum  head  court-martial  was  called,  which  resulted  in  O^Brien 
)eing  broke,  and  Steinson  being  broke  and  flogged.  Adjutant 
Disney  was  the  cause  of  their  being  brought  to  notice,  and  Stein- 
lon,  who  was  a  very  bad  character,  vowed  vengeance,  he  was  shortly 
iftcrwards  sent  to  the  infantry,  and  carried  out  his  vow  as  will  be 
elated  hereafter.  Our  artillery  under  Colonel  Colquhon,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  was  doing  good  service  on  the  encmy^s  resen^e,  in 
•ear  of  the  Ametza  Ilill,  where  some  thousands  were  posted,  and 
verc  greatly  cut  up  by  our  shells  and  rockets.  All  were  sorry  for 
Daptain  Bakehoitse.  He  was  sincerely  regretted  as  the  very  best 
)fficer  in  the  Legion  Artillery.  In  the  afternoon,  while  changing 
position  to  the  right,  my  horse  received  a  shot  in  the  neck ;  on  my 
•eporting  it  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  he  put  his  little  finger  in, 
ind  tried  to  trace  the  bullet  but  could  not,  and  ordered  me  home 
NhcTc  the  rest  of  the  regiment  returned  before  dark.  This  was  a  sur- 
prise planned  long  before,  and  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  four 
lundrcd  including  thirty-three  officers,  that  of  the  enemy  one  thou- 
»and;  some  deserters  who  came  over  stating  it  as  very  much 
ibove  that  number.  I  had  six  weeks  attendance  on  my  wounded 
lorsc  and  then  he  died,  and  I  was  one  of  a  dozen  dismounted  men, 
liut  before  Christmas  we  got  some  horses  from  the  2nd  Lancers 
(still  at  Yittoria),  and  I  was  again  mounted.    Lieutenant  Moore^ 
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our  commandiiip;  ofticpr,  was  a  very  good  man,  and  we  spent  a  very 
diflerent  ClmMtnias  tliis  year  to  wliat  wc  had  done  at  Vittoria,  twelTC 
months  before,  oiir  officer  gave  to  each  man  half  a  bottle  of  brandy ; 
in  some  of  the  troops  tliey  attempted  a  plum  pudding,  but  we  con- 
tented ourselves  with  adding  half  a  bottle  to  the  lieutenant's  gift, 
and  with  a  loi^c  Christmas  log,  to  get  wliich  we  had  to  pull  nnriy 
all  ft  house  down,  and  with  abutters  to  the  windows  made  by  some 
mysterious  pnigress  kiio^ii  to  our  Irish  comrades,  with  strav 
plaited,  wc  were  vciy  snug  and  comfortable. 

■\V]iile  so  much  money  was  due  to  us,  many  who  had  not  beea 
too  honest  at  home,  came  out  in  tlicir  true  charaetera  in  St.  Sebu- 
tiaii,  there  arc  but  two  or  three  wella  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants,  consequently  rain  water  is  carefully  preserved  in 
hrnvy  mins,  some  of  the  bright  boys  as  they  were  called,  used  to 
make  for  the  town,  and  appropriate  the  copper  pails  that  were  put 
nitder  the  spouts  to  catcli  the  rain  water.  The  Spaniards  are  not 
a  honest  i>cople,  tliey  will  not  i-efuse  stolen  goods  if  they  can  get 
them  c'liea|),  A  cahlron  stolen  from  nudcr  tliis  spout  could  be  sold 
in  the  next  street  and  no  questions  asked.  I  have  heard  one  caw 
related,  wliere  a  loi'gc  wax  candle  was  stolen  from  the  shop  in 
which  they  sold  the  candles,  the  candle  sold  elsewhere  and  a  piece 
of  pork  taken  from  the  buyers  of  the  candle.  It  was  idso  an  a&ir 
more  than  once  practised  to  sell  a  cloak  to  a  party  of  mideteen, 
and  then  a  sham  escort  guai-d  back  the  seller,  who  pointed  ont  tlu 
unlucky  puchoscr  who  was  quickly  secured,  and  who  only  i^^ained 
his  liberty  by  returning  the  cloak  and  forfeiting  the  pnrcluM 
money.  1  can  say  with  truth,  that  this  sort  of  work  wai  not  tolft* 
rated  ill  our  troop,  woe  be  to  the  unfortunate  wight  that  was  foimd ' 
out  in  dishonest  jjraetices ;  after  our  troop  was  a  twelvemonth  old,  ve 
did  not  trouble  officei's  or  non-commissioned  officers,  but  their  punudi* 
mcnt  was  sure  and  sharp ;  almost  as  bad  was  the  pnniabment  ftt 
cowardice ;  no  Hogging  in  this  case,  but  with  the  tongue,  and  thi 
cold  shoulder,  the  poor  dei-il's  life  was  made  a  burthen  to  Hm, 
Thompson  had  gone,  and  had  taken  six  men  with  him,  Ume  goal 
and  three  bad,  and  all  now  in  the  troop  were  good  du^  vam,  milfl 
wc  were  joined  by  the  depdt  from  Vittoria ;  amongst  these  i 
three  tailors,  one  of  whom  Bavey  Young  told  us  tiie  foUowil^J 
story.  After  the  regiment  left  ms,  Garford  and  WitbringtoniJ 
when  we  came  out  of  hospital  were  billettcd  in  a  small  house  on  il 
the  town  wallj  our  rations  were  of  the  usual  de.'icription,  scarcely  4 
eatable,  and  given  out  at  snch  irregular  periods,  that  we  venfl 
sometimes  two  whole  days  withoat  any.     "  I  am  not  a  brave  n 

said  Davey ;  here  tlie  whole  of  his  auditors  agreed  witlt  him,     

hunger  will  make  a  man  do  many  things  that  he  woidd  oerWV 
draam  of  in  a  regular  way.     We  ascertained  that   there  na»  t 
potato  garden  about  half  a  mile  ont,  and  one  evening,  afler  v 
■etting,  m  let  aan^nta  down  firom  a  back  window,  and  ali|. 
■aftl/thftriiig  a^kn'tD&ikliKjaiietto  dig  the  pototocw,  and  •  fa 
to  daisy  them  in.    Thsm^-vw^wi^K^iW^^  «!ra!x« 
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bling,  ve  found  the  potatoes  in  an  indosiire  just  off  tlie  i*oad^  and 
after  filling  our  l)ag  we  were  terribly  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
a  body  of  cavalry,  as  Tre  could  tell  by  the  jingle  of  their  swords. 
We  lay  down  motionless,  expecting  the  party  to  halt  and  take  us 
when  we  knew  we  should  instantly  be  killed,  but  the  party,  about  a 
dozen,  rode  by  and  to  the  town  gates ;  we  following  them  stealthily 
at  some  distance,  still  keeping  the  fields,  when  they  had  neared  the 
gate  they  fired  a  volley  and  commenced  their  shouts  and  yells  as 
was  their  custom,  and  after  they  had  in  their  own  opinion  suffi- 
ciently frightened  the  weak  Spanish  garrison,  they  galloped  back 
laughing ;  they  did  not  however  retire  far,  but  halted  at  the  road 
side  just  where  we  were  concealed  under  a  hedge,  and  then  several 
of  them  dismounted ;  this  time  we  thought  we  were  surely  lost,  a 
thin  hedge  only  screening  us  from  their  view,  we  being  able  to  see 
them  very  plain,  and  one  advanced  and  looked  im  I  thought  right 
into  my  eyes  as  I  lay  there,  almost  turned  to  stone ;  after  a  minute, 
it  seemed  to  me  an  hour,  they  all  moimtcd  again  and  galloped  off; 
and  we,  very  much  frightened,  climbed  back  into  the  house,  I 
thoroughly  wet  and  in  a  cold  sweat. 

With  the  spring  came  rumours  of  an  intended  advance  in  co- 
operation with  Espetaro  and  Saresfield ;  we  were  to  take  Ilemani 
and  Tolosa,  and  in  fact  Don  Carlos  was  to  Ix;  regularly  cleared  out. 
Espetaro  was  to  advance  from  Bilboa.  We  were  to  listen  for  his 
artilleiy  on  the  10th  of  March.  General  Evans  was  to  possess 
himself  of  Hemani,  and  thus  command  the  road  to  the  frontier, 
while  Saresfield  was  to  threaten  them  from  Pampeluna,  and  this 
combined  movement  was  to  cud  the  war,  notwithstanding  Portu- 
guese Jack's  asseveration  to  the  contrary. 

Well,  the  9th  of  March  came  at  last,  and  all  wci^c  eager  for  the 
fray,  rations  were  issued  to  each  regiment,  and  no  end  to  mules 
loaded  with  ammunition.  General  orders  were  issued  as  to  our 
behayiour  after  the  battle  was  won,  and  every  one  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  made  sure  of  a  victorious  finish  on  this  occasion. 
As  usual  many  sat  up  all  night  to  be,  I  sup[)ose,  better  prepared  for 
the  fiitigues  of  the  next  day.  Some  had  money  to  R}x;ud,  and 
spent  it  because  they  might  be  shot ;  some  were  eookiuff  their  two 
dkya'  rations,  and  ilie  hubbub  was  such  that  few  comd  sleep  if 
indined,  and  before  daylight  we  had  moved  off  towards  the  Ametsa 
Hill  the  first  point  of  attack ;  it  was  gallantly  attacked  on  two 
sides  by  the  9ui,  led  by  Ciolonel  Cannon  and  Major  Cotter,  who 
dsdied  over  the  breastworks  and  took  the  place  without  any  loasj 
tine  gnus  that  did  so  much  !execution  on  the  1st  of  October  having 
been  wididnwn.  General  Jaungia's  brigade  of  Spaniards  were 
Mated  in  front  of  Alaaj  and  here  the  tide  of  battle  ran  strong 
DSlivwa  thenij  and  the  Carlists  zetieating  from  the  hill,  and  who 
a^  deteimined  stand  on  another  hiU  well  wooded,  and  from 
the  trees  of  which  came  little  okrods  of  smoke,  some« 
tidlBys,  and  sometimes  in  an  inegnlar  manner  minded 
]mnm7  hoom  of  artillery,  vnd  noiv  «ad.  IbRsa.  %  T!QRm« 
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Wc  all  tlic  timt;  sitting  idle  and  out  of  danger,  watching  the  fight 
and  expecting  an  order,  presently  cnmc  a  wounded  man,  then 
another  and  another;  some  were  able  to  walk,  but  most  were 
carried  to  near  us,  where  our  hospital  trauaport  had  been  organised. 
"AVho  wants  a  riile?"  said  a  Rturcly  riHcman ;  "I  shan't  want  it  yet 
awhile,"  showing  his  right  ivrist,  where  a  very  ueat  hole  had  been 
drilled  by  a  bullet ;  and  now  comes  one  of  the  3nl  in  a  atretcher, 
he  is  stripped  to  tlic  wai.<it,  and  a  bullet  has  gouc  right  through  bit 
chest ;  he  is  gently  lifted  stretcher  and  all  on  to  the  cart,  and  he 
coughs  poor  fellow,  and  his  mouth  fills  with  hlood,  there  is  no  need 
to  take  him  farther,  and  lie  is  n^aiu  lifted  off  and  laid  gently  on 
the  ground.  It  is,  however,  t)ic  Spaniards  generally  who  ue 
coming  in,  some  of  them  Chapelgorries,  who  all  brighten  up  u 
they  see  us  Lancers ;  and  one  poor  fellow  severely  wounded  m  the 
leg  twirls  round  his  red  cap,  and  gives  us  just  the  ghost  of  U 
hurrah ;  iu  the  valley,  far  away  to  the  left  front,  we  see  women  and 
children  hnriying  away,  carrying  bundles  and  driving  cattle. 

It  wan  a  matter  of  general  remark  how  well  the  Spuiaidl 
fought  on  this  occasion — I  mean  the  line  regiments  (the  Chapel- 
gorries  always  fought  well, — our  wonder  would  not  have  been  M 
great  had  we  have  known  that  the  1st  Kcgiment,  under  Colond 
De  Laney,  had  the  special  duty  of  keeping  them  to  their  vroA; 
Colonel  lie  Lancy  more  than  fulfilling  his  mission  by  takinf  the 
front  and  leading  them  on  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  fight- 
Before  noon  we  were  approaching  the  main  road  leading  on  dw 
right  to  Hemani  and  on  the  left  to  Irunc — and  as  this  roid  WH 
of  great  consequence  to  both  parties  the  fight  was  here  hotly  eoB^ 
tested  until  the  furze  that  covered  the  ground  on  both  sidn  ef  it 
took  iirc,  and  the  combatants  were  separated  l^  a  broad  bdt  of 
flame  that  gradually  increased  in  width.  Early  m  the  eremini  m 
returned  to  our  harracks,  the  infantry  keeping  the  ^tnrnd  Act 
had  gained  during  the  day.  Our  loss  on  this  day  in  kiUod  iM 
vounded  was  nearly  1,00(>— the  Chapclgorrics  alone  loaing  atl^ 
SOO.  The  next  day,  the  Ilth,  was  passed  in  binding  vf  (MT 
wounds,  and  girding  ourselves  for  the  battle  of  the  morrov. 

Qeneral  Evans  had  been  listening  for  Espctaro's  guns,  bat|l 
did  not  hear  them.  The  12th  wns  a  ver>*  wet  day,  and  in,  € 
eavalry,  were  idle,  but  the  village  of  Loylii,  the  birthptaoe  of  ^ 
famaoB  Ignatius,  about  two  miles  up  the  left  bank  of  the  tin 
was  taken  on  this  day.  We  had  a  battery  on  the  opposite  side  d 
the  river,  and  I  had  often  wished  for  a  ncurcr  view  ot  the  Jer-"" 
ooUege,  a  fine  brick  bnildisg,  iritli'  a  fa9adc  and  »tonc  drew 
that  irat  the  principal  featoie  in  fta  village  from  our  nido. 
the  18th,  it  ma  stiU  wet,  bnt  I  dv  not  think  the  rains  would  li 


detemd  m  if  there  had  been  vajiAKBi  of  the  uxpurtod  c 
tion  of  tlw  Spaniah  genenle.    At'Hudday  on  the  14lh  an 
WM  made  in  fimcf,  Irat  it  irw  mei^*  demonstration  witbont  m 
jpirtienlar  oljwt,  iml  w  10^  tib^ 
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the  10th  the  left  of  our  position  was  advanced,  on  the  13th  our 
right  centre  at  Loyla  by  a  bridge  of  boats — the  taking  of  Loyla 
was  a  flank  movement  to  asi^ist  the  attack  to  be  made  on  our 
right,  wliere  they  liad  held  their  own  ever  sinee  the  5th  of  May 
last  year.  A  few  rockets  from  the  marine  artillery,  and  a  rush  of 
skirmishcrx  with  same  sailors  from  the  squadron,  soon  cleared  the 
breastwork  across  the  cauicro  real,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  half  a 
mile,  where  they  had  a  strongly  entrenclied  position.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  raiiia  the  roads  were  in  a  had  state — pools  of 
water  on  all  sides — and  it  was  late  in  the  day  before  the  infantry 
had  cleared  the  front  front  Loyla  towards  Venta  Hill — the 
atrongly  entrenched  position  before  mentioned.  The  Venta  was 
a  small  conical  hill,  Rtandin^  on  the  left  of  and  commanding  the 
road  leading  down  to  Ilcrnani,  which  town  stood  in  a  valley 
nearly  a  mile  liclow,  in  advance  of  the  ^'cnta.  A  strong,  loop- 
holed  breastwork  blocked  the  road,  supported  by  three  gims  on 
the  Venta,  and  the  ground  had  to  lie  taken  foot  by  foot;  and, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  the  work  was  so  far  performed,  that  a  united 
attack  carried  tlie  breastwork  and  the  battery  on  the  hill,  and  us 
Lancers,  who  had  bcou  in  the  rear  all  day,  had  the  pleasure  of 
riding  to  the  front  in  single  file,  through  a  breach  in  the  breast- 
work, made  by  the  pioneers  for  that  purpose.  It  was  from  one  of 
the  farm-houses  between  Loyla  and  the  Venta  so  tenaciously  held 
fay  the  enemy  that  the  gallant  Colonel  Dc  Lancey  received  his 
death  wound — his  regiment  snftcring  very  severely  on  this  occasion, 
and  sixty  of  the  wounded  were  placed  in  this  very  house,  made  for 
the  occasion  into  a  temporary  hospital.  No  doubt  if  their  Colonel 
had  lived,  they  would  have  been  Ijctter  cared  for — as  it  was,  they 
were  all  massacred  the  next  day. 

It  was  dusk  iu  tlic  eiening  when  wc  formed  upon  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  dusky  onthnes  of  Hemani. 
There  was  a  great  hubbub  nil  round.  Lota  of  wine  and  spirits 
lud  been  left  behind  by  the  retreating  enemy,  and  many  of  the 
in&ntry  were  noisy  and  vainglorious — but  all  were  fully  impressed 
-with  the  idea  that  only  daylight  was  wanting  for  the  capture  of 
tiie  town  before  us.  At  dark,  our  regiment  was  ordered  home, 
■nd  there  was  a  general  feeling  amongst  us  that,  little  as  we  had 
M  yet  done,  our  turn  would  come  on  the  morrow. 

There  was  no  need  of  trumpets  to  call  us  up  on  the  morning 
f  the  16th  of  March,  1837.  We  were  on  the  road  to  the  front  at 
'^break ;  but  it  took  us  some  time  to  go  the  two  miles  and  a  h&lf 
tot  wotild  bring  us  to  the  enemy.  Some  part  of  the  mad  was  on 
K  side  of  a  hill,  and  at  Rome  places  rose  orer  a  valley — thus 
Hnf  narrow  and  confined  in  tome  places — and  wma  tbaa  blacked 
>  with  heavy  ^uus,  ammnnition,  mules,  hospital  chests,  ke.,  ftoi 
neiv  wan  Spanish  Marqairettaj  with  her  bottu  and  glass,  wlu>-<if 
■  had  not  been  nwd  to  her  long  plaited  hair,  snurt  dress,  and 
t  skirts,  would  liaTO  lodced  Ott  a  villager  from  iba  Cobarg 
d  haMBi  Iriah  Mgy.  iritb.  malomiwft.  ^mA  wA.  tsm^ 
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culiiic  feet,  who  exchanges  hearty  greetings  with  some,  and  holdi 
up  a  decent-sized  Back,  hoping  it  won't  be  empty  when  she  eomei 
hack  from  Hemani. 

St.  Sebastian  must  be  deserted.  All  the  inhabitanta  seem  at 
this  early  Iiottr  to  be  fiocking  to  the  front  urban  militia  in  squads, 
all  armed.  Here  is  my  acquaintance,  Portuguese  Jack,  who  offcn 
mc  a  flask  of  aquadcnt,  which  I  decline,  but  it  is  immediately  ap- 
jiropriated  by  Conroy  in  my  name,  wlio  looks  at  me  with  a  face  in 
which  aatouishment  and  indignation  are  curiously  blended,  and  be 
does  not  recorer  his  usnal  serenity  until  he  has  taken  two  hearty 
pulla  at  the  flask,  and  then,  at  my  request,  hands  it  over,  and  I 
drink,  and  pass  it  to  tlic  rear — more  to  keep  Conroy  sober  thu 
because  I  wanted  it. 

"  Yon  don't  want  Dutch  courage,  old  boy,"  said  1 — and  indeed 
he  did  not. 

As  we  get  nearer  to  the  front,  the  sound  of  musketry  is  blended 
in  one  constant  rattle,  the  big  guns  aUo  making  their  share  of  the 
noise,  and  we  at  last  form  ii])  iiiidprtlu:  lee  of  the  \'cnta  liill — ^heiB 
is  a  mob  of  sailors,  attached  to  a  rocket  brigade  of  the  Boyal 
Marine  Artillery ;  each  sailor  carries  two  or  more  heary  rodeta 
slnng  over  his  shoulders,  Here  arc  iinotber  mob  of  them  belund, 
with  a  light  gun — a  four-pounder,  apparently.  It  does  us  good  to 
see  these  fellows,  how  elumsy  they  seem — and  yet  they  do  thing! 
better  than  I  am  used  to  see  them  done.  Tlic  field-piece  seemi 
tike  a  toy  in  their  hands,  and  tliey  start  Aovra  tlie  road  wit3i  a 
whoop  and  a  cry  of  "make  a  lane  there,"  and  scatter  a  lot  of 
mnletcers  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  arc  soon  lost  in  the  smoke. 
I*reBently  comes  Quartcr-Moster-General  Joekmus,  who  apecdSjr 
gathers  together  the  men  and  mutes,  and,  with  a  great  deal  Of 
cursing  in  bad  Spanish  and  worse  English,  be  at  last  mora  diem 
out  of  the  way  in  the  proper  direction.  The  ground  here  ia  level, 
but  is  soon  blocked  up  agaiu,  this  time  by  a  twenty-four  p 
drawn  by  eight  bullocks.  The  wheels  had  got  into  a  rot 
was  no  praying  to  Jove  on  thia  occasion — indeed,  it  was  Hik  o 
way — Colonel  Colquhoun  threatening  to  pistol  one  of  the  GSi, 
Artillery,  who  was  talking  instead  of  putting  his  linudspike  to  tl 
wheel.  It  was  soon  off,  and  some  time  after  I  saw  it  down  t' 
road,  mamicd  by  the  British  marines,  ulto  seemed  quite  at  i 
.  at  this  work. 

1  waa  now  appointed  orderly  to  Crcucral  Jaraf^ui  and  joi 
him  accordingly ;  the  little  man  was  very  smart  this  luoniiitt,  I 
had  on  a  pair  of  new  red  trowsen  with  broad  gold  stripes,  awrhi 
taken  the  oilskin  off  his  cocked  hat.  I  wns  glad  to  be  nioving,  u 
conld  see  hoT  the  battle  vent;  he  f^lloped  away  to  the  tcfi,irhi 
du  rrinccasa  and  the  otlier  line  n^pmeait  were,  and  then  neaivr  fl 
the  frontj  wliere  wme  (tf  Ae  ataff  of  the  Chapelgorrica  were  at  I 
ftam  in  die  vaUiey.  Ihe  regiment  being  where  it  always  was  i 
Aa  flout,  and  mat  net&nn^  {Kfm.«iaa^  the  officers  i  '  ^ 
v&iob  loonldvnibnwteD&WVvBmv     ''     '^ 
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5  galloped  off  to  the  extreme  rights  and  took  Lis  post  of  observa- 
3U  on  some  high  ground,  and  here  wc  had  a  fine  view  of  Hemany  ; 

appeared  a  fine  ivalled  town  with  a  church  at  the  right  hand 
>mer,  with  a  steeple  looking  at  this  distance^  like  the  very  steeple 
ider  which  I  was  christened ;  eagerly  I  looked  at  the  town  and 
aced  the  road  from  the  gates  where  some  hilly  ground  hid  its 
mtinuation  up  to  the  left  of  where  we  now  were^  from  this  place 
;ross  the  road  our  line  of  battle  formed  the  bass  of  a  triangle^ 
laching  nearly  to  Astigarrige.  The  road  from  Astigarrige  to 
^emani,  and  the  road  from  Hemani  up  to  our  present  position  at 
enta  Hill^  forming  the  other  two  sides^  with  this  exception  that 
le  6th  Scotch  on  the  right  extreme^  and  the  Boyal  Marine  Bat- 
Jion  on  the  right  of  the  Venta  'Hill  were  both  an  extension  of 
le  base  line  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  triangle  as  here  described, 
id  the  base  of  which  was  gradually  moving  down  into  the  valley 
id  nearing  the  town^  against  the  walls  of  which  artillery  from  the 
ittery  on  the  Venta,  and  &om  all  favourable  points,  were  rattling 
way  furiously.  In  the  rear  of  the  Venta  was  our  regiment,  on  our 
ft  rear  were  the  Royal  Marines  under  Colonel  Owen,  and  on  our 
ght  rear  were  the  6th  Scotch;  in  our  front  were  some  apple 
rchards,  on  the  side  of  the  valley  leading  down  to  some  broken 
round,  and  so  to  the  walls  of  the  town  all  down  the  road  at 
ivourable  spots  were  (with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-four 
ounder  before  mentioned) ,  light  field  guns  and  rockets  supported  by 
:rong  parties  of  infantry.  This  was  as  near  as  possible  the  position 
F  the  army  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  March,  1837 ;  I  had  plenty 
r  time  to  take  my  views,  sitting  on  my  horse  behind  the  little  man 

say  little  man,  such  being  my  impression  >  but  I  am  not  certain 
lat  he  was  little,  as  in  the  very  many  times  I  have  seen  him  I 
ever  once  saw  him  on  foot,  he  all  this  time  looking  steadily  at 
le  toTVTi  through  his  telescope.  Presently,  from  the  rear  to  the 
ift  of  the  town,  began  to  appear  a  long  black  stream,  and  from  a 
lancing  of  the  bayonets  I  could  tell  it  was  infantry  ;  longer  and 
>nger  grew  out  that  black  stream  until  it  had  filled  half  the  space 
a  the  road  leading  from  Hemani  to  Astigamga;  then  came  a 
rowd  of  mounted  men,  conspicuous  amongst  whom  was  one  with 
irge  red  plumes,  to  be  seen  plainly  at  this  distance  without  a  tele- 
;ope.  General  Jaraguai  now  shut  his  up  with  a  snap,  and  galloped 
ff  to  General  Evans,  who,  with  Lord  John  Hay  was  in  front  of 
le  Venta  Hill,  and  I  returned  to  my  regiment  to  tell  them  that  I 
ad  seen  Don  Sebastian,  the  Carlist  Commander-in-chief,  and  that 
e  was  either  advancing,  or  retreating  I  could  not  tell  which.  Our 
^giment  now  made  a  move  to  the  front  for  the  first  time  that 
loming,  but  it  was  only  to  water  our  horses,  by  troops  in  the 
roken  ground  below  the  apple  orchards,  and  when  we  returned, 
e  were  warned  that  we  might  expect  sharp  work  shortly ;  and  we 
ere  to  look  well  to  our  girths,  &c. ;  that  the  enemy  had  been 
unforced  by  ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Chapel- 
orries,  three  of  whom  had  been  speared  on  the  first  advance  of 
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the  Lanccn,  and  who  were  clustcriug  round  eryin^  for  his  blood. 
BranagcQ  was  quickly  dismouiited,  and  the  prisoacr  put  on  hii 
horse,  and  by  a  free  use  of  the  butts  of  our  lances,  we  kept  the 
Chapelgorrica  at  bay,  one  of  whom,  a  yellow-haired,  bluc-eved 
giant,  had  the  big  tearit  rolling  down  his  ehceks  with  anger,  thit 
his  vengeance  was  to  l)c  thwarted.  Wc  soon  came  up  to  tho 
Venta  where  the  General  was ;  Lieutenant  Jennings  having  with 
what  I  thought  had  taste  stuck  the  ]irisoiier's  cap  (blue  with  i 
silver  huUioo  tassclj  on  the  point  of  his  lance ;  I  think  the  prisoner 
had  given  up  all  chance  ofhix  lifej  lie  tried  I  observed,  to  spit  a  six- 
pence, speaking  vulgarly,  but  he  could  not,  a  few  words  however  fifom 
General  Evans  rca^isured  him,  and  he  was  given  in  charge  to 
Colonel  Owen  of  the  marines,  who  called  out  "  Serjeant  Andjewi, 
here  take  this  man  into  St.  Sebastian,  and  mind  I  make  you 
answerable  for  bis  life ;"  and  so  Seijcant  Anilrcws  took  sis  men, 
and  after  putting  a  marine's  cap  and  great  coat  on  him  marched 
him  away. 

The  enemy  were  now  getting  bolder,  every  charge  irb  madi 
down  the  road  being  attended  with  less  results  and  more  damagi 
to  ourselves;  several  liorscs  romiiig  back  riderless,  and  more  thu 
one  man  without  his  horse.  The  infantry  in  great  force  crouinf 
the  broken  ground  and  swarming  up  the  hill  through  the  asjdi 
orchards,  attacked  our  right  where  the  6th  Scotch  fell  bra  to 
&  breastwork,  some  fifty  yards  in  their  rear ;  aud  then  the  ftlU  ftm 
of  the  enemy  fell  on  the  Marine  battalion ;  there  was  not  the  lent 
signs  of  a  retreat  on  the  pait  of  the  murines,  they  stood  fait  Uki 
the  old  buffs,  and  gave  the  enemy  two  volliei  that  itag^red  tlieBi 
and  then  advanced  as  though  on  a  parade  ground  to  tho  Imnr  of 
the  hill,  where  El  Pastor  hod  stood  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  imfi 
and  firing  down  into  the  valley  the  enemy  retreated  in  conndep- 
able  disorder  through  the  apple  orchards  and  ocrosa  the  biokai 
ground,  followed  by  the  €th  Scotch,  who  then  took  post  on  the  laA 
of  the  rood,  to  reinforce  the  troops  there,  who  were  boTdlT  pn 
hy  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  the  marines  on  this  occMion  I 
niiLeteen  wounded. 

Disoatrousiatbemeantimehad  been  the  occurrences  on  oar  li 
where  the  1st  regiment  was  brigaded  as  before  with  the  two  Sft 
line  regiments ;  two  companies  of  the  1st  were  on  the  extreme  L 
then  the  Spanish  regiments  and  the  reinninder  of  the  1st,  wb 
Colonel  bad  been  mortally  wounded  the  day  before ;  when  I 
leinfOTCements  under  the  Carlist  Commander-in-chief  fell  OQ  t 
left,  the  two  Spanish  rq;imenta  gave  way  at  once,  leaving  the  t« 
companies  of  the  1st,  who  were  all  killed,  as  were  many  more  of  tl 
lament  cut  olF,  as  they  were  firom  the  main  body  by  the  ret 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  this  aeon  bad  effect  at  the  Vcuta,  th«  fl 
of  the  battle  vaa  soon  contracted,  aodjwas  by  this  flank  moven 
at  the  enemr  dfaanged  from  tiie  sonth  gradually  towarda  the  e 
and  ^dumpi  fhey  una  if^  •dviDoed  on  our  right,  t' 
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charged  several  times  down  the  road  to  enable  the  artillery  in  the 
lower  ground  to  take  fresh  positions  nearer  the  Venta^  all  this 
time  I  had  no  thoughts  of  a  retreat^  imtil  at  last  on  coming  under 
the  lee  of  the  hill  to  rest  our  horses  after  their  severe  work,  I  saw 
the  General  and  some  of  the  staff  in  close  consultation  with  Colonel 
Wakefield,  and  I  saw  disappointment  and  defeat  wrote  in  plain 
characters  on  the  GcneraFs  face,  and  the  marines  were  marching 
away  in  the  direction  of  St.  Sebastian ;  and  only  then  did  I  begin 
to  think  we  were  going  to  retreat,  and  wondered  I  had  not  thought 
of  it  before.  At  this  time  the  sun  was  setting  towards  the  west,  and 
gome  stragglers  from  the  infantry  could  tell  us  how  badly  they  had 
fared  on  the  left,  how  our  flank  had  been  turned  and  how  it  was  all 
up  with  the  1st  regiment ;  and  now  the  10th  regiment  come  over 
the  hills  and  lay  themselves  down  on  this  side  of  it,  and  then  they 
get  up  and  retire,  their  place  being  taken  by  the  8th ;  and  the 
bullets  begin  to  whistle  up  the  valley,  just  in  rear  of  the  Venta ; 
the  guns  on  which  have  been  dismounted,  spiked,  and  thrown  over 
the  breastworks,  the  twenty-four  poimder  has  come  up  the  road 
long  ago,  drawn  on  this  occasion  by  three  bullocks;  and  all  the 
artillery  are  silent,  and  have  gone  towards  the  town,  flames  are 
bursting  from  a  house  close  by,  in  which  a  large  store  of  pork  and 
aquadentc  had  been  deposited,  and  Tom  Trout,  a  serjeant  of  our 
troop,  is  sent  to  keep  stragglers  off  until  the  house  is  well  on  fir^. 
I  do  not  envy  Tom  his  job ;  the  rifles  are  firing  and  retiring  slowly 
up  the  valley,  and  he,  conspicuous  on  his  horse,  gets  more  than  his 
share  of  the  enemy's  bullets.  All  our  regiment  have  retired  except 
our  troop,  to  whom  is  conceded  the  honour  of  bringing  up  the 
retreat ;  and  a  few  of  the  Rifles  are  still  in  the  rear  firing  and 
retiring,  looking  over  their  shoulders,  and  then,  apparently  the  very 
last  of  all,  Colonel  Fortcsquc,  armed  not  as  usual  with  a  shillelah^ 
but  with  his  sword,  and  seeming  as  though  he  had  been  hard  at  it 
all  day.  Trout  has  been  ordered  in  from  the  store,  and  we  at  last 
get  the  order  and  move  on  to  the  road ;  and  then  turn  to  the  enemy 
and  show  front  rank  entire.  There  are  only  twenty-three  of  us,  at 
I  count,  while  wc  are  facing  to  the  front,  and  our  Lieutenant 
Moore,  who  is  a  little  man  with  a  Jewish  look,  and  who  is  said  to 
be  a  lawyer,  comes  out  strongly  on  this  occasion ;  his  eyes  sparkle^ 
and  he  seems  twice  his  usual  size,  and  we  all  admire  him,  none  the 
less  when  he  gives  us  the  order  by  threes  from  the  right  towards 
home,  the  enemy  keeping  all  this  time  at  a  respectful  distance ;  we 
were  soon  overtaken  by  a  rifleman,  whose  face  is  the  colour  of  his 
jacket,  who  says  "  he  is  all  right  only  a  little  burned,"  and  he  hat 
a  canteen  full  of  aquadent.  "When  we  get  into  the  straight  road  we 
see  the  infantry  retreating  as  far  as  to  the  turn  of  the  road,  and 
between  us  and  them,  a  mob  of  stragglers  from  all  the  regiments 
who  keep  up  a  constant  fire,  without  any  object  so  far  as  we  can 
see.  Presently  we  come  to  this  part  of  the  road  and  find  the 
▼aUey  beneath,  crowded  with  the  enemy^s  sharpshooters,  luckily 
for  us  there  ia  a  dwarf  waU  on  the  side  nearest  the  valley^  and  thu 
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saws  us  ill  a  great  mcBsurc ;  if  tlicy  fire  low  tlioy  lilt  the  irall,  and 
if  they  fire  very  much  above  it  they  hit  the  trees  over  our  hcadi>, 
the  twi^  and  branehcH  falling  all  aloiig.  Presently  a  body  of 
cavalry  appearsi  behind  us,  and  wc  turn  and  charge  them,  all  but  two 
men  who  have  bceu  wounded ;  led  on  by  our  gallant  Lieutenant, 
and  the  rear  brought  up  by  Cornet  Walker,  we  soon  drive  this 
party  beyond  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  they  don't  appear  again; 
the  bullets  from  the  valley  whistling  about  our  cars  as  we  pass  this 
part  of  tlie  road  the  second  time  at  a  sharp  trot,  and  none  arc  hit 
on  this  occasion.  We  are  glad  when  ne  get  to  the  fallen  breast- 
work ou  the  rood,  post  which  ia  the  iieutr^  ground  of  the  hut  ten  ' 
monthB,  and  from  which  we  sec  the  whole  of  our  force  shewing  in 
front  of  our  old  linesj  and  a  few  shots  from  the  batteries  tell  the 
enemy  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  advance  any  farther,  we 
get  quite  an  ovation  from  the  infantry  as  we  arrive  within  oar 
lines  and  pass  ou  to  Misrecordia  Hospital  as  quickly  as  posuble, 
and  are  soon  after  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  the  enemy, 
despite  of  their  strong  reinforcement  of  the  morning,  being  aatiified 
to  regain  the  ground  that  they  had  loiit  since  the  advance  on 
the  lOth. 

We  had  been  thoroughly  defeated,  and  had  lost  ui  six  honn  ill 
our  conquests  of  six  days;  our  regiment  had  on  this  occasioa 
gained  the  hearty  acclamations  of  the  whole  Legion ;  but  there  vu 
little  bragging  round  the  fire  that  night.  We  had  lost  maay  men, 
and  the  movements  of  the  different  troops  and  the  chargei  down 
the  road  were  related  with  a  sohcnicss  quite  foreign  to  the  getmal 
rule.  Late  that  night  I  walked  down  the  room  and  saw  nunr  i 
bare  spot  that  had  been  filled  the  night  before,  and  the  next  d^ 
we  began  to  gather  in  details  of  the  diflereut  regiments,  greet  WM 
our  wrath  against  the  doctors  who  left  eighty  wounded  mm  of 
the  1st  regiment  to  he  massacred  by  the  Carluts;  but  I  bdien 
our  betters  settled  it  that  uo  one  was  in  fault.  Some  of  the  vtit 
lery  were  surrounded,  and,  hut  for  a  timely  chai^  of  two  fmn^wnini 
of  the  6th  Scotch,  would  hare  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  eoBB^. 
Many  acts  of  personal  bravery  of  officers  and  men  wen  told*  lU  tl 
which  'ft'ould  he  worthy  of  remembrance ;  but  were  then  ooDudcnd 
things  of  course  and  un-gotten. 

I  do  not  think  our  loss  in  killed  and  wonnded  wu  ever  IM^ 
lished.  General  Evans  sent  a  dispatch  to.the  Spanish  gcnfaamaA, 
dated  16th  March,  1837,  in  which  he  sa^  ^— 

"The  1st  Battalion  Anxiliaiy  Leeum  tint  was  nearest  1 
enemy,  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  feU  hack  in  disorder  on  a  h 
talioa  of  Castile,  which  imitated  its  example,  and  their  dcmi 
■atiou  communicating  to  several  other  regiments  ou  oar  left,  | 


Now,  I  have  heard  tite  word  panic  nindijpenn  then.     In  ] 
I  wai  an  ^e-witneai  of  a  raiment,  Qneii^'" 
CFOWB,  ibMt  mM  aatf  to  be  panic-itmck— 
euy  to  pen  %  dispetch  Qua  to  'vm^  Vl 
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62nd  Regiment^  at  the  battle  of  Sobroan,  in  February,  18 1€,  were 
passing  the  Commander-in-Chief,  at  the  double,  to  charge  the 
enemy,  Redmond,  their  then  Scrgeant-Major,  called  out — "Are 
we  panic-struck  now  T^  and  Lord  Gough  answered,  "  No !  no  I  it 
was  all  a  mistake/'  Colonel  Dc  Lanccy  was  dead,  or  the  Ist 
Regiment  wonld  have  had  at  least  one  to  make  the  General  own 
his  mistake.  From  the  actors  in  the  strife  I  have  heard  the  case 
stated  as  1  have  related  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Spaniards 
ran  away,  and  if  the  Ist  had  ran  away,  it  would  have  been  well 
known  too ;  but  the  regiment  was  nearly  all  killed,  and  afterwards 
joined  with  the  3rd,  the  two  called  the  Ist,  and  making  still  but  a 
very  weak  regiment.  On  the  21st,  a  general  order  was  published, 
giving  a  general  account  of  the  movements  made  from  the  10th  to 
the  16th,  and  one  paragraph  read  thus  : — 

The  corps  most  distinguished  were  the  British  Royal  and  Legion 
Artillery,  the  1st  Lancers,  and  the  6th,  9th,  and  10th  regiments, 
and  Rifles.  This  was  very  unfair  to  the  other  regiments  not  named, 
the  1st,  4th,  and  8th,  and  caused  a  deal  of  discontent  in  the 
Legion,  and  a  bitter  dislike  to  the  two  Spanish  regiments,  the 
Princessa  and  Ovedo — and,  but  that  El  Pastor  and  the  Chapel- 
gorries  were  thought  very  highly  of,  the  dislike  would  have  been 
expressed  in  something  more  than  words.  Some  of  our  men 
revenged  themselves  in  a  very  curious  manner,  by  cutting  the 
buttocks  from  one  of  our  horses,  dead  from  his  wounds,  and  selling 
it  to  the  Spaniards  as  ration  beef.  After  this  affair  the  Legion 
had  a  quiet  month  of  it ;  but  the  latter  end  of  April  and  the  com- 
mencement of  May  saw  the  arrival  of  thousands  of  Spanish  troops 
— ^Espetaro's  army  from  Bilboa — ^who  were  being  brought  in  by 
steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  to  make  a  joint  movement  with  us. 
The  Spanish  soldier  is  generally  dressed  in  dark  blue,  with  black 
belts,  and  nothing  polished  about  him  except  his  musket,  which  is 
always  in  admirable  order.  Tliey  are  nearly  all  small  men,  and 
wear  a  false  breast  of  oakum,  (like  a  small  porter's  knot) ,  sus- 
pended round  their  necks,  over  which  they  button  their  coats, 
looking  like  pouter  pigeons,  the  officers  also  having  the  swallow- 
tails of  their  coats  padded  at  the  hips,  to  make  their  waists  look 
small.  The  men's  shoes  are  sometimes  of  leather,  but  more  often 
a  sandal  with  a  sole  of  plaited  rope,  very  well  in  dry  weather  only. 

Espetaro's  excuse  for  not  co-operating  with  us  on  the  10th  of 
March  was  bad  weather — and  wc  could,  after  seeing  his  troops, 
allow  there  was  some  weight  in  his  excuse — a  shower  after  their 
landing,  and  a  delay  of  some  hours  in  the  streets,  turned  them  into 
a  very  miserable  lot  of  drowned  rats,  certainly  far  inferior  to 
their  enemies,  the  Basquencies.  On  the  4th  of  May,  so  many 
fresh  arrivals  had  taken  place,  that  Major  Humphries  of  the  En- 
gineers, had  orders  to  prepare  the  pontoons,  and  they  were  taken 
up  with  the  tide,  and  a  bridge  formed  at  Loyla.  A  large  force 
was  waiting  to  cross,  bnt  this  did  not  prevent  a  dozen  brave  fel- 
lows on  the  opposite  bank  from  keeping  their  ground  until  the 
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last  moment,  and  giving  considerable  amioyaiice  to  the  boating 
partv  of  sailors  from  the  squadron,  and  one  stood  till  the  bridge 
was  finished,  and  only  narrowly  escaped,  Major  Macintosh,  of  the 
Hiflos,  who  was  the  firat  over.  jVboiit  a  mile  and  a  half  of  ground 
was  taken  on  this  occasion,  that  being  sufficient  for  the  location 
of  the  new  arrivals.  Captain  How  moving  over  with  some  guns 
the  next  day,  to  mount  a  battery  erected  in  opposition  to  Bomo 
works  thrown  np  by  the  enemy  at  Astigaraga,  our  guns  soon 
opened,  and,  taking  the  enemy  unawares,  did  great  execution. 

I,  who  had  crossed  to  sec  the  Jcsiut  college,  being  a  spectator 
on  this  occasion,  as  also  were  Iniiidrcds  of  the  newly  arrived 
Spaniards,  wJio  were  dclighteti  with  the  skill  shown  by  Captain 
Howe  and  Lieut.  Skidd,  llic  next  morning  the  enemy  made  an 
attempt  on  tliosc  gims — one  company  of  the  2nd  Light  Infantiy 
(SiMnish)  gave  way ;  but  the  rest  of  the  regiment  fought  well,  ana 
the  figlit  continued  for  some  time,  the  guns  having  been  retired, 
and  pouring  in  rounds  of  gra])c — the  enemy  also  suffering  from 
the  flank  fire  of  unother  battery,  and  retreated,  after  two  noun^ 
hard  fighting,  their  loss  l)eing  400,  (having  advanced  ndtii  ten 
battalions),  and  ours  twenty-one  killed  and  eighty  vomided, 
nearly  all  Spaniards. 

It  was  WTiitaunday,  the  14th  of  May,  1837,  when,  we  ■gun 
made  a  move  towards  the  Orimenda,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Ae 
Venta  Hill.  We  were  all  ready  at  two  o'clock,  a.m.,  but  the  nin 
came  down  in  torrents,  and  delayed  us  until  long  after  dayli^ri^ 
and  not  imtil  the  raiu  was  over  did  the  two  gencr^,  Eapetaxo  lad 
Evans,  come  to  the  front.  How  I  envied  a  battery  of  tlie  Bcml 
Artillery,  whose  tents  were  pitched  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  viWB 
our  lines,  and  who  were  getting  something  from  ami  * ' 
tea  or  coffee — while  wc  were  sitting  on  horseback,'! 
through.  The  Legion  was  in  front,  and  an  advn 
breastwork  on  the  road  were  speedily  taken.  We  BOonti 
there  were  uo  guns  on  the  Venta,  and  presently  wc  went  t 
front,  post  the  hill,  and  down  the  road,  where  Espetaro  and  a 
of  Spanish  cavalry  were  before  us ;  and,  although  we  had  so  o 
whelming  a  force,  no  advantage  was  taken  to  cut  off"  the  fl 
enemy,  who  were  allowed  to  retire  to  Hernaui,  and  the  f 
Barbara  heights,  and  we  walked  very  leisurely  down  the  i 
Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  Artillery,  being  ao  far  in  advance  t 
he  was  slightly  injured  by  one  of  our  own  shells.  Our  in&nt^ 
had  in  the  meantime  advanced  across  the  Apple  Gardens  i 
broken  ground  before  referred  to,  driving  the  enemy  until  t! 
came  to  Santa  Barbara,  a  rocky  height  to  the  right  of  the  t 
where  they  for  some  time  made  a  stand,  the  Irish  regiment  lu 
entered  the  town  without  much  opposition,  followed  by  our  r 
mcut,  who  iinickiy  pa.'ised  through  on  to  the  Teltwa  road.  Hi3« 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  our  Adjutant,  Disnev,  received  a  i 
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good  man,  fotmcrly  troop-scrgcant  major  of  a  troop.  He  had 
(caused  the  punishment  of  a  man,  Stinson,  for  being  drunk  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  who  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  9th  regiment — ^he 
was  a  very  bad  character,  and  the  regiment  was  well  rid  of  him. 
He  had,  ever  since  he  was  broke  and  flogged,  threatened  to  be 
revenged ;  and  he  afterwards  boasted  that  the  shot  from  his  mus- 
ket had  given  the  Adjutant  his  wound.  Some  time  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Legion,  Stinson  made  his  appearance  before  a  Lon- 
don magistrate,  on  a  charge  of  highway  robbery,  and,  strange  to 
relate,  Captain  Disney  figured  before  tne  same  tribunal,  having 
married  more  wives  than  are  allowed  by  law. 

Some  distance  on  the  Toloza  road  is  a  town  named  Urineta,  and 
towards  this  place  the  Gth  Scotch  were  driving  the  enemy  they 
had  dislodged  from  the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  enemy 
made  a  stand  in  Urineta,  some  walls  and  the  church  giving  them 
a  cover,  but  they  were  soon  driven  out  and  pursued  by  C  and  D 
troops  of  our  regiment,  we  charging  down  the  main-street.  At  the 
moment  the  enemy  took  flight  the  street  was  covered  with  fugitives, 
amongst  whom  we  were  poking  and  prodding,  some  of  them 
seeming  non-combatants,  or  at  any  rate  without  arms ;  when  we 
caught  sight  of  some  in  a  bye-lane,  who  gave  us  a  volley,  and  half- 
a-dozen  of  us  turned  up  to  the  left  and  across  a  ploughed  field, 
charging  at  several,  not  giving  them  time  to  reload,  and  gradually 
working  up  to  one  comer  of  the  field,  where  I,  Bob  Laughlin, 
and  O^Brien  were  bringing  some  half  dozen  to  bay.  I  had  just 
given  a  thrust  with  my  lance,  dropping  one  right  under  the  hedge, 
when  I  was  alarmed  by  a  cry  of  distress  from  Bob  Laughlin,  and 
on  looking  round,  saw  both  men  and  horses  on  the  groimd ;  one  of 
the  fugitives  had  wisely  reserved  his  shot,  and  had  shot  O'Brien's 
mare.  Jemmy  to  give  his  thrust  with  greater  force  had  felt  his 
horse's  mouth,  and  in  obedience  she  had  reared  slightly,  this  saved 
Jemmy's  life,  the  bullet  entering  through  the  saddle  flap,  taking  a 
small  oit  of  the  of  calf  the  leg,  and  the  horse  fell  dead.  Bob  was 
riding  a  horse  called  Honest  Jack,  who  would  never  be  by  himself 
without  laying  down ;  if  you  opened  out  to  perform  lance  exercise, 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  scene  with  Honest  Jack,  who  if  not  allowed 
to  close  in,  would  lay  down,  and  on  this  occasion  laid  down  by  the 
side  of  the  dead  horse.  Bob  could  only  get  him  up  on  my  bring- 
ing my  horse  near,  and  by  that  time  the  field  was  clear,  and  we  made 
our  way  back  to  the  main  street  of  the  village.  Jemmy  O'Brien  as 
soon  as  he  found  his  wound  only  superficial,  returned  for  his  saddle 
and  kit,  but  the  Spaniards  had  been  there  in  the  mean  time,  and  the 
horse  was  stripped.  We  were  formed  up  in  the  main-street, 
opposite  the  principal  house,  imder  the  portico  of  which  lay  one  of 
the  Gth  dead,  with  his  musket  by  his  side.  I  was  sitting  on  my 
horse  holding  a  bridle  of  a  horse  on  each  side,  the  riders  were 
foraging,  I  to  get  my  share  of  course,  when  who  should  come  up 
but  Irongate.  "  Well,  Trusty/'  said  I,  '^where's  your  horse?" 
'^  Shot,"  said  he,  and  taking  up  the  musket  that  lay  at  his  feet,  he 
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commenced  hammering  iritli  the  Initt  end  of  it  on  tho  sturdy  iron- 
bound  door  licneatli  the  portico,  directly  in  front  of  vhich  I  wu 
sitting,  when  ho  had  given  a  few  knocks  bang  goes  the  musket, 
and  tlic  charge  enters  my  horse's  chest,  ami  he  falls  dead  under 
me.  T  gather  myself  np  as  quickly  as  I  can  and  seize  hoU  of 
Trusty,  being  alwut  to  take  summary  vengeance,  but  am  stopped 
by  Lieutenant  Xoorc,  ivho  orders  him,  as  a  punishment,  to  carry 
my  saddle  and  kit  into  St.  Sebastian.  I  vras  now  in  the  same 
category  as  Jemmy  O'Bncu,  who  had  just  returned  from  looking 
after  his  kit,  which  he  had  just  seen  appropriated  by  some  Spanian 
infantry,  who  he  was  too  lame  to  chase,  and  he  and  I  made  our 
way  back  to  Hcrnani  to  sec  "what  we  could  make,"  that  beii^ 
the  term  used  to  express  plundering.  WHicn  we  got  back  to 
Hemani,  wc  made  a  thorough  search  all  over  the  town,  but  then 
had  been  abler  hands  than  us  with  earlier  opportunities ;  and  I 
think  most  of  the  valuable  property  had  been  removed  in  antici- 
pation of  this  advance;  wc  got  some  bread  and  bacoa  and  cider, 
large  vats  of  which  was  in  every  wine  shop,  but  neither  wine  not 
spirits  were  to  be  found,  and  nothing  portable  was  valuable  enough 
to  carry  four  miles  into  St.  Sebastian.  I  was  now,  being  dii- 
mounted,  in  a  great  measure  my  own  master,  and  quite  finset 
how  I  spent  the  night  and  the  next  day;  but  onuielOthBH 
Legion  advanced,  and  I  would  not  be  behind,  but  went  with  tb* 
on  the  chance  of  getting  the  horse  of  some  one  vho  miclitlie 
shot,  it  was  only  a  very  poor  chance,  as  our  hones  Had  dmndlBi 
down  to  less  than  a  score.  The  advance  was  made  not  tomodl 
Toloza,  as  we  had  expected,  but  towards  Iruu  and  PneatcnlA 
by  way  of  Astiganiga  and  Ayarzun.  How  curious  it  vu  fhe  Sirt 
part  of  this  road  to  ^'iew  all  our  batteries  and  outlines  flnm  d> 
enemy's  side  of  the  country.  Neither  at  Astigani^  or  i* 
Ayarzun  did  wc  halt,  the  main  body  of  Espetaro's  anD3r''ir^^ 
left  at  Hemani  and  in  those  places,  tu  he  ready  to  move  on  T 
with  Espcturo  as  soon  as  we  had  captured  Irun  and  Fuentvrabi>«4 
It  was  a  beautifid  morning,  and  the  fields  in  the  valley  of  Ul' 
Uremea  were  in  full  verdure.  Few  men  were  in  the  viUoge*  O 
this  new  line  of  march,  but  the  womeu  had  vessels  of  water,  an^ 
in  some  cases,  of  cider,  at  their  doors,  very  acceptable  i  I  'i*^'^ 
seen  a  Spaniard  laying  ou  his  stomach  and  suppiug  out  of  a  pudfl 
at  Ayarzun,  At  length  our  Iialts  became  frequent,  and  the  Oenei 
and  Staff  went  to  the  front,  then  the  artillery  were  ordered  x 
and  the  infantry  branched  off  in  different  directions  to  santnl 
Irun  and  an  oval  buttery  with  seven  guns,  which  trommandcd  i 
road  cm  which  we  advanced.  D  troop  had  to  cover  Hime  lif 
fiehl  jiieoes  and  an  eighteen  pounder  in  position  on  a  ■Ifglit  ' 
to  the  right  of  the  road ;  we  were  not  long  in  throwing  np  s  co 
fur  the  gims,  Home  barrels,  found  in  a  farm  close  by,  mted  w 
earth,  formed  tlie  side  of  the  embrasures,  and  in  half-«nJi 
riiptajn  Howe  had  s\\ot  aiiA  rUcU  flving  tJiroueh  the  t 
extended  all  romnll\i«\wAltT'j,?\Q^\ii%Qi>.V«*^»»4.*I 
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liolcil.  Under  the  eitvcs  it  must  liavc  been  ratlier  an  nncomfort- 
able  berth  for  the  enemy,  evcrj'  sliot  goiii^  tliroiiyli  the  tiled  roof, 
inCRtteriiig  the  tilcji  in  a  manner  very  clangiTon.t  for  tliose  beneath. 
In  leas  than  an  hour  tlic  flngsitaff  in  the  eentre  was  shot  away, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  besiegers.  The  cavalry  had  an  easy  time 
of  it,  I,  especially,  having  no  liorse  to  care  for,  only  two  of  the 
fort  guns  threatened  onr  [wsition,  and  if  yon  watehcd  the  puff  of 
smoke  from  the  embrasures,  and  then  doilftcd  behind  the  corner 
of  the  house,  the  shot  in  tlircc  cases  out  tif  four  went  wide,  and 
you  looked  simple  and  laughed,  and  promised  yourself  not  to  dodge 
again ;  the  infantry  all  this  time  getting  gradually  nearer,  until 
HOme  of  the  men  working  t)ic  guuH  in  the  fort  were  shot  through  the 
embrasures.  Townrds  evening  General  Eians  sent  a  flag  of  truce, 
asking  the  surrender  of  town  and  fort,  as  resistance  was  useless, 
and  negotiations  were  caiTied  o«  for  an  hour,  during  which  time 
all  were  resting  in  silence.  Compared  with  the  sounds  of  a  few 
minutes  l)cfore,  what  a  contrast  it  is ;  and  to  make  it  the  more 
striking,  tlie  cuckoo's  note  is  heanl  mounding  clear  and  distinct  in 
the  evening  air.  Tlie  last  time  I  liad  heard  this  well-known 
sound  I  was  in  Greenwich  I'sirk,  and  now  there  is,  perhaps,  tho 
very  same  bird  talking  to  me  in  my  own  language,  and  crying 
"  Peace"  when  there  is  no  peace. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  go  over  the  road  to  another  battery, 
and  on  my  return  sec  some  one  Ixiing  buried,  whom  I  am  told  is 
Norman,  of  A  troop,  whose  father  was  a  large  wholesale  warehouse- 
man in  Chcapside.  On  Sunday  morning,  while  sitting  in  the  wet, 
he  ires  congratidating  nic  and  himself  on  the  near  expiration  of 
our  engagemcut,  and  now  he  is  laid  in  a  hastily-made  grave  with 
the  top  of  Ills  skull  knocked  away  by  a  nine-pound  shot.  The 
negotiations  for  surrender  ai-c  carried  on  until  sunset,  and  then 
prove  ineffectual.  Wc  have  been  up  to  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  and 
the  men  there  are  quite  willing  to  give  themselves  up,  at  least  they 
Bay  BO,  all  their  officers  being  cither  killed  or  wounded,  but  arc 
amenable  to  orders  from  tho  town,  where  the  otlicers  cannot  be- 
lieve that  their  lives  will  be  spared,  and  so  arc  determined  to  fight 
it  out.  It  was  no  wonder  that  they  disbelieved  the  General's 
■wtmnce,  as  never,  from  the  day  of  the  first  battle  np  to  the  prc- 
•ent  time,  had  the  CaTlists  spared  a  British  prisoner.  It  was  suu- 
kA  before  the  attack  again  commenecd,  and  was  kept  up  without 
■  '  ft  tUl  longiStcr  dark.  All  Uirongh  tho  night  the  bells 
IT  aide  of  the  town  kept  ringing,  not  for 
b  Rifles  had  got  possession,  and  took  thia 
Iniielves  and  their  enemies  awake,  and  who 
Merc  gradiin  LI  y  working  their  way  down  towards  large  timber  gates, 
Hinttuig  in  the  more  defensive  jiarta  of  the  town. 

Just  as  day  wm  dawning  the  work  ma  conunenced  1^  u 
ightecn-iKiundor  fired  from  the  other  side  of  tho  town,  and  the 
kwaa  immediately  renewed  on  all  xidea,  but  the  defence  was  not 
■-i]^wt^ifiUM£ijfftjMUb«^b<eiLtbA'\innSinftiSaBCBiiiaft. 
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The  1st  regiment  hatl  made  a  circuit,  and,  witli  the  Rifles,  vere 
closing  on  the  defences  on  the  other  aide,  and  the  8th  and  9th  were 
ivorkiug  ill  between  the  town  and  the  batterj-,  and  early  in  the 
morning  tlic  town  va*  m  onr  iiosscssion ;  the  whole  of  the  suniv- 
ing  enemy  taking  shelter  in  a  large  tofl^l-house  in  the  centre  of 
the  place,  whore,  if  tlicy  had  all  been  pnt  to  death,  it  wonld  hare 
been  verj-  excuxahlc  on  onr  side,  in  eonscqucuce  of  their  bebaviour, 
which  was  thus: — AVhcii  our  troops  were  pouring  in  on  all  »idei, 
they,  the  enemy,  gave  tokens  of  surrender  by  wa\ing  white  hand- 
kerchiefs and  tlirnstiug  the  buttjj  of  the  muskets  from  the  win- 
dows ;  ill  consequence,  Ncvcral  officers  gathered  round  to  care  ftu' 
the  prisoners'  safety,  and  were  fii-cd  U£Kni  after  this  dcmonstratioB 
had  been  made.  Several  officers  were  wounded  and  Major  Mac- 
diifi'  killed,  and  thou  they  unfastened  the  door  which  hadlieeB 
strongly  ban-icaded  and  gave  theinsclyes  up.  As  soon  aa  the  town 
was  taken  the  battery  quietly  smTcndei-ccI,  and  wc  could  take  a 
look  at  our  conquest. 

The  town  of  Imn  is  furnied  by  throe  principal  streets  ineetiii| 
in  a  common  ooutre,  where  the  town-house  is.  Near  the  outer 
end  of  each  street  wore  jilaccd  large  eider  vats  filled  with  etutlit 
blocking  the  sideways  and  jiart  of  the  road,  in  the  centre  of  whki 
were  Iioavy  gates  of  rough  timber.  This  defence,  pierced  witb  a 
double  line  of  loop-holes,  and  siqijiortcd  from  the  boarded-np  W- 
eonies  of  the  houses  un  the  outer  sides,  and  by  light  field  piecei  it 
every  availabh;  point,  'ITic  streets  were  strewn  with  the  lifti; 
and  a  human  foot,  bi-oken  ofl'  at  the  ancle,  was  thrown  out  ot  * 
window  as  I  passi^d,  the  jagged  bone  grazing  the  cheek  of  w  in- 
fantry man  ])y  my  side.  "  Sharp  work,"  said  I,  langliiu^.  "  Ymj 
said  he,  rubbing  his  cheek,  and  lookiug  up  and  then  d^twu  ti  tbe 
strange  missile ;  "  I  wish  I  was  up  there,  I'd  make  yon  x/iiad  vhM 
you  was  putting  your  foot." 

On  the  Froiicli  aide  uf  the  town  a  siege  guu  had  Irccn  mn  ii 
blow  open  the  gate,  but  it  waa  so  close  that  it  had  defeated  it« 
ject ;  with  oac-third  the  chai-ge  of  powder  tlic  gate  woiUd  h 
been  knocked  down ;  as  it  was,  the  ball  hud  t;one  clean  thro 
the  gate-post,  a  foot  thick,  cutting  a  man  in  halves  on  the  iu 
It  was  at  this  gate  that  General  Chichester  behaved  very  gaUi 
— not  to  say  rashly — exposing  himself  for  some  time  at  the  ti 
the  gate,  and  his  escape  was  considered  a  mui'vel. 

I  could  not  describe  tlic  tnmult  and  cunfusion  after  tbe  tofl 
bad  been  h&lf-an-hour  in  our  possession.  There  was  iio  Miolfl 
plunder  here.  Houses  filled  with  beautiful  furniture ;  Ubraiieta 
ancient  hooks  that  would  have  made  an  antinnan, '»  month  n 
wardrobes  that  would  have  put  to  shame  half  tlie  muqw 
warchouset  in  London;  baips,  spinuetts,  gniture  by  dot 
pictures  by  scors,  and  wiucs  and  brandies  tliat  soon  i 
fortunate  (?)  finders  pictures  themselves.  You  could  al 
drunk  on  the  smt^U  u(  lv(\nur,  thousands  of  ImtUcb  I 
by  dm  officers  n\n;xvcv«  Wit-j  c«vi4  Wi  >!iittax\ ^  ' 
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plenty  left,  and  before  night  at  least  half  the  men  were  either 
drunk  and  noisy^  or  dead  ^unk.  But  the  next  morning  all  were 
paraded^  and  made  a  mueh  better  appearance  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  men  who  had  stormed  a  town  the  day  before. 
Indeed  it  was  whispered  by  a  general  officer  who  had  been  in  the 
Peninsula  under  Wellington,  that  it  took  three  days  after  the 
storming  of  Badajos  to  get  Wellington's  veterans  in  as  good  a  state 
of  subordination.  No  doubt  Sir  Henry  Hardingc,  and  other  old 
soldiers,  whose  fashion  it  was  to  speak  with  disparagement  of  the 
Legion,  would  have  laughed  such  an  idea  to  scorn ;  but  Inm  was 
taken  on  the  17th,  and  the  next  day  the  regiments  marched  and 
took  a  position  in  front  of  Fuenterabia ;  and  after  some  parleying, 
they  having  desired  to  be  assured  that  the  prisoners  at  Irun  had 
had  not  been  put  to  death,  and  having  been  allowed  to  send  one 
officer  to  receive  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact,  the  garrison 
marched  out  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  6th  marched  in  and  took 
possession  of  the  town.  It  was  said  seven  hundred  men  garrisoned 
Fuenterabia,  and  one  thousand  Irun ;  but  as  the  prisoners  were 
being  escorted  in  to  St.  Sebastian  I  counted  eight  himdred,  all 
told.  Some  had  made  their  escape  from  Fuenterabia,  and  many 
were  killed,  but  I  think  the  strength  of  the  two  garrisons  must 
have  been  exaggerated. 

I  got  back  to  St.  Sebastian  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  took  no 
further  interest  in  the  war,  twenty  days  completing  the  term  of 
my  servitude,  and,  as  far  as  our  regiment  was  concerned,  it  was 
quite  time.  In  August,  1835,  we  had  shipped  four  hundred 
horses  for  our  regiment,  we  had  received  a  batch  of  remounts,  as 
also  some  from  the  depot  of  the  2nd  Lancers.  In  June,  1837,  we 
went  into  billets  in  the  town,  preparatory  to  breaking  up  the  regi- 
ment ;  and  our  troop  consisted  of  nine  horses  and  about  twenty 
men.  All  the  other  troops  were  stronger  than  ourselves  in  horses, 
but  some  of  them  not  much.  Many  of  the  horses  never  did  a 
day^s  duty  after  being  disembarked  at  Santander,  and  one-sixth  of 
our  troops  died  with  glanders;  and  that  so  many  of  the  men 
(whose  lives  were  not  so  much  considered  as  that  of  the  horses) 
were  alive  may  be  considered  a  wonder.  Had  some  four  gentle- 
men, who  are  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  narrative,  left 
the  regiment  earlier,  there  might  have  been  a  better  muster  of 
horses  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  a  greater  willingness  of  the  men 
to  re-enlist.  As  it  was,  there  were  horses  enough  for  a  squadron, 
but  not  men  enough  willing  to  re-enlist  to  mount  them — ^volunteers 
from  the  infantry  making  up  the  number. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Spanish  Government,  at  the  latter 
end,  acted  up  to  the  letter  of  their  agreement*  We  got  all  our  pay 
up  to  the  10th  of  June,  and  a  ticket  for  gratuity  for  two,  four,  or 
six  months,  according  to  character.  On  my  receiving  my  gratuity 
ticket  for  eleven  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  three-halfpence,  from 
Lieut.  Moore,  he  strongly  invited  me  to  join  the  new  legion  (he 
did  not  join  himself),  holding  out  as  an  inducement^  that  I  should 
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l)c  a  non-connnissioiicd  ofEcer,  ^icrliaps  even  an  oflBcer.  I  had  too 
great  respect  for  Lieut.  Moore  to  laugh  at  him,  but  I  told  him 
that  I  might  have  been  a  non-commissioned  officer  eighteen 
months  before,  had  I  chosen ;  and  that  was  a  truth.  You  could 
not  fall  from  the  ranks,  and  I  had  seen  more  than  one  flogged  who 
a  week  before  had  Iwcu  a  sergeant. 

About  three  yean*  after  I  had  left  the  regiment  the  first  inital- 
ment  (one-sixth  of  the  gratuity)  was  paid,  shortly  after  which  I 
sold  my  interest  in  the  remainder  to  a  speculator,  in  Abcbmch 
Lane,  who  advertised  to  purchase  at  fifty  per  cent. 

Tlic  new  legion  was  to  be  eommanded  by  Colonel  O'Connell  (a 
nephew  of  the  great  Dan),  with  the  rank  of  General,  andwu  to 
consist  of  two  lotteries  of  Artillery,  some  sappers,  two  troop*  of 
cavalry,  and  a  strong  battalion  of  infantry — iu  all  about  thirteen 
hundred  J  and  as  soon  as  the  regiments  were  paid,  the  re-enlirting 
hegau.  I  forget  how  many  dollars  were  the  Iwunty ;  but  very  ft* 
of  my  trooji  re-enlisted — Conroy  and  Laughlin  were  the  only  oM 
I  ran  recollect.  Vt'c,  the  home-goers,  were  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  those  rc-enliatcd  kept  outside ;  and  half  onr 
time  was  spent  in  drinking  success  to  the  ship  that  waa  to  altj 
us  over. 

While  thus  idle  in  St.  Sebastian,  I  often  took  a  retroepect » 
affairs  ;  how  many  tliat  had  left  home  with  as  light  a  heart,  and  M 
full  of  health  and'  strength,  as  myself,  were  now  dead ;  how  in«i^ 
narrow  escapes  I  had  had ;  how  my  luck  had  kept  me  film  tM 
lush,  which  was  daily  laid  on  those  as  well  behav^ ;  and  how  tff 
romantic  notioits  of  fandangos  and  buU-fighta  had  all  been  oodtf 
down  by  hunger,  and  a  ^nil^r  craving  for  bread,  and  a  cap  of  IK" 
coflTec. 

I  had  8CCU  one  buU-iight  in  Santandcr,  hut  it  mi^t  be  BMW 
properly  called  a  bull-bait.  There  was  a  plaxa  or  iqiiBn>  w» 
piazzas  all  round,  and  into  this  the  bull,  with  s  lonfc  rope  ftitwnW 
to  his  horns,  was  brought.  He  was  only  just  tierce  enough  WI 
make  a  rush  if  teased  ;  and  n  dozen  men  held  the  end  of  the  rop*^ 
and  checked  hifi  career,  if  necessary,  round  the  pillars.  One* 
our  men,  Nicholas  Hart,  watching  his  opportunity,  leaped  upf^ 
his  hack  and  took  him  by  the  boms,  amid  the  rinta  of  tho  d 
lookers.  Chester,  another  of  ours,  who  had  been  a  botcher  q 
home,  tried  the  same  trick,  bnt  it  was  Sfarmion,  with  a  shgl' 
difTcrcnce  on  this  occasion — 'twas  the  hull  charged,  instead  i_ 
Chester,  who  would  have  eome  to  grief  bnt  for  the  rope.  Hai 
was  called  the  IhiU-ridcr  until  he  died  at  A'iltonn,  where  t 
Chejtter  died. 

After  ilinner  on  Sundays  in  St.  Sclja<itian,  three  g(9)tle 
dressed  in  tlic  height  of  the  fashion,  the  middle  one  wearing  a  f 
green  coat  and  bcU-erowncd  white  hat,  paraded  tbft  town 
walking  ahreuiit  and  each  playing  on  a  pipe  tuul  tabor)  t 
arcompanied  by  n  Iravu  of  -wotncn  uf  all  gnKle*,  gutltcred%<il 
route,  they  woold  aj.Vj«iim  to  Wt  '^\vii.^,«vA  ft.M«M!.^f 
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mciice.  Later  in  the  afternoon  this  would  }ye  at  its  height,  parties 
of  ten  or  twelve  at  every  part  of  the  square,  with  guitars  tinkling, 
and  castanets  snapping,  the  men  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
dance  with  a  sort  of  furor  that  would  make  you  think  them  intoxi- 
cated, until,  when  tired,  they  would  quietly  step  aside  and  resume 
their  accustomed  sobriety  of  demeanour. 

As  regards  their  domestic  economy,  they  all  wear  cloaks  of  a 
snuff-brown  colour,  and  drink  water  for  breakfast,  seasoned  with  a 
rusk  of  bread  dipped  in  about  a  thimble-full  of  chocolate.  They 
burn  wood  fires,  and  make  cakes  of  Indian  corn  meal  that  are  very 
nice  if  you  are  very  hungry.  Tlie  Spanish  soldiers,  as  a  rule,  are 
gay  and  light  hearted,  and  without  exception  smell  of  garlic  at  a 
hundred  yards  distance.  They  take  their  meals  on  parade  in  this 
fashion  :  all  are  formed  in  line,  armed  with  a  wooden  spoon  and 
a  lump  of  bread,  and,  at  a  roll  of  the  drum,  each  squad  gathers 
round  a  kettle  placed  in  their  front,  in  which  is  an  ocean  of  soup 
and  some  very  small  pieces  of  pork ;  each  man  in  his  turn  (under 
the  strict  supervision  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  stick  in  hand) 
takes  one  long  step  to  the  front,  dips  his  spoon,  and  retires  by  two 
or  three  small  steps,  until  it  is  again  his  turn  to  advance ;  and  so 
the  meal  is  eaten  every  day. 

Thero  was  a  cafe  in  St.  Sebastian  that  we  used  to  patronise. 
Powis,  who  was  noted  for  being  the  brother  of  Madam  Albertazzi, 
had  oi^anized  a  glee  club,  and  they  used  to  sing  the  ''  Bonny 
Owl/'  and  if  the  natives  only  liked  it  half  as  much  as  wc  did  then, 
it  must  have  been  a  very  great  enjoyment.  Indeed,  at  this  place 
coffee  and  eau  sugaree,  as  we  called  it,  had  a  great  call,  and  the 
Spaniards  would  sometimes  get  drunk  on  it. 

I  have  seen  many  excellent  traits  of  honesty  amongst  themj 
and  should  have  called  them  an  honest  people,  but  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  eagerness  ^rith  which  they  would  buy  any- 
thing cheap,  no  matter  how  come  by.  One  visit  to  a  cigar  manu« 
factcoy^  where  snuff-boxes  with  curious  pictorial  lids  were  shown 
hj  the  mistress  with  great  sang-firoid,  made  me  doubtful  as  to 
their  morality;  and  I  was  not  inclined  to  give  them  credit  for 
much  religion,  when  they  would  not  even  allow  that  we  were  even 
Christians^  although  they  really  had  some  cause  to  think  that. 
For  twenly-two  months  I  had  never  seen  a  Protestant  minister 
of  the  GtMpelj  and  in  thia  I  was  like  the  rest  of  the  LegioUi 
I  believe  there  had  been  one  with  the  Staffs  the  Rev.  T.  Farr^  but 
of  thiB  I  waa  in  i^orance  until  I  had  been  some  time  at  home« 
What  greater  chanty  than  to  send  half-a-doien  missionaries  to 
Spain,  if  they  could  haTe  been  spared  from  the  blacks  I  notthelesa 
tcoeptaUe  utrald  have  been  as  many  Irish  prieata ;  it  would  not 
Iwve  been  "  sending  ooals  to  Newcastle."  There  is  nothing  in 
between  a  Spanish  priert  and  an  Irish  Catholicj  aa  my 
*    loei  have  made  Known  to  me  nnce. 

Toasoni  toot  enBiiting  waa  to  nin  a  knowledge  of 
^  Goatomt  of  a  loma&tic  ]2eo|^»  tauk  I'wrii  w^% 
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dim  BuspicioQ  that,  after  two  years  study,  I  kuew  rather  less  about 
them  than  before  I  came  into  the  eountr)'.  I  believe  I  had  per- 
formed my  part  as  well  as  the  most,  but  I  had  for  some  time 
thought  the  Anglo-Spauish  Legiou  was  a  great  blunder,  and 
General  Evans  in  a  false  position,  and  that  if  he  had  cared  more 
for  the  army  in  his  charge,  and  had  been  less  subser\-icnt  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  he  would  have  fared  better  on  all  sides ;  and 
that,  while  the  Legion  were  never  sure  of  regular  pay,  or  whole- 
some rations,  whieh  it  was  his  busiuess  to  have  procured,  they 
were  always  sure  of  punishments,  cruel  in  some  cases,  and  down- 
right murder  in  others,  which  it  was  his  business  and  his  dnty  to 
have  a  knowledge  of,  and  to  have  prevented  from  the  very  first 
formation  of  the  Legiou, 

Some  time  after  the  middle  of  June  we,  the  Lancers,  made  up, 
by  parties  of  infantry',  to  one  hundred  men,  women  and  children, 
embarked  on  board  the  euttcr  General  Evans.  Captain  Dare 
and  I,  with  a  few  others,  quite  tired  with  the  crowded  state  of  H 
small  &  vessel,  went  on  shore  at  Torbay,  and  walked  to  Forti- 
month.  "We  came  on  shore  the  day  King  William  IV.  wu 
buried,  and  at  Portsmouth  expected  to  get  our  six  months' 
gratuity,  but  soon  found  that  wc  were  mintaken  on  ibis  point 
A  large  draught  of  infantry  had  arrived,  and  the  Suiiflntre  wu 
now  really  the  refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  a  very  uncomfoitBUo 
one  it  was,  and  from  which  I  determined  to  depart.  Thinking,  in 
my  simplicity,  that  it  was  necessary  to  ask  leave  to  go  (wbereai 
Cohjnel  Wetherall  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  gl«l  to  get  rid 
of  us  all),  I  went  to  his  cabin  door  and  knocked.  The  poormu 
had  evidently  had  a  worrying  time  of  it ;  he  was  ahanng,  ud 
rushed  to  the  door  with  soapy  face  and  rasor  in  hand.  I  tbon^t 
be  was  going  to  cut  me  (he  had  already  cut  himselfjj  and  lo  atood 
on  the  defensive,  and  proffered  my  request  to  be  allowed  to  dfigUt, 
Perhaps  he  thooght  I  was  Trmlcing  game  of  him,  and  lie  lOind 

oat,  "  Yoa  may  go  to ,"  well,  I  won't  say  where,  but  Hift  «M 

the  last  Older  I  got  from  the  Anelo-Spanish  Lwion,  and  X^Mit 
home  instead  of  ob^ing  it>  lod  vtej  killed  the  fiitted  oalf «»  ttl 
retoni  of  the  prodigiL 
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